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CHEMISTS'   «   DRUCCISTS' 

EARLY  CLOSING  ASSOCIATION. 


OF   A 

MEETING  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS, 

HELD   AT  TH£ 

FREEMASONS*   TAVERN,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON, 
On  Thurida^f  Hvenin^,  29M  Aljnnl,  1847. 


From  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  COPLAND,  who  had  been  called  on  a 
professional  visit  to  Wolverhampton,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  preside,  the 
Rev.  R.  REDPATH  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Gentleman  opened  the  meeting  by  expressing  his  strong  sympathy 
for  the  miseries  of  the  Chemists'  Assistants,  obviously  attendant  on  the  late 
hours  of  their  employment ;  and  which,  together  with  the  preclusion  and 
interruption  of  their  Sabbath  duties',  required  an  immediate  alteration.  He 
contended,  also,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  which  must  result  from  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  in  releasing  so  intelligent  a  class  from  such  a 
species  of  bondage,  that  great  good  would  result,  not  only  to  those  engaged  in 
the  occupation,  but  to  society  at  large,  under  some  rational  modification  of  the 
Chemists'  present  hours  of  business.  He  could  not  but  believe  that  this  very 
late  shop-keeping  was  productive  of  prejudicial  influence  on  the  moral  character 
and  mental  development  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  thought  that,  considering 
the  apparent  evils  of  the  practice,  the  subject  had  been  too  long  delayed  from 
that  publicity  of  which  he  deemed  it  worthy. 

The  observations  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman  were  received  with  much  applause, 
which  waa  further  elicited  by  his  indicating  an  ardent  love  of  civil  freedom,  and 
hatred  of  every  species  of  slavery. 

Mr.  UNDcawooD,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Provisional  Committee,  then  read 
as  follows: — 

Gentlemen ,~  In  entering  upon  the  business  of  the  evening,  the  Provislbnal 
Committee  think  it  desirable  that  a  report  of  their  proceedings  should  be  first 
given.  They  are  sorry  not  to  have  the  pleasure  which  a  contemporary  associa- 
tion has  had  in  being  this  year  able  to  speak  of  an  Annual  Meeting,  but  trust  if 
they  receive  that  co-operation  at  your  hands  which  they  request,  and  which  the 
lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  demand,  they  will  be  able  in  another  year  to  offer 
you  that  and  other  congratulations.  They  have  also  observed,  with  the  greatest 
satiifaction,  and  have  been  encouraged  in  their  proceedings  by  the  example  of 
many  large  towns  of  early  closing  reputation,  thus  showing  the  practicability  of 
the  improvement  they  desire,  and  have  resolved  to  advocate.  The  Com- 
mittee have  no  wish  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  but  are  desirous  of  co-operating  with  them  to  the  fullest  extent 


in  aeeking  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  to  compel  the  complete  education 
of  the  Pharmaceutist;  hut  they  consider  that  hefore  recognising  any  hill  for  this 
purpose,  a  modification  should  he  made  in  the  present  late  hours  of  employment 
in  tjie  drug  trade ;  for  it  is  impossihle,  so  long  as  this  system  exists,  that  either 
apprentice,  assistant,  or  master,  can  attain  to  that  standard  of  Pharmaceutical 
education  ahsolutely  necessary  for  the  careful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their 
important  duties.  The  proposers  and  supporters  of  the  Pharmaceutical  bill  now 
m  consideration  would  do  more  for  its  success  than  any  petitioning  can  do,  by 
at  once  reducing  the  hours  of  employment  of  those  in  their  service,  as  they  would 
thuf  he  showing  the  legislature  that  what  they  aim  at  is  the  public  good,  and  that 
they  are  not  desirous  of  making  the  trade  exclusive  from  any  selfish  or  sordid 
motives.    (Laud  cheert,) 

A  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  the  Council  Room  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  by  permission  of  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Society  who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  monthly  meeting  which  took  place  the 
same  evening,  and  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  assistants.  At  that  meet- 
ing a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  memo- 
rialize the  Metropolitan  Early  Closing  Association,  requesting  that  the  cause  of 
the  asBistant  chemists  and  druggists  might  be  particularly  pleaded  at  their 
ensuing  annual  meeting;  a  deputation  was  then  formed  to  carry  out  this 
resolution,  and  to  take  such  steps  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  as  might  be 
neoessaiy ;  for  this  movement  was  only  considered  by  the  originators  of  it  as  pre- 
liminary to  more  energetic  measures.  A  deputation,  on  the  following  Monday, 
waited  upon  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  central  board  of  the  Metropolitan  Early 
Closing  Association,  by  whom  they  were  Inost  cordially  received,  and  who  pro- 
mised the  deputation  that  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  solicitation, 
requesting  a  representative  in  support  of  the  cause:  unfortunately,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  application,  other  arrangements  could  not  be 
superseded,  and  it  became  too  late  for  the  appointed  deputy  to  address  that 
meeting.  Having  been  frustrated  in  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  assistants  in 
the  larger  retail  establishmenta  of  the  trade  were  invited  to  extend  the  Provi- 
sional Committee,  who  prepared  a  requisition  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
which,  signed  by  upwards  of  100  metropolitan  members  uid  associates  of  the 
Society,  was  presented  at  the  council  meeting  of  April  7th. 

To  ike  CauneUifthe  FharmaceuUcal  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  members  and  associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
JPMpectfiiHy  solicit  the  grant  of  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Society  for  a  meeting  of 
principals  and  assistants  of  the  trade  generally,  to  be  held  at  convenience  of  the 
council  within  seven  days  following  the  14th  instant.  The  proposed  business  of 
the  evening  would  embrace  the  formation  of  an  association  for  shortening  the 
protracted  employment  of  chemists  and  druggists,  so  as  to  allow  them  time  for 
the  prosecution  of  studies  connected  with  the  occupation.  Annexed  is  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  intended  to  be  moved,  which  we  believe  to  be  of  a  character 
in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Pharmaceutical  profession." 

To  that  memorial  the  following  reply  was  received : — 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  April  1th, 

Resolved  unanimously, — ^That  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
having  heard  read,  and  attentively  considered  the  memorial  presented  by  mem- 


bers  and  associates  of  the  Society,  Boliciting  a  grant  of  their  Lecture  Room  for  a 
meeting  of  principals  and  assistants  of  the  trade  generally,  beg  to  inform  the 
memorialists  that  they  have  no  power  to  use  or  employ  the  Lecture  Room  for 
any  purpose  not  immediately  connected  with  the  business  of  the  society. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Provisional  Committee  have  since  been  held,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  that,  determined  not  to  be  thwarted  in  a  cause  dear  to  every 
friend,  and  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade,  they  resolved  to  rely  on 
the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  their  own  body,  even  if  unaided  by  some  of  ita 
natural  supporters,  and  to  call  for  a  decided  declaration  of  opinion  through,  this 
meeting,  and  the  Association  proposed  to  be  formed  by  it. 

Mr.  MowBRAT  then  rose,  and  feelingly  remarked  upon  the  the  paltry  remuner- 
ation which  the  chemists'  assistant  receives,  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  odier 
mere  manual  employments ;  that  while  the  carpenter  in  the  country  obtained 
fourpcnce  halfpenny  per  hour  for  his  work,  and  in  London  sixpence  per  hour, 
working  only  twelve  hours  a  day,  the  druggists'  assistant  gets  only  twopenee 
halfpenny,  and  considers  himself  well  off  if  he^  succeeds  in  some  of  the  larger 
houses  to  obtain  threepence  halfpenny,  working  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  hours  a  day.  He  referred  to  the  ruinous  competition  in  the  drug 
trade,  which  he  considered  was  entirely  the  result  of  the  system  of  late  hours, 
and  other  disagreeables  connected  witn  it ;  for  the  druggist,  as  soon  as  he  p;ets 
out  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  rushes  into*  business  without  having  acquired 
the  experience  proper  to  the  public  safety,  and  his  own  success, — ^purely  for  the 
sake  of  relieving  himself  from  that  continuous  toil  which  is  so  enervating  to  both 
body  and  mind.  Thus  an  enlarged  and  ruinous  competition  was  daily  increasina^, 
resulting  from  scarcely  any  thing  less  than  the  late-hour  system.  He  stated, 
that  when  engaged  in  nis  business  capacity,  he  has  often  been  told  by  druggists, 
especially  those  of  recent  establishment,  wnen  asking  of  their  success,  that  *'  we 
don't  expect  to  make  money,  but  onl^  hope  (yes,  only  hope)  to  make  a  living, 
which  we  could  not  manage  to  do  without  letting  lodging^  and  taking  appren- 
tices." Such  was  the  too  frequent  position  of  the  chemis1%nd  druggist  of  this 
country.  After  many  other  cogent  remarks,  demonstrative  of  the  little  benefit 
assistants  or  apprentices  had  derived  from  the  educational  plan  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  owuig  to  want  of  time  and  opportunity,  he  concluded  amidst 
much  cheering^  by  proposing  the  first  resolution : — 

"That  the  present  late  hour  mtcm  of  employment  of  Chemists'  and  Druggists' 
Assistants  and  Apprentices,  is  most  u^'urions  to  the  moral,  social,  and  sanitary  welfiure  of  the 
whole  Pharmaceutical  body,  and  lumecessary  to  the  wants  of  the  pnUio." 

Mr.  HuMPAGE  fully  concurred  in  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Mowbray  had  made, 
and  said  that  in  his  experience  he  had  invariably  found  those  establishments  which 
were  most  liberal  and  considerate  to  those  they  employed,  were  noted  for  having 
the  best  assistants,  and  always  found  things  go  on  Dehina  their  backs  as  well  as 
when  they  were  present,  whether  in  the  counting-house,  warehouse,  or  shop. 
He  advised  the  assistants  to  agitate,  agitate,  agitate,  both  publicly  and  in  the 
trade,  in  furtherance  of  the  worthy  cause  they  had  met  that  night  to  advocate. 
The  apathy  of  assistants  in  not  stipulating  for  time  for  intellectual  ixnprovement, 
was  remarked  upon ;  and  he  recommended  them,  when  they  engagedf  with  their 
employers,  to  stand  back,  and  ask  what  time  was  allowed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  if  they  should  discover  the  establishment  they  were  applying  to 
was  one  of  the  late  nour  ones,  they  should  pass  on  and  apply  to  the  next,  and 
the  next,  until  they  could  meet  with  an  employer  just  enough  to  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement,  which  every  one  has  a  riffht  to.  He  was  sure  that 
employers  would  find,  as  he  himself  had  done,  that  a  love  of  study  on  the  part  of 
the  assistant  did  not  make  him  less  attentive  to  business,  but  on  the  CMontrary, 
those  who  were  the  most  studious  he  always  found  most  careful  of  the  interests 
of  their  employers.  Mr.  Humpage  then  seconded  the  resolution,  and  was  heard 
throughout  with  repeated  plaudits, 

Mr.  Stuart  in  proposing  the  next  resolution,  spoke  to  the  identity  of  interest 
existing  between  emnloyers  and  employed,  and  which  it  was  not  the  object  of  the 
meeting  to  subvert,  but  on  the  contrary  to  promote  the  lasting  interests  of  both. 
Xa  an  assistant,  speaking  from  observation  and  experience,  he  ascribed  the  want 
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of  disposition  to  improvement  in  the  very  large  class  he  was  connected  with,  as 
entirely  consequent  on  the  everlasting  labour  custom,  which|  hy  impairing  hoaily 
health  and  mental  energy,  took  away  all  desire  for  the  acquirement  of  that  pro^ 
gressive  literary  and  scientific  knowledge,  which  has  now  hecome  ettential  to  the 
occupation.  A  review  of  the  assistant's  career  was  forcihly  depicted^  with  its  too 
often  disadvantageous  results  to  the  public,  by  ignorance  and  otherwise,  in  which 
it  was  also  stated  that  there  were  many  cases  of  almost  poisoning  which  never 
found  their  way  into  the  columns  of  a  public  newspaper.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Society  was  then  instanced  as  affording  an  approved  means  for  a  better  education 
than  had  hitherto  existed,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  commended  in  connection  with  its 
supporters  for  their  services,  excepting  however  the  circumstance  that  the  Council 
of  tne  Society,  had  on  more  than  one  occasion,  disdainfully,  if  not  contemptuously 
objected  to  countenance  the  efforts  of  the  assistants  at  procuring  an  abridgment 
of  labour,  and  by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  attain  to  the  proper  standard  of 
education  required.  He  observed  that  it  now  became  the  duty  or  the  assistants 
to  help  themselves,  and  to  organize  an  association  which  should  have  for  its 
object  the  amelioration  of  the  present  position  of  the  Chemist's  and  Druggist's 
assistant    He  called  upon  them  to  shew  that  they  were  men, 

"  High  minded  men, 
Men  who  know  their  rights. 
And  knowing  dare  maintain  them." 

The  ai^g^ument  against  the  misapplication  of  time  sought,  for  intemperate  indulg- 
ences, and  frivolous  amusement,  he  completely  combated,  and  caUed  upon 
the  meeting,  b^  their  co-operation,  influence,  and  example,  to  establish  an  Early 
Closing  Association.  The  practicability  of  the  improvement  was  then  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  speaker,  who  advised  as  a  motto  for  the  Association 

*'  Nil  mortahbus  ardanm  est," 

trusting  it  would  ere  long  be  seen  in  relation  to  their  proceedings,  that  by  united 
perseverance,  and  within  certain  limits,  there  is  nothing  impossible  to  mortals. 
(Cheers.)     Mr.  StuilH  moved  :— 

"  That  the  Assistants  present  regret  their  inability  to  avail  themselves  of  the  educational 
advaatages  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  consequent  on  want  of  opportunity  from  too  coa- 
tinnoos  occopetion,  and  this  meeeting  recognizing  the  necessity  fw  an  abridgment  of  the 
present  protracted  hours  of  labour,  will  support  every  effort  to  the  acoomplishinent  of  that  - 
important  object." 

Mr.  Rooers,  Surgeon,  supported  the  resolution,  and  observed  that  afler  the 
able  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  the  business  of  this  meeting  had  been  opened 
by  the  chairman,  and  after  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  gentleman  prece- 
dmg  him  had  addressed  them,  it  would  indeed  be  an  act  of  supererogation^  to 
occupy  their  attention  for  any  lengthened  period  upon  that  occasion ;  but  having 
a  fact  to  bring  forward,  to  the  truth  of  which  he  could  testify,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  party  interested  therein  ;  and  considering  that  facts,  with  fair  and  just 
inferences  drawn  from  them,  exerted  a  far  greater  weight  upon  the  reasoning  power 
of  an  auditory  than  mere  general  statements^  he  would  be  excused  for  occupying 
their  attention  for  a  few  brief  moments  whilst  he  related  a  passage  of  his  own 
early  history,  pertinent  to  the  resolution  which  he  had  on  this  occasion  the  honour 
to  second. 

It  was  now  some  years  since  that  he  left  the  country,  to  become  an  apprentice  to 
a  surgeon,  chemist  and  drugeist,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  opposite  Astley's 
Theatre.  During  the  period  he  was  there  on  trial,  he  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  as  regards  the  treatment  he  met  with ;  it  indeea  presaged  a  happy  and  con- 
tented existence  ;  but  when  he  had  been  firmly  bound  for  a  term  of^^years,  how 
very  different  was  the  treatment  he  had  to  endure.  His  occupations  commenced 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  terminated  at  eleven  and  twelve  at  night.  If,  with 
the  feeling  natural  to  tnat  age,  he  wandered  to  the  window  to  observe  and  com- 
ment upon  the  scenes  that  occurred  in  the  busy  streets  before  him,  he  was  sternly 
ordered  to  get  about  something  useful,  and  not  to  waste  the  time  of  his  employer ; 
ifj  on  the  other  hand,  animated  with  a  desire  of  improving  his  mind,  he  took  into 
his  hands  a  book,  he  was  still  more  sternly  ordered  to  put  it  down,  it  was  un- 
business-like.    Ihiring  the  whole  p.*riod  of  his  residence  there,  n  ver  but  on  two 


occasions  was  he  allowed  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  but  was  allowed  the  inter- 
val between  eight  and  eleven  on  the  Sunday  evening  to  take  what  was  called  a 
run.  A  similar  indulgence  was  extended  to  him  subsequently  on  Thursday  even- 
ings ;  and  well  did  he  remember  with  what  feelings  oi  joy  and  exultation  he  was 
accustomed  to  run  over  the  bridge  to  this  side  of  the  water,  where  his  relatives 
lived,  like  a  bird  that  had  recovered  its  liberty.  So  intense  a  feeling  of  disgust 
and  horror  was  engendered  in  his  mind,  that  he  hardly  ever  passed  by  that  house 
without  a  strange  mixture  of  jo^  and  dread,— joy  that  he  was  emancipated  from 
it,  and  dread  at  the  memory  of  what  he  there  endured.  So  ffreat  was  the  con- 
trast between  his  former  and  then  mode  of  life,  that  daily  ana  weeklj  he  found, 
as  a  consecnience,  the  ruddy  hue  of  health  fast  disappearing  from  his  cheeks,  to 
'be  replaced  by  the  pallid  look  of  the  neglected  denizen  of  the  courts  of  this 
CTowaed  city.  This  life  continued  for  twelve  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
a  lingering  illness  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  for  ten  weeks  he 
was  unabK  to  follow  his  occupation.  On  his  return  to  employment,  finding  that 
similar  treatment  would  be  adopted  towards  him,  and  seeing  a  long  term  of 
years,  during  which  he  could  not  but  expect  its  continuance,  he  did  what  he 
woula  not  advise  any  of  his  hearers  to  do,  but  what  he  would  do  again  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  ran  away. 

And  now  he  would  ask  whether  the  story  he  had  told  was  not  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  most  of  those  he  was  then  addressing  ?  Whetner  the  same 
fearful  exactions  of  time,  whether  the  same  fearful  encroachments  upon  their 
health,  were  not  daily  ana  weekly  required  of  them  P  Could  society  require  such 
sacrifices  at  their  hands  P  He  would  tell  them,  no :  and  more,  that  if  this  practice 
be  much  longer  continued  society  would  pay^  the  penalty  consequent  thereon. 
How  many  of  his  hearers  were  there  not  thirsting  for  the  time,  the  opportunity  to 
cultivate  tnexr  minds  ; — how  many  amongst  them  at  this  present  period  required 
that  necessary  jnvigoration  of  the  animal  framework,  which  less  labour  resulting 
from  shortened  hours  of  toil  would  give  them  P  He  paused  for  their  reply. 
(Great  cheering. j  The  reply  which  they  had  ^ven,  told  him  that  he  had  struck 
a  chord  in  their  bosoms  wnich  would  viorate  to  effect. 

He  regretted  that  circumstances  which  he  could  not  control  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  meeting  so  early;  and,  in  conclusion,  stated  his  deep  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  felt  its  justness ;  and  as  far  as  his  humble  aid  could  be 
useful  in  the  cause,  on  this  or  any  other  occasion,  he  said  they  were  heartily 
welcome  to  it. 

Mr.  Hbaley  proposed  the  third  resolution,  and  warmly  espoused  the  Early 
Closing  Movement  on  educational  grounds,  stating  he  believea  the  day  was  not 
far  distant  when  the  late  closing  druggist  would  only  be  another  word  for  the 
incompetent  druggist,  and  that  their  hour  of  closing  would  be  a  test  of  their 
respectability.  He  further  congratulated  the  meeting  upon  a  large  influential 
west-end  establishment  having  been,  since  this  movement  was  set  on  foot,  closed 
one  hour  earlier  than  had  previously  been  the  case.     He  moved  : — 

"  That  this  meeting  has  observed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  the  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists of  the  subjoined  towns  have  adopted  the  principle  of  early  closing,  demonstrating  by 
example  the  practicability  of  the  improvement  advocated — Belfast — Brighton — Bradford — 
Colchester — Chatham —  Dublin —  Dudley — Edinburgh — Gravesend — Liverpool — Leicester — 
Poatefract — Sahsbuty — Truro— Whitby— Whitehaven—  Worcester—  Yarmouth. 

Dr.  Scoffern  had  come  to  the  meeting  without  the  least  idea  of  taking  a  part 
in  the  proceedings,  he  stated  that  he  had  been  solicited  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  the  £arly  Closing  Association,  but  declined  from  a  desire  that  the  movement 
should  go  forth  to  the  world  in  its  true  and  proper  light,  as  an  intrinsic  move- 
ment, originating  with  the  assistants,  and  not  as  would  be  affirmed,  the  concoction 
of  himself  and  mends  from  interested  motives.  He  repeated  again  that  he  had 
not  the  least  idea  of  addressing  the  meeting,  until  he  found  on  entering  the  room 
that  the  gentleman  who  was  to  have  seconaed  that  resolution  had  been  unavoid- 
ably called  away,  and  he  could  not  consistently  with  his  true  feelings  in  the 
cause,  refuse  to  take  his  place.  He  remarked  that  of  the  many  classes  who  had 
at  last  risen  to  advocate  the  Early  Closing  Movement,  none  could  adduce  such 
powerful  aiguments  in  its  favour  as  the  class  of  Chemists'  Assistants, — the 
argument  of  the  necessity  for  education,  to  fit  them  for  becoming  the  grand 
rivers  of  public  health ; — let  it  be  once  demonstrated  to  the  public  that  the 
occupation  should  be  an  intellectual  one,  that  dispensers  of  medicine  should  not 


be  mere  machines ;  let  it  be  once  proved,  as  it  can  be,  that  education  is  necessary 
as  a  guarantee  for  public  safety,  and  that  education  cannot  be  acquired  under 
present  circumstances ;  let  it  be  shown  that  every  prescription  received  by  the 
dispenser  is  brought  under  the  very  winffs  of  the  angel  of  death,  who  waits  to 
see  what  victim  a  word  mis-read,  or  the  fraction  of  a  grain  mis-weighed,  maj 
give ;  and  the  public*  actuated  bv  two  of  the  strongest  motives  which  influence 
mankind,  interest  and  fear,  would  shun  the  late-hour  shopkeeper  as  a  pestilence 
and  a  nuisance.  Could  it  be  said  that  mistakes  and  fatal  mistakes  did  not 
frequently  occur  from  wrongly  dispensed  prescriptions,  assuredly  such  instances 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  mention,  although  circumstances  sometimes  favoured 
their  concealment.  Death  was  a  very  probable  result  of  disease,  and  not  a  very 
improbable  one  from  taking^  physic,  and  the  cause  of  death  therefore  rested' 
between  Nature,  the  Physician,  and  Dispenser ;  thus  a  world  of  error  might 
remain  for  a  long  time  unknown.  Mistakes  resulting  from  the  most  marked 
indifference  to  chemical  nomenclature  frequently  occurred :  some  articles  recently 
required  b^  the  doctor  were  instanced  as  tiaving  been  wrongly  supplied  to  him. 
by  a  chemist  and  druggist  whom  he  could  but  would  not  name,  and  on  personal 
representation  of  the  difference,  he  was  told  that  (notwithstanding  one  of  the 
suDstances  sent  for  was  comparatively  innocuous)  the  poisonoua  article  sup- 
plied to  him  was  a  hfiiter  compound  than  he  had  ordered.  What  would  have  been 
the  consequences  in  a  prescription  he  left  them  to  imagine.  Whence,  he  would 
ask,  the  first  distinctive  name  of  the  occupation?  Why  was  it  that  the  trading 
chemist  of  this  country  had  hitherto  so  obscurely  indicated  his  capabilities  ?  Why 
was  it  that  chemical  philosophers  had  not  come  from  the  pursuit  of  the  occupation 
they  were  supposed  to  be  trained  to  ?  It  was  not  so  on  the  Continent,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  here,  neither  would  it  be  so,  but  from  incessant  toil  preventing  those 
well  disposed  to  improvement  from  even  educating  themselves.  He  held  it  to 
be  an  incontrovertiole  fact  that  the  trading  chemist  would  be  impelled  by  circum- 
stances, which  could  not  be  controlled,  into  a  far  higher  position  than  he  had 
hitherto  occupied,  and  therefore  it  became  the  more  requisite  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  new  position.  He  concluded  by  urging  the  trade  to  unanimity  of 
purpose,  and  repeated  that  by  acting  on  the  interests  and  fears  of  society,  to  the 
Detter  arrangement  of  busmess  hours,  that  all  classes  would  be  materially  benefited 
by  the  change. 

Mr.  Nash,  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Early  Closing  Association,  was  receiv- 
ed with  considerable  applause,  and  forcibly  pleaded  the  cause  of  tne  Assistant 
Chemists  and  Druggists  on  general  grounds ;  ne  observed  that  from  what  he  had 
heard  at  this  meeting,  he  certainly  should  be  afraid  to  send  for  medicine  to  any 
but  the  most  respectable  shops,  and  he  should  judge  of  their  respectability  by 
their  hour  of  closing.     He  moved :  — 

'*  That  for  the  better  attainment  of  modified  hours  of  business,  sn  Association  be  now  form- 
ed, to  be  called  the  Chemists'  and  Druggists'  Early  Cloeiog  Association,  and  that  a  Committee 
of  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Association  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number, 

Mr.  BARKLEY  Mr.  HEALEY  Mr.  STUART 

—  BARNES  —  MATTHEWS  —  UNDERWOOD 

—  CLIFTON  —  PENNY  —  WHEEL^\TIIGHT. 

—  FRY 

Mr.  SAUNDERS,  Mr.  FORDRED,  and  Mr.  HODGSON  have  idnoe  been  added. 

Mr.  Saunders,  in  seconding  the  last  resolution,  feared  that  but  little 
opportunity  was  left  him  to  advance  any  ideas  of  importance,  after  the  able 
remarks  which  had  been  presented  by  the  gentlemen  who  had  severally  addressed 
the  meeting :  and  this  difficulty  appeared  augmented  when  he  considered  that 
he  stood  in  tne  position  of  a  principal,  and  not  in  that  of  an  assistant;  yet  it  did 
not  require  an^  g^eat  power  of  vision  to  perceive,  that  whatever  contributed  to 
the  qualification  or  advancement  of  the  assistant  redounds,  no  less  to  the 
advantage  and  bona  fide  emolument  of  the.  employer;  for  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  any  one  possessing  knowledge  would  fail  to  turn  it  to  practical 
account  during  the  routine  of  business,  and  therefore,  whUe  such  an  one  was 
reaping  credit  for  his  abilities ;  his  employer  was  sharing  the  reward  for  the 
opportunities  he  afforded  to  the  cultivation  oi  those  abilities,  in  the  increased  value 
of  the  services  rendered  hun.     It  was  with  real  pleasure  he  desired  the  prosperity 


of  this  movement,  which,  indeed,  he  believed  would  have  a  satisfactory  issiie,  from 
the  methodical  manner  in  which  it  was  commenced.  The  >chief  points  of 
consideration  were,  first,  the  most  desirable  hour  for  suspending  business ;  and, 
secondly,  how  this  was  to  be  accomplished.  He  thought  that  assistants  had  in 
many  instances  injuriously  affected  the  feelings  of  employers,  otherwise  favour- 
able to  a  step  like  this  in  motion,  by  seeking  too  ^reat  a  limitation  of  business 
hours  ;  but  in  his  opinion,  if  a  general  hour  for  closing  was  practicable,  that  hour 
shoula  be  eight  o'clock,  since  it  was  the  period  at  which  trie  wholesale  depart- 
ment was  usually  despatched,  and  we  might  fairly  take  that  for  a  guide  in  the 
present  instance. 

It  could  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  there  were  many  great  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  wholesale  and  retail  branches  of  the  business.  In  the  former  there 
was  no  liability  to  the  sudden  call  of  illness ;  in  the  latter  the  dispenser  was  ever 
exposed  to  such  interruptions,  hence  business  was  affected  accordingly.  Although 
these  interruptions  existed,  and  must  of  necessity,  it  was  not  to  their  influence 
that  the  long  hour  sj^tem  was  due,  and  therefore  they  formed  no  excuse.  It 
originated  in  a  pernicious  desire  of  gain ;  and  the  public  heing  once  allured  to  the 
anaue  convenience  offered  them,  thou^htlesslv  continued  their  advantage.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  locality  must  g^de  the  hours  of  business,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  povertv  of  a  neighoourhood  so  must  the  shop  be  kept  open,  out  the 
experiment  had  oeen  made  in  many  large  cities  and  towns  throuffnout  the 
kingdom  with  success,  and  were  there  no  poor  districts  in  those  places? 

In  considering  the  most  practicable  way  in  which  this  reformation  could  be 
effected,  and  remembering  that  the  retail  chemist  must  of  necessity  continue  to 
be  exposed  to  the  sudden  calls  of  invalid  customers,  he  ventured  to  suggest  the 
followmg  plan  : — Let  the  shutters  be  put  up  at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.,  thus  marking 
the  termination  of  the  daily  routine  of  business;  let  each  member  of  the 
establishment  ei^oy  liberty  from  that  hour,  saving  one  who  would  remain  to  answer 
any  unexpected  application  for  medicine.  Let  this  duty  be  undertaken  by  each 
in  the  house  by  rotation ;  and  where  it  should  so  occur  that  the  business  was 
conducted  by  only  one  assistant  and  the  principal,  let  that  employer  share  the 
duty  with  his  assistant,  and  no  great  boon  either  to  the  latter  I  The  advantage 
thus  ^iven  would  reaound  to  reciprocal  benefit.  In  this  way,  the  wants  of 
suffering^  humanity  would  be  supplied  effectually,  and  that  desired  end,  the 
mental  improvement  and  increased  business  qualification  of  the  druggist's 
assistant,  easily  Rained. 

A  vote  of  thauKS  to  the  Chairman  for  his  kind  and  able  assistance  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting,  after  a  liberal  subscription,  adjourned,  highly 
gratified  with  tne  proceedings  of  the  evening. 


TO  THE  PRINCIPALS  AND  ASSISTANTS   IN  THE 
DRUG  TRADE. 

Committee  Room, 
Anderton's   Hotel,  Fleet  Street. 
May  &thy  1847. 

The  Committee  request  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  their  friends  in  the 
country  in  support  of^this  Association,  and  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  com- 
mittees being  formed  in  all  the  principal  towns  to  collect  subscriptions  and 
circulate  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Committee  believe  that  as  long  as  the  Late  Hour  System  continues, 
calamities  like  Cronin's  will  never  be  absent  from  the  practice  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutist, for  the  Druggist  cannot  under  the  present  system  attain  to  that  standard 
of  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  which  is  so  requisite  to  the  careful  and 
efficient  discharge  of  his  important  duties :  and  consequently  they  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  urge  further  tne  necessity  or  making  every  effort  for  the  advance- 
ment of  niarmaceutical  Education ;  and  they  confidently  anticipate  that  any 
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indication  of  a  desire  to  obtain  opportunitiei  of  improvement  will  meet  with  the 
sympathy  and  obtain  the  approbation  of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Knowledge. 

In  referring  to  the  Report  for  an  explanation  of  the  objects  of  this  Association, 
the  Committee  beg  to  state  that  they  expect  no  sudden  or  immediate  alteration  of 
present  arrangements,  nor  is  it  their  wish  to  sanction  an^  steps  Ukel^  to  be  offen- 
uve  or  injurious  to  employers,  but  that  they  hope  to  effect  tne  desired  improve- 
ment by  a  patient  perseverance  in  the  use  of  conciliatory  measures — ^by  appeals 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  to  the  public  generally — ^and,  bv  a  proper  represent- 
ation of  the  inutility  and  evils  of  the  present  Late  Hour  system,  to  unite  the 
trade  in  an  effort  for  the.  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  alteration. 

The  Committee  earnestly  hope,  that  the  interest  taken  in  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  object  will  be  manifested  by  your  favouring  them  with  your  names  and 
contributions. 

It  is  intended  the  Association  shall  consist  of  Principals  and  others  a« 
Honorary  Members,  subscribing  10«.  6d,  and  imwards  per  annum,  and  of 
Assistants,  Apprentices,  and  others  as  Members,  subscribing  5«.  and  upwards  per 
annum,  in  aid  of  its  fonds.  Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfiuly 
received. 

J.  UNDERWOOD,  Hon.  See, 


Communications  and  subscriptions  can  be  forwarded  per  post  office  or  banker's 
order  only  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  at  the  Committee  room  as  above. 


H.  Morton,  Printer  9  Crane^urt  Fleet-rtrwjt.  London. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
PROPOSED  PHARMACEUTICAL  BILL. 

We  had  fully  expected  and  hoped  to  have  been  enabled  before 
this  time  tO  furnish  our  readers  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  Bill, 
but  the  Council  objecting  to  issue  it  officially  in  an  imperfect  state, 
the  publication  has  been  delayed  during  the  reconsideration  of 
some  of  the  clauses,  which  were  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  suggestions  offered  by  the  President  and  Censors  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  the  Deputation,  at  the  interview  on  the 
19th  of  June,  miist  be  further  considered  by  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  reference  to  the  Bill,  and  must  also  be  decided  on 
by  the  Council,  before  we  should  be  justified  in  publishing  the 
Bill,  either  in  its  present  form  or  with  the  modifications  now  pro- 
posed. 

The  appointment  of  a  joint  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of 
Physicians  and  Chemists,  makes  a  material  alteration  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  as  originally  projected,  and 
in  carrying  out  such  an  arrangement',  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  harmonious  working  of  the  plan.  While  forming  a 
Pharmaceutical  Institution,  it  is  important  on  our  side  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  our  own  body,  at  the  same  time  availing  our- 
selves of  such  beneficial  assbtance  as  the  College  of  Physicians 
may  be  disposed  to  afford.  It  is  equally  important  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  maintain  its  own  dignity  and  independence,  and 
to  avoid  officially  placing  any  of  its  members  in  a  position  which 
might  be  considered  derogatory  if  identified  with,  and  under  the 
control  of  another  body.  These  considerations  are  matters  of 
detail  which  must  not  be  overlooked  on  either  side ;  and  on  our 
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part  we  must  recollect  diat  we  are  endeaTOTmng  to  legislate  not 
for  the  present  ag^  merely^  but  for  succeeding  ages,  when  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  material  improrement  (the  result  of  the 
legislation  itself)  will  take  place  in  the  qualifications  and  charac- 
ter of  our  bod^9  which  should  enjoy  a  position  in  the  profession 
corresponding  with  such  improyement. 

We  hope  to  be  able  in  our  next  number  to  giye  further  particu- 
lars respecting  the  progress  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  with  a 
copy  of  the  entire  Bill,  which  we  are  anxious  to  see  published  as 
soon  as  those  portions  of  it  now  under  consideration  have  been 
satisfactorily  completed. 

The  outlbe  of  the  Bill,  which  we  hare  already  given,  appears 
to  be  approved  by  our  brethren  in  Ireland,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  following  remarks  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press ,  of  June  17. 
After  quoting  our  leading  article  of  last  month  respecting  the  pro- 
posed College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Examination  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  the  Editor  proceeds  to  observe-* 

"  Should  such  a  Bill  as  this  be  introduced  into  Parliament,  the  extension 
of  its  provisions  to  Ireland  must  be  demanded.  To  leave  this  oountiy  as  it 
now  is,  without  any  provision  for  the  education  of  an  Apothecary  or  Fhar- 
maoeutical  Practitioner,  is  monstrous.  Let  the  representatives  of  the  sixty 
fihareholders  of  the  I>ublin  Apothecaries'  Company  proceed  with  the  manu- 
facture of  mongrel  doctors  if  they  will,  but  let  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Ireland  have  some  provision  made  for  compounding  their  prescriptions. 
We  do  not  advocate  the  measure  of  an  entirely  free  trade  in  the  com- 
pounding and  sale  of  drugs,  but  we  do  advocate  such  fireedom  of  trade  as 
will  permit  competent  Chemists,  not  educated  or  practising  as  Surgeons 
cr  Doctors,  to  omipound  and  dispense  Medicine.  That  Chemists  are  even 
now  just  as  fully  authorised  to  compound  prescriptions  in  Ireland  as  they 
are  in  England,  we  are  finnljr  convinced ;  and  that  the  monopoly  usurped 
by  the  Apothecaries'  Company  with  the  aid  of  law  intimidation,  could  not 
be  maintained,  if  properly  resisted,  we  are  equally  certain. 


THE  SALE  OF  MEDICINES  BY  UNQUALIFIED 
PERSONS. 

The  discnssions  arising  on  some  of  the  details  of  the  proposed 
Pbajmacentical  Bill  have  elicited  numerous  commnnications  from 
our  brethren  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Among 
ihe  several  subjects  uus  canvasseo^  there  is  none  whicn  appears  to 
excite  more  interest  than  the  restriction  T^hich  is  proposed  on  the 
dispensing  of  prescriptions,  and  the  practice  of  Pharmacj  in  gene- 
ral by  unqualified  persons. 

In  our  last  number  ire  published  extracts  of  letters  from  Mr. 
Robert  Raw  and  two  other  correspondents  (page  576),  in  which 
are  pointed  out  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  sanctioning  by  law  the 
sale  of  medicines  by  chandlers,  hucksters,  and  other  uneducated 
persons.  These  remarks  have,  as  we  anticipated,  drawn  atten* 
tion  to  the  question,  and  several  able  letters  have  been  subsequently 
received  containing  similar  sentiments.  Some  of  the  communica- 
tions alluded  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Couacil^  others  to  the 
editor. 

The  facts  and  arguments  thus  prominently  and  officially  brought 
forward,  have  induced  the  Council  to  reconsider  the  clauses  rela- 
tinfi^  to  the  prohibition,  and  some  alterations  have  been  made  in 
Older  to  obviate  the  objections.  We  are  glad  this  opportunity  has 
occmred  of  obtiuning  information  respecting  the  abuses  existing  in 
country  districts,  comprising  &cts  which  do  not  come  immediately 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  members  residing  in  the  metropolis. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  before  us,  that  great  mischief  arises 
from  tne  indiscriminate  sale  of  medicines,  whether  simple  or  com* 
pounded,  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  their  qualities,  and  who 
possess  no  claim  to  be  recognised  as  Chemists  and  Druggists. 
Such  persons,  not  being  able  to  distinguish  drugs  of  good  quality 
from  such  as  are  adulterated,  or  in  other  respects  inferior,  are  in 
iheir  selection  guided  chiefly  by  the  price,  purchasing  the  cheapest 
articles  in  the  market.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  under- 
sell the  regular  Chemist  and  Drug^t,  who,  if  he  pays  proper 
attention  to  quality,  cannot  compete  with  such  opponents ;  and  is 
often  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  a  mere  subsistence,  to  meet  in  some 
degree  the  demand  for  cheap  medicines.  By  this  means  not  only 
is  the  respectable  Chemist  injured  and  deprived  of  a  proportion  of 
Ids  legitimate  business,  but  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  public  by  the 
drculation  of  inferior  drugs  in  the  market — the  inevitable  result 
of  a  rmnoos  competition  in  price,  among  persons  many  of  whom 
are  quite  incapable  of  judging  of  the  quality.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
evil  resulting  from  sudi  unrestricted  traffic.  Besides  salts,  senna, 
sulphur,  and  other  innocuous  medicines,  poisons  in  general  ara 
comprised  in  this  competition;  preparations  of  opium,  child's 
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cordial,  and  a  variety  of  other  dangerous  substances  are  habitually 
compounded  and  sold  by  persons  quite  incompetent  to  perform 
wiih  safety  to  the  public  this  responsible  duty.  We  have  on 
several  occasions  alluded  to  the  fatal  results  arismg  from  thb  cir- 
cumstance, especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
poisoning  of  children  is  a  frequent  occurrence  :  and  it  has  been 

E roved  that  these  abuses  are  carried  on  to  the  most  reckless  extent 
y  persons  who  are  not  regular  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

We  are  informed  that  in  some  country  towns  containing  only 
one  Chemist  there  are  five  or  six  chandlers'  shops  in  which  Medi- 
cines are  sold  by  persons  who  have  no  pretensions  to  Pharmaceu* 
tical  qualification.  In  many  places  a  majority  of  the  venders  of 
drugs  are  of  the  same  dass,  and  in  some  instances  the  shops  of 
these  parties  are  made  to  resemble  those  of  the  Chemists,  so  that 
the  public  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  legitimate  Chemist 
from  the  ignorant  pretender. 

These  being  the  abuses  chiefly  prevailing  in  the  country,  a  pro- 
hibition merely  against  dispensing  prescriptions  would  be  of  little 
or  no  service  m  such  localities,  ana  the  restriction  as  to  the  as« 
sumption  of  the  name  of  Chemist  and  Druggist  would  be  but  a 
partial  remedy  if  the  sale  of  Medicines  by  unqualified  persons 
were  legalized  by  a  specific  exception  in  the  Bill. 

We  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  complete  and  effectual 
remedy,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  use  every  effort,  and  to  consider  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings.  In  legislating  with  reference  to  any 
particular  class  of  the  community,  we  must  always  recollect  that 
the  object  of  legislation  is  the  welfare  of  the  public.  The  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  or  any  other  voluntary  association,  may  with 
propriety  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  the  general  interests  of  its 
members,  but  the  Legislature  can  only  recognise  such  claims 
so  far  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  publie 
at  large.  It  is  on  public  grounds,  therefore,  that  we  must 
advocate  the  kind  of  restriction  which  may  be  desirable,  carefully 
avoiding  any  argument  appearing  to  indicate  a  desire  to  establish 
a  monopoly,  which,  in  the  present  age  of  ''free  trade*'  would  not 
be  tolerated. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  always,  in  reference  to  ibis  subject, 
opposed  the  general  principle  of  restriction,  contending  that  the 
public  should  be  unfetterea  in  this  respect,  admitting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  law  shoidd  prohibit  the  fraudulent  assumption  of 
any  name,  title,  or  qualification.  In  the  sale  of  Medicines,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  protect  the  public  against  iJie  evils  and 
dangers  under  consideration  without  carrying  the  prolubition 
rather  further,  and  this  is  a  subject  wHch  £mands  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Plrofessbn  as  well  as  the  Legislature. 


THE  DANGER  OF  QUACKERY. 

^  Here  lies  the  water ;  good  :  here  stands  the  man  ;  good :  If  the  man 
go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nil  he,  he  goes ;  mark, 
you  that :  but  if  the  water  come  to  liim,  and  drown  liim,  he  drowns  not 
himself/'— -SoibH  Act  v,  Scene  I. 

We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
Ae  judicious  application  of  water  internally  and  externally ,  warm 
er  cold,  according  to  circumstances,  as  a  means  of  preserving 
health  or  alleviating  certain  slight  derangements  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But  water,  used  as  a  substitute  for  Medicine^  and  admi- 
nistered ad  libitum  and  indiscriminately,  becomes  a  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  unqualified  persons. 
.  The  case  of  Mr.  Dresser,  at  the  establishment  at  Sudbrooke 
Park,  should  be  a  warning  to  those  who  are  labourins*  under  the 
monomania  respecting  the  water  cure,  believing  that  this  element 
18  a  panacea  for  all  disorders.  In  the  above  case  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  was  returned  by  the  jury  at  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  and 
the  "Doctor''(Mr.  Ellis)  took  his  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
on  the  20th  of  June,  but  was  acquitted.  In  the  latter  verdict  we 
folly  concur,  as  we  consider  that  in  this  particular  case  the  respon- 
sibility  rested  with  the  patient  himself,  and  that  a  verdict  oifelo^ 
dc'se  would  have  been  more  appropriate  than  one  of  man^ 
$laughter. 

It  appears  that  the  patient,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  understood  what  is  caJled  the  ''water  cure,"  and  had 
great  faith  in  its  efficacy.  He  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Ellis,  with  the  determination  of  trying  the  *' water 
cure,''  and  declined  to  call  in  a  Medical  man,  although  the  propo- 
sition was  made  to  him.  Moreover,  he  was  not  taken  into  the 
establishment  on  the  usual  terms  as  a  patient,  but  went  as  a 
visitor,  paying  nothing  for  the  accommodation  and  attendance, 
which  were  freely  given  by  the  "  doctor.*'  The  most  careful 
attention  was  bestowed,  and  every  advantage  was  afforded  which 
the  establishment  could  furnish.  Baths  were  at  his  service  twice 
or  thnce  a  day,  wet  blankets  in  the  interval.  If  he  complained  of 
pain  in  his  chest  or  uneasiness  in  the  head,  a  >vet  cloth  was  always 
ready.  No  trouble  was  spared  to  preserve  his  life  by  means  o( 
**  water  cure."  But  this  incessant  care  and  attention  produced 
no  benefit ;  the  patient  became  more  feeble  and  Lis  extremities 
eold,  and  within  four  days  of  his  admission  to  the  establishment 
he  died.  We  contend  that  the  patient  was  reponsible.  He  knew 
that  Mr.  Ellis  was  not  a  legally  qualified  Medical  Practitioner—^ 
he  knew  the  nature  of  the  system  on  which  he  relied,  and  per- 
sisted in  adhering  to  it  to  the  last.  If  a  Medical  man  had  been 
present,  he  might  have  detected  the  symptoms  of  arrested  circu- 
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lation^  resulting,  in  all  probability,  from  tho  ezoesfiive  use  of  tejad 
applications  in  a  constitution  weakened  by  previous  disease.  Mr. 
ElHs  should  not  be  blamed  because  he  failed  to  make  this  dis- 
ooreiy.  Such  knowledge  as  he  possessed  he  applied  with  the 
utmost  assiduity;  but  Medical  knowledge,  being  a  branch  of 
education  quite  distinct  from  the  '^  water  cure/'  did  not  come 
within  his  province.  If  patients,  when  suffering  under  serious  dis- 
orders, entrust  their  lives  to  the  proprietor  of  a  bathing  estar 
Uishment,  ^ving  orders  themselves  for  the  usual  treatment  to  bo 
applied,  the  person  who  executes  these  orders  should  not  be  held 
responsible,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  patients  are  tun^ 
6ompos  mentis. 

If,  however^  the  proprietor  of  a  bath  exceeds  his  legitimate  pro* 
▼ince,  by  undertaking,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  cure  various 
disorders,  superseding  the  regular  Medical  man,  and  prohibiting 
liie  use  of  oi^nary  remedies,  then,  in  the  event  of  a  fntal  result^ 
the  case  would  be  very  difierent  from  that  under  consideration. 


BOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  first  stone  of  the  projected  Laboratories  of  this  Institution 
was  laid  on  the  16th  of  June,  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council,  Members,  and  a  laige 
assembly  of  noblemen  and  gentiemen.  After  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  addressed  the  assembly  in  a 
rerj  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
Chemistiy  on  tne  Continent,  and  the  importance  of  the  science  in 
an  its  departments  in  relation  to  medicine,  the  arts,  agriculture^ 
and  civilization  in  general.  His  lordship  contrasted  the  rajad 
strides  of  Continental  Chemistry  with  the  comparatively  slow 
progress  which  the  science  has  made  in  this  country,  which  latter 
ne  attributed  to  the  want  of  encouragement  and  opportunities  for 
study — a  deficiency  which  would  be  suppHed  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Chemistry  and  its  Laboratories,  the  first  stone  of  which  had 
just  been  laid. 

Hie  Bishop  of  Oxford  made  some  very  appropriate  observations 
on  the  occasion,  demonstratinp^  the  advantage  of  science,  when 
properiy  cultivated,  in  promoting  religion,  by  extending  far  and 
wide  a  knowledge  of  the  beneficence  displayed  in  the  Creation. 

His  Royal  Highness,  in  conclusion,  expressed  the  satisfaction  he 
ielt  in  promoting  the  cause  of  science  by  assisting  in  the  estaUish* 
ment  of  an  institution  which  he  felt  persuaded  would  effect  mudi 
good,  and  the  interests  of  which  he  woidd  at  all  times  be  glad  to 
promote  by  any  means  in  his  power. 


TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THB  SECOND  LECTURE 
ON  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

BX  C.  BROOKE^  £SQ.»  M.B.y  CANTAB. 

Thk  six  primary  forms^-the  Cube,  the  Square  Prism,  the 
Right  Rhombic  Prism,  the  Oblique  Rhombic  Prism,  the  Doubly 
Oblique  Prism,  and  the  Rhomboid,  were  described  at  the  coa« 
elusion  of  the  last  lecture^  and  their  characteristic  differences 
pointed  out ;  an  attention  to  which  will  in  many  instances  mate- 
fially  assist  the  student  in  determbing  the  primary  form.  In 
some  substances,  however,  the  character  of  the  crystal  is  masked 
1^  a  disproportionate  development  in  particular  directions :  thus 
toe  crystals  of  tartaric  acid  usually  present  a  triangular  shape, 
^  remion  of  which  to  the  primary  form  is  by  no  means  obvious ; 
and  the  Rochelle  salt  commonly  occurs  in  half  prisms.  In 
some  other  instances  the  occurrence  of  analogous  modifications 
on  dissimilar  edges  and  angles  gives  an  appearance  of  sym- 
metry to  the  crystal  that  does  not  really  exist ;  in  these  and 
many  other  cases  the  primary  form  can  only  be  determined  by 
measurement  of  the  angles  at  which  the  planes  or  faces  of  the 
crystal  are  inclined  to  each  other,  for  which  purpose  two  instra- 
ments  have  been  devised. 

The  Goniometer  of  Carangeau  consists  of  two  small  straight 
bars  of  metal  crossing  each  other^  and  moveable  on  a  pin  by 
which  they  are  united.  In  using  this  instrument,  the  shorter 
arms  are  closely  applied  to  the  two  surfaces,  the  mutual 
incltnation  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  measure.  The  pin  is 
iheu  applied  to  the  centre  of  a  graduated  semicircle,  and  the 
angle  between  the  longer  arms,  which  is  manifestly  equal  to  that 
between  the  shorter  ones,  is  determined.  The  results  obtained 
by  this  instrument  are,  however,  very  uncertain ;  and  if  the 
surfaces  to  be  measured  are  very  small,  it  is  wholly  inapplicable. 
'  Wollaston's  Reflective  Goniometer  is  a  far  more  perfect  instru* 
ment :  by  this  the  inclination  of  fieices,  of  which  the  area  is  less 
than  0,00001  inch,  may  be  correctly  determined.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  graduated  circle  moveable  in  a  vertical  plane ; 
to  the  centre  of  this  the  crystal  is  attached  by  a  moveable  arni, 
capable  of  being  so  adjusted  that  the  edge  of  the  crystal,  at 
which  the  planes  forming  the  required  angle  meet,  may  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  the  circle.  Two  signals  are  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  from  the  instrument,  neatly  in  the  vertical 
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plane  of  the  instrument,  and  the  crystal  turned  on  the  axis  of  the 
circle  until  one  of  the  signals  seen  by  reflection  from  a  surface  of 
the  crystal  appears  to  coincide  with  the  other  seen  directly.  The 
graduated  circle,  together  with  the  crystal,  is  then  moved  in  its 
own  plane,  until  a  similar  coincidence  of  the  signals  is  obtained 
from  the  second  surface ;  the  angle  through  which  the  circle  has 
been  moved,  and  which  is  equal  to  the  required  angle,  is  then 
ascertained.  For  a  more  particular  description  of  this  instrument* 
tlie  reader  is  referred  to  either  of  the  works  before  mentioned. 

Having  thus  described  the  method  of  determining  crystalline 
forms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  peculi- 
arities of  crystallization. 

In  many  of  the  observed  secondary  forms,  the  relative  dimen* 
sions  of  the  surfaces  bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  those  of  the 
primary  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  particles  of  some 
substances  have  a  tendency  to  be  deposited  in  the  direction  of  a 
plane,  whence  tabular  or  laminated  crystals  result,  as  in 
naphthaline  and  benzoic  acid  ;  in  others  there  is  a  tendency  to 
linear  deposition,  producing  fibrous  or  acicular  crystals,  as  ia 
caffeine  and  hydrochloratc  of  morphia.  The  salts  which  are 
sparingly  soluble  frequently  yield  very  minute  crystals :  gallic 
acid  and  disulphate  of  quinine  are  examples  of  this  kind  ;  while, 
those  which  are  freely  soluble  in  hot  water,  as  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  alum,  deposit  on  cooling  some  of  the  most  perfect 
artificial  crystals  that  can  be  obtained.  We  are,  however,  at 
present  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  character  of  crystals  depends ;  for  in  some  instances 
crystals  of  a  totally  different  character,  as  regards  the  relative 
dimensions  of  their  surfaces,  have  be3n  obtained  at  successive 
periods  from  the  same  solution. 

In  some  forms  of  crystals,  particularly  those  of  which  the 
Cube  and  the  Rhomboid  are  the  primary,  a  variety  is  occasion- 
ally observed  in  the  existence  of  only  half  the  number  of  faces 
belonging  to  any  particular  modification,  that  the  law  of  symme* 
try  requires.  These  are  called  kemihedral  forms.  These  hemi- 
hedral  forms  ^le  parallel  or  o^Ztgue,  according  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  existing  and  omitted  faces.  The  pentagonal 
dodecahedron  is  an  example  of  the  former  kind,  and  the  tetra- 
hedron of  the  latter.  As  the  tetrahedron  contains  half  the 
planes  by  which  the  octahedron  may  be  derived  from  the  Cube, 
It  has  by  some  been  called  the  kemioctahedron*  Hemihedral 
forms  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  quartz ;  and  a  remarkable 
connecting  link  between  the  form  and  optical  properties  of  crys- 
tals exists  in  the  observed  fact,  that  crystals  of  this  substance, 
having  right  or  left  handed  hemihedral  forms,  exhibit  respectively 
right  or  left  handed  circular  polarization. 
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Intersected  and  twin  crystals  occasionally  present  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  student.  Of  the  former,  the  staurolite 
amongst  natural  crystals,  and  the  sulphate  of  potash  amongst 
the  artificial,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  In  the  staurolite  two 
crystals  generally  intersect  each  other,  forming  a  cross,  as  the 
name  implies ;  in  the  sulphate  of  potash  three  crystals  are  com- 
bined, forming  an  apparently  regular  double  six-sided  pyramid. 

To  twin  crystals  the  term  of  hemitrope  was  applied  by  Haiiy, 
because  they  may  generally  be  conceived  to  result  from  cutting 
a  crystal  in  half,  and  turning  one  portion  half  round  on  the  other. 
The  plane  common  to  the  two  portions  of  the  crystal  is  called 
the  twin  plane,  and  is  parallel  either  to  one  of  the  primary  planes, 
or  to  a  secondary  plane  resulting  from  some  simple  law  of  decre- 
ment. These  crystals  may  frequently  be  recognised  by  the 
existence  of  notches,  called  re-entering  angles^  or  by  lines  on  the 
surface  which  point  out  the  position  of  the  twin  plane. 

Occasionally  substances  are  found  naturally  crystallized  in  a 
form  that  does  not  belong  to  themselves,  but  to  some  other  com- 
pound of  the  same  base :  thus,  crystals  of  oxide  of  iron  are  found 
having  the  form  of  sulphuret  or  carbonate  of  iron.  In  these  it 
appears  that  the  crystal  must  have  undergone  a  chemical  change 
unaccompanied  by  change  of  form  ;  these  are  called  epigine 
crystals.  Sometimes,  also,  substances  not  possessing  a  crystalline 
structure  are  found  in  the  form  of  regular  crystals ;  they  must 
be  considered  as  only  casts  of  the  crystals  they  represent,  and 
are  called  psevdomorphous.  These  accidental  formations,  how^ 
ever,  belong  more  to  the  province  of  the  mineralogist. 

There  are  some  natural  as  well  as  artificial  productions, 
that  occur  in  two  distinct  forms  ;  nor  do  we  possess  any  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  which  determine  the  assumption  of  one  or 
other  of  these  forms.  For  example :  arragonite  and  carbonate 
of  lime  are  chemically  the  same,  though  belonging  to  different 
primary  forms ;  and  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  if  de- 
posited from  an  acid  solution,  are  square  prisms  ;  but  if  from  a 
neutral  solution,  they  are  right  rhombic  prisms.  Such  substances 
are  said  to  be  dimorphous. 

The  general  outline  of  the  subject  which  it  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  these  Lectures  to  give,  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
allusion  to  the  theory  of  Isomorphism^  to  which  the  attention  of 
some  Chemists  has  of  late  been  much  directed.  Neither  our 
space  nor  the  time  devoted  to  the  Lecture  will  allow  more  than 
a  statement  that  many  groups  of  Chemical  substances,  having 
the  same  crystalline  form,  are  found  to  enter  into  analogous 
combinations,  which  also  respectively  present  the  same  form ; 
and  that  some  other  groups  have  been  observed  to  enter  into 
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similar  combinationSy  having  very  similar  crystalline  characters  : 
under  tbese  circumstances  the  bodies  are  said  to  be  Jsomor^ 
phouSf  of  this  the  salts  of  phosphoric  and  arsenic  acids  afibrd  a 
remarkable  example. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  parallelisms  existing  between 
the  various  edges  of  a  crystal  in  very  many  instances  affords  a 
ready  indication  of  the  relation  of  the  secondary  planes  to  each 
ether,  and  of  their  laws  of  decrement.  As,  however,  this  de* 
partment  of  the  subject  cannot  be  further  elucidated  without  the 
aid  of  diagramSy  our  readers  are  again  referred  to  Enc.  Meir. 
Art*  Crystalloorapiit.  Those  who  are  a  little  further 
advanced  in  mathematical  knowledge,  will  find  this  and  other 
general  propositions  investigated  widi  great  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance fn  the  treatise  of  Professor  Miller. 

The  Lecture  was  concluded  with  a  brief  explanation  and  illus- 
tration of  the  method  of  drawing  crystals ;  of  which  a  detailed 
account  will  be  found  in  the  works  above-mentioned.  The  gene- 
ral principle  of  the  method  may  be  stated  to  be  that  of  deter- 
mining the  position  in  perspective  of  the  various  edges,  by  the 
lines  of  intersection  on  a  much  larger  diagram  than  that  intended 
to  be  drawn,  and  then  placing  these  lines  by  parallels  on  a  dia- 
gram of  the  required  size  drawn  beneath ;  by  these  means  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  accuracy  in  the  relative  position  of  the  ed^es  may 
be  obtained. 
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MR.  M0&80K,  VICE^FREfllOXNT,   IK  THE  CHAIR. 

A  paper  was  te^A 

ON  THE  MEDICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PBOPEETIES  OF 
THE  RHIZOPHORA  MANGLE,  OR  MANGROVE  TREE. 

BT  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B 

Among  the  vast  variety  of  vegetable  wonders  with  which  the 
happy  regions  within  the  tropics  so  richly  abound,  nature  pre« 
sents  few  more  worthy  of  attention  or  admiration^  than  the 
Rhizophora  mangle,  or  black  mangrove  of  the  English  islands, 
the  mangle  Colorado  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  mangle,  or 
paUtuvier  of  the  French  ;  a  tree  totally  distinct  from  the  white 
mangrove,  which  belongs  to  the  genus  Conocarpus. 

The  black  mangrove  is  a  tree  frequently  of  imposing  statnre, 
attaining  an  altitiuie  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  more  feet,  and 
occupying  marshy  situations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  as  at  the 
bottom  of  English  Harbour,  Ajiitigua,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  which  empties  iself  into  the  harbour  at  Cape  Henri, 
Hayti.  Its  roots  rise  in  the  form  of  arches  above  the  muddy  soil 
in  which  it  grows,  and  afford  attachment  to  myriads  of  small 
but  deiicious'oysters,  which  are  left  bare  during  the  efflux  of  the 
tide,  giving  rise  to  the  popular  fable  of  oysters  growing  on  trees, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  their  not  being  fed  by,  but  merely 
adhering  to  the  tree,  is  literally  true.  These  oysters  make  a 
most  incomparable  soup,  of  which  I  once  partook  at  the  house 
of  an  American  merchant  at  Cape  Henri. 

The  shade  of  these  trees  affords  harbour  during  the  day  to 
innumerable  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  nestle  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  infest  the  houses  of  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mangrove  swamp 
during  the  night. 

But  in  the  economy  of  nature  the  mangrove  performs  a  most 
important  part,  wresting  annually  fresh  portions  of  the  land  from 
die  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  adding  them  to  the  domain  of 
man ;  this  is  effected  in  a  twofold  manner,  by  the  progressive 
advance  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  atrial  germination  of  the  seeds, 
which  do  not  quit  their  lofty  cradle  till  they  have  assumed  the 
form  of  actual  trees,  and  drop  into,  the  water  with  their  roots 
ready  prepared  to  take  possession  of  the  mud  in  advance  of  their 
parent  stems,  and  repel  to  a  farther  and  perpetually  increasing 
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distance  the  invasion  of  the  water.  The  progression  by  means 
of  the  roots  is  effected  by  fresh  roots  which  issue  from  the  trunk 
at  some  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  arching 
downwards,  penetrate  the  mud,  establishing  themselves  as  the 
pioneers  of  fresh  invasions  of  the  retiring  element.  In  this 
manner,  the  plants  soon  after  their  descent  from  their  parent 
trees,  continue,  during  their  early  years,  to  advance  steadily 
forward  till  they  have  attained  a  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and 
gained  a  position  considerably  in  advance  of  their  parent  trunks. 
After  this  fewer  additions  are  made  to  the  roots,  but  the  head 
begins  to  expand  in  every  direction,  spreading  its  branches  on 
all  sides.  These  branches,  in  their  turn,  send  down  long  slender 
roots,  like  those  of  the  banyan  fig  tree  {Ficus  Indicd)  which, 
rapidly  elongating,  descend  from  all  varieties  of  height,  and 
Teaching  ^e  water,  penetrate  the  mud,  becoming  in  time  in* 
dependent  trees ;  thus  a  complicated  labyrinth  of  vegetation  is 
at  length  formed,  serving  to  arrest  the  particles  of  soil  washed 
down  from  the  interior,  these,  by  their  accumulation,  raise 
the  level  of  the  ground,  till  at  length  what  had  been  water,  is 
converted  into  a  saltmarsh ;  and  what  had  been  a  saltmarsh, 
becomes  progressively  dry  land,  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  man, 
and  teeming  with  fertility  from  its  copious  intermixture  with  the 
exuvise  of  marine  animals  and  vegetables. 

For  a  description  of  the  singular  structure  and  form  of  the 
fruit,  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  plant,  and  the 
important  purposes  for  which  it  appears  to  have  been  created,  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  instructive  and  highly  interesting 
details  of  Jacquin,  as  such  details  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  objects  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  and  occupy  an 
unreasonable  portion  of  its  space. 

Almost  every  part  of  the  mangrove — the  bark,  roots,  and  the 
fruit  more  particularly — abounds  in  an  astringent  principle,  which 
is  successfully  applied  to  the  purposes  of  tanning,  and  as  the 
tree  is  so  abundant  within  the  tropics,  it  might  be  worth  the 
while  of  some  practical  speculator  to  make  an  extract  on  the 
spot,  and  introduce  it  into  the  English  market  for  the  use  of  the 
tanners  and  dyers. 

For  external  application,  in  arresting  hemorrhage  and  dis- 
posing malignant  ulcers  to  assume  a  healthy  action,  a  decoction 
of  the  bark  has  been  found  most  effectual  by  Dr.  Barham,  who  in- 
forms  us  in  his  work  that  he  had  a  son  *'  that  was  extraordinarily 
full  of  the  confluent  small  pox,  the  soles  of  whose  feet  separated, 
and  came  off  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  and  left  his  feet  raw,  and 
so  tender  that  he  could  not  set  them  upon  the  ground,  upon 
which  he  sent  for  some  of  the  tan  fat,  or  liquor  of  this  bark,  such 
as  they  tan  their  leather  with,  and  added  a  little  alum,  and  boiled 
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it  up  very  strong,  with  which  he  bathed  his  feet  every  day,  and 
in  about  a  week's  time  his  feet  were  as  hard  and  firm  as  ever^ 
and  he  was  able  to  walk  about  without  shoes  on/' 

For  tanning,  the  mangrove  is  said  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
oak  bark,  completing  in  six  weeks  an  operation  which  with  the 
latter  occupies  at  least  six  months,  and  the  sole  leather  so 
tanned,  is  said  to  be  more  durable  than  any  other. 

Piso,  in  his  History  of  Brazil,  recommends  the  toasted  root  as 
an  application  to  relieve  the  pain  of  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
sting  of  a  fish  which  he  calls  nigui,  but  what  this  fish  is  I  know 
not — possibly  the  sting-ray  so  common  in  the  tropical  seas.  It 
should  be  applied  warm. 

14,  Octagon,  Pfynouih* 


NOTE    ON   THE 
TESTS  OF  THE  PURITY  OF  BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA. 

BT  Ma.  REDWOOD, 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  to  the  PharmaceaUcal  Society. 

SoHE  observations  which  have  recently  been  made  at  a  meet* 
ing  of  this  Society,  with  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  copaiba^ 
especially  that  used  for  filling  the  cheap  capsules,  have  induced 
many  of  our  members  to  examipe  their  copaiba  capsules  with 
the  \iew  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  contents  were 
genuine.  In  these  examinations  the  ordinary  tests,  mentioned 
in  works  on  Materia  Medica,  have  of  course  been  resorted  to^ 
and  in  some  instances  results  have  been  obtained  indicating^ 
according  to  the  tests  used,  that  the  copaiba  was  not  genuine. 
I  have  been  applied  to  for  my  opinion  m  two  or  three  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  after  examining  several  samples  of  copaiba 
obtained  from  diflferent  sources,  and  trying  the  action  of  all  the 
tests  upon  them,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  satisfac* 
tory  method,  applicable  in  all  cases,  for  determining  the  purity 
or  impurity  of  this  oleo-resinous  substance  by  the  application  of 
a  simple  test,  has  hitherto  been  pointed  out.  Some  of  the  tests 
which  appear  to  have  been  most  relied  upon,  I  believe  to.  be 
quite  valueless,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  samples  of 
copaiba  have  been  condemned  as  impure  on  very  insufficient 
data. 

In  obtaining  the  results  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  have 
used  the  three  following  specimens  of  copaiba,  but  some  of  the 
experiments  were  repeated  on  several  others:— 

L  Part  of  a  specimen  in  our  Museum,  which  was  received 
about  two  years  ago  from  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Goodbaro^ 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.    It  was  taken  by  Mr,  Goodbarn  himself 
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from  a  tcee  in  a  primeyal  forest,  in  the  district  of  Macah6y  about 
four  days'  joarney  from  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1843.  The  tree  was  at  the  same  time  cut  down,  and  some 
of  the  wood,  bark,  and  leaves  were  sent  with  the  specimen.  On 
comparing  these  with  Hayne's  plates,  they  were  found  to  corres- 
pond with  those  of  Copaifera  trapezifolia.  Mr.  Good  barn  de- 
scribed the  tree  as  having  been  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  authenticated  specimens  of  genuine  copaiba  in  this 
country. 

2.  A  spedmen  of  copaiba  taken  from  some  capsules,  said  to 
have  been  imported  from  France.  This  specimen  was  brought 
me  for  exam  mat  ion  by  a  merchant  in  the  city.  It  had  been 
previously  examined  and  condemned  as  impure,  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  genuine  and  very  good* 

3.  A  specimen  of  good  commercial  copaiba  obtained  from  a 
wholesale  house. 

The  following  are  the  tests  which  I  have  applied  to  these  spe- 
cimens, together  with  the  results  :— 

A,  The  addition  of  two  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  to  one  of 
copaiba  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  any  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol  has  been  mixed  with 
the  copaiba.  This  is  one  of  the  tests  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopma ;  it  is  stated  that  genuine  copaiba  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  the  above  quantity  of  alcohol. 

On  applying  this  test  to  the  specimens,  a  perfect  solution  was 
formed  with  No.  1,  but  not  with  either  of  the  others.  After 
adding  the  alcohol,  which  was  of  specific  gravity  .795,  to  No.  12 
and  No.  3,  a  white  flocculent  substance  xemained  undissolved, 
and  ultimately  settled  to  the  bottom.  This  substance  was  col- 
lected, and  appeared  on  examination,  to  be  the  viscid  resin  of 
the  copaiba,  which,  as  met  with  in  many  specimens,  is  scarcely, 
tf  at  all,  soluble,  either  in  rectified  spirit  or  in  alcohol.  I  applied 
this  test  to  several  other  samples  of  copaiba,  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  perfectly  genuine,  and  obtained  results  similar  to 
those  afforded  with  Nos.  2  and  3. 

The  use  of  this  test  in  the  manner  described  may  therefore 
lead  to  error,  as  it  indicates  the  presence  of  impurity  in  cases 
where  none  exists.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection  to  this 
test.  The  evidence  it  affords  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  sub- 
stances which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  very  imperfect.  It  is 
an  error  to  conclude  that  a  substance  insoluble  in  alcohol,  when 
added  to  that  liquid  alone,  will  therefore  be  insoluble  if  it  be 
added  when  mixed  with  other  bodies.  The  balsam  of  copaiba 
itself  affords  an  illustration  of  this  statement.  This  oleo-resinous 
substance  consists  principally  of  volatile  oil  and  resin,  which 
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may  be  easily  separated.  The  Tolatile  oil  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  yet  when  mixed  with  the  resin  it  is  freeW  soluble. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  some  of  the  fixed 
oils,  which  by  themselves  are  either  slightly,  or  not  at  all  solu<* 
ble  in  spirit,  but  which  nevertheless  become  freely  soluble  when 
mixed  with  other  substances,  such  as  camphor,  resin,  oil  of 
lavender,  and  other  volatile  oils.  Some  of  the  resins,  also, 
which,  alone,  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol,  may  be  readily 
dissolved  when  mixed  with  camphor,  volatile  oils,  &c.  The  fact 
of  an  oieo-resinous  substance  being  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  is 
therefore  no  proof  that  it  contains  nothing  mixed  with  it  which 
by  itself  would  be  insoluble,  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  that 
menstruum. 

B,  A  solution  of  one  part  of  hydrate  of  potassa  in  two  parts  of 
water  has  been  recommended  as  a  good  test.  It  is  stated  that 
such  a  solutioD,  mixed  with  nine  parts  of  genuine  copaiba,  will 
form  a  transparent  mixture,  which  will  continue  clear  after  mo* 
derate  dilution  with  water  or  rectified  spirit ;  but  if  there  be  from 
three  to  six  per  cent,  of  fixed  oil  present,  the  mixture  will  be 
opaque. 

This  test,  when  applied  to  sample  No.  1,  formed  a  mixture 
which  continued  opaque  for  several  days  ;  it  then  separated  into 
two  strata,  the  upper  stratum  being  oily  or  saponaceous  and 
clear,  and  the  lower  stratum  aqueous,  clear,  and  colourless,  and 
forming  about  one-tenth  of  the  mixture.  On  shaking  the  tube^ 
the  mixture  became  again  opaque;  when  diluted  with  water, 
it  was  rendered  perfectly  milky ;  the  addition  of  spirit  rendered 
it  rather  more  clear,  but  left  it  still  slightly  opaque. 

The  same  test,  applied  to  specimen  No.  2,  formed  an  opaque 
mixture,  which,  after  standing  for  some  days,  separated  into 
three  strata.  The  top  stratum,  constituting  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole,  consisted  of  the  volatile  oil  of  copaiba ;  the  middle 
stratum  appeared  to  consist  of  the  resin  and  potash  in  the  form 
of  a  soap  ;  while  the  lowest  stratum  was  aqueous,  clear,  and 
colourless.  On  shaking  the  tube,  the  mixture  became  again 
opaque,  and  this  continued  after  dilution  with  water  or  spirit. 

The  same  test,  added  to  specimen  No.  3,  formed  a  mixture 
that  was  but  very  slightly  opaque.  No  separation  took  place  in 
it  after  standing  for  several  aays,  but  it  still  retained  a  slight 
degree  of  opacity.  On  adding  a  little  more  of  the  copaiba  to 
the  mixture  and  shaking  them  together,  it  became  perfectly 
dear,  thus  proving  that  the  quantity  of  solution  of  potash  first 
added  was  rather  more  than  the  copaiba  was  capable  of  forming 
a  clear  mixture  with.  After  obtaining  the  clear  mixture  in  this 
way,  it  became  quite  opaque  and  milky  on  diluting  it  with 
water,  and  slightly  opaque  on  adding  sptnt  to  it. 
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Finding  that  specimen  No.  3  formed  a  clear  mixture  when 
rather  less  tlian  the  quantity  specified  of  the  solution  of  potash 
was  added>  I  treated  the  other  specimens  with  the  solution  of 
potash  in  several  different  proportions*  No.  2  formed  a  mixture 
very  nearly  transparent,  when  only  one-third  of  the  specified 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  potash  was  used  ;  but  a  separation 
took  place  on  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours.  No.  1,  when 
mixed  in  this  and  several  other  proportions^  still  continued 
opaque. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  no  satisfactory  inference  can 
be  drawn,  with  reference  to  the  purity  of  copaibay  from  the  ap- 
plication of  this  test. 

C  Solution  of  ammonia  of  sp.  gr^  .960,  has  been  reconw 
mended  as  affording  a  good  test  of  the  purity  of  copaiba.  It 
is  stated,  that  if  one  part  of  such  solution  of  ammonia  be  added 
to  three  or  five  parts  of  genuine  copaiba,  the  mixture  will  be 
clear,  presenting  a  similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  copaiba 
before  the  admixture,  if  the  mixture  be  opaque,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  sign  of  adulteration  in  the  copaiba* 

I  believe  this  test  has  been  more  used  and  relied  on  than  any 
other;  but  Dr.  Christison  has  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
copaiba  may  be  mixed  with  a  sixth  of  its  weight  of  castor  oil 
without  afl'ecting  the  action  of  the  test.  I  have  found  it  liable 
to  an  objection  of  a  different  character,  as  the  following  expe* 
riments  will  show : — 

Specimen  No.  1,  when  treated  with  the  ammonia  as  directed, 
formed  an  opaque  mixture,  which  continued  so  after  standing 
for  several  days.  The  ammonia  was  added  in  a  great  many 
different  proportions  to  this  specimen,  but  in  all  cases  the  mix* 
ture  was  opaque. 

Specimen  No.  2,  treated  with  the  ammonia,  formed  at  first 
an  opaque  mixture  ;  after  standing  for  two  or  three  days,  it 
separated  into  three  strata  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mixture 
of  the  same  specimen  with  the  solution  of  potash. 

Specimen  No.  3,  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  formed  a 
perfectly  clear  and  homogeneous  mixture,  which  retained  this 
character  aAer  standing  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

This  test,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  objection  stated  by  Dr. 
Christison,  inay  indicate  impurity  where  none  exists. 

D.  Pure  copaiba  is  said  to  dissolve  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  to 
continue  translucent,  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of 
any  fixed  oil  being  indicated  by  the  product  being  opaque. 
This,  again,  is  one  of  the  tests  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharma* 
copoBta. 
This  test  was  tried  on  specimens  1,2,  and  3,  and  the  results 
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iFere  nearly  the  same  In  each  case.  After  adding  the  magnesia, 
applying  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  for  about  hatf-an-hour,  and 
stirring  the  mixture  from  time  to  time,  on  allowing  them  to«tand 
for  a  few  minutes,  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  settled  to  the  bot- 
tom of  each  of  the  tubes  in  which  the  mixtures  were  made.  The 
fluid,  or  semi-fluid,  portion  might  probably  be  said  to  be  trans- 
lucent y  but  I  presume  the  test  would  leave  as  many  degrees  of 
impurity  undetected  as  there  may  bs  degrees  of  translucency,  for, 
surely,  a  more  indefinite  indication  could  hardly  be  conceived. 
After  standing  for  several  days,  there  was  found  at  the  bottom  of 
each  tube  a  saponaceous  mass,  constituting  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  whole,  and  a  clear  oily  fluid  above.  Specimen 
No.  3  gave  the  largest  quantity  of  the  saponaceous  mass,  and 
specimen  No.  2  the  smallest. 

This  test  is  as  valueless  as  those  previously  noticed. 

E.  The  last  test  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  probably  the  worst 
of  all.  It  is  stated,  that  if  one- part  of  oil  of  vitriol  be  triturated 
with  three-parts  of  pure  copaiba,  a  plastic  reddish  mass  will  be 
formed ;  but  if  the  copaiba  contains  castor-oil  it  will  be  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  coloured,  and  will  acquire  the  consistence  of  turpen- 
tine. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  statement  is  erroneous,  and  the 
test  of  no  manner  of  value. 

Having  thus  proved  the  worthlessness  of  these  methods  of 
detecting  impurity  in  balsam  of  copaiba,  it  becomes  an  important 
question  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  other  less  exception- 
able method. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  involves  a  reference  to  the 
natural  history  and  chemical  composition  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  copaiba  met  with  in  commerce.  What  is  the  substance  to 
be  tested  ?  Is  it  always  the  same,  or  do  different  specimens  of  it 
differ  in  their  physical  and  chemical  characters  ?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  will  be  found  to  explain  the  discrepancies 
already  noticed  in  the  action  of  the  foregoing  tests  on  different 
samples  of  copaiba. 

The  substance  called  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  is  an  oleo-resinous 
exudation,  obtained  from  several  species  of  the  genus  Copaifera, 
by  making  incisions  into  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  It  possesses 
most  of  the  chemical  characters  of  commpn  turpentine.  By  distil- 
lation, or  saponification,  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  volatile  oil  and 
a  hard  resin.  These  exist  in  very  different  proportions  in  differ- 
ent samples  of  copaiba,  depending,  probably,  upon  the  species 
of  Copaifera  from  which  it  has  been  obtained,  the  soil  and  climate 
in  which  the  trees  have  grown,  and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  copaiba  has  been  kept.  I  have  found  the  quantity  of 
volatile  oil  to  be  twice  as  great  in  some  samples  as  in  others, 
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and  to  this  difference  is  chiefly  to  be  aicribed  the  diAsimilar  ao*> 
tion  of  the  tests  upoa  it.  There  is  f>robab1y  no  simple  test  that 
could  tfith  any  satisfaction  be  applied  for  the  detection  of  ios* 
purities  in  a  substance  which  is  itself  subject  to  such  great 
variations  in  composition. 

The  only  method  that  appears  to  me  to  be  at  all  satisfactory, 
of  examining  a  sample  of  copaibsy  with  the  view  of  estimating 
its  purity  and  value  as  a  therapeoiic  agent,  is,  first,  to  resolve 
it  into  its  proximate  constituents,  and  then  to  examine  these 
separately,  with  reference  to  tlieir  physical  and  cliemical  charac- 
ters. The  volatile  oil  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  constituent  of  copaiba,  which  possesses  any  me- 
dicinal activity.  This  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  copaiba 
with  water,  and  its  physical  characters  are  so  well  marked,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  adulteration  that  would  not  be 
Teadily  detected.  The  resin  would  of  course  be  at  the  same 
time  separated  by  the  above  process  of  distillation,  and  the 
consistence  and  other  characters  of  this  part  of  the  constituents 
of  the  copaiba,  will  afford  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  any  nonvolatile  impurities. 

The  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  in  different  specimens  of  copaiba 
met  with  in  commerce,  is  in  some  cases  as  low  as  30,  in  others 
as  high  as  60  per  cent.  The  specimens  No.  I  and  No.  2,  alluded 
to  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  contain  nearly  60  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil ;  they  are  therefore  unusually  rich  in  the  most  active 
constituent  of  the  copaiba.  This  volatile  oil  has  the  same  ulti- 
mate composition  as  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it  closely  coin- 
cides in  the  action  produced  by  most  chemical  agents ;  but  its 
taste,  smell,  and  other  physical  characters,  afford  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  that  or  any  other  substance  with  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  mixed. 

The  proportions  of  resin,  in  different  specimens  of  copaiba, 
also  vary  to  about  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the  volatile  oil, 
the  quantity  being  greatest  where  the  quantity  of  oil  is  smallest, 
and  vice  versa.  The  resinous  part  of  copaiba  differs  but  little 
from  common  resin,  obtained  from  torpentine.  It  is  considered 
to  possess  but  little  medicinal  activity,  probably  not  more  than 
common  resin. 
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The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes  which 
had  been  awarded  at  the  examinations  in  the  classes  of  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy. 

The  following  are  the  Questions  which  were  submitted  to  the 
candidates:— 


Id 

CLASS  or  CBSMISTBT. 

[The  mtmbers  to  the  right  indicate  the  relatwe  values  of  the  Qttestions.'] 

1.  Detail  the  method  of  ascertain iDg  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  salt  or  organic  compound,  soluble  in  water  .     •    •    •     •     50 

2.  Describe  the  mode  of  correcting  the  volumes  of  gases  for 
pressure  and  temperature «50 

3.  Give  a  description  of  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  light 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  olefiant  gas*  with  the  methods  of 
analysis  and  the  proof  of  the  composition  asserted    •     •     .100 

4.  Explain  the  law  of  Electrolytic  Decomposition.     •     .     50 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  law  of  Isomorphism       .     •     50 
6*  Give  a  description  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and  oxygen, 

including  the  chemical  history  of  the  bleaching  salts .     •     .100 

7.  Give  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  salts  of  baryta, 
strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  zinc      •     .     25 

8.  Give  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  salts  of  manganese, 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper    ••••••»..     25 

Geo.  Fowhes. 
class  of  materia  mbdica. 

1.  What  are  the  chemical  tests  for  the  detection  of  the  pre- 
sence and  of  the  purity  of  Cktmboge  ?  What  vegetable  product 
bears  some  resemblance  to  this  gum-resin  ? — and  how  would  you 
distinguish  them  ? 

2.  Name  the  officinal  seeds  whose  albumen  is  poisonous. 
State  their  generic  and  speci6c  names,  and  refer  them  to  their 
appropriate  natural  orders. 

3.  What  are  the  respective  microscopic  characters  of  Wheat- 
starch,  RtceHitareb,  and  the  starch  of  ZtngiberacesB  ?  What 
zingiberaceous  starch  is  found  in  commerce  ?  State  its  ordinary 
name,  the  plant  yielding  h,  and  the  place  of  its  production. 

4.  Enumerate  the  plants  yielding  the  several  sorts  of  Sarsapa- 
filla  found  in  commerce — referring  each  sort  to  its  respective 
plant,  as  far  at  least  as  has  been  ascertained.  In  what  respects 
do  Lima  and  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla  agree?  What  are  the  chi^- 
tacteristics  of  good  extract  of  Sarsaparilla? 

5.  What  are  the  conifierous  plants  yielding  the  turpentines 
from  which  the  oils  of  turpentine  of  French  and  English  com- 
merce are  respectively  obtained?  How  are  the  French  and 
English  Oils  distinguishable  ? 

6.  By  distillation,  balsam  of  Canada  yields  a  volatile  oil 
and  a  residual  resin.  Are  these  substances  products  or  educts? 
State  the  reasons  for  your  opinion  ? 

7.  What  is  the  readiest  chemical  means  of  distmguishing  th^ 
Camphor  of  Camphora  officmarum  from  the  Camphor  of  the 
Dryob€Lkmop§f 
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8.  Name  the  substanoes  respectively  labelled  A.  B.  C.  D. 
E.F. 

9.  Enumerate  the  diagnostic  botanical  characters  of  Compo^ 
sita;  and  mention  the  officinal  plants  obtained  from  it,  referring 
each  to*  in  appropriate  section,  and  stating  its  generic  and 
specific  names?  Mention  the  prevailing  chemical  constituents^ 
and  the  mefdical  properties  of  this  family  ? 

10.  What  are  the  natural  order,  generic  and  specific  name, 
place  of  production,  chemical  composition,  and  medical  pro* 
perties  of  Matico  ? 

11.  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  Chicory  in  coffee, 
and  of  roasted  grain  in  Chicory  ? 

12.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  deposit  which  falls  from 
the  decoction  of  Cinchona  as  it  cools  ? 

Jonathan  PEREiaA* 

CLASS  of  PHARMACT. 

1.  What  are  the  specific  gravities  of  "  liquor  ammonuB^'*  and 
**  liquor  ammonuB  fortior^*'  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ?  What 
proportions  of  ammonia  do  these  preparations  respectively 
contain. 

2.  What  is  the  proportion  of  mercury  in  blue  pill;  of  opium 
in  pulvii  ipecacuanha  compositus ;  and  of  calomel  in  *^ pilule 
hydrargyri  ckloridi  compositm  f" 

3.  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ^*  spiritus  atheris 
nifricV  of  the  London  PbarmacopGeia  ?  What  proportion  of 
nitrous  ether  does  this  preparation  generally  contain  ?  What 
difference  is  there  between  this  and  the  preparation  ordered 
under  the  same  name  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ?  De* 
scribe  the  Edinburgh  process. 

4.  What  is  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  the 
strong  oil  ofvitrioly  with  and  without  the  application  of  heat,  on 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  mercury  ?  Represent  the  decompositions 
which  occur  by  diagrams* 

5.  Describe  the  process  for  preparing  the  Rochelle  salt  What 
is  the  composition  of  this  salt,  represented  by  its  chemical  sym- 
bol? If  a  salt  were  given  you,  purporting  to  be  Rochelle  salt, 
bow  would  you  determine  whether  it  be  such,  and  how  would 
you  proceed  to  detect  any  adulteration  or  impurity  in  it? 

6.  State  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  preparing  disul- 
phate  qf  quina^  and  give  an  explanation  of  every  part  of  the 
process. 

7.  Describe  the  composition  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making 
emptastrum  plumbi-^vrhvit  are  the  reactions  which  occur  during 
the  process,  and  what  are  the  products  resulting  ? 

T.  Redwood* 


XatfVTATlOV  TO  TBE  COLLBGB  OF  PHT0ICIAJI0.  81. 

^e  Prises  aod  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  as  follows  :-«* 
CHEMISTRY. 

PRIZE. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Baxt£B,  198,  High  Holborn.  { 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

Mr.  Henry  Owen  Huskisson,  Swinton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
Mr.  Alfred  Ttlor,  Warwick  Lane. 
Mr.  John  C.  Major,  at  Mr.  Lamplough's,  88,  Snow  Hill. 
MATERIA  MEDICA. 

PRIZE. 

Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  Shrubsole,  at  Mr.  Novis's,  60,  George  Street, 
Portman  Square. 

certificates  of  merit. 
Mr.  Hen  rt  Owen  Huskisson,  Swinton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Lane. 
Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Windus,  at  Messrs.'Savory  and  Moore's, 
143,  Bond  Street 

PHARMACY. 

PUIZB. 

Mf.'Wm.  Wilkinson,  at  Messrs.  Savory  and  Moore's,  143, 
Bond  Street. 

certificates  of  merit. 
Mr.  John  C.  Major,  at  Mr.  Lamplough's, '88,  Snow  Hill. 
Mr.  Wm.  Hixskisson,  jun,  Swinton  Street,  ^Gray's  Inn  Lane. 

There  was  a  separate  examination  of  tlie  Laboratory  Pupils, 
of  which  the  following  was  the  result : — 
Prize, — Mr.  J.  Stutchbuiit. 
Certificates  of  Merit. — Mr.  Alfred  Allchin. 
Mr.  William  Sumpter. 
Mr.'  J.  JoKes  Bancroft. 


DEPUTATION  OF  THE   PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY 
TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS.       , 

The  President  >nd  Censors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
received  the  Deputation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  again  on 
the  19th  of  June,  and  the  proposed  Pharmaceutical  Bill  was  dis« 
cussed  at  some  length.  The  deliberation  had  reference  chiefly 
to  the  name  and  functions  of  the  proposed  College  of  Pharmacy, 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  EJiaminers,'  the  arrangement 
respecting  the  Examinations,  and  the  manner  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  so  as  to  ensure  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

The  President  and  Censors  as  before  reminded  tlie  Deputation 
that  the  interview  must  not  be  considered  a  meeting  with  the 
Ck)llege;  but  stated  that  if  the  suggestions  now  made  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  Bill  in  its  amended 
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ferm  dioald  be  hid  officiiliy  before  dieColtege  of  Ph^eians  for 
consideration* 

As  this  subject  will  occupy  tbe  attention  of  the  Committee, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Council,  before  any  decision  can  be 
come  to  respecting  the  proposed  alterations,  the  publication 
of  further  particuli^s  must  be  differed  until  after  the  next  meet* 
ing  of  Council.         
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OBiaiMA&  AMB  axvBAonui  AmnOUBS. 

ON  THE   NOXIOUS   PROPERTIES  OF  THE   ECHITES 

8UBERECTA,  OR  SAVANNA  FLOWER, 

AND  THEIB  ANTIDOTES. 

BT  W.  UAMILTO^y  M.B. 

Iv  the  sarannat  of  Jamaica,  and  the  skirts  of  the  woods  in 
most  of  the  other  islands,  among  a  vast  variety  of  climbing  or 
lather  twining  shrabs,  various  species  of  Echites  are  to  be  met 
with  in  considerable  profusion,  many  of  which  are  attractive 
fiom  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  whole  of  them  abound  in 
a  milky  sap,  possessing  qualities  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
poisonous,  rossibly,  however,  as  in  the  allied  genus  Tabernft- 
BBoatana,  almost  equally  common  throughout  the  Antilles,  soma 
species  may  yet  be  found,  whose  milk  is  not  only  innocuous,  but 
applicable,  like  that  of  the  Taberneemontana  utilis,  to  the  suste- 
nance of  man  and  other  animals. 

Among  the  more  showy  of  the  species  of  Echites,  found  in  our 
English  islands,  is  the  Echites  suberecta,  a  shrub  with  a  weakly 
twining  stem,  supporting  itself  by  means  of  the  bushes,  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  more  feet,  and  making  a  beautiful  appearance, 
with  its  large  golden  blossoms  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September :  and  from  that  time,  according  to  Jacquin,  to  the 
month  of  March — and  not  improbably,  it  might  be  found  also  in 
blossom  in  some  situations  during  the  three  remaining  months  of 
^  year. 

I  first  met  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Scarborough,  in  the  island  of 
Tobago,  flowering  profusely  in  the  months  I  have  first  named  ; 
but  I  have  no  record  of  finding  it  in  any  other  island.  Iq 
Jamaica,  Jacquin  speaks  of  its  growing  in  the  town  of  Kingston  ; 
and  Lunan  says,  it  is  found  abundantly  in  the  savannas,  where 
it  blossoms  throughout  the  year*  It  is  also  abundant,  according 
to  Jacquin,  in  the  extensive  meadows  of  the  district  of  Limonade 
and  other  parts  of  Hayti. 

The  milk  of  this  plant  is  a  most  deadly  poison,  and  often  fatal 
to  cattle  that  browse  upon  it.  Lunan  states,  that  he  saw  two 
drachms  given  to  a  dog,  which  proved  fatal  in  eight  minutes. 
But  its  exhibition  may  be  so  managed  as  to  sap  the  constitutioa 
by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  so  as,  without  awakening 
suspicion,  to  accomplish  its  object  with  greater  certainty.  Lunan 
gives  the  case  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  Jamaica,  who  was 
practised  upon  in  this  way  by  a  negro  woman,  who  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  used  it  too  largely  for  concealment,  as  it  produced 
violent  griping,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  convul* 
sive  twitcbings  in  various  parts  of  his  body,  hectic  fever,  and 
emaciation.    Lunan,  on  being  applied  to  for  his  advice,  sent  him 
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some  coccoona  of  the  Feviilea,  or  nhandiroba^  spokeo  of  in  a 
former  paper,  which  he  directed  him  to  take  infused  in  wine  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  which  means  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  Echites  were  counteracted,  and  health  ultimately 
restored,  although  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  disposition  to 
spasm  was  wholly  subdued. 

X)r.  Barham  gives  another  remarkable  case,  in  which  the  effects 
of  this  plant  were  counteracted  by  the  timely  exhibition  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  or  arrow- 
root. It  appears  that  an  ignorant  negro,  on  a  plantation  about 
a  league  distant  from  Spanish  town,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  cork,, 
employed  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  the  Echites  suberecta,  to  stop  a 
jar  of  rum,  which  waa  left  in  that  condition,  and  with  some  of 
the  leaves  which  had  dropped  in,  all  night.  Of  this  rum  some 
of  the  negroes  partook  in  the  morning,  and  were,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  jiours  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and  tremors.  An. 
alarm  was  immediately  raised  that  they  were  poisoned,  and  the 
owner  of  the  plantation  hastened,  accompanied  by  the  surgeon 
who  attended  it,  to  the  spot ;  but  on  his  arrival  he  found  that 
some  were  dead,  and  another  just  expiring.  Nobody  could 
explain  the  cause :  but  somebody  present  having  suggested  the 
arrowroot,  it  was  procured,  the  juice  expressed  from  the  root 
and  administered  with  tlie  happiest  effects.  Immediately  after 
drinkiug  the  6rst  glassful,  the  negro,  who  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  revived  ;  the  second  brought  him  completely  to  himself, 
and  saying  that  he  found  his  heart  boon  after  it,  he  requested 
tnore  to  be  given. 

Noxious,  however,  as  this  juice  appears  to  be,  when  received 
into  the  stomach,  it  is  said  by  Lunan  to  be  serviceable  as  a  dress* 
ing  for  sores  in  which  maggots  have  bred. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  principle  which  is  so  noxious 
in  the  milky  sap  of  this  ornamental  plant?  and  in  what  manner 
are  its  effects  counteracted  by  the  coccoons  of  the  Feviilea,  and 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  Maranta? 

The  active  constituent  in  the  juices  of  most  of  the  lactescent 
plants,  appears  to  be  either  caoutchouc  or  morphia — and  where 
both  these  are  wanting,  as  in  the  celebrated  cow-tree  of  Car- 
raccas,  the  Euphorbia  balsamifera  of  the  Canaries — the  Asclepias 
lactifera  of  Ceylon — the  Taberneemontana  utilis  of  Demarara, 
and  the  Vaccodendron  lactiferum  of  the  province  of  Para — the 
milk  is  nutritious. 

Is  morphia  the  active  constituent  of  the  milk  of  the  Echites, 
and  what  is  the  substance  combined  with  it,  which  modifies  its 
operation  in  the  manner  described  by  Barham  and  Lunan  ? 
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ON  THE  MARANTA  ARUNDINACEA, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  ANIMAL  AND 

VEGETABLE  POISONS. 

BY    W.   UAMlLTONy  M.B. 

The  Maranta  arundinacea,  or  Indian  arrow-root,  is  best  known 
in  Europe  by  the  nutritious  properties  of  the  farina  obtained 
from  its  roots,  but  its  celebrity  was  originally  derived  from  the 
use  said  to  have  been  successfully  made  of  it  by  the  Indians  of 
South  America,  as  a  corrective  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Indians  employ  both  the  expressed  juice 
internally,  and  the  root  in  substance  externally,  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplasm.  What  the  nature  of  the  poison  employed  by  the 
Indians  to  increase  the  destructive  power  of  their  arrows  is,  has 
not  yet,  I  believe,  been  correctly  ascertained  ;  but  it  appears^ 
from  Humboldt's  account,  to  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  one  of  its  sources  being  a 
tuberous  root,  which  the  credulity  of  superstitious  ignorance 
represents  as  never  putting  forth  leaves,  and  termed  by  those  who 
could  speak  Spanish,  raiz  de  si  misma.  It  is  represented  as  so 
dangerous,  that  the  vapours  rising  from  the  vessels  in  which  the 
poison  is  prepared,  prove  fatal  to  those  who  superintend  the 
operation. 

But  the  poison  perhaps  which  has  obtained  the  greatest 
celebrity,  is  that  known  by  the  name  o(  curare,  chiefly  manufac* 
tured  at  Esmeralda,  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  Oronoco,  the 
most  active  constituent  of  which  appears  to  be  obtained  from  the 
bark  and  alburnum  of  a  climbing  plant,  called  by  the  local  name 
of  Bejuco  de  Mavacure,  probably  the  Strychuos  toxifera,  or 
some  allied  species»  of  which  Kunth  has  made  the  following 
description  from  specimens,  unaccompanied  either  by  flowers  or 
iruit,  contained  in  the  herbaria  brought  to  Europe  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland : — 

'*  BamuU  tisnosi,  opporiti  ramnlo  altero  abortiyo,  teretiascnli,  fusoescento- 
tOBientosi,  inter  petioloB  lineol&  pilos&  notati,  gemmul^,  ant  processu  billformi 
(pedonculo  ?)  terminatL  Folia  opposita.  breviter  petiolata,  ovato-obloDga, 
acuminata,  integerrima,  letfeulato-tripIinerTla,  nerro  medio  snbti^  promi* 
aente,  membranacea,  eiliata,  ntrinqne  g^bn,  nervo  medio  Aisoesoenti 
tomentaM,  l»t^  viridia,  lubt^  pallidiora,  1^-2^  poUices  longa,  8-9  lineu 
]«t»»  PetioU  liucam  longi,  tomentod,  inarticulati/' 

The  poison  is  obtained  from  the  younger  branches,  whofe  size 
does  not  exceed  four  or  five  lines  in  diameter,  these  are  scraped 
with  a  knife,  and  the  bark  bruised  on  a  stone  into  a  fibrous  mass 
of  a  yellow  colour.  This  mass  is  placed  in  a  funnel,  and  cold 
vater  poured  over  it,  which,  trickling  through  the  fibrous  maas, 
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carries  with  it  the  yellow  poisonoiu  constituent  of  the  sap,  which 
drops  slowly  for  several  hours  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  liquor  thus  obtained,  is  inspissated  by  evaporation  ;  and  ikm 
proper  degree  of  inspissation  ascertained  by  tasting  it  frequently 
during  the  process,  the  amount  of  bsttemess  increasing  with  that 
of  concentration*  This  is  unattended  with  danger,  as  the  poison 
is  only  injurioasi  like  that  of  the  viper,  when  mixed  by  means  of 
a  wound  with.che  blood.  This  inspissated  juice  is  next  thickened 
by  the  addition  of  the  glutinous  juice  of  a  tree  with  large  leaves, 
called  by  the  Indians  kiracaguero^  which  is  brought  from  a  cob« 
siderable  distance ;  but  not  being  either  in  blossom  or  fruit  at 
the  time  (in  the  month  of  May)  Humboldt  was  unable  to  deter* 
mine  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs;  nor  is  this  perhaps  material, 
as  its  chief,  if  not  only  use,  appears  to  be  to  give  consistence  to 
the  poison  of  the  Mavacure.  On  the  addition  of  this  gummy 
juice  to  the  concentrated  infusion  of  the  Mavacure  boiling  over 
the  6re,  the  mixture  blackens  and  assumes  the  consistence  of  tar* 
constituting  the  celebrated  curare  of  commerce,  which  often  sells 
as  high  as  halC^a-crown  an  ounce,  that  of  Esmeralda  and  Man* 
devac^  being  in  the  greatest  repute. 

The  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  means  of  arrows  smeared  with 
this  poison,  is  not  at  all  the  worse  for  the  operation,  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  considered  to  be  improved  by  it.  Mixed  by  means 
of  a  wound  with  the  blood,  the  rapidity  of  its  action  appears  to 
be  regulated  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  size  and  vigour  of  the 
Tictim ;  a  guan  or  a  curassoa  dying  in  two  or  three  minutes  after 
being  wounded,  while  a  pecari  or  a  pig  survived  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes. 

It  is  not  my  object  at  present,  however,  to  enter  into  a  discus* 
sion  of  the  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  the  poisons  of 
South  America,  nor  to  inquire  whether  their  activity  arises  from 
the  presence  of  some  common  principle,  which,  in  some  cases, 
as  in  that  of  the  curare,  produces  its  effects  only  by  admtxtnie 
with  the  blood ;  in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  savanna  flower,  is 
only  deleterious  when  received  into  the  stomach  ;  and  in  o^erst 
as  the  climber,  which  yields  the  deadly  poison  of  la  Peca,  and 
the  guan  of  the  vicinity  of  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  when  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  absorbents.  Of  the  effects  of  the  liana  of  la  Peca, 
Humboldt  gives  two  examples,  one  in  his  own  person,  in  which 
his  bands  were  benumbed  by  friction  of  the  twigs  between  bia 
fingers,  and  another  in  the  person  of  an  individual  employed 
with  him  in  his  experiments,  who  was  similarly  benumbed  by 
absorption,  although  there  was  not  the  slightest  abrasion  of  the 
CQticie.  1  must  now  return  to  the  effect  of  the  expressed  jnica 
of  the  Maranta  in  counteracting  the  deadly  effects  of  this  anknowa 
prmoiple,  and  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  animal  systeou 
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The  knowledge  of  tbm  valuable  propeit j  was  obtained  from  m 
ladian,  who  was  captared  after  having  wounded  an  Earopem 
with  a  poMoned  arrow,  and  tortured  tUi  he  promised  to  counteract 
its  efiects,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  this  root. 

In  the  paper  on  the  Echites  snberecta,  1  have  noticed,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Barham,  the  efficacy  of  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  root  of  the  Maranta,  in  counteracting  the  deadly  effects  of 
the  poison  of  that  plant  when  taken  into  the  stomacSh.  And  it 
appears  to  be  equally  serviceable  in  cases  of  bites  or  stings  of 
venomous  insects  or  reptiles. 

Barham,  from  whom  that  narrative  was  borrowed,  relates  the 
case  of  a  lady  in  Jamaica,  who  was  stung  in  (Mie  of  her  fingers 
by  a  black  spider,  which,  in  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  produced 
inflammation  and  violent  pain  of  the  whole  limb,  extending  to 
the  shoulder,  and  excited  a  strong  febrile  action  throughout  the 
whole  system,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  convulsions,  but  by 
the  application  of  this  root  to  the  wounded  joint,  and  renewine 
it  from  time  to  time,  all  these  alarming  symptoms  gave  way,  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  being  stung,  she  was 
perfectly  recovered ;  and  he  mentions  a  second  case  similarly 
treated,  with  a  similar  result. 

Du  Wright  also  recommends  the  external  application  of  the 
juice  of  this  root  in  the  early  stages  of  gangrene. 

In  Europe,  however,  the  Maranta  is  chiefly  prized  for  the 
Dotritive  qualities  of  its  amylaceous  produce,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  arrow-root  in  the  English,  and  amidon  in  the 
French  islands.  But,  in  the  amount  of  this  produce  obtained 
from  a  given  weight  of  the  roots,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  tlie 
results  obtained  about  forty  years  since  by  Mr.  Harris,  of  Jamaica, 
the  Maranta  ranks  much  lower  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
His  experiments  were  made  upon  five  pounds  of  the  roots  of  the 
Janipha  loeflingii,  or  sweet  cassada,  which  stands  first  in  his  list, 
the  same  quantity  of  the  tubers  of  the  Caladium  esculentum 
(ocoes  or  taniers)  the  same  weight  of  the  roots  of  the  Janipha 
manihot  (bitter  cassada,  the  Yucca  amarga  of  the  Spaniards)  as 
siuch  (^  the  full  grown  but  unripe  fruit  of  the  Musa  paradisiaca 
or  plantain,  the  aame  weight  of  the  root  of  the  Dtoscorea 
balbifera,  or  Guinea  yam,  of  the  root  of  the  Batatas  edulis,  or 
sweet  potato,  of  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  and  of  the 
fall  grown  but  unripe  fruit  of  the  Musa  sapientum,  or  banana. 
«  These  being  well  washed  and  scraped,  were  grated,  in  each 
case,  into  two  gallons  of  clear  rain  water,  and  the  whole  then 
filtered  through  a  clean  linen  strainer,  after  which  it  was  left  to 
settle;  when  the  amylaceous  matter  had  wholly  subsided,  the 
supernatant  liquor  was  carefully  decanted  and  fresh  water  added, 
which  process  was  repeated  until  every  foreign  substance  appeared 
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to  be  removed ;  the  produce  of  these  several  operations  was  then 
carefully  collected  and  dried  with  a  temperature  of  about  llO'* 
Fahr.,  and  when  dry  weighed,  in  this  manner  the  results  given 
in  the  following  table  were  obtained  : 


TBOai  XIVB  POUNDS  OF  THE 

Root  of  the  Janiphalceflingii  

Caladiom  esci&ntem 

Janipha  manihot  

Fruit  of  the  Mosa  paradisiaca 

Boot  of  the  Dioscorea  bolbifera  .. 

——— Batatas  edulig   

■                   Maranta  arundinacea 
Fruit  of  the  Musasapientum   


PBODUCE. 

Dances. 

Drachms. 

Cents.  Prop. 

14 

1 

17.27812 

11 

7 

14.29686 

11 

2 

13.90624 

11 

1 

13.82812 

8 

6 

10.46674 

8 

6 

10.46674 

5 

6 

6.71874 

0 

0 

0.0000 

This  table  exhibits  no  doubt  very  unexpected  results,  since  it 
places  the  sweet  cassada  at  the  very  top,  and  the  banana  at  the 
lowest  place  in  the  list,  while  the  bitter  cassada,  which  seems  to 
be  little  more  than  a  variety  of  the  sweet,  notwithstanding  its 
being  the  staple  material  of  West  Indian  bread,  occupies  two 
places  lower  down,  and  is  followed  by  the  plantain,  which  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  banana ;  and  the 
sweet  potato  and  the  yam,  both  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
less  nutritious  than  the  Maranta,  rank  above  it  in  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  their  amylaceous  produce.  Upon  what  then,  do 
the  nutritive  properties  of  these  various  substances  depend  ?  Is 
it  upon  a  gluten  which  was  overlooked  by  Mr.  Harris  in  his 
experiments,  or  if  not,  may  we  not  suspect  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  proportion  of  starch  assigned  by  him  to  each  ?  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  Mr.  Harris's  experiments  were  repeated  with  care, 
and  the  list  extended  to  other  tropical  productions  applicable  to 
human  sustenance,  especially  to  the  roots  which  yield  the  farina«» 
ceous  starch  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  to  the  Achira  of  Choc6» 
a  Canna  which  has  an  esculent  root,  highly  esteemed,  and  to  the 
tons  les  moisy  cultivated  in  Barbadoes,  St.  Kitts,  and  the  French 
islands,  which  bears  large  tuberous  roots,  equal  in  size  to  tlie 
human  head,  and  which  is  also  a  Canna,  attaining  in  rich  soils  a 
stature  of  fourteen  feet,  identical  I  suspect,  with  the  Achira  of 
Chocb,  and  provisionally  named  in  consequence,  Canna  achira^ 
of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  blossom.  The 
starch  of  this  last  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Maranta. 

14,  Octagon,  Pfymouth, 


ON  AN  IMPURiry  OCCURRING  IN  COMMERCIAL  AQUA 
AMMONIiE. 

BT  POUaLAS  HACZJIGAN,  M.P.»  F.aAE., 
Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica. 

SoMi  time  ago  having  occasion  to  add  nitric  acid  to  a  ffnid  containing  an 
ezcesa  of  ammonia,  I  was  perplexed  by  observing  that  the  liquid  assumed  a 
deep  red  colour  passing  to  purple*  As  this  was  a  reaction  which  I  had  not 
the  least  reason  to  expect  in  the  experiment  in  question,  I  suspected  impa- 
rity in  the  nitric  acid»  which  had  been  prepared  by  myself  as  a  pure  reagent, 
and  repeated  the  trial  with  the  same  acid  and  ammonia,  when  a  similar  result 
followed.  Circumstances  prevented  me  from  inquiring  further  at  that  time 
into  the  cause  of  this,  and  it  had  escaped  my  recollection,  until  I  called  at  an 
extensive;  drug  warehouse  here  to  procure  some  strong  aqua  ammonite, 
D.  -SSO.  I  was  then  told  that  if  I  did  not  care  about  having  it  quite  pure,  I 
could  have  some  of  great  saturating  power,  but  containing  some  foreign 
matter  like  coal-tar,  which  would  render  it  unfitted  for  use  as  a  pure  che- 
mical reagent ;  at  the  same  time  I  was  told  that  the  whole  of  the  ammonia 
(of  which  I  took  a  few  ounces)  was  not  equally  thus  contaminated.  This, 
recalle4l  to  my  recollection  the  circumstance  which  had  previously  occurred 
to  myself,  and  I  accordingly  subjected  this  sample  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
but  without  producing  the  least  trace  of  the  red  colouration.  I  mentioned 
this  to  my  friend  Dr.  Anderson,  whose  recent  investigations  into  the  volatile 
products  of  coal-tar*  were  likely  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  found  that  he  had  not  observed  it,  but  I  speedily  showed  him  the 
characteristic  reaction  on  a  sample  of  aqua  ammonias  D.  '920,  in  his  own 
laboratory,  which  he  had  procured  from  the  same  drug  warehouse.  Dr. 
Anderson  kindly  assisted  me  in  making  some  experiments  to  determine  the 
nature  of  this  impurity,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  show  that  the  impa- 
rities here  were,  a  considerable  amount  of  the  volatile  substance  called 
pSfrroly  discovered  by  Runge,  and  a  portion  of  what  was  probably  naphthaline. 

The  following  were  the  experimenta  to  which  this  impure  aqua  ammonis?, 
which  was  quite  colourless,  was  subjected : — 

1.  The  addition  of  an  excess  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  caused  a  rapid 
red  cotoaration  passing  into  purple. 

2.  The  ammonia  was  supersaturated  with  muriatic  acid  and  a  clean 
shAving  of  fir  wood  inserted  into  the  fluid*  It  speedily  became  dyed  of  a 
rich  purple*    This  is  characteristic  of  pyrrol. 

S.  A  portion  of  the  ammonia  was  sopiersatu  rated  with  sulphuric  aoid  and 
distilled.  The  distilled  liquid  had  a  marked  odour  of  napthaline,  and  crys* 
talline-looking  particles,  apparently  of  this  substance,  floated  in  it.  It  was 
tested  by  muriatic  acid  and  the  fir  wood,  and  gave  very  strongly  the  colour 
characteristic  of  pyrroU  Pyrrol  was  considered  by  Runge  to  be  a  base,  but 
it  distils  over  even  from  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hoffman,  in  his 
investigation  of  aniline,  failed  to  obtain  this  substance  preriously  discovered 
by  Runge,  but  Dr.  Anderson,  in  the  researches  quoted  above,  found  it  in 
abundance. 

4.  The  residue  of  the  distillation  in  last  experiment,  which  of  course  con* 
tained  all  the  ammonia  in  combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  was  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potash.  The  smell  ofpicoline,  the  new  base 
recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Anderson  (op.  cit.)  was  distinctly  perceived. 
More  potash  was  then  added,  and  the  fluid  distilled,  when  the  ammonia 
passed  over.  It  was  now  again  tested  for  pyrrol,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  it 
could  be  detected. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  impurities  come  to  be'  present  in  the  ammonia. 
It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  ammoniajof  commerce  is  derived  from  the 

*  TVons.  Roj^  Society  Edm.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  t. 
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watery  liquor  of  gat-work«,  frMi  wkUk  k  b  pnpared  by  coBTcrting  il  into 
•nlphmte  or  muriate,  and  decomposing  the  salt  so  obtained  by  lime.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  impure  aqua  ammonia,  it  ia  obvious  that  this  process  has 
not  been  followed.  The  maauiactiirer,  in  order  to  saive  the  eipense  incurred 
by  convertiDg  it  into  sulphate  or  muriate,  has  contented  himself  with  pro* 
curing  it  by  direct  diatiUatioD.  mod  thus  it  eontaioa  the  other  Tirfatile  Ingre* 
dieats  of  the  gas  liquor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  aqua  ammonis  is  quite  unfitted  for 
chemical  or  pharmaceutical  use.  It  is  sold  at  a  lower  priee  than  the 
ammonia  of  the  same  strength  aa  it  ordinarily  occurs  in  commerce.  That 
which  was  the  subject  of  tlie  above  ezpcrtmenti,  I  am  informed,  waa  pro* 
cured  from  England. 

I  suspected  that  this  impure  ammonia  might  also  contain  traces  of  hydra* 
eranic  acid,  but  none  could  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests.— 3IorI% 
Jovrnal  qf  Medical  ScUnet. 
Gtofge  Simtf  iidotbwrgh, 

ON  AKOHPHOU8  QUIKINE. 

BT  BABOK  UEBIO. 

In  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  after  all  the  cryatab  whadi 
can  be  obtaii^  are  separated,  a  dark-ooloiired  mother-llqnor  remains,  hav- 
ing an  extremely  bitter  taste.  On  the  additiDn  of  an  alhaline  carlxMiate^ 
this  liquid  loses  its  culonr  and  bitter  taste,  depositing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
yellowisli-whitev  or  brownish  precipitate,  which,  idter  bemg  rinsed  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  neat,  agglutinates  into  aooberent  mass,  ex- 
hibiting the  appearanoe  ^  resin. 

From  the  experiments  of  Sertuemer,  Tfaiele,  Buchola.  junior,  Koch,  and 
other  Chemists,  it  has  been  long  known  that  thia  resinous  substance  pos- 
sesses the  properties  of  a  base,  that  it  neotralizes  adds  perfectly  $  but  tha 
salts  which  are  formed  by  these  combinations  with  acids,  have  baffled  all 
attempts  at  crystallization. 

Sertuemer,  who  was  the  first  Chemist  to  sepaxate  this  resinovs  substance 
ttcm  the  molher-liqaor  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  oonsidered  it  to  be  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  organic  base,  existing  in  yelbw  and  red  dnchona  barks,  as- 
sociated with  quinine  and  cinchonine.  He  aiisignffd  to  this,  as  he  siqyposed, 
new  substance,  the  name  Qumoidmep  and  greatly  eztoUed  its  medicinal 
eflSicacy,  in  which  he  declared  it  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  quinine.  In 
his  journal  (Uber  die  neuuer  PwrUckriUe  in  dir  C!hemie,  P/^fmk  und  HtiU 
kunde,  Bd.  iii.,  ho.  2,  page  269)  he  terms  it'  a  true  fever-destroyer." 

Subsequently,  this  substanoei  under  the  term  quinoidine,  has  been  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  many  places,  and  even  introduced  into  the  lists  of 
commercial  articles  or  price  currents  of  many  of  the  Druggists  of  Germanr. 

In  certain  mother-liquors  of  quinine  left  in  the  prepeiation  of  the  sm- 
phate,  which  were  analysed  by  Heioy  and  Delondre,  and  also  a  sample  of 
quinoidine  examined  b^  Geiger,  these  able  Chemists  disooyered  an  amount 
of  quinine  and  cinchonine,  accompanied  Inr  aiesinous  suhstsnoe  which  thi^ 
coxuidered  impeded  the  crystallixation  of  the  sulphates  of  the  two  bases, 
and  which  in  theur  eiperiments  they  fhiled  to  separate.  The  results  ob- 
tained b/  these  Chemists,  and  the  inferences  obriously  deductbiefhxn  these 
xesidts,  rendered  it  indidiitable  that  the  medicbial  efficacy  of  qmnoidtoe 
must  yary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  proportion  of  quinine  it  may 
happen  to  contain.  Now,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  unoer- 
tamty,  with  respect  to  the  rdatiye  amount  of  quinine  in  oommeitnal  qui- 
nddine,  has  pierented  many  Physioana  fiom  prescribing  the  latter  as  a 
ranedy»  notwithstanding  the  testimony  borne  to  its  efficsi^. 


u 

s  tinenae^  ti>p«»«hfoq|^  Oobloitz,  I procttffid 
from  Memn.  Jobift  sad  Co^ df  that  town,  aMinple of  qvinoidme,  te  tht 
frpoee  of  €i|AByliig  it  for  the  pn^agmtkm  of  qnii«otoiiie»>->  aahrtMice  dii» 
ooYored  by  Q^hicdito  iwit  from  the  tUMfiMrmstioa  of  qoiiriney  sad  t« 
▼hich  much  scientiflc  intoMst  attadHa^  in  ooaoeqanee  of  tli6  reeeat  dia- 
coTeiy  of  Frofeflflor  A.  W.  Hofmann,  that  quinoleiiie  is  Identical  with  leu* 
ool,  a  body  which  is  one  of  tlie  oomponenta  of  the  eaaential  <m1  of  tar,  pre- 
pared from  anthracite  coal.  It  then  occnrxed  to  me,  that  if  the  sample  of 
qninoidine  which  I  had  procured  contained  qninine,  it  mnst  yield  a  cor- 
WBBpoa&ag  amoont  of  quInoleiBe,,  and  that,  oonsecpiently,  a  rery  simple 
method  of  testing  qninoidine  for  the  amowtt  of  qainiiie  it  may  eontaia 
might  be  baaed  upon  ihia  property  of  qaiaine  to  be  transformed  into 
qninoleine. 

I.  On  subjecting  the  sample  I  had  obtained  (which  amounted  to  sereral 
ounces)  to  distmation  with  strong  potass  ley,  I  oonftss  I  was  surprised  at 
the  large  amount  of  qninoleine  produced,  which  proTod  the  presence  of  a 
ftr  larger  proportion  of  quinine  than  could  have  been  antidinted.  This 
miexpected  result  induced  me  to  sulject  quinoidine  to  a  stricter  examina- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  avmd  being  misled  by  accidental  drcumstanoes,  I 
procured,  besides  the  Coblentz  sample,  specfanens  from  Messrs.  Hesa, 
Ldssler,  and  Fiedler,  of  ifayenoe,  and  from  Messrs.  Mettenheimer  and 
Simoo,  at  Fnyskfort*  and  abo  from  a  DroggiBt  at  Hamburgh 

These  Tanooa  sampfea  of  quizkoidiae  I  reoeiTed  partly  in  irregularly- 
shaped  masses,  and  partly  as  aqnaxe  cakea  of  a  darker  or  ligirter  brown 
colour,  which,  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  became  aoft  and  flexible,  but 
Wflse  readily  pnlTerisable  in  the  odd.  The  operation  of  powdering  it  im- 
parted to  it  aa  extramdiaary  degree  of  elasticity.  All  these  samples  were 
completely  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  scant^y  soluble  in  hot  water,  im- 
parting to  the  latter  a  strongly  bitter  taste.  I  may  here  however  obserre, 
m  passing,  that  some  commercial  spedmena  whidi  I  have  since  seen  are 
soluble  in  cold  water^  arising  from  a  considerable  admixture  of  other  sub- 
stances ;  differing  also  from  the  same  cause,  in  many  of  the  flowing  pro- 
perties :— 

AH  the  fifit  sampiea  1  speak  of  diaaohred  is  akoix^  in  the  proportiaa  of 
«ie  part  to  two  of  the  menstrumn  ;  and  fnxn  this  alcoholic  scdutkm,  water 
precipitates  wfkfos,  ydlowiah-white,  reainoua  flakea,  which  o^ieie  into  a 
saaa  like  tbe  original  qoiaoidine.  Dilute  mineral  acida,  aa  well  aa  most  of 
the  organic  acida,  diaaolved  my  aamptea  entirely,  and  by  adding  a  sufficient 
smorait  of  ike  a^tanoa,  becune  completdy  neotraliaed.  Flora  these  so- 
lutions in  acida,  ammonia  and  alkaline  carbonates  psedpitated  reainoua 
flakes.  On  agitating  the  fluid  contahiiag  these  flakes  and  the  floccident 
precipitate  with  an  equal  volume  of  ether,  the  precipitate  dissolves  in 
the  ether,  vrUh  the  exeepHim  of^  a  dark  brown  residue*  On  evaporating  the 
ether,  a  resinous  mass  is  obtained,  having  aU  the  properties  of  an  organic 
alkaloid. 

Its  salts  are  pieeipHated  by  tannle  add.  Chloride  of  plathram  produces 
in  ita  solution  in  hydroddorfe  add  a  yellowish  predpitate.  Moreover,  it 
dissolves  completely  in  a  solution  of  siuphate  of  copper  with  the  separatioii 
of  oxide  of  ot^per.  Kcw  there  exists  no  raain,  nor,  indeed,  any  other  sub- 
•tanoe  similar  to  renn,  which  possesses  this  peculiar  ^Fop^^. 

These  obaerrationa  ean  leave  no  doubt  whatever  aa  to  the  chemical 
ebaracter  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  residue  to  which  the  term 
qntmoadine  has  been  anilied^-namdy,  that  it  is  a  true  organic  baae. 

On  snlgectiiig  the  pwlflcd  subatanee  to  elementary  analysis,  the  foUow- 
isg  were  the  results  : — 

1st.— From  the  quinddine  of  Hayence.  0.490  grammes  yldded  1.3204 
grammes  of  carbonk^  aetd^  and  0.9995  giammes  of  watec; 
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Id.  From  the  qninoidine  of  Vraakfort,  0.618  gnunmet  yielded  1.6575 
grammes  of  carbonic  acid,  and  0.4250  grammes  of  water. 

8d.  From  the  qninoidine  of  Ck>blents,  0.3475  gnumnes  yielded  0.9475 
grammes  of  carbonic  add,  and  0.2875  grammes  of  water. 

Aoooiding  to  these  aoaljses,  this  snbetance  oontaioa 

L  n.  nL 

Carbon 73.49    —    73.14    —    74.33* 

Hydrogen 7.69    —      7.64    —      7.57 

The  determination  of  the  nitrogen,  by  the  method  of  Varrentrapp  and 
Will,  yielded  the  following  results : — 

0.515  afforded  0.289  of  platinum. 

0.617        **        0.401        •«. 
And,  consequently,  the  substance  under  examination  contains,  according 
to  the  first  analysis,  8.04  of  nitrogen ;  according  to  the  second,  9.54  A 
nitrogen,— the  medium  of  the  two  analyses  giving  us  as  its  amount  of 
nitrogen,  8.79. 

▲NAI.TBE8  OF  THB  CHLORIDE  OF  PLATIirUH  AND  THE  BASS  FAOV 
QI7IN0IDINS  (amorphous  QUINIMS). 

L — 5.6563  grammes  of  the  double  salt  yielded  0.1755  of  platinum ;  0.8700 
grammes  of  the  double  salt  yielded  1 .349  carbonic  acid,  and  0.308  d  water. 

n^ — 0.881  grammes  of  double  salt  yielded  0.224  of  platinum. 

HL — 1.0668  grammes  of  double  salt  yielded  0.2715  of  platinum. 

From  these  analyses,  therefore,  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  platinum,  which  exist  in  100  parts  of  the  chloride  of 
platinum,  and  the  substance  deriyed  ih)m  quinoidine  :— 

I.  ii»  in. 

Carbon 32.44 

Hydrogen 3.86 

Platinum 26.33    —    26.32    •*    2645 

Kow,  if  we  compare  the  proportion  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  pladmmi, 
existing  in  the  chloride  of  plathmm  and  this  base,  deriyed  from  quinoidine, 
with  the  amount  of  the  same  elements  present  in  the  correspondmg  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  quinine ;  and,  further,  the  amount  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen  contained  in  the  substance  under  examination,  with  the 
proportion  of  the  same  elements  as  they  exist  in  quinine ;  we  perodye  at 
once  that  the  two  substances  haye  identically  the  same  composition. 

Quinine,  according  to  the  formula, 

Cto  Hi,  NO, 

contains— 

Carbon,  74.83  ;  Hydrogen,  7.75  ;  Nitrogen,  8.62. 

Chloride  of  platinum  and  quinine,  according  to  the  formula, 

ClHC2oH„NO,+ClPt 

contains — 

Carbon,  82.38  ;  Hydrogen,  3.53  ;  Platinum,  26.83 
The  inference  from  these  experiments,  then,  is  irresistible :  the  uncrjrs- 
talUne  substance  deriyed  from  quinoidine  bears  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  ordinary  quinine  that  uncrystalline  sugar  (barley-sugar)  bears  to  ays- 
talline  (sugar  candy).  Both  yield  the  same  products  of  decomposition  ; 
both  haye  the  same  atomic  weight,  and  identically  the  same  composition ; 

«  Carbon  s=  75,  according  to  Pjrout  and  I>amas. 
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they  differ  only  in  fonn ;  in  one  word,  the  one  ia  cryftaQine,  the  other. 


I  deem  thia  to  be  an  important  discoverj,  when  we  consider  the  high 
price  of  quinine,  the  possibUity  of  a  check  to  the  supply  of  cinchona  bark 
from  the  countries  pjroducing  it,  and  the  amount  of  the  crude  quinoidine 
which  has  accumulated  since  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine  was 
commenced.  Qainine,  indeed,  seems  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases ;  the  progress  of  civilization  in  modem  times  has 
depended,  far  more  than  has  been  conceived,  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
remedy  for  the  fevers  which  prevail  where  tillage  u  imperfect,  and  in  new 
and  unbroken  soils. 

This  chemical  investigation  has  thrown  an  interesting  light  upon  the 
testimonies  borne  to  the  efficacy  of  quinoidine  in  the  treatment  of  fever, 
and  the  highest  encomiums  have  been  passed  upon  it ;  but  the  commercial 
specimens  have  differed  very  much  in  value ;  while  some  have  consisted 
nearly  altogether  of  amorphous  quinine,  others  liave  contained  only  a  small 
percentage. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  amorphous  quinine  should  be  separated  from  all 
admixtures  and  impurities,  and  prescribed  in  its  pure  state.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  the  same  substance  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  animal 
organism,  whether  exhibited  in  a  crystalline  or  an  amorphous  state.  The 
system,  as  we  may  say,  makes  no  difference  in  such  a  case.  As  I  have 
already  observed,  the  my stery  about  quinoidine  is  completely  solved  by  the 
discovery,  that  it  usually  contains  a  very  large  per  centage  of  pure  quinine 
in  an  amorphous  state. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  we  should  be  able  to  judge  by  the  mere  external  appearance  of  a 
remedy,  of  its  purity  ;  and  consequently,  how  far  we  may  rely  upon  its 
efficacy.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  case  with  the  crystalline  sulphate  of 
quinine,  whilst  the  non-crystalline  form  of  quinoidine  has  probably  led  to 
a  disregard  of  the  evidence  for  its  usefulness,  even  more  than  the  fact  of  its 
being,  as  usually  sold,  an  admixture  of  various  substances.  But  with 
respect  to  the  mere  amorphous  form,  when  the  quinine  is  separated  from 
all  Its  adhering  impmities,  it  is  in  the  same  case  with  opium,  castor,  and 
many  more  of  the  most  efficient  remedies  which  we  possess,  particularly 
with  the  extracts  of  our  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  necessary  to  be  assured  of 
their  purity  before  we  employ  them,  but  their  amorphous  form  docs  not 
prevent  their  use.  In  many  of  these  cases,  indeed,  having  no  direct  or 
read^  way  of  testing  them,  we  rely  solely  upon  the  honourable  character 
of  the  merchant  and  dealer ;  but  we  have  a  completely  satisfactory  test  for 
the  puritv  of  amorphous  quinine.  Few  medicinal  agents  afford  so  ready  a 
means  of  distinguishing  them,  and  detecting  admixtures,  as  the  organic 
alkaloids  ;  but  if  these  tests  are  not  employed,  it  is  as  easy  to  be  deceived 
in  purchasing  crystalline  sulphate  of  quinine  as  the  amorphous. 

Amorphous  quinine  is  completely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  in 
alcohol,  as  I  have  said  above  ;  it  is  also  completely  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  copper.  And  if  its  solution 
in  a  dilute  acid  yields,  upon  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonia,  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  predpitate  as  the  weight  of  the  substance  originaUy 
dissolved  in  the  acid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  remaining  as  to  the  perfect 
purity  of  the  sample  imder  examination. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  observe,  that  no  dependence  should  be  placed 
upon  the  ordinary  quinoidine  of  commerce.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
some  samples  which  I  have  seen,  dissolve  incompletely  in  water,  forming  a 
dark-brown  muddy  fluid  ;  these  have  been  probably  produced  by  simply 
evaporating  the  mother-liquora  of  sulphate  of  quinine  to  dryness.    They 
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are,  tiierefore,  tmoeirtain  mixtovw  of  Taariolu  labfltances  with  ralphate  of 
amorphous  quiiune,  with  or  without  excess  of  acid,  so  that  in  pnrchasing 
such  specimens,  the  hmr  Is  paying  the  price  of  an  wganie  alkaloid  for 
ralphnric  add,  &c.  The  pure  amorphons  quinine  should  be  separated,  and 
it  would  then  form  a  most  yaluable  remedial  agent ;  but  the  prescribec 
must  be  assured  of  its  purity,  and  the  test  I  liaye  given  will  suffloe  for  this 
purpose.— Xonctf^  May  23,  1848. 


WATER-CRESSES. 

Most  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  water- cress  and  its  salutary  proper- 
ties ;  tbey  know  generally  that  it  grows  in  brooks,  and  on  the  borders  of 
fresh  and  running  streams.  Few,  however,  of  those  who,  in  the  busy 
thoroughfares  or  quiet  suburbs  of  London*  bear  the  cry  of  "  Water  cre-e-ses,*^ 
or  see  in  their  daily  walks  the  old  red-cloaked  woman  sorting  the  little 
bundles  at  the  corners  of  streets,  have  any  idea  that  the  cultimtiou  of  this 
esculent  now  forms  an  important  branch  of  horticultural  and  commercial 
industry ;  which,  from  the  increasing  consumption,  and  use  made  of  the 
plant  in  pharmacy,  ia  gradually  rising  into  consequence.  In  the  present  day, 
the  water-cress  may  be  found  on  almost  every  table,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiscorbutics  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  exciting  the  appetite  and 
fortifying  the  stomach.  We  have  no  certain  information  that  it  is  cooked  in 
any  part  of  England,  as  is  occasionally  the  case  in  France ;  but  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  to  which  country  we  owe  its  original  cultivation,  it  is  boiled 
and  eaten  as  spinach*  In  an  old  botanical  work,*  we  are  told  that  the 
watery  part  of  To  thill-fields,  Westminster,  was  over-run  with  water-cress, 
and  that  it  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  several  places.  The  same 
work  also  enumerates  many  places  in  England  where  this  refreshing  vege- 
table was  abundant ;  and  it  is  now  known  that,  like  many  other  of  the  simple 
but  useful  productions  of  Nature,  which^  in  their  natural  varieties,  abound 
wherever  they  may  be  beneficial  to  man,  it  is  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  It  is  of  the  cruciferous  family,  which  comprehends  about  twenty 
species,  all  possessing  high  antiscorbutic  properties,  and  of  the  genus  Nas- 
turtium, "said  to  hare  been  so  called  from  the  effect  its  acrimony  produces 
on  the  muscles  of  the  nose — nasm  tarsus,  signifying  a  convulsed  nose."t 
The  common  cress  is  known  as  Nasturtium  officinale,  and  presents  two 
varieties,  the  green  and  the  bine,  which  by  cultivation  have  been  rendered 
far  superior  to  what  they  were  in  their  wild  state :  being  less  acrid,  and  not 
so  liable  to  contract  the  taste  of  slime  and  mud  as  those  found  in  ditches  and 
marshes.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  supply,  that 
found  its  way  to  the  metropolitan  market  was  gathered  from  the  numerous 
little  streams  which  intersect  the  meadows  near  the  towns  of  Newbury  and 
Hungerford,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  from  which  places  it  was  brought 
in  sacks  by  the  stage-coachmen  of  the  day,  who  shared  in  the  profits  of  the 
sale.  The  first  attempts  at  regular  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  appear  to  have  been  mi^e  in  the  year  1808,  at  Springhead*  a  village 
near  Gravcsend.  This  plantation  still  exists,  and  is  sometimes  visited  by  the 
frequenters  of  the  well-Jcnown  semi- watering-place  just  mentioned*  for  the 
purpose  of  regaling  themselves  with  a  fresh-plucked  salad  and  bread  and 
butter.  Another  plantation  was  afterwards  commenced  in  Surrey,  but  snb- 
sequentlv  abandoned.  The  culture,  however,  continued  to  spread,  particu- 
larly in  localities  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  springs  of  water.    Near 

*  Miller's  Gardeners'  Diclionary.  1807. 
t  London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants. 
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Riekmantwortli,  io  Hertfordshire,  where  there  is  a  line  stream  mnoing  over 
a  chalky  bottom,  there  are  now  about  fifteen  acres  under  ealtiration.    The 
Springhead  plantation  eonsists  of  four  aeres,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tin  IhasDes,  at  Walthara  Abbey,  in  Essex,  is  another  of  six  acres.    These, 
Ihoogh  exteBSiTe,  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  hngie  metropolis. 
Other  SQppliei  are  obtained  from  greater  distances.  '  From  Uxbridgeand 
Sidisbary  great  quantities  are  forwarded  to  London,  packed  in  hampers, 
every  day  in  the  year,  excepting  Sundays ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  enoroKMis  consumption  from  the  sum  total  of  the  annual  sales,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  ^10,000.    The  culture  of  cress  requires  much  atten- 
tion and  watchfulness,  especially  in  winter,  in  which  season,  during  a  single 
night,  a  sharp  frost  may  destroy  a  whole  plantation,  if  too  remote  from  the 
springs  to  retain  their  mild  temperature.    The  ground  is  generally  laid  out 
in  parallel  trenches,  separated  by  small  mounds,  on  wliich  succulent  vegeta* 
bles  may  be  grown.    The  bottom  should  be  covered  with  several  inches  of 
handy  vegetable  earth,  perfectly  level  and  equalised,  so  that  the  water  may 
have  a  regular  flow  in  every  part.    The  months  of  March  and  August  are 
the  most  favourable  for  patting  in  the  plants,  which  are  generally  set  in 
suckers  or  tufts,  eight  or  ten  inches  apart    A  well-planted  trench  will  be  in 
full  bearing  after  the  first  year,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.    The  activity  of  the  vegetation  depends  particu- 
larly on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  but  if  the  plantation  has  been  made 
with  care,  and  the  plants  well  chosen,  it  will  require  no  other  precautions, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  weedings,  than  those  necessary  to  guard  it 
from  winter  frosts,  and  the  irruption  of  foul  and  muddy  water  in  thaws  and 
•torms.    In  favourable  seasons  the  cress  may  be  gathered  every  three  weeks ; 
hot  in  cold  weather,  two  months  are  sometimes  required  to  bring  the  plants 
to  perfection.    After  these*  gatherings,  ;it  is  customsry  to  roll  and  lerel  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  or  to  manure  when  required.    A  good  plantation  will 
last  a  long  time ;  but  it  should  be  renewed  by  the  fame  process  as  at  first, 
whenever  it  shows  signs  of  decay.    Sometimes,  in  frosty  weather,  the  supply 
of  water  is  increased  until  the  plants  are  completely  covered  ;  but  as  this 
submersion  weakens  them,  it  should  ndt  be  continued  longer  than  absolutely 
necessary.    Mr.  London  describes  the  process  as  follows : — **  Some  market 
gardeners,  who  cannot  command  a  small  stream  of  water,  grow  the  water- 
cress in  beds  snnk  about  a  foot  in  a  retentive  soil,  with  a  very  gentle  slope 
from  one  end  to  the  other.    Along  the  bottom  of  this  bed,  which  may  he  of 
a  convenient  length  and  breadth,  chalk  or  gravel  b  deposited,  and  the  plants 
are  inserted  about  six  inches  every  way.    Then,  according  to  the  slope  and 
length  of  the  bed,  dams  are  made  six  inches  high  across  it,  st  intervals ;  so 
that  when  these  dams  are  full,  the  water  may  rise  not  less  than  three  inches 
on  all  the  plants  included  in  each.    The  water  being  turned  on,  will  circu- 
late from  dam  to  dam ;  and  the  plants,  if  not  allowed  to  run  to  flower,  will 
afford  abundance  of  young  tops  in  all  but  the  winter  months.    A  stream  of 
water  no  larger  than  what  will  fill  a  pipe  of  an  inch  bore,  will,  if  not 
absorbed  by  the  soil,  suifice  to  irrigate  in  this  way  an  eighth  of  an  acre.    As 
some  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  rot  off  in  winter,  the  plantation  should  be  laid 
dry  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  all  weeds  and  decayed  parts  removed, 
and  vacancies  filled  up.    Cress  grown  in  this  way,  however,  is  far  inferior 
to  that  grown  in  a  living  stream  flowing  over  gravel  or  chalk.'*    The  history 
of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  on  the  Continent  affords  some  interesting 
particulars,  which  serve  to  exemplify  the  advantsgea  that  accrue,  with  proper 
attention,  from  the  apparently  hnmblest  objects.    About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centary^  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  cress  grounds  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  raris,  similar  to  those  then  common  on  tlM  banks  of  the 
Rhhie,  by  the^Coimt  de  Lasteyrfe,  bat  without  tdccesf  $  while  the  marketr. 
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of  that  capital  where  supplied  ooly  by  penons  who  travelled  to  dis^noea, 
Bometimes  of  forty  leagues,  collecting  the  cress  wherever  it  could  be  found. 
The  supply  was  seldom  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  limited  demand,  although  it 
frequently  coosisted  of  nothing  more  than  bunches  of  marshy  plants  masked 
by  a  few  sprigs  of  the  genuine  vegetable.  In  the  winter  of  1809»  Monsieur 
Cardon,  then  principal  director  of  the  hospital  chest  of  the  grand  army,  was 
quartered  with  his  staff  at  Erfurt,  the  capiUl  of  Upper  Thuringia.  Walking 
one  day  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  when  the  earth  was  covered  with  snow, 
be  was  astonished  by  the  sight  of  sereral  long  trenches,  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  width,  covered  with  the  most  brilliant  green.  Curioua  to  know  the 
cauFe  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  that  season,  he  walked 
towards  them,  and  perceived  with  the  greatest  surprise  that  the  trenches 
formed  a  large  plantation  of  water-cress,  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  verdant 
carpet  on  a  surface  in  every  direction  white  with  snow.  In  answer  to  his 
inquiries,  M.  Cardon  learned  that  the  plantations  had  existed  for  many 
years,  and  belonged  to  the  authorities  of  the  city,  from  whom  they  were 
rented  by  the  cultivators,  at  the  annual  sum  of  £2400.  Since  that  time, 
however,  their  value  has  greatly  increased.  From  a  statement  published  in 
1830,  we  find  that  the  annual  return  then  amounted  to  more  than  £8000 ; 
and  that  the  cress,  highly  esteemed  for  its  punty  and  superior  qualities,  waB 
sold  in  all  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  markets  at  Berlin,  at  a  distance 
of  120  miles  from  the  place  of  its  growth.  M.  Cardon  foresaw  the  benefits 
that  might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of  hor- 
ticultural industry  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  and,  after  a  long  search, 
found  twelve  acres  of  a  thin  sandy  alluvium  at  St.  Leonard,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nouette,  between  Senlis  and  Chantilly,  which,  containing  many  beauti> 
fully  limpid  springs  at  a  temperature  of  59*^,  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  for 
A  cress  plantation.  He  engaged  two  well-informed  individuals  from  Erfurt 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  method  of  cultivation.  The  ground  was  laid 
out  in  trenches  of  250  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  in  breadth ;  which  were, 
however,  afterwards  reduced  to  one-half  of  those  dimensions,  as  it  appeared 
that  the  water  lost  its  natural  temperature,  and  froze  in  the  winter,  by  flow- 
ing over  so  large  a  surface.  In  a  few  years,  after  an  expenditure  of  .t^^OO, 
there  were  92,000  square  feet  under  cultivation. 

It  was  no  longer  the  cress  clandestinely  gathered,  often  in  flower,  or  run  to 
seed,  that  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  French  metropolis.  The  cress  of  St. 
Leonard  arrived,  packed  with  a  care  to  which  the  Parisians  were  strangers. 
Its  freshness  and  purity  were  such,  that  the  market-women,  of  their  own 
accord,  offered  double  the  usual  price  before  any  demand  had  been  made ; 
and,  in  testimony  of  their  high  satisfaction,  feasted  the  journeyman  culti- 
vator who  had  come  to  superintend  the  sale,  and  the  waggoner,  and  sent 
them  home  decorated  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  Much  greater  precautions 
appear  to  be  taken  in  the  packing  and  transport  of  the  cress  in  France  than 
in  this  country.  The  French  growers  are  particularly  careful  in  warm 
weather,  and  guard  the  plants  from  exposure  to  the  least  storm,  as  they  then 
turn  yellow.  They  pack  them  in  baskets,  which  contain  from  25  to  SO 
dozens  of  bunches,  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  circular  opening  or  chimney  up 
the  centre,  which  always  remains  empty.  The  baskets  are  then  placed  on 
rails  6xed  across  a  waggon,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  current  of  air  through  all 
the  openings';  and  in  the  summer,  before  putting  on  the  tilt,  the  whole  are 
well  watered,  to  preserve  their  freshness  during  the  night,  and  they  are  deli- 
vered at  the  market  early  in  the  morning  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  The 
regularity  of  the  arrivals  and  conatant  freshness  of  the  cress  sent  every  day 
from  the  grounds  at  St.  Leonard,  not  only  insured  the  success  of  the  scheme, 
but  brought  forward  a  host  of  competitors.  M.  Cardon's  German  workmen 
left  him  to  commence  rival  establishments ;  and  there  are  now  in  the  envi- 
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roBS  of  Paris  16  plantatioDf,  prodacing  ftDonally  1,350,000  dozent  of 
bunehet,  valaed  at  £37^00  ;  and,  adding  the  charges  of  transport,  and  ex- 
penses of  all  the  individuals  employed  in  this  branch  of  trade,  which,  a  few 
▼ears  ago,  bad  no  existence,  the  sum  actually  circulated  amonnts  to  not 
less  than  £60,000.  Formerly,  the  sale  in  Paris  seldom  amounted  to  more 
than  £90  daily  iu  the  best  season  ;  while  at  the  present  time,  a  supply  of  no 
fewer  than  20  waggon-loads,  worth  £240,  is  required  to  meet  the  daily  de- 
mand.— Chambers'  Edinburgh  JoumaL 


ON  STARCH.  ARROWROOT,  AND  SAGO. 

BXTRACTBD  VBOM  A  MEMOIR  OV  M.  MATST*8,  BT  M.  GUIBOUBT. 

For  a  long  time  starch  was  considered  as  an  unorganized  product,  or,  as 
an  immediate  principle,  analogous  to  sugar  or  gum,  completely  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  with  which  it  forms,  on  cooling,  a 
gelatinous  mass.  Yet.  in  the  year  1726,  Leenwenhoeck  ascertaining,  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope,  that  starch  was  an  organized  body,  of  a  globular  rorm« 
consisting  of  an  exterior  coat,  resisting  the  action  of  water,  and  sometimes 
the  digestive  fnnctions  of  animals,  and  of  an  interior  substance  readily  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  easy  of  digestion.  But  these  observations  were  entirely 
forgotten,  until,  in  1895,  M.  Raspail  again  stated  that  each  grain  of  starch 
is  an  organized  body,  consisting  of  an  envelope  or  integument,  unacted 
npon  by  cold  water,  becoming  permanently  coloured  by  iodine,  and  of  an 
interior  matter  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  also  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  but 
readily  losing  this  property  by  the  action  of  heat  or  air,  from  which  M.  Ras- 
pail concluded  that  the  property  of  being  coloured  blue  by  iodine  was  due 
to  some  volatile  substance. 

A  paper  by  M.  Caventou,  in  which  this  Chemist  seems  indisposed  to  adroit 
the  results  obtained  by  M.  Raspail,  having  induced  me  to  occupy  myself 
with  this  subject,  I  made  a  number  of  experiments,  which,  although  con- 
firming the  statement  of  the  organization  of  the  grains  of  starch,  disproved 
all  the  other  assertions  of  M,  Raspail.  Thus,  while  unbroken  potato  starch, 
examined  in  water,  under  the  microscope,  presents  the  appearance  of  trans- 
parent grains,  all  entire,  the  broken  starch  put  into  water,  forms  rapid  cur- 
rents, due  to  the  emission  and  solution  of  the  soluble  interior  matter  of  the 
broken  grains.  A  part  of  this  matter  disappears  entirely  ;  another  remains 
attached  to  the  grains  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  disappears  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gentle  heat.  The  broken  integuments  which  form  the  envelopes  of 
the  grains  of  fecula,  are  then  easily  perceived. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  this  result,  which  is  confirmatory  of  t*  e 
organized  structure  of  the  grains  of  starch,  all  the  others  tended  to  show 
that  the  three  observed  parts,  namely,  the  tegument,  the  gelatiniform  matter^ 
and  the  soluble  matter,  were  but  one'and  the  same  substance,  producing  the 
same  reactions  with  iodine,  the  acids,  the  alkalis,  nntgalls,  and  metallic  solu- 
tions, and  that  these  three  parts  differed  only  in  the  form  which  organiza- 
tion had  given  them.  Such  was  the  conclusion  to  which  I  was  brought  by 
numerous  considerations,  &ome  of  which  have  since  been  confirmed. 

M.  Guerin-Varry,  nevertheless,  after  having,  in  common  with  myself, 
distinguished  three  parts  in  starch,  regarded  .these  parts  as  three  distinct 
substances,  of  diiTerent  elementary  composition  ;  but  these  results  were 
contradicted  by  MM.  Payen  and  Persoz,  who,  after  having  distinguished 
three  different  principles  in  the  only  soluble  matter,  afterwards  admitted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  an  exceedingly  thin  integument  not  colourable 
by  iodine,  all  the  rest  consisted  of  one  and  the  same  principle,  to  which  they 
gave  the  naioaof  amidone.  Finally,  M.  Payen,  in  a  subsequent  memoir, 
published  ini^|p^  (Annedee  dee  Sciences  Naturelles  Botaniques,  t.  x.,  pp.  5, 
65,  et  161),  where  a  resufntf  will  be  found  of  all  the  investigations  which  have 


bceo  naderUken  on  tlie  rabjeet  of  sUreli,  and  of  wiiidi  a  great  fut  wu  liit 
own,  has  definitrrely  fixed  the  opinioD  of  Chemiati  aa  to  the  conatitution  of 
atarcb,  in  reganling  it  aa  an  organised  body,  but  of  a  aniform  natnre  and 
oomposition,  repmented  by  the  formula  Cu  Hm  Om,  a  composition  reaem- 
biing  that  of  cellulose,  gum  arable,  and  anbydrons  aogar.  This  oondnsioiiy 
with  the  exception  of  the  elementary  composition,  to  which  I  bad  not 
directed  my  attention,  corresponds  with  what  I  published  in  1829 ;  but 
there  exists  notwithstanding  an  essential  difference  in  our  results.  1  stated 
that  potato  starch  consisted  of  an  integumentary  insoluble  substance,  and 
of  an  interior  soluble  substance,  both  colourable  by  iodine.  M.  Payen  now 
thinks  that  this  starch  is  organized  and  solid  to  the  centre,  and  does  not 
contain  any  part  soluble  in  cold  water.  I  founded  my  opinion  on  the  fact 
that  the  starch  bruised,  not  only  dry  but  in  water,  and  without  any  eleration  ^ 
of  temperature  being  occasioned  by  rubbing,  partly  dissolved  in  water,  and 
of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  M.  Payen  being  of  opinion  that  the 
starch  may  undergo  a  molecular  modification  by  the  act  of  rubbing,  merely 
crushed  it  by  pressing  it  between  two  plartes  of  glass,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
that  he  observed,  as  I  have  just  stated,  that  the  starch  was  solid  and  organ- 
ized to  the  centre,  and  that  it  did  not  yield  to  cold  water  any  soluble 
part  colourable  by  iodine.  I  deduce,  from  my  original  experiments,  a  con- 
firmation of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  from  which  it  appears  to 
result  that  the  rubbing  of  the  starch  in  water  is  sufficient  to  alter  its  mole- 
cular constitution,  and  to  render  a  part  soluble.  I  agree  with  M.  Payen, 
tiiat  the  starch  is  organized  to  the  centre ;  but  1  still  think,  as  far  as  regards 
potato  starch,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  strong  and  com- 
pact organization  of  the  exterior  part,  and  that  of  the  central  part,  which 
separates  from  the  former,  and  may  be  diffused  through  water  in  the  form 
of  floccuii,  colourable  by  iodine. 

I  shall  not  follow  M.  Mayet  in  the  correct  account  which  he  has  giiren  of 
the  growth  of  the  starch  grains  ;  of  their  transformation  into  dextrine  and 
glucose  by  the  action  of  acids  or  of  diastase,  &c.  I  shall  also  pass  over  the 
second  part,  which  treats  especially  of  the  different  medicinal  feculae.  I 
only  regret  that  he  has  not  mentioned  the  remark uble  difference  of  organi- 
zation, which  I  have  observed,  between  the  starch  of  wheat  aud  that  of 
barley,  a  difference  which  has  enabled  me  to  explain  how  so  accurate  a 
Chemist  as  Proust  could  suppose  that  barley  flour  contained  55  per  cent  of 
a  principle  similar  tu  lignine,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  hordine^ 
and  which,  nevertheless,  doea  not  exist 

There  is  also  some  confusion  in  the  description  of  the  different  kinds  of 
arrow-root  and  sago.  Thus  the  fecula  called  by  the  English  Indian  arrow* 
rcx7f,  came,  ten  years  back,  exclusively  from  Jamaica,  where  it  is  produced 
by  a  variety  of  the  Marania  arundinacea,  which  M.  de  Tussac  believed  to 
have  come  from  India,  and  on  that  account  named  it  Marattta  Indica.  But 
this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Jamaica,  and  it  is  from  its  fecula  only  (hat  I  have 
been  able  to  say  that  it  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  that  of  the 
Maranta  arundinacea  cultivated  in  the  Antilles.  1  ought  to  add  that  the 
Maranta  Indica  or  arundinacea  has  been  introduced  into  India  where  it  did 
not  originally  exist,  and  it  is  now  cultivated  there  only  with  a  view  to  the 
sale  of  the  feculas,  so  that  it  now,  more  than  formerly,  merits  the  name  of 
Indian  arrow'root,  which  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  English,  even  whilst 
procuring  it  from  Jamaica.  As  to  the  origimd  Indian  arrow-root,  which  is 
extracted  at  Travancore,  according  to  Ainslie,  from  the  root  of  the  Curcmma 
angttstifolia,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  form,  which  is  sometimes  ovoid, 
aometiines  elongated,  of  considerable  size,  rounded  at  one  of  the  extremities, 
and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  other,  often  resembling  a  grain  of  rice. 

For  many  years  also,  the  English  have  obtained  from  Tahiti  and  other 
islanda  of  the  South  sea,  a  fecula  known  by  the  name  of  Tahiti  arrow-rooL 
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It  is  g^enerally  spherieal,  bat  also  often  oroid^  elliptic*  or  roonded,  with  a 
prolongation  in  the  form  of  a  neck,  suddenly  terminated  by  a  plane.  Many 
other  starch  grains  are  also  terminated  at  the  half  or  two-thirds  of  their 
length  by  a  plane  pei-pendicular  to  the  axis,  or  by  two  or  three  planes  i&- 
dined  between  them,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  stoppsge  of  growth  caused 
by  the  contact  of  other  grains  :  that  which  particularly  disttoguishes  tlds 
fecula,  is  a  very  large  and  circular  hilum  on  each  grain,  and  frequently  the 
appearance  of  cracks  or  black  streaks  in  the  form  of  rays.  It  is  almost  en« 
tirely  dtssolred  on  boUiDg  it  for  some  time  in  water,  leaving  only  a  slight 
flocculent  residue,  scarcely  perceptible^  and  which  remains  suspended  in  the 
liquid  without  being  deposited. 

With  regard  to  aago,  I  think  there  yet  remains  much  uncertainty  as  to  tta 
origin ;  it  has  been  stated  to  be  produced  by  the  Ciccu  revaiuta  and  ctrcmo&r, 
Arenffa  aaocharifara,  Phanix  famifera,  and  different  species  of  Sagus}  and 
at  so  great  a  distance  it  is  difficult  to  decide  as  to  which  of  the  trees  really 
produce  the  sagos  of  commerce,  for  tliere  are  sereral  kinds.  Plancbe,  in  an 
excellent  ^memoir  on  the  sagoe,  has  described  six  species,  which  be  distin- 
gubhes  by  the  names  of  the  places  from  which  they  come.  Preferring  to 
classify  them  according  to  their  characters,  I  distinguish  only  three  species* 

FiKST  Speciss. — Ancient  or  First  Sago,  I  cannot  otherwise  designate  this 
species,  which  comes  from  different  parts,  and  raries  much  in  colour.  It 
comprehends : — 

isL  MaUUman  Sago  of  Plancbe,  in  spherical  globules,  of  two  or  three 
millimetres  in  diameter,  translucid,  of  an  unequal  pinkish  white  colour,  rery 
hard  and  insipid. 

2d.  New  Guinea  Sago  of  Plancbe,  in  rather  smaller  globules,  of  a  bright 
red  colour  on  one  side,  and  white  on  the  other.  All  the  coloured  sagos  pre* 
sent,  as  is  known,  bave  this  character. 

3d.  GrtUf  Sago  of  ike  Moluccas,  or  Brown  Sago  of^  English  ;  of  unequal 
globules,  from  one  to  three  millimetres  in  diameter,  opaque,  of  a  dull  gray 
colour  00  one  side,  and  whitish  on  the  other.  I  think  that  this  gray  ccdour 
is  not  natural,  and  that  it  arises  from  an  alteration  of  the  original  rose 
colour — a  change  cansed  by  long  keeping  and  by  humidity. 

4th.  Large  Uray  Sago  of  die  Mobtceas;  exactly  resembling  the  preceding, 
only  that  the  globules  are  from  four  to  eight  millimeters  in  diameter. 

5th.  Drue  White  Sago  of  the  Moluccas;  entirely  resembling  No.  3,  only 
that  it  is  purely  white,  owing  to  the  complete  edolcoration  of  the  fecnla  of 
which  it  is  made.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  places  of  origin  of  these  sagos,  they  all  possess  the 
following  characters : — 

Rounded  globules,  generally  spherical,  all  isolated,  very  hard,  elastic,  and 
difficult  to  break  or  powder. 

The  globules  put  into  water,  generally  swell  to  twice  their  original  size^ 
but  do  not  adhere  together. 

The  grains  of  which  the  globules  are  composed,  when  isolated  from  each 
other  by  agitation  with  water,  coloured  with  iodine,  and  viewed  under  the 
microscope,  present  an  ovoid,  elliptic,  or  elongated  elliptic  form.  The 
elliptic  grains  are  often  compressed  into  a  kind  of  neck  at  one  extremity, 
and  this  neck  is  sometimes  inclined  on  the  axis.  The  granules  frequently 
appear  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  or  by  two  or  three  planes 
inclined  between  them.    This  character  resembles  that  of  the  fecula  obtained 

*  This  white  sago,  which  sometimes  comes  from  India  or  the  Moluccas, 
as  well  as  the  New  Guinea  sago,  and  the  gray  Molucca  sago,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  artificial  sago,  made  from  potato  starch,  which  can  be 
made  white,  red,  or  gray,  and  which  perfectly  resembles  the  real.  The  sago 
of  potato  starch  may  always  be  known  by  its  taste  of  starch. 
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from  the  Tacca  pinnaUfida ;  but  this  is  generally  spherical,  wbile  that  of  the 
sapro  is  almost  alirays  elongated.    The  hilnm  is  dilated. 

The  water  in  which  the  true  sago  has  been  macerated,  on  Being  filtered, 
is  not  coloured  by  iodine.  After  boiling  for  more  than  an  hour  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  the  sago  fecnla  leaves  a  considerable  deposit,  dense,  and 
easily  separated  from  the  liquid  ;  this  residue,  coloured  with  iodine  and 
riewed  throngh  the  microscope,  appears  composed  of  very  thick  integuments, 
almost  entire,  or  lacerated,  of  a  white  or  violet  colour;  and  of  a  parenchy- 
matous matter,  also  very  thick,  and  of  a  violet  colour. 

Second  Specifs. — Second  Sago, — This  species  corresponds  with  the 
pinkish  Sago  of  the  Moluccas  of  Planche.  It  is  in  very  small  globules,  less 
regular  than  those  of  the  Jirst  sago,  and  sometimes  stuck  together  to  the 
nnmber  of  two  or  three.  Soaked  in  water,  it  swells  to  double  its  volume, 
and  the  water  appears  slightly  mucilaginous,  yet  it  is  not  sensibly  coloured 
by  iodine.  The  isolated  grains  of  the  fecula  have  exactly  the  same  form  as 
ibose  of  the  sago  No.  1,  but  they  are  less  acted  upon  by  boiling  with  water. 
After  boiling  for  an  hour,  the  liquid  holds  the  parenchymatous  portion  of 
the  starch  in  suspension,  which  is  coloured  of  a  reddish  violet  by  iodine, 
and  which  frequently  presents  an  opaque  point,  more  highly  coloured  in  the 
centre.  On  being  alloued  to  stand,  a  very  dense  deposit  collects  at  the 
bottom  of  the  liquid,  which  consists  of  fragments  of  teguments,  membra- 
nous, folded,  dense,  and  of  a  violet  colour,  and  other  teguments  less  altered; 
hoHow,  and  torn  at  several  points  on  the  surface,  and  of  a  violet  blue. 

THinn  Species. —  Tapioca  Sago. — I  apply  this  name  to  this  species  of 
sago,  now  so  abundant  in  commerce,  because  it  hears  the  same  relation  to 
the  ancient,  or  first  sago,  and  even  to  the  preceding  sagos,  that  tapioca  bears 
to  *'  Moussache  "  (Tapioca  meal  1)  which  is  the  fecnla  of  the  manioc  (Ja- 
tropha  manihot)  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  whilst  the  two  preceding  species  of 
sago,  whatever  may  have  been  stated  to  the  contrary,  have  been  neither 
baked  nor  submitted  to  any  heating  process,  as  is  proved  by  the  perfect  state 
of  nearly  all  their  grains  of  fecula.  This,  the  Tapioca  sago,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  heat  while  in  the  state  of  a  moist  paste.  This  offers 
tn  explanation  of  all  its  characters. 

This  sago  is  not  in  spherical  globules  like  the  two  preceding  species,  or  at 
least,  there  are  but  very  few  of  the  globules  of  that  form.  It  is  rather  in  the 
form  of  very  small  irregular  tubercular  masses,  formed  by  the  adherence  of 
different  numbers  of  primary  globules.  Soaked  in  water,  it  swells  very 
much,  and  becomes  of  a  pasty  mass  white  and  opaque.  On  the  addition  of 
more  water  it  further  divides,  and  partly  dissolves.  The  filtered  liquor  is 
strongly  coloured  blue  by  iodine.  The  unfiltered  liquor,  examined  through 
the  microscope,  exhibits  entire  grains  of  fecula  rescmbliug  those  of  true 
sago,  and  also  a  great  number  of  broken  and  torn  integuments.  A  small 
quantity  of  this  fecula  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
behaves  itself  in  a  similar  manner  to  sago  No.  3. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Tapioca  sago  swells,  and  is  divided  by 
water,  has  occasioned  its  being,  in  the  present  day,  preferred  as  an  article  of 
food  to  the  ancient  sago.  It  has  been  described  by  Planche  under  the  name 
of  the  white  sago  of  the  Moluccas,  and  by  Ur.  Pereira  under  the  name  of 
pearl  sago.  M.  Goubert,  a  French  merchant  established  at  Sydney,  has  sent 
me  a  specimen,  stating  that  it  came  from  Tahiti.  From  this,  I  thought  for 
some  time,  that  this  sago  was  the  tapioca  of  the  fecula  of  the  tacca  pinna* 
tifida,  but  this  it  certainly  is  notw — Journal  de  Fharmade. 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OF  SUGAR  ON  TARTARIC  ACID. 

B7  M.  TOGEL. 

It  U  a  well-known  fact,  that  sugar,  and  also  tartaric  acid,  when  exposed 
to  air  that  is  not  very  humid,  do  not  undergo  any  sensible  change ;  they 
attract  but  a  slight  degree  of  moisture. 

But  the  result  is  quite  different  when  a  mixture  of  these  two  substances 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  Whilst  this  mtxture*  preserved  from  the  action  of  the 
air  in  well  stopped  bottles,  does  not  undergo  any  appreciable  change,  yet  if 
kept  in  a  paper  box  which  does  not  quite  exclude  the  access  of  air,  it  loses, 
in  a  short  time,  its  pulverulent  form,  and  becomes  a  viscious  mass.  When  it 
has  undergone  this  change,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain,  from  its  solu- 
tion in  water,  crystals  of  sugar  or  tartaric  acid.  These  two  substances 
appear  to  have  undergone  a  reciprocal  decomposition  by  their  mixture  in 
contact  with  air.  I  have  made  a  few  experiments  with  the  view  of  elucidat- 
ing this  subject. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  tartaric  acid  and  three  parU  of  sugar  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  a  porcelain  capsule.  After  a  few  days,  the  mixture  had 
lost  its  pulverulent  form,  and  its  weight  was  increased  by  several  hundredths 
daily.  The  powder  assumed,  successively,  the  form  of  a  viscious  mass,  and 
afterwards  of  a  transparent  liquid,  containing  the  two  ingredients  in  solu- 
tion. 

The  mixture,  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  months,  was  no  longer  of  a 
▼iscious  consistence,  but  had  become  as  liquid  as  a  thin  syrup.  This  deli- 
quescence of  the  mixture  takes  place  more  rapidly  when  exposed  on  a  flat 
plate,  in  a  cellar,  and  especially  when  the  mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
Bugsr  and  tartaric  acid.  The  powder,  spread  in  thin  layers,  changes  into  a 
perfectly  transparent  solution  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Sugar  and  tartaric  acid,  when  separately  exposed  under  similar  circum- 
stances, to  the  air  of  a  cellar,  do,  it  is  true,  attract  moisture,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  and  more  slowly,  than  when  mixed,  from  which  it  follows,  that  the 
tendency  of  these  two  substances  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  is 
augmented  by  their  mutual  contact. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  the  mixture  on 
becoming  completely  liquid,  I  exposed  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sugar  and 
two  parts  of  tartaric  acid  to  the  air  of  a  cellar,  on  a  large  porcelain  vessel 
previously  weighed.  After  having  completely  passed  to  the  liquid  state  the 
solution,  containing  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  one  ounce  of  tartaric  acid, 
weighed  four  ounces  and  six  drachms  ;  the  mixture  had,  therefore,  absorbed 
one  ounce  and  six  drachms  of  water  in  becoming  liquid. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  sugar  or  tar- 
taric acid,  in  a  crystalline  state,  from  this  liquefied  mixture,  because  the 
Bolutipn,  evaporated  to  dryness,  again  rapidly  attracts  water  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  liquid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  dissolves  completely  ia 
absolute  alcohol,  but  neither  the  sugar  nor  tartaric  acid,  can  be  separated 
by  crystallization  from  this  alcoholic  solution.  The  followiog  experiment 
clearly  shows  that  the  tartaric  acid  has  undergone  an  alteration  by  its  con- 
tact with  the  sugar.  When  lime-water  is  added  to  the  liquefied  mixture, 
until  the  acid  has  been  perfectly  neutralized,  a  very  small  quantity  of  tar- 
trate of  lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  filtered  liquid  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  a  salt  of  lime  in  solution.  The  acid,  thus,  appears  to  have  undergone, 
from  its  contact  with  the  sugar,  one  of  the  modifications  discovered  by  M. 
Fr^my,  and  to  be  converted  into  tariralic  acid.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  fact.  The  liquid,  neutralized  by  lime-water, 
acquired  an  acid  reaction  when  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  it  in  insufficient 
quantity  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lime. 

To  be  satisfied  that  the  tartaric  acid  was  changed,  by  its  admixture  with 
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•ngtr,  into  tartnlic  acid,  it  wu  neeeittiy  to  eepante  these  two  lobttances 
firom  the  solation,  which  was  effected  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  baryta, 
without  heat,  until  it  was  perfectly  ueutral.  In  this  way  there  was  formed 
m  portion  of  tartrate  of  baryta,  which  being  insoluble  in  water,  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  filter,  while  the  filtered  liquid  contained  the  sugar,  and  a  salt  of 
baryta  soluble  in  water.  When  alcohol  was  added  to  this  solution,  a  pre- 
cipitate  was  formed,  which  dissolved  completely  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  This  aqueous  solution  became  turbid  on  boiling  i^  and  deposited 
tartrate  of  baryta,  formed  by  the  elevation  of  temperature.  This  precipi- 
tate, therefore,  comports  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  a  compound  of  tar* 
tralie  acid,  which  is  converted  into  tartrate  of  baryta,  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  On  decomposing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  pre- 
cipitate separated  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  m 
vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid,  a  viscous  liquid  is  obtained,  possessing  all  the 
properties  of  tartralic  acid. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  in  the  syrup  of  tartaric  acid  of  the  (foreign) 
Pbarmacopceias,  there  is  also  some  tartralic  acid.  If,  then,  cane-sugar  is 
converted,  by  tartaric  acid,  into  grape-sugar,  as  has  been  long  known,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  acid  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  the  sugar,  into  tar- 
tralic acid. 

To  obviate  the  objection  that  may  be  made,  by  attributing  the  strong 
tendency  of  the  mixture  to  absorb  water  to  the  greater  state  of  division 
which  the  tartaric  acid  has  undergone  ia  consequence  of  its  mixture  with 
the  sugar,  I  exposed  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  and  gum  arable  in  a  damp 
atmosphere.  This  mixture  did  not  become  more  moist  than  the  tartaric 
acid  would  have  done  alone,  and  I  was  able  to  recover  the  tartaric  acid  in 
cryatals,  by  means  of  alcohol  or  even  water.  Thus,  tartaric  acid  does  not 
undergo  decomposition  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  when  mixed  with  gum« 

SUMMARY. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  experiments  :— 

1st.  That  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  tartaric  acid  absorbs  water  from  the 
atmosphere  much  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater  quantity,  than  when  these 
two  substances  are  separately  exposed. 

2d.  That  neither  the  sugar,  nor  the  tartaric  acid,  can  be  separated  from 
the  mixture  which  has  become  liquefied  in  the  air  with  their  primitive  cha- 
racters, that  is  to  say,  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Sd.  That  the  tartaric  acid  is  transformed,  by  its  mixture  with  the  sugar 
and  water,  into  tartralic  acid.— Jouma/  de  Pharmacies 


DECOMPOSITION  IN  GINGER  BEEB. 

THE  OONVEBSION  OF  CANB-SUGAE  INTO  A  SUBSTANCE 

ISOMERIC  WITH  CELLULOSE  AND  INCLINE. 

BT  THOXAS  TILLBT,  BS<).,  PH.D.,  &  DOUGLAS  HAGLA.GAN,  ILD.,  F.B.8.,  EDUT.^ 

When  the  juice  of  beetroot  undergoes  fermentation  at  tenjperatures  vaiy- 
iDg  from  S0<^  to  40^  C,  the  cane-sugar  which  it  contains  is  at  first  converted 
into  sugar  of  grapes,  and  after  some  time  into  mannite,  lactic  acid  and  « 
gnmmj  substance,  having  a  composition  identical  with  that  of  gum-arabic. 
This  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
called  a  retrofipide  chemical  action,  the  sugar  being  converted  into  dextrine 
— a  change  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  fruits  when  they  lose  their 
sweetness,  and  assume  that  condition  commonly  called  **  sleepy.*'  The 
conversion  of  cellulose  into  dextrine  and  sugar  seems  to  be  a  process  o€ 

•  Communicated  by  the  Chemical  Sodety ;  having  been  read  April  91, 
1645. 
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OODtimial  oocanrenoe  and  great  importanoe  in  the  regetaUe  eooBomj,  hat 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  example  of  the  reverse  of  this  action,  except  thoae 
instances  mentioned  ahore ;  in  the  former  of  which  sugar  is  oonTerted  by 
fermentation  into  a  body  having  all  the  properties  and  composition  of  gams 
in  the  latter,  the  sugar  being  changed  mto  ceUuloeef.  We  therefore  coifc* 
sider  the  observation  we  are  abont  to  describe  to  be  possessed  of  some 
intoest,  as  affording  another  case  of  a  similar  retrograde  action.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  effervescing  drinks  known  as  lemonade,  gingerade, 
&c,  made  by  forcing  carbonic  add  gas  into  solutions  of  sugar  varioQsly 
flavoured  with  tartaric  acid  and  essential  oils,  in  certain  cases  lose  thenr 
fluidity,  and  assume  a  thick,  slimy  consistence.  When  the  bottles  contain- 
ing these  thickened  liquids  are  opened,  the  expansion  of  the  carbonic  add 
expels  their  contents  with  difficulty,  owing  to  their  extreme  tenacity.  In- 
stances of  this  change  are  of  continual  occurrence,  all  the  manufacturers  of 
whom  we  have  inquired  having  observed  it  when  the  bottles  bad  been  heat 
for  some  time.  Yarious  opinions  have  bc«n  expressed  by  them  as  to  toe 
cause  of  the  conversion,  but  it  seems  to  occur  invariably  when  the  limioor 
is  kept  long  enough.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Baildon  dT  this  city  (Eoin^ 
burgh)  for  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  sample  of  gingerade,  in  which 
this  thickening  had  occurred.  This  liquid  is  made  by  sweetening  an  infu- 
sion of  ginger-roots  with  cane-sugar,  and  flavouring  it  with  ofl  of  lemons 
and  tartaric  acid ;  this  is  then  placed  in  bottles,  and  carbonic  add  forced  by 
pressure  into  the  fluid.  Another  manufacturer  uses  the  following  ingre- 
dients in  the  preparation  of  effervesdng  lemonade: — Two  ounces  of  honey, 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  dtric  acid,  two  drachms  of  oil  of 
lemons,  and  one  and  a  half  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  this  manufacturer,  the  change  occurs  chiefly  in  winter  when  the 
liquid  is  exposed  to  cold,  and  he  thinks  that  the  addition  of  a  double  pro- 
portion of  honey  tends  to  prevent  it.  To  separate  the  substance  to  which 
the  viscidity  was  owing,  the  contents  of  a  bottle  were  digested  with  ax  or 
seven  parts  of  alcohol,  under  the  action  of  which  the  gummy  matter  con- 
solidated, and  when  dried  became  so  hard  as  to  be  pulverizable.  After 
being  powdered,  it  was  again  digested  and  washed  with  alcohol  until  nothing 
more  was  dissolved.  Wlien  dried  at  100^  C.  it  had  the  appNearance  of  a 
semi-transparent  homy  substance,  and  was  sufficiently  elaistic  to  render 
pulverization  difficult.  The  alcohol  contained  in  solution  a  quantity  of 
sugar  of  a  brownirii  colour,  quite  uncrystallizable,  and  rendered  sour  by  the 
presence  of  the  add  used  in  the  manufacture. 

The  gummy  substance  treated  with  cold  water  slowly  reassumes  its 
original  appearance.  When  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water 
it  forms  a  mudlage,  which  fllters  with  difficulty.  Iodine  produces  no  effect 
on  the  solution.  Subjected  to  Trommer*s  test  for  dextrine,  sugar  and  gwn, 
this  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  any  of  these  substances.  With  nitric 
add  it  produces  oxalic  add.  It  gave  a  predpitate  with  diacetate  of  lead. 
It  contains,  after  having  been  washed  with  alcohol,  a  small  quantity  of 
ashes,  amounting  to  1.37  per  cent.    It  was  analysed  in  the  usual  manner. 

L  0.746  of  substance  gave,  with  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
4.070  HO  and  1.1735  CO^=0.04727  H  and  0.32448  C. 

XL  0.1525  of  substance  gave  0.092  HO  and  0.232  COissO.010222  H  and 
0.06474  C. 

These  numbers,  aUowaooe  being  made  of  the  ashes,  give  the  following 
proportions :— 

I.  II.  Atoms.  Calculated. 

Carbon   43.80  43.31  24  43.71 

Hydrogen  6.14  6.80  21  6.25 

Oxygen 50.06  49.89  21 50.04 

t  See  Mulder's  AIL  Phy.  Chem.,  p.  243  et  ieq. 
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From  this  it  wofold  appear  that  this  gummy  substance  is  isomeric  with 
celiulose  and  inuline*. 

This  substance,  whicli  has  a  composition  similar  to  cellulose  and  inoline, 
is  evidently  formed  from  the  cane-sugar  in  the  lemonade,  as  all  its  other 
constituents  exist  in  too  small  quantity  to  admit  tlie  idea  of  their  haying 
been  its>origm. 

2  atoms  sugar C24    "Hn    On 

1     ...     water H      O 

1     ...     gummy  substance    C24    Hn    O21 

This  substance  is  formed  then  from  two  atoms  of  sugar  by  the  abstraction 
of  one  atom  of  water. 

As  a  solution  of  the  gummy  substance  gave  a  compound  with  lead,  we 
endeavoured  to  obtain  by  its  aid  its  atomic  weight.  0.260  of  the  precipi- 
tate gave  of  lead  and  oxide  of  lead  quantities  equal  to  0.316  oxide  of  lead, 
whi(£,  when  allowance  is  made  for  ashes,  is  equal  to  55.8  per  cent,  of  oxide 
of  lead.  We  had  not  enough  of  the  salt  to  enable  us  to  make  the  combus- 
tion, but  have  calculated  the  formula  from  the  quantity  of  lead. 

Atoms.  Calculated. 

Carbon    19.31  24  1834.4  =  18.7 

Hydrogen  2.76  21  260.0  =    2.7 

Oxygen  22.11  21  2100.0  ==  21.4 

PbO 65.80  found       4  6578.0  =  57.1 

From  55.8  per  cent  oxide  of  lead  the  atomic  weight  found  is  4400.0.  The 
calculated  one  is  4198.4. 

We  had  imagined  that  this  curious  change  in  sugar  might  have  been  the 
effect  of  organization,  but  our  friend  Mr  John  Goodsir  was  kind  enough  to 
examine  the  substance,  and  informed  us  that  he  coidd  discover  no  trace  of 
organization. — Philosophical  Magazine,  January  1846. 


ON  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  CAUSING  THE  DISGOKGEMENT 
OF  LEECHES. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris,  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, by  Messrs.  Gaulticr,  de  Claubry,  and  Foy,  the  authors  describe  some 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  a  method  recently 
reconmiended  for  disgorging  leeches.  This  method  consists  in  drenching 
the  leech,  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  the  patient,  with  wine,  wbich  causes 
it  inunediatcly  to  vomit  blood.  The  leech  may  be  left  in  the  wine  for  two 
or  three  minutes  without  suffering  permanent  injury  ;  but  a  longer  immer- 
sion would  prove  fatal. 

Experiments  were  tried  with  different  kinds  of  French  wines,  all  of  which 

•  Cellulose,  Paycn.  Endine.  From  turnip.  Fromberg. 

Carbon 43.40  Carbon 43.95 

Hydrogen...    6.12                            Hydrogen...    6.13 
Oxygen 50.38*  Oxygen 49.66^ 

Inuline.  Pamell.  From  Dahlia  root  Payen. 

Carbon  43.95  Carbon 44.19 

Hydrogen...    6.30                             Hydrogen...    6.17 
Oxygen 49.75«  Oxygen 49.64* 

•  Ann.  des  Se.  Nat,  1840,  p.  73.  Bot   »>  Mulder,  Op.  eit,  p.  203. 
-   «Phii.  Mag.,  vol.  xviL  p.  126.  *  Op.  ct*.,  p.  91. 
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aoBwered  equally  well.  It  was  fomd,  however,  that  this  method  of  treat- 
ing leeches  caused  them  to  disgorge  only  about  one-half  of  the  blood  they 
hi^  previously  sucked ;  and  if  they  were  left  in  the  wine  for  four  or  five 
minutes  they  inyariably  died,  either  immediately  or  within  four  or  flye 
days. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water, 
and  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  either  of  which  was  found  to  produce 
as  great  a  disgorgement  as  the  wine,  but  aocompaaied  with  more  violent 
convulsions  in  the  leech. 

Comparative  experiments  were  made  by  disgorging  some  leeches  with  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  which  entirely  evacuates  the  blood,  and  immersing 
others  in  wine,  firom  which  it  appeared  that  although  the  former  method 
caused  greater  temporary  exhaustion  to  the  leeches,  yet  on  their  recovery 
in  a  few  days,  they  were  more  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  when  again 
applied,  sucxed  with  greater  avidity  than  those  which  had  been  treated 
with  wine. — Journal  de  Pftormoctie. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATES  AGAINST  THE  CHARGE  OP 
APATHY. 

TO  THB  XDirOB  OV  THE  PHABMACEUTICAI.  JOUBKAL. 

London^  June  1846. 
Sjr, — At  the  Anoiversary  Meeting  of  the  Pliarmaceutical  Society,  tbe 
CouQcil  expressed  regret  at  tbe  scanty  atteDdance  at  the  Lectures.  This, 
Mr.  Huinpage  ascribed  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  tbe  Associates ;  I  think  Mr. 
Humpage  is  wrong  in  concladiug  that  apathy  on  their  part  is  the  cause  of 
so  few  attending  ,*  I  think  that  if  he  were  to  look  a  little  deeper  into  the 
matter,  he  would  find  some  other  cause.  He  appears  to  forget  that  Asso- 
ciates are  not  their  own  masters,  and  that  they  have  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
their  employers  before  they  can  attend  Lectures.  Let  Mr.  Humpage  be  a 
little  more  just  to  tbe  Associates ;  I  do  not  ask  him  to  be  generous,  but 

Iustice  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  He  has  assistants  I  doubt  not,  and  perhaps 
le  allows  them  to  attend  the  Lectures  (I  hope  he  does),  but  he  must  not 
conclude  from  this,  that  all  the  other  Members  do  likewise.  There  are 
some  Members  whose  names  occupy  a  very  distinguished  place  in  your 
pages,  and  who  are  strongly  advocating  the  cause  of  education,  that 
will  not  allow  their  assistants  to  attend  any  Lectures.  These  Members 
preach  to  their  assistants  the  necessity  of  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of 
information ;  they  point  to  the  top  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  they  talk 
of  the  splendid  prospect  which  it  commands,  and  when  they  have 
brought  their  hearers  to  the  determination  of  attempting  to  mount  this 
rugged  tree,  they  coolly  lop  off  the  boughs  by  means  of  which  alone  the 
summit  is  to  be  reaefaed.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  incongruity  ?  It 
is  much  more  difficult  to  account  for  than  the  falling  off  of  Associates, 
which  puzzles  Mr.  Humpage  so  much.  I. think  I  can  enlighten  him  on  this 
subject.  The  reason  of  this  falling  off  is,  because  Associates  do  not  derive 
any  benefit  from  ^  belonging  to  the  Society ;  they  despair  of  being  able  to 
pass  an  examination,  not  because  they  have  not  inclination  to  prepare  for 
It,  but  because  no  opportunity  is  given  them  of  so  doing ;  and,  therefore, 
they  care  not  to  belong  to  a  society  by  sufferance  instead  of  qualification, 
for  what  credit  is  it  to  belong  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of , Great 
Britain  unless  by  examination  ?  To  be  sure,  there  are  some  persons  who 
make  a  great  fuss  with  their  diplomas,  but  I  dare  say  it  is  because  these  are 
tbe  only  marks  of  qualification  which  they  possess. 

Let  Alembers  have  the  fairness  to  afford  their  assistants  opportunities  of 
obtaining  the  knowledge  which  is  demanded  of  them,  and  I  will  answer  for 
it  they  will  be  gainers  in  the  end ;  by  tbe  increased  assiduity  of  the  assistants, 
by  their  gratitude,  and  by  the  mutual  good  feeling  that  will  result.    It  is 
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too  nneli  to  ezpeet  an  MsiBtant  to  make  the  Inttrctt  of  hb  capkiygr  hto 
itady,  if  his  own  is  not  studied.  1  have  never  yet  attended  any  of  the  Leo- 
tores  of  the  Society,  not  becaose  I  have  not  desired  to  do  so,  bat  because  I 
luiew  that  I  might  as  well  ask  my  employer  for  one  of  his  teeth,  as  to  ask 
bim  to  allow  me  to  attend  lectures. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  senrant, 
T.  S.  C,  A.  P.  S. 

THE  SALE  OF  MEDICINES  BY  HUCKSTERS. 

Abhbu&ton,  DBToy,  Jtme  Qih,  1846. 

SiBf— As  an  interested  party  in  the  proposed  Bill,  I  beg  leaye  to  gire  you 
xny  opinion  on  tbe  matter. 

It  is  eyident  that  neither  Mr.  Fazmai*  or  Mr.  Bnmedge  can  know  mtich 
of  the  routine  of  a  country  business,  or  they  would  not  be  disposed  still  to 
allow  the  sale  of  compounded  medicines  to  any  other  than  a  Druggist.    I 

Suite  accord  with  Mr.  Raw,  of  'Richmond :  the  circumstance  of  restricting 
^e  dispensing  prescriptions  only  to  the  registered  Druggist,  will  be  making 
the  matter  worse  than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  will  at  once  legaijsb  the  smaU 
shopkeeper  in  that  which  he  now  feels  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  the 
trade  of  the  Druggist.  Indeed,  the  melancholy  circumstances  which  some- 
times occur,  do  not  arise  from  errors  in  dispensing,  so  much  as  from  the 
sale  of  Medicines  by  the  Huckster. 

Those  gentlemen  who  reside  in  the  fashionable  and  larger  places,  must 
remember  that  in  the  small  towns  prescriptions  are  about  as  scarce  as 
**  blackberries  on  Christmas-day,'*  ana  the  sale  of  compounded  medicines, 
therefore,  becomes  the  principal  trade.  As  to  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  small  places,  I  am  sure  there  would  not  be  any,  as  they  would 
be  greatly  benefitea  by  restricting  the  sale  of  medicine  to  registered  and 
responsible  persons ;  and  many  places  that  will  not  now  support  a  regular 
Druggist  would  then  do  so. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
F.  W.  HERRON. 

NOTICES  or  BOOKS  &ECBIVED. 
ll£OLEMBNT  DE  LA  SOCliti  DE  PIIARMACIE  d'aKVERS. 

Journal  de  "Pharmacies  publie  par  la  Societe  de  Pharmacie 

d'Anvers,  sous  la  direction  <Pun  ComitS,  composi  de  MM. 

Acary  Molyny  PyperSy  Siroux,  Vanderheydetiy  et   Verbert. 

1845,  tome,  i.,  8vo,  pp.  628  ;  tome,  ii.,  Nos.  1, 2,  3, 4,  5, 1846. 

Anvers :  Imprimerie  de  L.  J.  De  Cort,  Fosse-aux-Crapauds. 

This  journal  was  commenced  in  January  1845,  and,  it  is  stated 
in  the  prospectus,  that  until  that  period  no  journal  devoted 
exclusively  to  Pharmaceutical  scieiyce  existed  in  Belgium. 
Consequently  those  Pharmaciens  who  desired  to  publi^  papers 
or  observations,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  French  journals,  or 
to  the  medical  journals  of  their  own  country. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Antwerp  considering  it  desir- 
able to  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  made  by  the  Pharma- 

*  See  our  last  number,  p.  561. 
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ciens  in  other  countries,  projected  the  new  journal  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  long  felt  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  their  profession.  The  success  which  has  attended 
this  undertaking  is  very  satisfactory.  The  journal  contains  many 
original  papers  on  interesting  and  useful  subjects  connected  with 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  and  it  also  contains  extracts  from  the 
principal  journals  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain. 

CONSIDERATTOKS     SUR      LA     LEGISLATION     PhaRMACEUTIQUE 

Belgs.  Par  J*  H.  J.  Pypers,  Pharmacien.*  Ouvrage 
publiS  par  la  SociSte  Libre  des  Phannaciens  d'Anvers,  8vo^ 
pp.  220.  Anvers :  Imprimerie  de  L,  /.  De  Corty  Fosse-atiX" 
Crapaudi,  1844. 

Lectures  on  the  Urine  and  on  the  Pathology,  Diag- 
nosis, AND  Treatment  of  Urinary  Diseases.  By  John 
Aldridge,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Medical 
School^  Park  Street ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
and  of  the  Pathological  and  Natural  History  Societies  of 
Dublin,  8vo,  pp.  80.  Dublin:  Samtiel  J.  Machen,  28, 
Westmoreland  Street, 

A  Practical  Matsval,  containing  a  description  of  the  General^ 
Chemical,  and  Microscopical  Characters  of  the  Bloody  and 
Secretions  of  the  Human  Body,  as  well  as  of  their  Compo* 
nents,  including  both  their  Healthy  and  Diseased  Slates ; 
with  the  best  Methods  of  separating  and  estimating  their 
Ingredients  ;  also,  a  succinct  Account  of  the  various  Concre^ 
tions  occasionally  found  in  the  Body  and  forming  Calculi, 
By  John  William  Griffith,  M.D.,  F.I..S.,  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  St,  Andrews,  and 
Senior  Physician  Jo  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  London: 
Richard  and  John  E.  Taylor,  Red  Lion  Court,  Pleet-street, 

Observations  on  the  Edinburgh  Puarmacopceia,  and  on 
THE  Dispensatories  of  Dr.  Christison  and  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  ;  to  which  are  added  Illustrations  of  the  Preaent 
State  of  Pharmacy  in  England,  By  Richard  Phillips, 
F.R.S.,  L.  &  £.y  and  Hon,  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  (From  the  Medical  Gazette,  Pharmaceutical  Jour* 
nal,  and  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.)  8vo,  pp.  66,  Lon-^ 
don :  Samuel  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street, 

*  Secretaire  de  la  8oci£t€  libre  de  Pharmadens  d'Anrers,  Membre  de  la 
Soci^te  de  Medecine  de  lamdme  Yille,  Membre  de  la  Commission  charge 
en  1840  par  le  Corps  Medical  d'Anyers,  de  la  Reduction  d'on  mojet  de 
kisnr  I'Exerdoe  des  diffigientes  Branches  de  TArt  de  Gnerir,  Membve 
Coirespondant  dn  Cerde  Medico-Chimiqne  et  Phannaeeutiqne  de  Li^ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

.  A.  P.  S.  (Barnstaple).— The  Edinburgh  Phamaeopana,  1841,  has  a  for- 
mula for  MoRPHis  MuKiATis  SoLVTxo  as  follows  : — R  Muriate  of  Morphia 
3i8S. — Distilled  water  fjxiu — Rectified  spirit  fjv.  M,  This  is  estimated  to  be 
about  the  strength  of  laudanum,  and  in  Scotland  it  is  the  authorized  formula. 
In  England,  seyeral  formulie  are  in  use  (see  yol.  L,  p.  170),  among  whidi 
are  Magendie's  (an  ounce  containing  sixteen  grains  of  the  salt),  and  another 
(an  ounce  containing  ei^t  grains).  Whenever  solution  of  morphia  is 
ordered  in  England,  the  strength  should  be  specified,  otherwise  it  is  uncertain 
irhich  of  the  aboTO  preparations  may  be  used,  and  serious  mischief  may 
trise  from  this  indefinite  manner  of  prescribing  a  dangerous  remedy. 

A.  V. — Uno  Anthbacokali.— See  toI.  iv.,  p.  147. 

"  A  Student." — Rectified  spirit  throws  down  mucilage  firom  expressed 
juices  and  concentrated  infusions. 

Mr.  J.  Tatlor,  jun. — See  toI.  i.  p.  399.  We  can  add  no  fresh  informa- 
tion. 

W  P.,  A.  P.  S. — ^The  photographic  process  for  taking  portraits,  is  patented, 
and  cannot  be  practised  without  a  licence  from  the  patentee,  who  is  careful 
not  to  disclose  the  minutis  of  his  manipulations.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
means  of  obtaining  the  particular  information  desired  by  our  correspondent. 

T.  A.  (Leeds) — ^We  doubt  whether  the  advantage  of  uniformity  would  be 
gained  by  publishing  the  extemporaneous  formulae  of  Physicians  for  prepa- 
rations not  in  the  Pharmacopceia.  As  a  general  rule,  this  would  lead  to  an 
opposite  result,  as  all  would  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  publication  of  their 
respective  formulae,  each  differing  from  the  others. 

A.  Z. — ^A  solution  of  shellac  or  mastic,  or  both,  in  rectified  spirit  forms  a 
good  cement  for  affixing  paper  labels  to  tin  boxes. 

"  An  Invalid*'  should  consult  a  Physician. 

'•  An  Associate'*  (Manchester).— We  think,  in  the  preparation  of  ink, 
it  is  better  not  to  boil  the  ingredi«mts,  but  to  macerate  them  for  a  few  weeka 
cold.    We  cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  ink  "  becoming  chalky.** 

A.  P.  S.  (Islington)— The  distributor  had  no  authority  from  the  GouncU 
to  deliver  the  last  number  of  the  journal  on  Sunday. 

M. — Dr.  Gregory's  powder,  sold  with  the  label  in  question,  is  liable  to  a 
stamp.    Seidlitz  powders  are  exempt. 

*'  A  Mbmber  of  thb-Pharmaceutical  Societic  "  is  advised  to  visit  the 
laboratory,  and  judge  for  himself. 

"A  Country  Member'*  (Manchester). — See  p.  3  of  this  number. 

H.  Caow. — (1.)  A  platinum  crucible  should  be  used  for  fusing  silica. — 
(2.)  The  glaze  of  earthenware  is  not  always  the  same  ;  lead,  silica,  borax, 
9c.,  are  used  in  its  composition. 

G.  A.  B. — A  cheap  sulphate  of  ammonia,  fit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
may  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  Gas-works ;  it  is  formed  in  the  process 
sometimes  adopted  for  the  purification  of  the  gas. 

Y.  B. — (1.)  The  crystals  should  be  examined,  and  their  nature  deter- 
mined from  experiment. — (2,)  Coumarine. — (3.)  A  metal  worm  should  not 
be  used.— (4.)  We  know  of  no  authorized  formula  for  Tinct,  Pyreth.  Comp. — 
(5.)  Sulphate  of  quina. — (6.)  The  practice  of  using  subnitrate  qf  mercury  for 
making  unguentum  hfdrargyri  nitratis,  is  quite  unjustifiable ;  the  ointment 
thus  made  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Pharmacopa^ia. 

J.  D.— We  know  of  no  authorized  formula  for  spiritus  nucjughndis. 

"  TuHULTUS.'* — It  is  a  tvpograplucal  error.    The  specific  gravity  is  1.77. 

*'  A  Constant  Reader  is  requested  to  fumiah  us  with  his  name.  We 
should  be  glad  to  investigate  the  subject  further. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Other  Comtnunications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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DELAY  IN  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
PHARMACEUTICAL  BILL. 

The  Council,  being  aware  of  the  necessity  of  caution  in  pro- 
mulgating a  measure  so  important,  and  attended  with  so  many 
difficulties  as  the  one  under  consideration,  have  thought  it  right  to 
refrain  from  publishing  officially  a  complete  Bill  until  every  clause 
had  been  considered  in  all  its  bearings  and  satisfiEU^torily  decided. 
The  propriety  of  this  course  has  been  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
communications  with  the  President  and  Censors  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  have  opened  subjects  for  consideration  which  had 
not  previously  been  contemplated.  Further  suggestions  have  been 
received  from  other  quarters  which  claim  attention.  i 

A  general  outline  of  the  Bill  has  been  given  in  this  Journal, 
from  which  our  Members  may  form  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
provisions  ;  but  the  object  to  bo  especially  guarded  against  is 
opposition  from  other  bodies,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  on  what  grounds  (if  any  exist)  such  opposition  might 
be  expected,  in  order  to  remove  if  possible  every  objectionable 
word  without  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  measure. 

It  being  the  desire  of  our  body  to  obtain  proper  legislation 
without  interfering  in  any  respect  with  the  interests  of  others,  a 
Bill  framed  for  this  purpose  need  not  provoke  any  hostility  what- 
ever, if  the  requisite  precautions  be  taken  to  avoid  what  would  be 
likely  to  occasion  it. 

We  are  disappointed  in  being  obliged  ag^n  to  defer  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Bill,  but  several  points  being  still  under  consideration, 
it  has  been  decided  that  further  delay  is  advisable  for  the  reasons 
above  stated. 

VOL.  VI.  D 
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THREATENED   EXCISE   INFLICTION 
ON  CHEMISTS. 

We  are  informed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  frauds  on  the 
revenue  committed  by  certain  manufiEu^turers  of  spirit  of  nitre  and 
sal  volatile,  and  recently  detected,  it  has  been  proposed  to  place 
all  Chemists  and  Dtug^ts,  both  wholesale  and-  retail,  under  the 
paternal  care  of  the  Board  of  Excise.  If  the  plan  under  contem- 
plation should  be  carried  into  effeci;,  all  persons  possessing  stills, 
will  be  required  to  reg^er  themselves  and  take  out  licences.  No 
spirituous  oompoimdB  can  be  sent  oat  without  an  account  being 
kept  of  each  item,  and,  if  above  a  certain  quantity,  accompanied 
with  permit.  Chemists  wiU  be  altogether  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Excise,  and  liable  to  inquisitorial  visits  on  all  occasions. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  a  copy  of  the  proposed  enactment,  but 
have  heard  enough  of  it  to  be  oonvinoed  of  the  necessity  of  watdi- 
ing  its  progress,  and  making  preparation  for  taking  such  steps  as 
mi^  be  requisite  for  protecting  the  interests  of  our  body.  We 
shall  make  it  our  business  to  investigate  the  suliject  fully  without 
delay. 

During  our  late  exertions  in  reference  to  ihe  sale  of  spirit  d 
wine,  we  considered  in  all  its  bearings  the  plan  which  had  been 
suggested  of  granting  a  licence  to  Chemists,  and  the  result  of  a 
mature  deliberation  was  the  conviction  that  this  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  respectability  of  our  body,  and  fraught  with  great  evil. 
We  are  persuaded  that  if  the  law  desmbed  to  us  as  being  under 
contemplation  were  to  pass,  a  most  serious  inconvemence  and 
injury  would  be  inflicted  on  Chemists  in  their  ordinary  business^ 
and  abuses  wotk  than  those  now  complained  of  would  prevail. 
The  licence  to  seU  spirits  being  possessed,  many  small  shops  would 
be  in  a  covert  manner  converted  into  dram-riiops —  a  branch  of 
business  very  profitable  zk>  doubt,  but  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  our  body,  and  by  no  means  benefioiai  to  the  public. 


Si 

PHARMACEUTICAL  QUACKERY.    . 

Wbqje  we  axe  eniB&yomng  to  raise  tke  profendonal  staading 
of  our  body  by  tbe  aid  of  fnrotaetive  legislation,  it  ia  incumbent 
upon  UB  indiyiduaUr  to  diBoonnteoaBce  and  dieeotrage  whatever 
is  calculated  to  aetract  from  the  character  to  which  we  are 
aspiiing. 

^oadceiy  is  one  of  the  snases  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  his 
decupaAion,  the  Druggist  is  especially  exposed,  and  the  temptation 
to  take  advantage  of  the  mystery  belonging  to  the  healing  art, 
by  acting  on  tbe  ^sredulity  «f  i&e  public,  is  in  some  cases  too 
BtEong  to  be  resisted  by  those  who  take  a  narrow  view  of  the 
fndbject. 

The  sale  of  «n  ordinary  domestic  medicine  may  be  extended  by 
a  judicious  exposition  of  its  qualities  and  virtues,  and  we  are  not 
fisposed  to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  when 
nothing  but  the  simple  truth  is  stated.  This  is  not  quackery, 
abhongh  it  subjeots  the  article  to  tiie  stamp  duty. 

But  i^ien  worthless  or  dangerous  compounds  are  extolled  as 
specifics,  or  when  even  useful  remedies  are  puffed  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  truth,  and  calculated  to  delude  the  public,  then 
the  boundary  between  respectable  business  and  empiricism  is 
MBsed,  and  tiie  vendor  ranks  witii  quacks.  Qnackery  is  not  con- 
■fined  to  illiterate  and  disreputable  persons,  although  the  types  of 
iiie  genus  are  of  tUs  order,  and  the  most  extravagant  piling  is 
seneraQy  resorted  to  by  those  who  possess  tiie  qus£ties  of  impu- 
dence and  ignorance  to  the  greatest  degree ;  and  when  the  ^'  svp^ 
pression  of  quackery  "  is  talked  o^  we  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  is  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  of  any  branch  of  the 
profession  by  nnquaiified  pecsons.  Nevertheless,  even  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physidans  or  Surgeons  would  be  liable  to  the  im- 
TOitation  of  quackery  if  he  were  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  un- 
&ir  advanti^  over  liis  professional  brethren,  by  promising  to 
^perform  what  is  impossible,  or  profesang  a  sew  system  of  practice 
as  a  means  of  gaining  notoriety.  A  qualified  Chemist  in  like 
manner  might  incur  the  same  imputation  by  issuing  nostrums 
with  exaggerated  eulogiums,  and  puffing  them  in  a  discreditable 
.manner. 

The  sale  of  patent  or  proprietaay  ^medicines  originated  at  a 
time  when  the  profession  was  mider  great  disadvantages,  pos- 
sessing very  limited  acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  know- 
ledge whkm  now  constitute  a  medical  education.  The  healing 
Brt  was  generally  believed  to  be  intuitive,  audit  was  supposed  that 
some  persons  had  "  a  gift"  or  natural  power  of  eurmg  disorders. 
The  diseovereT  of  a  remedy  was  an  otjeot  of  envy  and  super- 
stition; and  great  secrecy  was  cdbserv«d  in  the  appheotioa  of  sudi 
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knowledge.  Royal  patents  were  frequently  granted  to  these 
persons,  securing  to  them  the  exclusive  right  of  selHng  the  new 
medicine.  Although  the  term  patent  is  still  commonly  applied 
to  stamped  proprietary  medicines,  these  are  rarely  issued  under 
letters  patent,  being  merely  nostrums  the  composition  of  which  ia 
kept  secret. 

In  the  mode  of  puffing  these  nostrums  great  ingenuity  is 
frequently  displayed.  It  is  not  unusual  to  commence  by  denounc- 
ing  quacks  ana  quackery  altogether,  commenting  upon  the 
dreadful  evils  resulting  from  the  pernicious  trash  sold  by  ienorant 
pretenders,  and  then  stating  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
important  discovery  of  the  valuable  specific  now  offered  to  the 
public.  If  much  stress  be  laid  upon  the  vegetable  nature  of  the 
compound,  especially  if  this  be  accompanied  with  a  tirade  against 
mercur}%  then  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  corrosive  subhmate 
is  the  principal  ingredient,  the  term  ^'  ve^table''  being  used  by 
quacks  to  denote  the  above  preparation  of  mercury.  Whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  nostrum,  it  is  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  a  great  variety  of  disorders,  the  lists  of  which  are  sometimes 
quite  ludicrous,  the  most  incongruous  ailments  being  struDg  toge- 
ther as  if  they  had  been  copied  from  the  table  of  contents  of  an 
old  work  on  the  practice  of  medicine — for  instance,  hiccough, 
pleurisy,  rheumatism,  miscarriage,  afterpains,  rickets,  all  fevers, 
smallpox,  griping  of  the  guts,  looseness,  oloody  flux,  burstenness, 
vomitings,  sore  legs,  &c.,  all  of  which  disorders,  with  many  others, 
are  to  be  cured  to  admiration  by  the  wonderful  compound  now 
offered.  The  testimonials  from  those  who  have  (^'through  a 
blessing")  "  made  trial*'  of  the  same  with  advantage,  are  curious 
specimens  of  infatuation  if  genuine,  or  of  impudence  and  ingenuity 
if  fictitious.  In  the  directions  for  use  care  is  taken  to  ensure  the 
consumption  of  a  certain  number  of  bottles,  and  sometimes  the 
proprietor  takes  the  opportunity  of  recommending  some  other 
nostrum  (also  his  invention)  to  complete  the  cure,  or  prevent  a 
return  of  the  complaint.  In  all  cases  a  caution  against  counterfeit 
imitations  is  introduced /br  the  benefit  qf  the  ptMic.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  from  Daffy's  Elixir  : — 

THE  HEADER  »  desired  to  take  Notice,  That  they  are  not  imposed  upon 
by  several  new  sham  Medicines,  lately  sent  about  by  iU-designed  men  as 

the  coat  of  arms,  the  bottles  are  sealed JTiis  Elixir  has  been  counterfeited 

by  many  ignorant  Quacks  who  know  nothing  of  the  preparation,  and  who  make 
it  their  business  to  ride  about  the  country  offering  their  rubbish  to  shopkeepers 
at  any  rate, — in  order  to  detect  such  imposters  who  are  under  prosecution  for 
the  same,  observe  for  the  future,  that  the  printed  biU  of  directions  aiven  with  each 
botde,  have  the  Crow  €ind  Sceptres  at  the  top  of  the  arms  ;  wiUumt  which  you 
may  be  assured  the  Elixir  is  a  Counterfeit 

The  printed  bills  of  directions  of  this  and  many  other  quack 
medicines  are  sold  by  thousands  to  Chemists,  who  prepare  the 
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compounds  themselyes;  thus  in  each  case  selling  to  the  public 
one  of  the  imitations  denounced  in  the  wrapper  in  which  it  is 
enclosed  I  The  imitation  may  possibly  be  an  improvement  on  the 
original,  but  it  must  be  enveloped  in  the  original  bill,  otherwise  it 
would  not  be  appreciated.  Many  of  these  printed  bills  are  remark- 
ably qtiaint  and  absurd  :  as  specimens  of  orthography  they  are 
cunosities.  It  is  surprising  that  such  documents  should,  have  any 
weight  with  the  public,  but  they  are  much  appreciated,  especially 
by  old  women,  whose  g^ndmothers  discovered  the  value  of  the 
remedy  by  experience  in  their  childhood. 

In  introducmfi^  a  new  medicine  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  certain 
rules  are,  generally  observed  by  experienced  quacks,  with  respect  to 
the  mode  and  extent  of  advertismg.  The  object  in  view  is  to 
make  a  sensation — to  induce  a  belief  that  the  new  medicine  is  so 
undeniably  valuable  that  it  cannot  ful  to  become  a  staple  com- 
modity. For  this  purpose,  no  expense  must  be  spared.  We  are 
told  tnat  to  spend  £500  in  advertisements  would  be  useless  under 
any  circumstances.  A  thousand  might  be  expected  to  yield  a 
small  return,  and  every  succeeding  thousand  an  increasingly  pro- 
ductive harvest.  When  Morison  launched  his  pills,  he  in  the  first 
instance  divided  a  map  of  Great  Britain  into  districts,  appointing 
agents  in  every  district,  and  simultaneously  inundating  every 
newspaper  in  the  kingdom  with  his  advertisements,  and  adorninc^ 
every  dead  wall  and  park  palins^  with  his  bills.  The  spirit  with 
which  he  carried  out  his  plans,  the  impudence  of  his  puffs,  and  the 
extravagance  of  his  doses,  took  the  public  by  storm,  and  thousands 
fell  into  his  trap.  For  a  short  time  the  s^ame  flourished.  Young 
and  old — rich  and  poor— the  robust  and  the  emaciated — swallowed 
the  bait.  Some  were  killed,  others  cured,  but  all  paid  for  the 
pills.     Morison  died,  and  his  pills  died  with  him. 

When  we  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  ignorant  and  un- 
wary are  gulled  by  this  system  of  puffiug,  and  when  we  consider 
the  potent  nature  of  many  of  the  substances  introduced  into  these 
quack  nostrums,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thousands  of  lives 
annually  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  infatuation,  and  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion for  the  leg^lature  to  decide  whether  this  hazardous  traffic 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  public,  who  rush  into  every  snare 
which  quacks  spread  forth,  as  a  moth  flies  into  the  candle,  and  as 
flies  plunge  into  a  cup  of  tea.  Unless  actual  &aud  can  be  proved 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  *'  vegetable  "  mercurials),  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  perhaps  unfair  to  punish  the  vendors  of  quack  medicines 
for  the  mischief  they  produce,  while  the  government  sanctions 
these  proceedings  by  deriving  a  revenue  from  the  stamp  duty.  In 
France  and  other  European  nations  the  laws  in  this  respect  are 
remarkably  strict,  secret  medicines  and  quackery  in  general  being 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.     There  is,  however^  a  distinction 
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between  the  sale  ofqnack  medicines,  and  the  prsetaee  of  medicine 
by  quacks.  When  s  patient  hays  a  secret  nostrum  and  swallows 
il^  he  takes  the  risk  upon  hims^.  It  may  or  it  maj  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  his^  case,  he  iff  a  £ree  agent  and  tries  the  ezpenmmit. 
iBut  when  a  patient  resorts  to  a  quack  for  advice,  believing  him  to* 
l>e  qualified  to  give  it^  he  resigns  his  own  judgment,  and  the  quack 
ought  to  be  held  res|)onsible  for  the  result.  The  following  extract 
£rom  a  handbill  is  an  illustration  of  a  descripfcion  of  quackery 
which  is  particularly  objectionable,  as  the  author  is  a  Chemist,  who, 
by  transgressing  the  boundary  of  his  legitimate  province,  injures 
OUT  whole  body  by  furnishing  an  instance  in  which  legislative  in- 
terference appears  to  be  called  for.  It  is  practices  of  this  kind 
which  bring  aiscredit  on  Chemists  in  general^  and  while  we  claim 
on  behalf  of  our  brethren  a  discretionary  power  of  giving  a  dose 
•of  medicine  on  an  emergency,  or  in  any  simple  case,  we  protest 
against  a  proceeding  which,  if  found  to  prevail  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  would  frustrate  our  eflPorts  by  affording  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  us. 

•*  PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 
*'  Should  any  one  despair  of  relief  after  having  taken  all  kinds  of  quack 
medicines  (Morison's  pilla  not  excepted),  with  many  other  pufb  and  nos- 

truma  of  the  present  day,  they  are  inviteil  to  call  at 'a  philanthropic 

eatabllahmenty  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  remedies  for  their  various 
ailments  at  a  comparative  trifling  expense,  and  which  in  most  cases  will  he 
attended  with  a  speedy,  safe,  and  certain  cure." 

We  have  before  us  a  specimen  of  a  shopbill,  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor states,  that  *'  as  he  prepares  his  drug^,  and  compounds  his 
medicines,  he  can  answer  for  their  goodness."  He  gives  a  long 
list  of  remedies,  among  which  are — 

*«  Pills  for  cough  and  asthma,  pills  for  pain  in  the  back,  pills  for  diarrhoBft 
and  looseness ;  and  physicking  piBs  strong  and  mild,  often  giving  relief 
after  once  taking ;  he  also  mai^  pUdsters  of  all  kinda  \  his  warm  plaister 
is  much  esteemed  ;  he  likewise  makes  ointments  of  all  kmds  ;  his  universal 
ointment  is  much  esteemed  for  curing  bums,  scalds,  wounds,  and  foul 
ulcers  ;  and  he  makes  lineaments  of  all  kinds,  one  of  which  is  very  effica- 
cious in  curing  sprains,  bruises,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  rheumatic  pains^  and 
often  brings  down  a  swelling  in  twenty-four  hours ;  he  also  makes  a  very 
efficacious  ointment  for  the  piles,  sure  to  give  relief  in  one  night ;  he  haA 
a  cure  for  toothache,  relieving  it  in  one  minute ;  he  also  compotmds  a  cure 
for  the  gripings  of  infants,  giving  relief  in  half  an  hour  ;  he  also  makes  a 
compound  for  a  pain  in  the  bac^,  generally  curing  it  in  two  days.  Phy- 
sicians'prescriptions  accurately  prepared,  and  horse  mcdlcmes  compounded." 

This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  oils,  colours,  &c.  &c.,  including 

^  Slates,  school-books,  blacking,  nails,  flaws  and  tacks,  shoemakers'  nails, 
muds,  and  sprigs. 

"  Take  notice.  R.  R  has  a  back  shop  where  ho  keeps  a  provision  store, 
and  supplies  fiimilics  with  flour,  maslin,  wheat,  meal,  split  peas  and  whole, 
salt,  and  barley  ;  also  with  groceries  of  all  kinds,  spices  of  all  kinds,  bird- 
seed, soap,  candles,  tobacco  and  snuff,  butt^  and  cheese,  potatoes,  &c. 

"  R  R,  wishing  to  make  himself  useAil  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 
followed  the  busmess  of  Bookbmder  and  Glazier  fifteen  years,  therefore  he 
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wSH  be  happy  to  faiiid  any  book  ov  nuinber  of  books  sent  to  bim,  in  the 
neatest  manoer,  and  on  the  shortest  notice.  He  will  also  glaze  any  window 
or  number  of  windows,  or  put  in  a  single  pane  of  glass  (he  has  glass)  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms." 

We  give  ibis  extract,  not  for  ihe  purpose  of  criticizing  tbe 
combination  of  trades  (a  custom  unavoidable  in  small  country 
towns),  but  to  give  an*  idea  of  the  kind  of  establishment  in  which 
Physicians' prescriptions  are  compounded,  and  various  ailments 
cured  in  definite  periods  of  time.  We  could  give  many  other  spe- 
cimens of  a  similar  description,  having  received  a  considerable  col- 
lection firom  various  parts  of  the  country;  but  the  above  is  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  genus. 

The  editor  of  the  Lancet  lias  recently  exposed  the  prevalent 
custom  of  fraudulently  using  the  name  of  eminent  medical  men 
as  alleged  promoters  of  quack  medicines,  as  in  the  case  of"  Ashley 
Cooper's  pills,'*  **  Locock's  pulmonic  wafers,"  "  Holloway's  oint- 
ment," said  to  be  "  recommended  by  Dr.  Bright,"  &c.  This  kind 
of  imposition  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  although  medical 
men  may  shrink  from  a  controversy  with  the  authors  of  such 
libels,  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance,  and  a 
sommaiy  process  should  be  contrived  by  which  the  ofiPenders  could 
be  punished.  This  forms  a  branch  of  the  question  of  Medical 
Beform. 

AMORPHOUS  QUININE. 

The  following  notice  appeared  among  the  leading  articles  of  the 
Lancet  of  May  23d  :— 

"  We  cannot  allow  the  present  number  of  our  Journal  to  issue  firom  the 
pivss  without  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and  the  successful 
cultivators  of  the  science  of  Chemistry,  to  the  remarkable  paper  on 
Amorphous  Quinine,  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Baron  laebig,  which 
is  published  exclusively  in  the  Lancet  of  this  week." 

This  announcement,  together  with  the  paper  to  which  it  alludes^ 
excited  considerable  interest  in  the  profession^  and  many  Chemists^ 
availing  themselves  of  the  information  (apparently)  so  disinter- 
estedly given  to  the  public  by  Baron  Liebig,  commenced  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  subject^  and  made  arrangements  for  supply« 
ing  the  public  with  the  article  thus  prominently  brought  into 
notice.     Much  surprise,  however,  was  occasioned  by  the  discovery 


as  a  communication  from  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 


*  The  patentee  of  the  Amorphous  Quinine  is  one  of  tho  managers  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Chemistry,  and  sits  at  the  Council  table  with  noblemen 
and  men  of  science,  in  the  management  of  an  institution  established  for  the 
advancement  of  Chemistry  and  the  application  of  such  knowledge  for  tlw 
benefit  of  the  public. 
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The  first  public  avowal  of  this  fact  appeared  in  an  advertisement 
in  the  meducal  journals,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  in  which 
is  recommended  as  a  novelty  ^'  the  pure  alkaloid  of  Cinchona  bark, 
in  the  form  under  which  it  has  been  described  by  Professor  Liebig." 
It  is  stated,  that  "  by  possessing  the  Amorphous  Quinine,  the 
prescriber  has  at  command  a  whole  series  of  salts.  Thus  he  can 
at  pleasure  direct  a  citrate,  tartrate,  acetate,  phosphate,  nitrate, 
muriate,   or  sulphate,  to  be  prepared  extemporaneously,  simply 

writing  in  the  prescription,  acta q.  *.,  and  directions  as  to 

the  proportion  will  be  found  on  every  bottle."  (Hence  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  amorphous  quinine  is  the  only  kind  possessing 
this  advantage!) 

The  advertiser  states,  that  "  in  order  to  protect  the  profession 
from  errors  or  sophistication,  he  has  deemed  it  proper  to  make  the 
preparation  of  Amorphous  Quinine  the  subject  of  a  patent  : 
but  he  nevertheless  assures  the  purchaser  that  he  will  sell  it  at  the 
lowest  price  compatible  with  its  purity  !" 

This  reminds  us  of  the  following  note  by  the  philanthropic 
originator  of  "  Godfrey's  Cordial  :**  ^»fr  *«* 

"  Note.— To  prevent  the  public  from  being  imposed  f  Benjamin  1 
upon  by  counterfeits,  I  have  put  my  name  on  the  top  I  GodfvCU  S  I 
of  the  Bottles  (as  here),  there  being  counterfeit  sorts  V   r^      j*   i      ' 
sold  with  the  title  of  "  Godfrey's  Cordial"  on  the  top  \  Uoraiai 
of  the  bottles." 

There  is  a  mystery  which  yet  remains  to  be  unravelled  in  con- 
nection with  tms  case :  for  if,  as  stated  above,  the  discovery  of 
Baron  Liebig  was  communicated  for  publication  exclusively  in  the 
Lancet  of  May  the  23d,  how  did  it  occur  that  a  patent  was  actu- 
ally granted  for  the  same  discovery  ten  days  previously?  and  this 
having  been  the  case,  why  was  not  the  fact  stated  in  the  Lancet 
at  the  time  the  paper  was  published,  which  would  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  profession  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction. 

We  conceive  that  if  Baron  Liebig  and  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet 
were  aware,  at  the  time  of  the  pubUcation,  that  the  discovery  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent,  it  was  their  duty  to  announce 
the  circumstance,  instead  of  trumpeting  forth  a  patent  proprie- 
tary medicine,  under  the  false  guise  of  an  important  scientific 
discovery,  purporting  to  be  given  as  a  boon  to  the  public. 

The  Editor  of  the  Lancet,  alluding  to  the  puffing  of 
''  Preparations  which  are  either  universal,  secret,  or  the  objects  of  patents," 
observes — 

"  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  man  will  from  conscientious  feel 
ings,  refrain  fh)m  granting  such  certificates  under  any  circumstances  what* 
ever,  and  when  every  one  who  desires  well  of  his  profession  will  take  the 
most  energetic  means  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  collusion  with  quacks  and 
quackery." — Lancet,  July  25. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTURE 
ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PRUSSIC  ACID. 

BY  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS,  ESQ., 
Profesaor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  College  of  8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 

DeUvered  Wednesday,  24tth  June,  1846. 
The  lecturer  commenced  by  drawing  attention  to  the  fifly- 
five  ''  elementary  substances/'  of  which  he  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing as  comprised  in  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  namely» 
carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  iron,  potassium,  mercury, 
and  silver.  As  an  illustration  of  chemical  decomposition,  the 
heat  of  a  spirit  lamp  was  applied  to  a  portion  of  white  prismatic 
anhydrous  crystals  in  a  tube,  which,  as  the  lecturer  observed, 
decrepitates  ;  a  grey  film  ascends  in  the  tube,  a  powerful  odour 
escapes,  and  on  the  application  of  a  lamp  to  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  a  beautiful  lilac  or  purple  coloured  flame  appears.  Three 
results  are  thus  obtained :  a  grey  film  or  sublimate,  a  brown 
fixed  residuum,  and  an  inflammable  vapour ;  the  first  being  mer- 
cury, the  second  a  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the 
third  also  a  compound  of  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

The  vapour  (which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  lecture)  is 
heavier  than  air  in  the  proportion  of  1.82  to  1,00  :  it  therefore 
descend?,  and  may  be  easily  obtained  for  experiment  by  heating 
the  crystals  above  named  (bicyanide  of  mercury)  in  a  bent  tube, 
the  other  and  open  end  of  which  descends  into  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  The  vapour  soon  fills  the  bottle  and  extinguishes  a 
lighted  taper  immersed  in  it ;  but  burns  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  with  its  peculiar  lilac  flame.  This  vapour  is  highly  poi- 
sonous and  dangerous  if  inhaled.  The  composition  is  twelve 
parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  and  fourteen  parts  by  weight  of 
nitrogen,  and  is  called  Licarburet  of  nitrogen,  or  cyanogen.  The 
latter  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies  ^*  generator 
of  blue,"  the  compound  being  a  constituent  of  Prussian  blue. 
The  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  termed  cyanides. 

Cyanogen  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  ele- 
ments; but  is  generally  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  matter,  such  as  the  cuttings  of  horns  or  hoofs,  cellular 
membrane,  greaves,  and  the  refuse  from  the  tallow-chandler.  To 
these  substances  pearlash  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  five 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  redness  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  and  stirred  with  a  flat 
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iron  paddle.  Flame  arises^  and  whea  tins  ceases  the  pasty  mass 
is  allowed  to  cool.  The  organic  matters  thus  treated  afford  car- 
bon and  nitrogen  in  the  proportions  required  for  the  production 
of  cyanogen,  a  portion  of  which  combines  with  the  iron  of  the 
vessel,  forming  cyanide  of  iron  or  ferrocyanogen,  and  a  further 
portion  combines  with  potassuim  (liberated  from  the  pearlash) 
forming  cyanide  of  potassium.  These  two  cyanides  in  the  nascent 
state  have  an  affinity  for  each  other,  and  form  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  which  is  dissolved  by  water.  The  solution  being 
filtered  and  evaporated,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  lemon- 
yellow  crystals.  When  Prussian  blue  (or  ferrocyanide  of  iron) 
is  heated  with  binoxide  of  mercury  in  water,  decomposition  ensues, 
the  result  being  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  bicyanide  of  mercury^ 
from  which  cyanogen  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Pnissic  acid  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  hydrocyanic  acid ;  the  term  prussic 
acid  denoting  its  origin  from  prussian  blue. 

Chemists  are  acquainted  with  two  classes  of  acids,  oxy-acids 
containing  oxygen,  and  hydracids  containing  hydrogen.  When 
bicyanide  of  mercury  is  acted  upon  by  an  hydracid,— as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  chlorine  of  the  acid  combines  with  the  mercury- 
forming  bichloride  of  mercury,  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
cyanogen  forming  hydrocyanic  acid.  (During  the  lecture  the 
several  manipulations  were  in  progress,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  was  obtained). 

Thus  we  obtain  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid — a 
perfectly  colourless'  limpid  liquid,  having  an  odour  peculiar  to 
itself,  though  frequently  compared  to  that  of  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds :  it  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and  every  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  inhaling  its  vapour,  even  when  largely  blended 
with  air.  Inhaling  the  vapour  produces  death  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  means  of  applying  the  acid  :  it  is  deadly  when  applied 
to  the  tongue  or  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

Prussic  acid  in  this  pure  anhydrous  and  concentrated  form,  is 
the  most  deadly  of  all  inorganic  poisons.  An  able  writer  states, 
that  if  a  glass-rod  be  dipped  into  it,  and  brought  in  contact  with 
the  tongue  of  an  animal,  death  ensues  before  the  rod  can  be  with- 
drawn. If  a  bird  be  held  a  moment  over  the  mouth  of  a  phial 
containing  the  acid,  it  dies.  An  experimenter  rashly  spread  a 
portion  of  the  acid  upon  his  bare  arm,  and  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  production  of  this  anhydrous  acid  demands  the  talent  of 
an  able  experimenter ;  it  is  exceedingly  prone  to  spontaneous 
decomposition,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  these  are  two  most  for- 
tunate circumstances.  Prussic  acid  will  sometimes  decompose 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  more  especially  when  exposed 
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to  the  influence  of  solar  light.  The  acid  deposits  carbon,  and 
evolves  ammonia,  from  its  ultimate  elements  assuming  new  and 
comparatiTely  powerless  arrangements. 

Prussic  acid  is  lighter  than  water,  its  specific  gravity  at  the 
temperature  of  45**,  being =0.705,  it  boils  at  80^,  and  remains 
liquid  at  40^,  it  hardly  reddens  litmus  paper;  it  burns  with  a 
bright  flame ;  and  as  analysts  proves  it  to  be  a  compound  of  26 
parts,  by  weight,  of  cyanogen,  and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  hydro* 
gen,  its  equivalent,  or  representative,  or  atomic  number,  is^27. 

Like  other  hydracids,  if  analyzed  as  regards  the  volumes  of 
its  constituents,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  equal  volunfes  of  both, 
combined  without  change  of  volume. 

Alcohol  and  water  dissolve  prussic  acid  in  every  possible  pro- 
portion :  the  aqueous  solution  of  determinate  strength  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  sedative ;  but  to  form  this  our  Chemists  do  not 
generally  take  the  risk  of  preparing  the  anhydrous  acid,  and  then 
diluting  it,  they  take  the  safer  process  of  obtaining  it  at  once  in 
a  proper  state  of  dilution  ^r  medical  use. 

Prussic  aeid  is  not  an  educt  but  a  product — that  is,  it  doeflr 
exist  in  the  substances  from  which  it  is  obtained,  but  is  produced 
by  mutual  decomposition  during  the  process.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  is  not  poisonous,  yet  it  is  the  substance  from  which  the 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  hydrocyanic  acid  to  be  prepared  by  dis- 
tillation with  sulphuric  acid.  Sometimes  the  diluted  prussic  acid 
has  a  blue  tint  arising  from  particles  of  Prussian  blue  (formed 
during  the  process),  being  projected  by  the  ebullition  into  the 
receiver.  Sometimes  it  has  a  brown  tinge  induced  by  the  action 
of  light,  which  therefore  ought  to  be  carefully  excluded. 

Bitter  almonds,  and  other  kernels  as  well  as  many  leaves, 
contain  the  elements  of  prussic  acid,  which  is  eliminated  by  dis- 
tillation with  water.  When  bitter  almonds  are  pressed,  a  bland 
fixed  oil  is  obtained,  the  residuaij  cake  being  bruised  and  mace- 
rated in  water,  yields  by  distillation  the  essential  oil.  This  is 
produced  from  two  constituents  of  the  bitter  almonds,  amydag- 
fine  and  emulsine,  which  in  the  dry  state  do  not  act  upon  each 
other,  but  on  the  addition  of  water  at  a  moderate  temperature 
yield  by  mutual  decomposition  several  compounds,  among 
which  is  prussic  acid. 

Hydruret  of  benzule  is  another  proximate  constituent  of  the 
essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  this  gives  it  the  characteristic 
odour  on  account  of  which  it  is  used  for  perfuming  soap,  ban* 
doline,  pomatum,  &c.,  and  also  for  flavouring  custards  and  other 
culinary  compounds.  It  is  stated,  that  a  manufacturer  m  Paris 
distils  three  hundredweight  of  this  oil,  which  is  used  in  enor<- 
Bious  quantities  for  the  above  purposes.  Great  care  is  requisite 
in  kt  employment,  as  it  is  not  only  a  very  powerful  poison,  bot 
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iU  application  to  the  head  in  excess  sometimes  produces  head- 
ache and  giddiness. 

In  medico-legal  enquiries  touching  cases  of  death  suspected  to 
be  from  prussic  acid,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
error  of  producing  it  by  decomposition  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  when  it  did  not  actually  exist  there.  In  such  a  case 
the  most  lamentable  results  might  ensue  from  mistaking  a  pro- 
duct  for  an  educt,  and  the  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in 
giving  an  opinion  where  any  doubt  whatever  exists  on  this 
subject. 

Neither  animal  matter  nor  carbonate  of  potassa  contain 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid ;  but  they  contain  its  elements,  viz. 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen. 

Calcine  a  mixture  of  animal  matter  and  carbonate  of  potassa. 
examine  the  black  ash  that  is  left,  expose  it  to  the  air,  and  it 
will  emit  a  strong  odour  of  prussic  acid ;  or  act  upon  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  you  will  obtain  abundance  of  prussic  acid. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  animal  mat- 
ter and  the  alkaline  salt  have  newly  arranged  themselves.  Cai'bon 
and  nitrogen  have  combined  to  form  cyanogen,  potassium  has 
been  liberated  ;  these  two  have  combined  to  form  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  moisture  in  the  air  has  yielded  hydrogen,  the 
hydrochloric  acid  has  acted  similarly,  and  hydrocyanic  or  prussic 
acid  has  formed. 

Such  is  the  change  :  and  thus  from  innocuous  matters,  by  a 
new  play  of  affinities,  a  poison  is  produced. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
JULY  8th,  1846. 


MR.  MORSOK,  VICE-PRESIDENT,    IN   THE   CHAIR. 


A  paper  was  read  containing 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  NEW  VARIETY  OF  GAMBOGE 
FROM  MYSORE. 

BY  ROBERT  CIIRISTISON,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medlca  in  Uie  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  two  papers,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
in  March  and  December,  1836,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  com- 
position and  properties  of  the  gamboge  of  Ceylon,  showing  that 
in  both  respects  it  is  identical,  or  very  nearly  so,  with  the  more 
familiar  gamboge  of  Slam,  the  only  kind  met  with  in  European 
commerce,  and  proving  that  certain  other  gambogioid  exudations 
from  Garcinia  Catnbogia,  Xanthochymui  pictoriuSj  and  Xan- 
thochymui  spicatuty  although  they  have  been  supposed  closely 
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to  resemble  ordinary  gamboge,  are  really  quite  different  in  ap« 
pearance,  nature,  and  composition,  as  well  as  unfit  for  any  of  the 
well-known  economic  uses  of  that  substance.* 

I  have  been  desirous  of  extending  these  inquiries  also  to 
the  analogous  products  of  other  plants  of  the  same  natural 
family,  the  GuttifertSf  and  more  especially  of  examining  the 
exudations,  said  to  resemble  gamboge,  which  have  been  ob- 
served by  officers  of  the  East  India  Company's  Service, — first, 
on  a  tree  in  the  forests  of  the  Wynaad,  in  the  western  part  of 
Mysore, — ^and,  secondly,  on  one  inhabiting  the  western  Burmese 
territories,  ceded  to  the  Company  after  the  last  Burmese  war. 
But  for  a  long  time  my  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary  specimens 
and  information  were  unsuccessful. 

In  the  interval  some  advance  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Wight,  of 
Madras,  towards  determining  the  nature  and  botanical  source  of 
the  supposed  Burmese  gamboge.  This  branch  of  the  inquiry  is, 
perhaps,  of  more  practical  interest  than  any  other.  For  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  Burmese  gamboge  is  produced  are  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Cambodia,  where  the  <;pmmercial  gamboge  of 
Siam  is  known  to  be  collected;  the  two  localities  are  even 
at  no  great  geographical  distance  from  one  another  ;  and  hence, 
were  a  true  gamboge  found  to  be  produced  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Burman  Empire,  a  strong  presumption  would  arise  that  its 
tree  is  the  same  with  the  unknown  gamboge-tree  of  Siam.  Upon 
this  point  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wight  some  information 
which  will  show  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry.  In  a 
letter  of  the  date  of  January,  1843,  he  observes, 

"  I  have  lately  reoeived  flowering  specimens  of  Garcinia  eBiptica  of  which 
I  have  published  a  figure  in  my  Icmes  as  the  gamboge-tree  of  Tavoy  and 
Moulmein,  and  not  improbably  of  Siam.  There  was  sent  along  with  the 
specimens  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  juice,  which  was  quite  emulsive, 
although  in  itseu  a  very  bad  and  dirty  sample.  On  trial  it  could  be  used 
readily  as  a  pigment ;  but  the  colour  was  bad,  whether  naturally  so,  or 
owing  to  dirt  with  which  it  was  mixed,  I  could  not  make  out  The  speci- 
men was  too  small  for  me  to  examine  thoroughly.  A  further  and  better 
supply  was  promised  me.  But  the  gentleman  who  interested  himself  in 
the  inquiry  was  shortly  after  removed  from  that  coast ;  and  there  the 
matter  dropped.  All  the  other  juices  of  the  Guttifera  I  have  examined  are 
resinous,  and  do  not  mix  with  water,  in  short  are  not  emulsive." 

I  have  not  heard  since  from  Dr.  Wight  on  this  subject ;  neither 
has  he  taken  notice  of  it,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  recent 
publication. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  last  year  1  at  length  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  gamboge  of  the  Wynaad,  and  soon  afterwards 
authentic  specimens,  of  small  size^  yet  sufficient  for  determining 
its  nature  and  leading  properties.  My  information  I  owe  to 
Mrs.  General  Walker,  the  same  accomplished  and  indefatigable 
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oorrespondent  to  irhom  I  was  formerly  indebted  for  the  ineaiit 
of  exaEmining  the  gamboge  of  Ceylon^  With  these  materials  I 
made  a  short  investigation  without  delay  ;  and  in  Deoember  last 
the  results  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
But  I  have  more  lately  received,  in  the  beginning  of  last  May, 
additional  information  and  specimens  from  Dr.  Hugh  Cieghorny 
of  the  Madras  Medical  Service ;  who  thus  enables  me  almost  to 
complete  the  inquiry.  In  the  present  paper  my  newer  intelligence 
and  observations  will  be  incorporated  with  what  was  read  at  the 
Royal  Society  in  an  incomplete  etate,  and  therefore  was  not 
published. 

While  residing  not  long  ago  at  Cananore,  Mrs.  Walker 
learned  from  a  party  of  the  Company's  Enghieers,  that  they  had 
observed  what  seemed  to  be  a  gamboge  tree  in  the  jungles  of  the 
Coorg  country.  This  party  had  been  for  some  time  employed, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Cotton,  Lieutenant  Francis,  and 
Lieutenant  Walker,  my  correspondent's  son,  in  tracing  a  pro- 
jected Toad  from  Mysore,  through  the  unfrequented  jungles  of 
the  Coorg  Ghauts,  towards  the  Malabar  Coast.  In  these  opera- 
tions they  had  to  *'  penetrate  dense  forests,  abounding  with  trees 
producing  vast  quantities  of  gums  and  resins,"  and,  among  the 
rest,  with  the  tree  in  question.  Lieutenant  Francis  states,  that 
this  tree  was  seen  almost  everywhere  on  the  route  from  Cauna* 
aore  to  the  Ghauts  of  the  Coorg  Country,  and  that  at  one  place 
their  encampment  in  the  forest  was  quite  surrounded  by  it. 
From  this  gentleman  Mrs.  Walker  received  a  small  specimen  of 
the  exudation,  which  she  obligingly  forwarded  to  me  ;  and  he 
added  the  remark,  that  he  ''  could  not  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  colour-makers'  gamboge  in  tint ;  but  on  putting 
the  brush  into  the  mouth,  it  does  not  burn  as  it  ought  to  do.** 

Dr.  Cleghom's  observations  were  made  last  autumn,  while 
accompanying  in  his  professional  capacity  the  same  party  ofI* 
engineers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Le  Hardy,  in 
the  north-west  district  of  Mysore,  near  Nuggur.  He  observes, 
in  his  first  letter,  dated  from  that  place  on  the  3d  March — 

*<When  aocQmpanying  our  superintendent,  Gi^rtain  Le  Hardy,  in  his 
autumnal  tour,  the  gamboge- bearing  tree  was  first  observed  near  the  north- 
western i^rontier  of  Mjsore,  as  we  were  proceeding  through  an  interesting, 
almost  unezpbred  country,  everywhere  affording  the  most  picturesque 
scenery,  covered  with  jungle  more  or  less  dense,  supplying  abundant  mate- 
rials for  the  botanical  travdler,  and  especially  remarkable  for  the  Qairsoopah 
Falls,  where  the  river  is  precipitated  over  a  vertical  scarp  900  feet  in 
height.  *  *  The  tree,  wnich  grows  to  an  elevation  of  thirty  or  fifty  feet, 
was  met  with  along  the  tops  of  the  Ghauts  from  Qairsoopah  to  Nuggar,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles ;  and  I  understand  it  grows  in  greater  abundance  ten 
miles  southward  of  this.  It  would  appear  that  its  xsnge  of  elevation  is 
hetween  2000  and  3000  feet,  though  it  has  also  been  seen  sparingly  on  the 
sloping  desoenft  fior  some  distanoedawn  the  Gfaant.    It  is  generally  found 
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in  thick  Jungle,  orertopped  hy  the  a^go-palm  and  otharfoieBt  trees  of  great 
lielglit  The  foliage  is  dense,  the  branches  shoot  out  horizontallj,  two  or 
ttuie  occaaionaJly  coming  off  in  the  same  plane ;  and  in  general  contonr  it 
lemtaidB  me  In  some  meoaoie  cf  the  has  on  a  gigantic  scale.^' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  at  Anpoombie,  22d  Marcb,  Dr. 
Cleghom  adds,  that  he  found  the  tree  in  still  greater  abundance 
as  ne  proceeded  southward ;  and  in  another,  dated  a  mouth 
later,  he  remarks,  that  on  leaving  the  cool  and  humid  range  of 
the  Western  Ghauts,  whose  moist  and  shady  slopes  seem  to 
afford  a  congenial  climate,  he  lost  sight  of  the  gamboge-tree 
cutirely.  From  a  variety  of  accounts  collated  by  Mrs.  Walker,. 
it  has  evidently  an  extensive  range,  having  been  met  with 
"by  the  engineer  party  along  a  tract  of  hilly  country  extending 
nearly  120  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  seems  to  flower  during 
the  rainy  season  of  the  Monsoon ;  at  the  close  of  which  the  yellow 
juice  is  said  to  be  exuded  in  greatest  abundance.  It  is  called  in 
the  Canarese  language  Goorgeemara,  or  yellow  gum-tree.* 

The  specimens  of  the  juice  sent  to  me  were  ail  in  the  concrete 
state.  Those  sent  bv  Mrs.  Walker  present  on  a  fresh  surface  a 
tawny,  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  glistening  waxy  lustre, 
exactly  like  fine  Siam  gamboge ;  and  they  show  a  tendency  to 
the  conchoidal  fracture.  They  are  free  of  odour,  and,  in  correct 
language,  tasteless;  but  I  have  not  found  them  destitute  of 
acridity,  as  Lieutenant  Francis  did  ;  for  in  a  few  seconds  after 
tasting  a  small  portion  an  acrid  impression  was  produced  in  the 
back  of  the  palate,  like  what  is  occasioned  by  Siam  gamboge. 
The  Mysore  gamboge  is  emulsive*  Mrs.  Walker's  specimens 
are  not  quite  so  easily  reducible  to  a  fine  emulsion  with  water  as 
the  superior  qualities  of  that  from  Siam ;  but  the  subsequent 
specimens  of  Dr.  Cleghorn  seem  to  me  not  at  all  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  the  best  commercial  gamboge.  The  emulsion  presents 
the  peculiar,  brilliant,  intense  yellow  hue  of  ordinary  gamboge. 
When  it  is  used  as  a  pigment,  I  am  unable  to  detect  the  slightest 
difference  in  tint  from  that  variety.  I  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  colourist,  along  with  a  specimen  of  the  finest  pipe  gamboge 
of  Siam,  of  a  quality  seldom  met  with  in  the  colour-shops ;  and 
I  received  an  opinion  that  the  Mysore  gamboge  was  not  so  easily 
rubbed  down,  and  that  upon  paper  the  tint  presented  the  slight- 
est possible  shade  nearer  brown ;  but  nevertheless  that  it  appeared 
a  superior  gamboge,  undisting^ishable  from  the  gamboge  of  the 
shops  except  on  the  most  narrow  inspection.  In  stating  this 
opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  standard  of  comparison 
had  obviously  been  collected  with  the  greatest  care,  while  Mrs. 
Walker's  spechnen  had  not  this  advantage,  analysis  proving  it  to 
be  not  quite  pure ;  and  that  the  specimen  from  Dr.  Cleghorn, 
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which  proved  to    be  considerably  purer,  is  evidently  more 
emulsive. 

The  analysis  of  these  specimens  was  performed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  Ceylon  and  Siam  varieties,  of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  my  paper  in  1836.  These  were  found 
to  consist  essentially  of  an  orange-coloured  resin,  very  soluble 
in  sulphuric  ether,  of  gum,  which  is  entirely  and  easily  soluble 
in  water,  and  of  a  little  adhering  moisture.  But  the  Ceylon 
gamboge  also  contained  more  or  less  woody  fibre,  accidentally 
present  owing  to  want  of  due  care  in  collecting  it;  and  the 
inferior  qualities  of  Siam  gamboge  contained  varying  propor- 
tions of  ligneous  fibre  and  starch,  owing  to  adulteration  with 
the  flour,  probably  of  some  leguminous  seed.  Since  this 
analysis  was  executed,  the  same  subject  has  been  taken  up  by 
Dr.  Ph.  Buchner,  who  examined  specimens  of  Siam  pipe- 
gamboge  and  common  Ceylon  gamboge,  presented  by  me  to 
Professor  Liebig ;  and  he  found,  besides  the  proximate  princi- 
ples observed  by  me,  a  trace  of  brown  colouring  matter  in  the 
Siam  specimen,  and  about  four  per  cent  of  a  similar  principle 
in  that  from  Ceylon.  I  have  found  this  substance  both  in 
Ceylon  and  Mysore  gamboge.  A  fine  sample  of  the  former, 
prepared  under  Mrs.  Walker's  instructions  when  she  resided  at 
Colombo,  contains  three  and  a  half  per  cent  of  this  matter,  and 
has  the  following  composition: — 

Besin   74.8 

Gum    16.5 

Ck>loiiring  Matter  3.5 

Aocidental  Fibre    2.2 

Moisture 4.0 

101.0 
One  hundred  grains  were  used;  the  excess  over  which  is 
owing  to  the  obstinate  adhesion  of  ether  to  the  resin  even  at  an 
elevated  temperature.  The  colouring  matter  is  obtained,  after 
removal  of  the  resin  with  ether,  by  acting  on  the  residue  with 
rectified  spirit,  and  then  evaporating  off  the  spirit  from  this 
solution.  The  solution  is  colourless;  but  there  is  left  a  dark 
smoke-brown  extractiform  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  imparts  to  the  water  a  brown  tint. 

The  Mysore  gamboge,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  to  which  it  communicates  a  fine 
orange  colour ;  and  the  solution  yields,  when  evaporated,  an 
orange-coloured  resin,  identical  in  appearance  with  that  from 
Siam  gamboge.  From  the  residuum  rectified  spirit,  without  ac- 
quiring any  colour,  removed  a  substance  which  was  deposited 
on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  dark  smoke-brown  extract,  like 
that  obtained  from  the  gamboge  of  Ceylon.    The  matter  unacted 
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on  by  the  spirit,  immediately  formed  an  emulsive  solution  with 
cold  water,  which,  when  evaporated,  left  an  adhesive  transpa-< 
rent  substance,  possessing  the  general  properties  of  gum.  Dr. 
Cieghorn's  specimen  left  scarcely  any  residuum  after  the  action 
of  cold  water;  but  that  obtained  from  Mrs.  Walker  left  about 
three  per  cent  of  particles  of  fibre  and  sand.  From  an  analysis 
of  20  grains  of  each  sample,  a  quantity  however  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  yield  very  positive  results,  the  Mysore  gamboge  seems 
to  have  the  following  composition  :— > 

I.  IT. 

Resin 77.0  80.0 

Gum 14.0  14.0 

Colouring  Matter    ...    5.0  5  0 

Eibre  and  Sand    8.0  0.5 

Moisture Not  determined 

99.0  99.9 

This  composition  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Ceylon 
gamboge,  but  indicates  more  colouring  matter,  more  resin,  and 
less  gum  than  in  the  gamboge  of  commerce.  These  differences, 
however,  do  not  materially  affect  its  emulsive  property ;  and  as 
for  the  brown  colouring  matter,  this  seems  scarcely  to  injure  the 
purity  of  its  hue  as  a  pigment ;  for  the  brown  colour  is  not  de- 
veloped until  the  principle  has  been  detached  by  alcohol,  and 
dried  under  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  Mysore  gamboge  possesses 
the  remarkable  effects  of  the  Siam  and  Ceylon  varieties  on  the 
animal  body.  My  supply  would  not  allow  of  many  trials  being 
made  of  its  virtues:  but  three  grains,  triturated  with  a  little  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash,  produced  one  copious  evacuation  ;  four  grains 
had  the  same  effect.  In  another  case  four  grains  failed  to  move 
the  bowels ;  and  in  another,  five  grains  occasioned  five  profuse 
discharges.  In  every  instance  tormina  were  caused,  and  also 
sickness ;  and  one  person  had  several  attacks  of  vomiting.  The 
discharges  were  invariably  very  watery,  yellowish,  and  abundant. 
This  gum-resin,  therefore,  seems  to  exert  the  same  action,  at- 
tended with  the  same  inconveniences,  as  ordinary  gamboge. 

It  is  put  to  very  little  use  in  India.  According  to  the  inquiries 
of  my  correspondents,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where  it 
grows  are  not  acquainted  with  its  action  on  the  animal  body. 
Neither  is  it  used  as  a  pigment.  But  Dr.  Cleghorn  was  informed 
by  **  an  intelligent  native  from  Canara,  that  the  juice  of  the  tree 
is  occasionally  used  for  colouring  cloth  in  the  low  country,^' 
though  not  above  the  Ghauts;  and  a  concrete  oil  obtained 
from  the  seeds  is  used,  both  in  lamps  and  in  making  curries. 
From  the  observations  made  above,  however,  it  is  probable^ 
that  this  gamboge  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  any  use 
to   which  the  gamboge  of  Siam  is  habitually  put.     At  all 
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events,  it  is  an  equally  fine  pigment ;  and  as  it  may  evidently 
be  obtained  in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  it  may  be  introduced 
equally  into  European  trade,  once  the  natives  learn  how  tocoliect 
it  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  make  it  up  in  homogeneous  masses 
in  imitation  of  pipe-gamboge,  the  finest  Siam  variety. 

I  have  deferred  till  the  close  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  been 
led  respecting  the  botany  of  this  subject,  because  the  informa- 
tion hitherto  transmitted  to  me  is  incomplete,  and  not  altogether 
satisfactory. 

In  1836,  my  late  colleague.  Dr.  Graham,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  what  I  have  described  above,  under  the  name  of  Ceylon 
gamboge,  is  produced  by  a  plant,  of  which  Linnseus  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  Murray  of  Gottingen,  had  given  an  in- 
correct account  in  consequence  of  their  having  confounded  two 
very  distinct  species  under  one  description,  and  which  Dr.  Graham 
was  led  to  view  as  a  species  of  a  new  genus  under  the  name 
of  Hebradendron  gambogundesf.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
error  both  of  Linneeus  and  of  Murray.  But  some  botanists  have 
considered  Graham's  characters  of  his  genus  as  not  sufificiently 
distinctive ;  and  in  particular  Dr.  Wight  maintains  that  its  cha- 
racters are  not  such  as  to  justify  a  separation  of  the  species  from 
the  genus  OarciniaX.  Both  Dr.  Royle  and  Dr.  Lindley,  how- 
ever, have  admitted  Graham's  genus. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this  question. 
But  it  may  be  simply  observed,  that  if  Dr.  Graham's  new  genus 
be  a  good  one  botanically,  it  appears  to  be  also  a  convenient 
one  in  respect  of  its  products  ;  for  every  true  gamboge-bearing 
tree  yet  known  so  closely  resembles  his  plant,  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  establishing  even  specific  distinctions  between  them. 
A  very  different  species,  the  Garcinia  Cambogia  of  Roxburgh, 
once  supposed  tfi  produce  gamboge,  and  indeed  actually  con- 
founded by  Linneeus  with  the  true  gamboge-tree  of  Cfeylon, 
I  have  proved  not  to  produce  gamboge  at  all ;  the  concrete  juice 
being  a  very  pale-yellow  gum-resin,  containing  volatile  oil,  and 
not  in  the  least  degree  emulsive^.  But  the  Garcinia  elliptica 
{Wallich)o(  Tavoy  and  Moulmein,  which  certainly  produces 
an  exudation  resembling  commercial  gamboge^  approaches  very 
closely  in  its  characters  to  Graham's  Hebradendron ;  as  may 
be  seen  on  comparing  the  drawings  of  both  in  Dr.  Wight's 
Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany  ^ioble  44,  and  Icones  Plantarum 
India  Orientalis,  table  120.  The  chief  differences  are,  that 
in  the  Ceylon  plant  the  flowers  are  **  apparently  verticelled 
round  the  articulations  of  the  branches  where  the  leaves  have 

t  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazhie,  iL  193. 

I  Jttlustrationa  of  Indian  BatarWy  p.  142,  1840,  et  seqL*  ] 
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fallen  (Wight),"  while  in  the  G.  elliptica  they  are  axillary  and 
solitary ;  and  that  the  leaves  of  the  former  are  **  obtusely  at- 
tenuated at  both  ends,  and  vary  from  broad  lanceolate  to 
rhomboidal  (Wight)/'  while  in  the  latter  they  are  <'  three  times 
as  large,  obtuse,  little  attenuated  at  both  ends,  and  shortly 
and  abruptly  acuminated."  But  the  resemblance  is  even  greater 
than  Dr.  Wight's  description  and  drawings  would  imply ;  for 
in  four  specimens  of  the  Ceylon  plant  which  I  have  had  aa 
opportunity  of  examining,  the  old  leaves  are  not  at  all  attenuated 
at  the  apex,  but  abruptly  subacuminate ;  which  character  indeed, 
though  neglected  by  Dr.  Wight,  has  been  introduced  among 
the  specific  characters  of  Hebradendron  gambogioides  by  Dr. 
Graham.  In  like  manner  the  Mysore  tree  bears  an  exceedingly 
close  resemblance  to  that  species.  The  resemblance  indeed  is  so 
close,  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  who  discovered  the  tree 
on  the  Ghauts  of  Mysore  consider  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
tree  of  Ceylon ;  and  Dr.  Cleghorn  has  communicated  to  me  a 
letter  on  the  subject  from  Dr.  Wight,  who,  from  incomplete 
data  however,  seems  inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  But  plants, 
growing  in  different  countries  so  distant  from  one  another,  may 
be  more  safely  regarded  as  belonging  to  distinct  species  until 
they  are  proved  to  be  identical.  And  in  the  present  case  I 
apprehend  they  will  be  found  to  be  distinct,  as  the  following 
description  may  help  to  show  :— 

The  botanical  specimens,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Walker  and  Dr.  Cleghorn,  consist  of  twigs  without  flower, 
but  with  fruit,  and  of  detached  fruit  of  full  size,  some  dry,  others 
preserved  in  brine ;  and  Dr.  Cleghorn  has  added  a  drawing  by  a 
native  artist,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  along  with  this  paper. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  petiolate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  attenuated 
at  the  base,  obscurely  subacuminate,  four  inches  and  a  half  long 
and  two  and  a  quarter  broad  when  of  full  size,  smooth,  and 
somewhat  coriaceous.  The  fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
is  axillary,  sessile,  subrotund,  or  slightly  ellipsoidal,  supported  by 
a  persistent  calyx  of  four  coriaceous,  subrotund,  ventricose  sepals, 
and  crowned  by  a  persistent,  four-lobed,  prominent,  irregularly 
tubercled  stigma.  It  is  four-celled,  and  each  cell  single-seeded. 
In  all  my  specimens  of  fruit  the  seeds  had  aborted,  so  that  I  cannot 
describe  them.  Scanty  as  these  characters  are,  they  indicate  several 
points  of  distinction  between  this  tree  and  Graham's  Heln^aden- 
dron  gambogioides.  For  the  full-grown  leaves  of  the  latter  are 
somewhat  obovate,  subacuminate,  and  much  more  coriaceous ; 
the  sepals  of  the  persistent  calyx  are  membranaceous ;  and  the 
persistent  stigma  of  the  fruit  is  broader,  as  well  as  very  flat,  and 
each  lobe  presents  a  regularly  beaded  circumference,  with  a  de- 
pressed centre.  The  two  stigmata  are  represented  on  the  draw- 
ing I  have  sent  of  the  Mysore  plant. 

s2 
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1 .  TnU^rrowB  LmT,  two-thirdi  the  Bttana  sixe.    s.  Penlitent  Stifma  mafnilM. 
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It  seems  very  probable  that  this  plant  is  the  same  with  the 
Oarcinia  picforia  of  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica^y  which  was 
described  from  specimens  and  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Dyer 
of  the  Company's  Medical  Service,  while  he  resided  in  the 
Wynaad,  where  the  species  I  have  described  above  grows.  The 
description  of  Roxburgh ,  so  far  as  it  goes,  corresponds  very 
exactly  with  the  specimens  sent  to  me  ;  and  so  does  a  drawing 
of  a  twig  and  detached  fruit,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Dyer 
to  Dr.  Royle,  and  submitted  to  my  inspection  by  the  latter  gen- 
tleman. Roxburgh  indeed  observes,  that  the  gamboge  from  this 
species  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Dyer  was  inferior  in  quality,  and 
when  used  as  a  pigment  proved  to  be  not  permanent ;  while  the 
Mysore  gamboge  in  my  possession  is  both  brilliant  at  first  when 
used  on  paper  as  a  colour,  and  has  remained  quite  permanent 
for  fifteen  months.  But  Dr.  Royle  informs  me  that  Mr.  Dyer 
himself  does  not  agree  in  opinion  with  Roxburgh,  and  ascertained 
that  his  gamboge  is  permanent  in  tint  when  employed  as  a  water- 
colour.  If  I  am  right  in  conjecturing  the  two  plants  to  be  the 
same,  and  Graham's  new  genus  be  a  good  one,  the  Mysore  gam- 
boge tree  will  constitute  a  third  Hebradendron,  and  its  name 
will  be  H.  pictorium. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  SUBSTANCE  RECENTLY  IMPORTED 
FROM  CHINA, 

UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  VEGETABLE  WAX, 

Sent  for  examination  by  the  Honourable  the  CommlMionen  of  Customs. 
BY  ANDREW  URB,  M.D.,  F.B.8.,  &C. 

This  substance  is  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  and  possesses  the 
lustre  and  crystalline  texture  of  spermaceti,  but  is  considerably 
harder.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.965,  being  a  little  denser  than 
pure  white  wax»  which  is  0.963.  Its  melting  point  is  196^  Fahr., 
while  that  of  white  wax  is  only  \55°.  It  resembles  wax  only 
in  being  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.805,  and  in  not  saponify- 
ing with  alkali.  Tallow  stearic  acid,  when  highly  crystalline, 
resembles  the  Chinese  product  in  outward  appearance,  but  differs 
entirely  by  its  ready  solubility  in  the  above  strong  alcohol,  and 
its  easy  saponification.  But  these  two  substances  resemble  each 
other  in  distilling  without  decomposition  ;  while  wax  does  not.f 
It  is  combustible,  and  would  make  fine  candles.  This  new 
Chinese  product  is,  in  my  opinion,  stearic  acid  generated  from 
the  fat  of  some  sebiferous  tree — to  me  unknown. 

13,  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  London, 
Sth  Juhf,  1846. 

*  Itora  Indica,  ii,  529. 

t  Tallow  stearic  acid  melts  at  138**  or  140^,  and  has  a  specific  graritj' 
Cf  0.943. 
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:     ON  EXTRACT  OF  INDIAN  HEMP. 

BT  ANDREW  ROBERTSOK,  KSO., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Medical  College,  Calcutta. 

COMMUNICATED  BT  MSSSB8.  T.  AMD  H.  SMITH,  OF  EDINBUBOB. 

A  HDMBEB  of  pounds  of  the  extract  of  hemp  were  prepared  hy 
m&— I  think  upwards  of  thirty  in  all — for  the  purpose  of  having 
its  medical  properties  fully  tested  by  European  medical  men.  A 
quantity  went  to  Paris,  another  to  Berlin,  another  to  London^ 
sent  by  different  parties,  and  for  my  share  of  the  matter  I  sent 
four  pounds  of  it  to  Scotland,  part  of  which  went  to  you.  I  do 
not  care  about  making  more  of  it,  as  its  preparation  is  most 
tedious  and  troublesome,  in  which  I  was  tormented  by  the 
Excise  regulations  of  the  country,  for  both  the  plant  and  the 
spirits  used  are  the  subject  of  heavy  duties  and  stringent  pee* 
cautions,  and  the  cost  price  of  the  extract  to  me,  counting 
nothing  for  trouble,  was  fully  fifteen  shillings  per  lb.  Dr. 
O^Shaughnessy  made  his  extract  with  alcohol,  in  a  Paptn's 
digester,  at  a  heat  above  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol — the  ex* 
tract  so  obtained  is  brown ;  mine  is  of  a  deep  green,  and  gives  a 
grass-green  tincture  to  alcohol,  and  has  six  times  the  activity 
of  the  brown,  as  ascertained  by  trial  on  hospital  patients.  If 
a  speedy  effect  is  desired  it  is  given  as  tincture ;  if  a  deferred 
and  protracted,  as  a  pill. 

As  the  process  by  which  it  was  prepared  is  an  idea  of  my  own, 
since  copied  by  others,  and  which  probably  may  be  claimed  by 
them  afterwards,  I  may  mention  it  to  you.  It  is  a  variation  of 
the  process  of  percolation,  alcohol  in  vapour 
being  the  agent.  A  still,  as  per  margin,  was 
charged  with  strong  spirits,  and  its  nose 
introduced  into  the  side  of  a  cask  in  which 
the  plant  was  pushed. 

The  vapour  of  the  alcohol,  and  alcohol  at  a  boiling  heat  thus 
acted  on  the  plant,  instead  of  cold  alcohol  in  the  usual  mode  of 
percolation.  First  issued  a  thin  tarry  matter  containing  much 
resin,  latterly,  a  brown  liquor  containing  little  resin  but  much 
extractive.  At  this  point  water  was  substituted  for  the  spirit  in 
the  still,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spirit  retained  by  the 
plant  thus  expelled  from  it.  From  the  bottom  of  the  cask  a 
pipe  led  to  a  common  condensing  worm.  Part  of  the  alcohol 
was  recovered  from  the  fluid  by  distillation,  the  rest  dissipated 
by  evaporation  in  Wedgewood  ware  on  a  sand-bath,  not  exceed- 
ing the  temperature  of  150^  Fahr.  One  hundred  weight  of  the 
plant  was  used  at  one  operation,  and  about  eight  pounds  of 
extract  obtained.  The  operation  was  conducted  so  slowly  as  in 
all  its  stages  to  last  a  fortnight. 
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The  extract  of  hemp  has  been  long  known  in  the  East  in  a 
most  widely  exteniled  range  of  countries,  under  the  names  of 
Gunjah,  Churrus,  Hasliish,  Beng  or  Bang,  the  emerald  cup  of 
Haider,  &c.,  and  under  every  name  renowned  for  its  exciting 
and  narcotic  qualities.  It  is  used  by  the  natives  here  in  the 
same  way  as  opium  is  by  the  Chinese,  and  on  that  account  is 
the  obiect  of  fiscal  regulations  and  duties.  It  is  known  through* 
out  all  India,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  translated  by  Lane,  under  the  name  of  Beng, 
as  the  narcotic  used  by  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  others.  There 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  drug  nearly  as  active  as 
opium. 

The  inactivity  of  the  drug,  therefore,  prepared  in  Britain,  I 
can  attribute  only  to  faulty  preparation  and  overheating,  or  to 
its  being  made  from  old  and  decayed  plants.  The  good  plant 
IS  of  a  greenish  brown,  the  heads  loaded  with  a  sticky  resin ;  the 
bad  is  palish  brown  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  fingers.  The 
good  extract  gives  a  grass-green  tincture,  the  bad  a  brownish. 
My  extract  was  made  from  dried  plants  of  good  quality,  as  it 
cannot  be  readily  obtained  fresh  in  Calcutta.* 

Mr.  Fordred  stated,  that  it  had  recently  come  to  his  know« 
ledge  that  some  of  the  extract,  sold  in  London  as  extract  of 
Indian  hemp,  was  made  from  the  plant  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  he  believed  it  possessed  but  little,  if  any, 
of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  Indian  plant.  The  extract 
made  from  Uie  hemp  (Cannabis  sativa)  grown  at  Mitcham,  was 
of  a  green  colour,  and  being  apparently  an  aqueous  extract 
contained  but  little  resin,  while  that  prepared  from  the  plant 
grown  in  India  contained  a  large  proportion  of  resin.  He  thought 
It  important,  as  many  medical  practitioners  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  were  trying  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  that  they 
should  be  cautioned  to  be  particular  in  obtaining  the  extract  of 
the  Indian  hemp. 

Mr.  Redwood  said,  that  much  of  the  extract  made  from  the 
hemp  plant  imported  from  India,  as  well  as  the  extract  which 
had  been  imported  ready  made,  was  found  to  possess  but  little 
narcotic  power  when  tried  in  this  country  ;  certainly  they  had 
not  realized  the  expectations  which  were  formed  from  the 
accounts  of  its  action  given  by  medical  men  in  India.  Dr« 
0*Shaughne&sy,  when  last  in  this  country,  had  admitted  that  the 
extract,  even  some  that  he  had  brought  from  India  himself,  had 
failed  to  produce  the  effects  he  anticipated,  when  tried  in  our 
hospitals ;  and  he  had  undertaken,  on  his  return  to  India,  to 

*  The  sample  sent  to  us  answers  to  the  above  description,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  which  IS  sent  with  this  paper. — ^T.  and  H.  S. 
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have  some  extract  very  carefully  prepared,  and  sent  over  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Squire  had  received  a  quantity  of  this  extract, 
and  he  presumed  it  was  that  alluded  to  in  the  paper  just  read, 
as  having  heen  made  hy  Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Bartlett  had  witnessed  the  effect  of  a  very  small  dose  of 
extract  of  Indian  hemp,  obtained  from  Mr.  Squire,  on  one  of 
his  assistants,  and  the  action  was  that  of  a  powerful  narcotic. 
The  young  man  stated  that  he  felt  all  the  symptoms  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

Dr.  Ure  had  been  recommended  the  use  of  extract  of  hemp, 
by  his  son  ;  but  although  he  tried  it  for  some  time,  he  never  ex- 
perienced the  slightest  effect  from  it.  The  extract  was  the  same 
as  the  above,  having  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Squire. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the  present  state  of  medical  know- 
ledge, in  reference  to  the  action  of  Indian  hemp,  was  very  un- 
satisfactory and  imperfect. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  SYRUPUS  CROCI. 

BY  MR.  CUARLES  CRACK  NELL. 

Having  suffered  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance  from 
the  separation  of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  syrup  of  saffron, 
on  the  29th  November,  1845, 1  made  the  following  experiments, 
wilh  a  view  of  finding  a  method  of  preventing  the  above  dis- 
agreeable circumstance. 

No.  1.  Prepared  some  syrup  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  infusion  being  made  with  cold  water 
instead  of  boiling  (a  proceeding  which  I  have  long  found  retard 
the  evil  a  little). 

No.  2.  Added  to  the  sugar  and  infusion,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions ordered  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  an  additional  quantity  of 
infusion  obtained  by  a  second  digestion  of  the  saffron,  and 
boiled  to  a  proper  consistence. 

No.  3.  Added  to  the  sugar  and  infusion,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions ordered  by  the  PharmacopoBia,  two  grains  of  carbonate 
potash  for  every  ounce  of  sugar,  and  dissohed  the  whole  with 
a  gentle  heat. 

No.  4.  Proceeded  as  with  No.  2,  added  two  grains  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash  for  every  ounce  of  sugar,  and  boiled  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

When  the  syrups  were  first  made,  Nos.  1  and  3  were  of  the 
\>est  colour,  the  boiling  having  considerably  injured  the  colour  of 
Nos.  2  and  4.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  No.  4  became  very  pale 
and  extremely  turbid ;  in  a  little  le$s  than  two  months  (an 
unusually  long  time)  No.  1  became  unfit  for  use ;  shortly  after- 
wards No.  2  gave  way ;  but  No.  3  possesses  to  this  day  all  the 
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transparency  and  aroma,  and  nearly  all  the  colour  (a  portion  may 
have  been  dissipated  by  undue  exposure  to  light)  it  had  when 
first  prepared. 

Although  It  may  not  be  considered  proper  to  deviate  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia  so  far  as  to  add  the  alkali  above-mentioned,  I 
think  it  right  to  make  known  the  fact,  that  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  preserving  this  syrup  may  be  thus  obviated,  and  to 
suggest  this  mode  of  making  the  syrup  to  the  authors  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

105,  Edgware  Road. 

Mr.  Fordred  said,  that  a  method  of  preserving  syrup  of  saf- 
fron from  undergoing  decomposition  had  lately  come  under  his 
notice,  which  consisted  in  evaporating  the  syrup  to  dryness,  and 
keeping  it  in  the  state  of  powder,  which  was  dissolved  in  water 
when  dispensed.  He  was  unable  to  state  how  far  this  suc- 
ceeded. 


SCIENTIFIC    COMMITTEE 

FOR  THE  ADVANCEMEKT  OF 

PHARMACOLOGICAL   KNOWLEDGE. 

The  following  Queries  were  issued  by  this  Committee  last 
year,  and  were  read,  together  with  the  accompanying  Answers, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  the  llth  of 
February,  1846;  but  their  publication  was  deferred  until  speci- 
mens of  the  leaf  and  flower  of  the  plant  referred  to  could  be 
obtained  for  examination. 

QUERIES  RESPECTING  RHUBARB  CULTIVATED    IN 
THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  BANBURY. 

1.  How  many  persons  cultivate  rhubarb  for  medicinal  use  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  ?  State  their  names,  and  the 
number  of  acres  occupied  by  each  person. 

2.  For  how  many  years  has  medicinal  rhubarb  been  cultivated 
in  that  locality  ?  What  number  of  persons  are  employed  in  its 
cultivation  and  preparation  for  the  market  ? 

3.  Is  more  than  one  species  cultivated?  If  so,  how  many? 
By  what  names  are  they  popularly  distinguished  ?  Specimens 
of  all  the  species  cultivated,  either  fresh  or  carefully  dried,  should 
be  forwarded.  The  specimens  should  include  roof,  s^e/n,  leaves, 
flowers^  and  seed, 

4.  At  what  age  and  in  what  season  is  the  root  dug  up  for 
medicinal  use  ?  What  are  the  uses  respectively  made  of  the 
root-stock  and  root-branches  ?  Are  both  employed  for  yielding 
the  medicinal  rhubarb  of  the  shops?  Is  the  stick  English 
rhubarb  prepared  from  the  root-branches  ? 
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5.  Describe  the  mode  of  preparing  the  root  for  the  market ; 
including  the  cleaning,  slicing,  drying,  and  other  operations.  Is 
the  root  dried  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  air,  or  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  heat  ?  If  the  latter,  is  it  effected  by  the  heat  of  a  store 
or  a  kiln ;  and  at  what  temperature  ?  What  rarieties  are  made 
of  it  in  commerce,  and  what  are  the  names  by  which  these  are 
known? 

6.  What  uses  are  made  of  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  ?  Are 
the  latter  sold  for  the  table  ?  Is  wine  ever  prepared  with  them  ? 
If  so,  a  sample  to  be  sent.  Is  there  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
leaves  are  used  for  adulterating  tobacco  ? 

7.  Which  is  the  principal  mart  for  English  rhubarb  root? 
Is  it  entirely  consumed  in  England,  or  is  any  of  it  exported  ? 
What  is  the  average  price  of  it  ? 

8.  Is  rhubarb  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  England  for  medi- 
cinal use  ?    If  so,  where  and  to  what  extent  ? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES, 

RESPECTING  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ENGLISH  RHUBARB, 
NEAR  BANBURY. 

BT    MR.  WILLIAM    BIOO. 

1.  Three  parties  cultivate  rhubarb  root  for  sale,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Banbury,  viz.  Rufus  Usher,  of  Overthorpe  and 
Bodicott;  Thomas  Tustian,  of  Milcombe  ;  and  Edward  Hughes, 
of  Neithorp.  The  exact  number  of  acres  is  not  known,  but  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  twelve  altogether.  On  some  portion  of 
such  land  other  crops  are  occasionally  grown. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  rhubarb  for  medicinal  use  was  first 
undertaken  in  this  neighbourhood  by  a  surgeon  and  apothecary, 
named  Hayward,  about  fifty  years  ago.  That  gentleman  died  in 
the  year  1811.  His  widow  (of  a  second  marriage)  is  living,  and 
states  that  Mr.  Hayward,  having  communicated  the  results  of 
his  experiments  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  received  from 
them  two  medals— one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation,  &c.,  does  not, 
probably,  exceed  six  or  eight — men,  boys,  and  sometimes 
women. 

3.  Only  one  species  is  In  cultivation  for  medicinal  sale :  the 
Rheum  Rhaponticum,  It  has  no  distinctive  popular  name. 
Specimens  of  the  seed  and  of  the  prepared  root  are  forwarded. 
(The  stem  and  leaf  procured  are  decayed). 

4.  The  root  is  suffered  to  grow  from  three  to  four  years  in 
the  ground,  and  does  best  in  a  light  sandy  soil^.     If  it  were 

*  Kr.  Atkins,  of  Northamptoa,  who  is  an  authority  on  such  things  In 
general,  says  that  a  cool  rich  toil  suits  it  best. 
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allowed  (if  they  could  afford  to  let  it)  to  grow  longer  it  would  be 
all  the  finer  and  better.  It  is  dug  up  in  the  month  of  October, 
or  aometimes  November.  The  root  stock  is  what  they  call 
**  trimmed**  in  large  pieces  (as  specimens  sent).  The  root 
branches  (^^Jibres")  go  into  the  market  as  **cutiing9.'*  The 
third  form  in  which  it  enters  into  commerce  is  that  of  **  raspings,*' 
these  being  the  produce  of  the  process  of  *^  trimming.^'  The 
cuttings  are  roost  likely '  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  **  stick 
English  rhubarb:' 

6,  The  slicing,  &c.  I  must  defer  till  further  information  can 
be  obtained,  observing  that  I  believe  there  is  some  precaution 
necessary  in  barking  or  stripping  the  root,  so  as  not  to  pull  off 
more  than  the  true  rind. 

The  root  is  dried  in  **  drying-houses,"  heated  by  stove  pipes  or 
brick  flues.  The  root  when  prepared  for  the  dVying-house,  is 
placed  on  a  flat  piece  of  basket  work — some  three  feet  long  by 
two  feet  wide,  and  that  is  suspended  by  means  of  strings  from 
above,  over  the  pipe  or  flue — first  at  a  considerable  elevation 
(similar  shelves  containing  root  in  a  more  advanced  condition  in- 
tervening), and  gradually  nearer  as  the  process  matures.  There 
is  great  care  requisite  in  conducting  the  process  of  drying — ^in 
graduating  it ;  for  if  the  root  in  a  recent  condition  were  sub* 
jected  to  the  temperature  to  which  it  should  be  subjected  in  the 
final  stage,  it  would  become  unsaleable,  and  they  say  "  black 
in  the  insideJ*  The  ^*  cuttings,''  '*  fibres,"  or  root- branches,  are 
pierced  and  strung,  and  so  hung  up  in  the  drying-house.  The 
trimmed  are  pierced  only  to  give  tliem  uniformity  of  appearance 
with  the  foreign. 

6.  Of  the  leaves,  I  believe  no  use  is  now  made,  except  the  use 
common  to  all  vegetable  offal — manuring.  The  leaf  stalks  are 
now  very  partially  sold  for  the  table.  In  former  years,  the  sale 
of  the  leaf  stalks  formed  a  part  of  tlie  trade,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  do  so  now.  Wine  has  been  occasionally  made  of 
them,  but  not  to  any  important  extent.  Curious  housekeepers 
here  and  there  make  a  little  to  increase  the  variety  of  the  table 
at  the  village  "  wake."  The  leaves  were  some  years  ago  in  de- 
mand (I  have  reason  to  think)  for  the  adulteration  of  tobacco, 
or  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  but  are  not  at  present 

7.  The  principal,  and  with  a  small  exception,  the  only  mart 
for  English  rhubarb  root  is^ London.  It  is  there  purchased  by  the 
vhole»Bde  druggists,  who  would  probably  state  that  a  great  part 
of  it  is  subsequently  exported.  Some  of  it  is  sold  no  doubt  to 
the  Jews  and  Turks  as  English^  but  I.  strongly  suspect  that  a 
much  larger  portion  is  sold  to  the  Christians  9A  foreign. 

The  *•  cuttings'*  make  1  dare  say  a  very  decent  powder,  rnixed 
according  to  conscience  with  East  India  rhubarb.    The  price  is 
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variable,  and  though  I  have  often  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years  heard  it  quoted,  I  cannot  trust  my  memory  for  a  figuref. 
The '*  trimmed"  is  of  course  the  highest — from  two-thirds  more 
to  double  the  price  of  the  "  cuttings." 

I  have  heard  it  stated  on  computation  that  not  less  than  about 
twenty  tons  are,  in  the  various  forms  described,  annually  sent 
into  the  market 

8.  I  know  of  no  other  place  in  which  rhubarb  is  grown  for 
medicinal  purposes  in  a  wholesale  way.  A  field  of  rhubarb  when 
in  flower — the  stalks  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height — has  a  very 
striking  appearance,  and  cannot  be  passed  without  observation. 

The  leaf-stalk  grown  in  private  gardens  is  not  unfrequently 
preserved  with  sugar,  and  is  recommended  in  that  form  by  Dr. 
Kerr,  of  Northampton,  as  a  laxative. 


NOTE  ON  BANBURY  RHUBARB. 

BY  DB.   FEBEIBA. 

Much  interesting  and  valuable  information  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  rhubarb  in  this  country  is  contained  in  the  TranS" 
actions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu-- 
factures,  and  Commerce, 

Mr.  Wm.  Hay  ward,  Apothecary,  of  Banbury,  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  cultivator  of  rhubarb  in  that  locality.  In  a 
letter,  dated  October  29th,  1789,  addressed  to  Mr.  More, 
Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Hay  ward  states,  that  he 
bad  been  a  cultivator  of  '•  the  true  Turkey  rhubarb"  for  about 
twelve  years ;  and  "  had  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  have  disposed 
of  and  used,  within  the  last  three  years,  more  than  two  hundred 
weight  of  that  article  ;*'  and  he,  therefore,  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Society's  premium  for  promoting  the  culture  of 
this  useful  drug.  {Trans.  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  75,  76, 
1790.)  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Hay  ward,  not  having  fully 
complied  with  the  terms  specified  in  the  Society's  advertisement, 
could  not  be  admitted  a  claimant ;  but  the  Society,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  merit,  and  to  promote,  '<  as  much  as  in  them  lies," 
the  growth  and  culture  of  so  valuable  a  drug,  voted  their  silver 
medal  to  him  as  a  bounty. 

In  a  letter,  dated  Banbury,  Jan.  29th,  1794,  Mr.  Hayward 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Society's  gold  medal, 
being  the  premium  offered  for  raising  the  greatest  number  of 
rhubarb  plants,  and  which  was  adjudged  to  him  by  the  Society. 
{Trans,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  225-229,  1794.) 

t  The  large  pieces  fetch  more,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  pre- 
pared root  is  rubhed  over  with  powder,  and  sometimes  when  damp  with 
ochre. 
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The  plant  for  which  the  Society  offered  the  premium  was  the 
^^  Rheum  palmatum^  or  true  rhubarb"  (see  Trans,  vol.  vii., 
p.  281 ;  and  vol.  xi.,  p.  285);  and  Mr.  Hayward  speaks  of  the 
plant  which  he  cultivated  as  being  <<  the  true  Turkey  rhubarb  ;*' 
while  the  certlBcate  which  accompanies  his  second  letter  describes 
the  plants  as  being  <<  the  true  rhubarb."  But  from  the  evidence 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  appears  that  the  only  species  of 
Rheum  ever  cultivated  at  Banbury  is  Rheum  Rhaponticum. 
Independently  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bigg  (who  sent  a  leaf  of 
the  Banbury  plant  [Rheum  Rhaponticum]  to  the  Pharm'aceutical 
Society),  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Rye,  Surgeon,  of  Banbury 
(formerly  one  of  my  pupils),  a  flowering  plant  of  the  Rheum 
cultivated  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  which  proves  to  be  Rheum 
Rhaponticum;  thus  confirming  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bigg's  state- 
ment.    Mr.  Rye  writes  to  me  thus : 

**  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  Banbury  rhubaib  plant  through  the 
present  grower  (from  whom  I  obtained  the  specimen  sent  to  you)  to  his 
faUier,  who  purchased  the  plants  from  a  Mr.  .Hayward»  a  medical  practi- 
tioner of  this  place,  the  original  cultivator,  and  the  person  who  obtained  the 
medal  for  producing  the  aenuine  Turkey  Rhubarb  plant  (so  called),  which,  I 
am  certain  is  the  same  Rheum  Rhaponticum ;  and  I  have  carefully  compared 
the  plants  grown  by  the  other  cultivators,  and  find  that  they  are  the  same, 
and  that  no  other  variety  or  species  was  ever  cultivated  at  Banbury.  V^er^ 
who  is  the  most  intelligent,  says  that  he  cannot  produce  English  rhubarb 
from  any  other  kind,  and  that  he  has  tried  the  *  Giant  rhubarb'  without 
success.  He  also  states  most  confidently  that  no  other  species  was  ever 
cultivated  but  the  one  sent  to  you." 

Cultitation.^-Mr.  Hayward  describes  two  methods  adopted  by 
him  for  the  cultivation  of  "  Turkey  rhubarb,"  the  one  from  seed, 
the  other  from  oflT-sets.  By  the  latter  method  (now  followed)  the 
root  is  much  sooner  brought  to  perfection  than  when  produced 
from  seed ;  and  the  specimen  sent  by  him  to  the  Society  of  Arts 
was  produced  in  that  way  **  in  the  short  term  of  four  years." 
Several  off-sets  may  be  procured  from  every  plant  by  dividing 
the  head  into  many  parts  at  the  time  of  taking  up  the  roots,  either 
in  spring  or  autumn.  If  intended  for  future  removal  they  are  to 
be  planted  at  two  feet  apart ;  but  if  intended  to  remam  for  a 
crop,  an  interval  of  four  and  a  half  feet  should  be  allowed. 
(Hayward,  Trans.  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  viii.  and  vol.  zii.) 

"  Method  of  curing  Rkubarb^^The  plants  may  be  taken  up  either  early  in 
the  spring,  or  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  in  dry  weatli^  if 
possible,  when  the  roots  are  to  be  deared  from  dirt  (without  washing) :  let 
them  be  cat  into  pieces,  and  with  a  sharp  knife  freed  from  the  outer  coat, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  for  a  &w  days,  to  render  the  outside  a 
little  dry. 

*'  In  order  to  aooderate  the  curing  of  the  largest  pieces,  a  hole  may  be 
scooped  out  with  a  penknifb  ;  these  and  the  smaller  parts  are  then  to  be 
strung  on  ]packthread,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  (I  have  always  had 
the  oonvenieiicy  of  sobh  a  one  over  *  baker's  oven),  where  it  is  to  remain 
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tiH  perfect^  dry.  Each  piece  may  be  lendeied  mora  tUghOj  hj  a  oommon 
file,  fixing  it  in  a  unall  Tioe  during  that  operatjon  ;  afterwaida  mb  oyer  It 
a  reiy  fine  powder,  which  the  imaU  roots  furnish  in  beautiful  peifectian 
fbr  this  and  ereir  other  purpose  where  rhubarb  is  required." — (Haywaxd, 
7hm§.  Society  of  Arts,  toL  viiL,  pp.  61,  62.) 
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ON  THE  REPUTED  PROPERTIES  OF  SOME  OF  TEIE 
SPECIES  OF  CLEOME. 

BT  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

The  order  Capparideee,  furnishes  many  valuable  genera,  and 
some  which  are  regarded  as  deleterious,  dispersed  throughout 
the  Antilles^  among  these  the  genus  Capparis  presents  many, 
which,  when  in  blossom,  are  of  great  beauty,  and  of  these  I  met 
with  the  true  Caper  bush  (Capparis  spinosa)  growing  apparently 
wild  among  the  ruins  of  some  houses  in  the  direction  of  Port 
Piccolet ;  but  as  I  never  observed  it  in  any  other  locality,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  its  existence  there  to  have  been  the  result  of 
foreign  introduction,  and  not  spontaneous  growth. 

But  it  is  to  the  genus  Cleome  I  propose  at  present  to  confine 
my  observations,  as  there  are  many  species  indigenous  in  most  of 
the  islands,  and  known  from^their  sensible  properties— *'  Bastard 
Mustard."  They  all  possess,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  acrid 
pungency  which  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  order,  and 
are  not  unfrequpntly  to  be  met,  as  substitutes  for  the  similar 
salads  of  Europe,  at  the  tables  of  the  planters.  Among  the 
number,  however,  are  some  few,  which  claim  a  higher  distinc* 
tion,  and  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  reputation. 

To  this  class  belongs  Uie  Cleome  pentaphylla,  a  species 
noticed  by  Hughes,  in  his  History  of  Barbadaes,  under  the 
name  of  **  Coyers,"  and  which  I  have  always  known  under  the 
more  common  name  of  '<  Sambo." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Hughes,  the  juice  of  this  plant 
mixed  with  a  little  olive  oil  and  poured  warm  into  the  ear,  affords 
instant  relief,  in  cases  of  severe  ear-ache.  It  must  be  obvious, 
however,  to  every  one  conversant  with  pathology,  that  in  cases 
of  true  otitis,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  remedies  of  this 
description,  and  that  where  phlegmonous  inflammation  has  actu* 
ally  arisen,  our  only  confident  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood  and  counter-irritation,  by  means  of 
blisters,  along  with  the  other  antiphlogistic  treatment  customary 
in  such  cases. 

But  there  are  cases  of  ear-ache,  unattended  with  acute  in- 
flammation, in  which  such  remedies  as  the  juice  of  the  Cleome 
deserve  a  trial,  and  may  be  of  service ;  of  this  description  was 
the  following  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Anthony  Robinson,  in  the 
unpublished  manuscript  to  which  I  have  before  referred : 

^  A  gentlemen  of  St.  Elizabeth's  informed  me,"  says  the  doctor, ''  that 
for  aome  years  he  had  been  at  times  afflicted  with  violent  pains  in  his  left 
ear,  so  that  at  last  he  could  hardly  hear  on  that  side ;  he  had  little  or  no  wax 
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at  any  time  in  it,  and  sometimes  felt  such  an  oueasy  sensation,  as  one  per* 
ceires  when  a  flea  or  other  small  insect  gets  into  it ;  that  a  few  days  before 
he  saw  me,  he  had  pulled  a  Hying  insect  .out  of  it.  He  said,  when  the  pain 
was  most  raging,  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  a  negro  woman,  taken  a  leaf  of 
the  Cleome  tertia  procumbens  pentaphyila  of  Browne,  and,  upon  squeezing 
a  few  drops  of  it  into  his  ear,  he  had  been  instantaneoudy  reliered  from 
pain." 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Robinson,  whose  authority  merits 
respect.  Beyond  the  qualities  which  it  shares  with  most  of  the 
Capparidece,  I  never  heard  it  spoken  of  during  the  entire  period 
of  my  residence  in  the  West  Indies  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  to  have 
had  my  attention  once  called  to  any  medicinal  properties  which 
it  possessed.  However,  my  want  of  information  is  not  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  sucti  a  statement  coming  from  such  an 
authority. 

The  same  attention,  which  has  been  already  more  than  once 
suggested,  should  be  paid  to  the  period  of  growth  at  which  the 
energy  of  the  plant  is  in  its  highest  vigour ;  and  which  will  be 
probably  found  about  or  a  little  before  one  of  the  full  moons,  in 
the  vernal  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  Cleome  polygama,  which  is  the  "  Sinapistrum  indicum 
triphyllum,  flore  carneo,  non  spinosum,*^  of  Sloaiie,  is  also  said 
by  Barham,  to  possess  similar  properties,  and  its  expressed  juice 
is  employed  in  the  same  manner,  in  combination  with  oil,  to 
remove  deafness  :  as  to  the  manner  of  its  operation,  he  furnishes 
us  with  no  information  :  it  would,  however,  appear  to  act  as  an 
anodyne.  He  speaks  of  the  whole  plant  as  balsamic  and  vul- 
nerary, and  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  sores  healed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  leaves,  which  he  says,  also  give  ease  in  gout.  Ue 
recommends  a  decoction  of  them  in  oil,  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  cases  of  lepra  and  cutaneous  affections.  Their  decoc- 
tion in  water  he  also  speaks  of  in  high  terms,  but  apparently 
tinctured  with  a  somewhat  unprofessional  credulity.  A  cata- 
plasm of  the  bruised  leaves  is  likewise  recommended  in  cephal- 
algia resulting  from  cold. 

I  repeat  these  suggestions  as  I  find  them,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  attach  to  them  an  import- 
ance beyond  their  deserts,  and  to  treat  them  with  supercilious 
contempt.  Popular  opinions  are  not  always  founded  in  error, 
and  should  not  be  rejected  without  strict  examination.  I  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
plants  in  question,  but  I  would  not  the  less  recommend  them  to 
the  attention  of  medical  men  resident  where  they  are  found,  and 
suggest  the  extension  of  their  experiments  to  the  other  species 
which  abound  within  the  tropics. 

14,  Ociagtm,  Ffymou^ 
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ON  THE  CAPPARIS  CYNOPHALLOPHORA, 
OR  BOTTLE  COD, 

BY  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

Hayikg  in  a  former  paper  noticed  some  plants  belonging  to 
the  family  of  GapparidesB,  and  tribe  of  Cleometc,  I  shall  now  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  second  tribe,  or  true  Cappareee,  distin- 
guished from  the  former  by  the  fleshy  character  of  their  fruit, 
while  that  of  the  Cleomeee  is  a  true  dehiscent  capsule,  partaking 
in  no  respect  of  a  fleshy  character  :  as  for  the  character  of  inde- 
hiscencef  ascribed  by  De  Candolle  to  the  fruit  of  the  Capparese 
as  distinguishing  it  from  the  dehiscent  membranaceous  capsule 
of  the  Gleomeee,  I  can  only  say  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  applying  with  strictness  to  those 
species  of  Capparis  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Capparis  cynophallophora,  or  bottle  cod,  whose  fleshy 
fruit,  or  subbaccate  silique,  as  De  Candolle  terms  it,  opens  when 
fully  ripe,  displaying  its  seeds  imbedded  in  a  kind  of  scarlet 
arilius. 

The  genus  Capparis  is  most  fertile  in  West  Indian  species,  from 
the  number  of  which  the  Capparis  spinosa,  or  true  caper  bush, 
which  I  met  in  a  state  of  apparent  wildness  at  Cape  Henri,  must, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  be  excluded,  since,  notwithstanding 
the  wild  and  neglected  state  in  which  I  found  it,  there  can  I  think 
be  little  doubt  of  its  exotic  origin. 

Among  those  species  of  whose  claim  to  a  West  Indian  origin 
no  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained,  I  shall  first  notice  the 
Capparis  cynophallophora,  or  bottle  cod,  the  shrubby  breynia  of 
Browne's  Jamaica,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  abounding  in  the  hedges 
of  Nevis,  and  other  islands,  where  I  was  first  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  its  large  white  polyandrious  blossoms,  from  March  to 
October,  with  their  long  stamina  projecting  far  beyond  the  petals, 
the  whole  exhaling  a  most  delicious  fragrance.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  long  subcarneous  fruit,  often  twelve  inches  in  length, 
opening  when  ripe  in  two  valves,  which  gradually  roll  themselves 
back,  displaying  their  seeds,  and  the  pulp  or  arilius  in  which 
they  are  imbedded.  This  plant  is  known  to  the  French  by  the 
name  of  Pois  mabonna. 

The  young  buds  and  leaves  enjoy  the  reputation  of  counter- 
acting the  causticity  of  the  milk  of  the  manchineel.  Its  large, 
yellow,  fieshy  root  partakes  strongly,  like  that  of  the  Moringa 
pterygosperma,  of  the  flavour  of  horseradish,  and  like  it  too  has 
its  qualities  impaired  by  heat  Its  infusion  is  reputed  to  be  diu« 
retic,  and  has  been  employed  with  success  in  some  cases  of  dropsy. 
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The  flavour  of  the  young  flower  buds  is  more  pungent  and  less 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  flower  buds  of  the  Capparis  spinosa. 

The  properties  ascribed  to  the  bottle  <x>d^  are  no  doubt,  common 
to  all  the  other  species  of  Capparis,  and  deserve  a  more  careful 
examination. 

14,  OctoffOMf  Pbpnouth, 


ON  JPIGMENTa 

BT  DB.  J.  JL,   STOBCKHABI»T. 

The  eEDi>lojinBiit  of  any  coloured  componiid,  whether  oxgaaic  or  in- 
organic, as  a  pigment,  depends  on  its  beatiiUf  its  durability,  and  its  cott.  To 
these  conditioiis  should  he  added  its  harmleitnest.  Mineral  pigments  ex^oy 
the  first  rank  with  respect  to  hnUiancy  and  durability.  Many  of  them  are 
solid  chemical  combinations,  as  cinnabar,  pure  chrome  yellow,  oxide  of 
]*oii,.&G. ;  but  most  of  Ihem  are  prepared  by  mixing  fiiese  sotid  chemical 
oompomids  with  white  substanoes,  by  which  aie  produced  the  various  tints 
possessed  by  the  pigments  found  in  commerce.  The  choice  of  these  white 
or  diluting  substances  is  chiefly  determined  by  their  price,  and  by  the  nature 
of  the  principal  colour,  which  must  not  be  altered  by  them.  At  present  the 
fbUowlng  are  mostly  used  far  this  purpose  : — Alumina^  white  clay^  heavy jgtar^ 
chalk,  fsfpmtm,  €Uabcuier,  and  starcL  To  these  must  be  added,  especially  for 
yellow  and  white  colours,  sulphate  of  lead.  The  difficulty  in  recognising  and 
distinguishing  pigments  is  increased  by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  usual 
nomenclature  employed  in  irade.    Not  unfrequently  a  new  chemical  com- 

Cod,  which  in  oonsequeBoe  of  its  gveater  brilHaa^  or  nthor  propertieB 
superseded  an  older  OBe,  inherits  the  name  of  the  latter.  Often  also 
names  ajpe  purposely  changed  l»r  merchants  for  new  ones,  which  are  more 
attractive.  In  this  way  arose  tne  host  of  synonymes  which  we  find  chiefly 
among  Ihe  arsenical  copper  colours  (arsenik  knpferfarben).  For  these 
reasons  it  is  impossible  to  infer  the  diemical  oomposxtion  of  a  pigment 
merely  fJKmi  the  name  it  bears;  but  we  mnst  resort  t/o  chemical  tests  to 
enable  us  to  aAQeartain  the  nature  of  the  substance.  I  have  in  this  way 
examined  hundreds  of  pigments  of  all  kinds,  and  from  the  results  thus 
obtained  have  &mirn  up  the  following  list.  In  consequenoe,  however,  of 
tfie  extent  and  constant^  varying  nature  of  the  matterials,  this  list  mnst  not 
bereganled  as  absokitdy  oompiete*  or  as  permanently  iuxsurate;  bat  in 
genend  it  wiU  be  found  nearer  the  truth  than  those  vague  and  antiquated 
statements  on  this  subject,  which  are  contained  in  chemical  and  technico- 
logical  woiks.  The  products  and  price-currents  of  thirteen  of  the  prindpal 
chemical  and  colour  manufbctories  of  Germany  bove  been  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work.  In  the  quotation  of  prioes  the  prioe^surrents  of 
all  the  thirteen  manufacturers  have  been  consulted,  but  the  difierent  sorts 
are  quoted  only  from  the  one  which  oontamed  the  greatest  relative  Tariety. 

SLUE  FIGUXVTS. 

L  SuLFHUBST  OF  Irok,  Sitlphuret  OF  SoMrif,  and  Shjcate  ev 
AunuNA  go  in  trade  by  the  names  of  Itrnxs-laxuli  blue  ;  azure  blue;  oHifi- 
cial  ultramarine ;  Vienna,  Meissnery  and  X^uremberg  ultramarine  ;  ultramarine 
ofGumet,  Leverkue,  and  Leykauf. 

The  natural  ultramarine  which  is  obtained  by  carefully  wasliing  the 
lapis-laniti,  and  whioh  was  lormerly  paid  for  by  its  weight  in  gold,  has 
almost  entirely  been  superseded  by  the  artificial  imitation  of  the  same  (first 
made  by  Gmelin),  as  well  as  by  cobaliic  ultramarine ;  so  that  it  is  now  only 
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iBUtA  In  fine  oil  iMibting.  The  aitiflbiftl  aznre  bhie  is  obtelned  hy  c8refiiU3r 
liMtlog  iktiUn  or  day  -wMi  soda  and  mlphnr,  und  then  repeatedly  washing 
it  It  ofwee  its  colow,  acoording  to  Eknet,  to  the  accidental  presence  of 
iron  in  the  sabstances  employed.  It  forms  a  delicate  besntiftil  bine  powdei^ 
Which  is  easily  decomposed  by  adds,  but  not  by  alkalies,  light,  or  heat :  it 
vetains  its  beantifol  bhie  colonir  in  artifidal  light ;  it  is  as  fteqnently  nsed 
as  a  lime-colonr  as  an  oil  and  water-colour.  There  are  only  a  few  sorts  of 
It  in  oommeroe ;  price  from  1^  to  18  dollars*  per  lb. 

n.  Oxide  of  Cobalt  and  Alumika  are  known  as  cobaltic  ultramarine  ^ 
cobalt,  ultramarine,  TTtenard^e,  and  H6pfner*8  Hue;  rarely  as  Louisa  blue. 

To  obtain  thin  exceedhigly  bright  and  durable  colour  ^nrc  hydrate  of 
alumina  is  obtained  by  precipitation -from  alum,  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
coostic  potash  and  pure  hydrated  oxide  of  cobalt  by  the  decomposition  Of 
some  salt  Of  cobalt  by  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitates  ore  ttien  inti* 
mately  mixed  togethrt  In  n  moist  state,  dried  and  ignited.  The  finely 
fitoond  substance  is  sold  either  as  a  powder,  or  in  light  vexy  friable  pieces. 
By  daylight  its  oolonr  is  of  a  beautiful  blue ;  but  by  oandlelight  its  beauty 
is  lost,  and  it  acquires  a  red  tint.  It  is  used  for  water,  oil,  Ume,  and  enamel- 
colours.  There  are  about  ten  sorts  of  it,  and  their  price  is  from  8  to  40 
dollars  per  lb. 

The  Saxon  manu&cturers  of  blue  pigments  sell  under  the  same  name  an 
aluminous  earth  eoloured  blue,  with  phosphaJte  or  arseniate  of  oxide  of  cobalt, 

m.  C<»ALT  Glass  finely  ground  is  sold  as  smalt;  eschel;  sumpfeschel ; 
Saxon  blue  ;  Hue  eobur  or  starch  ;  powder  blue  ;  the  purest  and  darkest  sorts 
as  hn^s  blue,  or  emperor  blue. 

Smalt  is  pr^Mffed  in  the  blue  colour  manufactories  (of  which  there  are 
four  in  Saxony),  by  melting  together  quartz  and  potash  with  roasted  cobalt 
ores  in  crucibles.  The  ^ass  whidh  is  more  or  less  intensely  coloured 
according  to  the  quantity  of  cobalt  used,  is  cooled  in  cold  water  in  order  to 
render  it  brittle.  It  is  then  ground  between  mill-stones  and  washed.  The 
Zttore  coarse,  and  therefore  more  intensely  coloured  powder  which  first 
deposits,  goes  by  the  name  of  couleur  orfarbe  ;  the  dust-like  particles  Which 
settle  afterwards  are  called  eachsL  Although  the  arsenic  which  remains  in 
the  roasted  cobalt  ores  separates,  during  the  process  of  fusion,  and  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Tessel  comUned  with  nickel,  bismuth,  silver,  &c,  as 
nkhel^mse,  stiU  part  of  it  remains  usually  with  the  glass,  and  constitutei 
an  impurity  which  qan  easily  be  discovered  by  Marsh's  process. 

From  the  light  blue  tints  the  arsenic  can  easily  be  extracted  by  merely 
boiling  them  with  water.  Smalt  is  a  very  durable  colour,  and  is  often  used 
as  water  and  enamel-colour ;  but  it  does  not  cover  well ;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  seldom  used  except  as  powder  blue,  and  strewed  over  a  half- 
dried  varnish  coating.  About  twenty  sorts  are  met  with.  Their  price  is 
from  10  to  80  doDars  per  cwt. ;  of  king's  blue  there  are  only  a  few  sorts, 
{irice  from  1  to  8  dollars  per  lb. 

IV.  The  Bouble  Cyanides  ol?  Ibon  ate  met  with  in  two  forms  :  A. 
Insoluble  as  fi«f(/hi/ combinations.    B»  Soluble  as  io^ic  combinations. 

A,  i.  Pare  as  Paris  Uue, 

A,  2.  Mixed  with  white  bodies,  as  Berlin  Hue  and  mineral  blue  ;  nndet 
the  first  denomination,  chiefly  the  darker  sorts ;  under  the  latter,  th^ 
lighter  sorts.  It  as  also  called  Uue  ochre,  Prussian,  Saxon,  Louisa,  Zwickauer, 
Erlangen,  and  oil  Hue. 

It  is  produced  by  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  prnssiate  of 
potash,  and  careAilly  heating  the  light  precipitate  which  is  formed  with 
nitric  acid,  tSU  it  assumes  a  deep  hive  colour.  The  white  substances  used 
for  the  finer  sorts  are  alumina,  gypsum,  and  heavy  spar ;  for  the  more 
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common  sorts*  starch  or  day.  The  Paris  Hue  forms  intensely  bine  light 
pieces,  and  when  Aractnred  presents  a  coppery  glistening  appearance.  whlcA 
disappears  on  being  nibbed  with  hard  bodies  (in  the  case  of  indigo,  friction 
produces  the  copper;  glistening  appearance).  BerUn  Hue,  on  the  contrary; 
is,  when  fraetnied.  dull  and  earthy  ;)the  darker  sorts  being  heavy  and  com- 
pact ;  while  the  paler  kinds  are  light  and  readily  colour  other  substances 
which  they  touch. 

[]The  author  has  omitted  to  notice  7\tmlntirs  hlue  and  CAtJi^je  hhte,  both 
of  which  pigments  are  double  cyanides  of  iron.] 

B,  I^ssian  blue  is  soluble  in  water  if  it  combine  chemically  with  a 
auperabundance  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  prussiate  of  potash  {basic  Berlin  blue, 
and  soluble  Paris  or  Berlin  blue),  or  by  applying  to  it  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid  {washing  tineture.  blue  liquor,  blue  ink);  starch  coloured  with  a  solution 
of  Prussian  blue  is  called  new,  washing,  water,  and  Hortensia  I4ue. 

[^Stephens's  blue  ink  and  the  patent  Giessen  blue  consist  of  Prussian  blue 
dissolyed  in  water  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  Each  of  these  liquids  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent] 

The  insoluble  Berlin  blue,  or  Paris  blue,  is  an  excellent  body  colour  for 
oil  and  water  painting  ;  but  the  soluble  is  particularly  used  as  a  transpa- 
rent colour  and  for  blueing  linen. 

Both  are  decomposed  by  alkalies,  whidi  separate  the  brownish  yellow 
oxide  of  iron  ;  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  as  lime  colours.  This  is 
the  reason  why  linen  blued  with  this  pigment  assumes,  by  repeated  wash- 
ing, a  yellow  tint ;  and  indigo  colours,  therefore,  which  go  by  the  same 
name  are  to  be  preferred  for  tliese  uses.  About  sixty  sorts  are  met  with. 
Their  price  is  from  4  to  70  groschent  per  lb. 

V.  Copper  Blue,  carbonate  of  copper,  with  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  and 
lime,  are  called  mountain  blue ;  Engligh,  Hambro\  lime,  Kasder,  mineral, 
mountain,  and  Neuwieder  blue. 

This  combination  corresponds  in  its  hue  to  natiye  blue  Malachite.  It  Is 
obtained  by  a  particular  process  (which  at  present  is  in  part  kept  secret) 
by  decomposing  subchloride  of  copper  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
afterwards  mixing  the  mass  with  caustic  lime,  and  exposing  the  mixtiure 
for  some  time  to  the  air.  When  the  greenish-blue  colour  has  become  a 
pure  blue,  the  mass  is  dried  and  groimd  into  a  rather  coarse  crumbling,  or 
dust-like  powder.  The  darker  sorts  contain  often  only  a  small  per  centage 
of  quick  lime,  but  the  lighter  sorts  on  the  contrary,  from  20  to  70  per  cent. 

A  beautiM  bine  light  preparation  is  met  with  in  commerce  imder  the 
name  of  French  mountain  blue,  which  sometimes  contains  only  traces  of 
carbonic  add. 

Mountain  blue  is  used  as  lime  colour,  but  chiefly  for  colouring  rooms,  on 
account  of  its  unchangeability  on  lime  grounds ;  sometimes  as  enamel 
colour  instead  of  oxide  of  copper.  Only  few  sorts  are  met  with.  Their 
price  is  from  15  to  35  ^roschen  per  lb. 

VI.  Indigo  is  met  with  under  the  names  of  East  Indian,  Bengal,  Jova, 
Manilla,  Caraccas,  Madras,  Guatimala,  and  Kurpah  Indigo,  It  is  found  in 
several  plants  ;  for  example,  the  Woad,  Polygonum  (tnctortum,  in  the  great- 
est proportion  in  Uie  indigo  plants  of  the  Bast  Indies  and  Anierica,  out  of 
which  it  is  extracted  by  means  of  fermentation  with  water  (reduced  indigo). 
It  is  precipitated  by  oxidation  in  the  air  from  this  solution  m  the  form  of  a 
dark  blue  slime,  whidi  is  careftUly  dried.    It  forms  flattened  often  broken 

Sieces  of  an  intensely  blue  colour  and  earthy  fhicture,  glistening  like  copper 
'  scratched  with  the  naiL    The  more  this  glistening  approaches  the  odour 
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of  gold*  the  purer  the  Une  is ;  and  the  lighter  the  weight  is,  the  more  indigo 
blue  is  contained  in  it.  The  more  inferior  sorts  contain  much  indigo  red^ 
and  hare,  therefore,  a  yiolet  hue.  They  also  often  contain  oirthy  ad- 
mixturefl,  which  remidn  behind  on  burning  the  indigo.  The  price  is  subject 
to  great  yariation  ;  at  present  it  is  from  50  to  100  groschen  per  lb. 

]bidigo  is  not  used  in  substance  as  a  pigment ;  but  Uiere  are  prepared 
from  it— 

A.  Sulpho-indiaotate  of  potash  or  blue  carmine  (Carulin,  soluble  indigo  blue). 
This  is  prepared  by  pouring  over  finely  powdered  indigo  fuming  oil  of 
yitiiol,  which  dissolves  the  indigo  without  changing  its  colour.  To  this 
solution  must  be  added  as  much  potash  as  will  neutralise  at  the  most  half 
of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitated  carmine  is  filtered  and  dried.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  chiefly  used  as  a  water- colour,  seldom  as  an  oil- 
colour.  There  are  only  a  few  sorts  of  it.  The  price  is  fh>m  8  to  20  dollars 
per  lb. 

[A  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  denominated  Saxon  blu€,'\ 

B.  Soluble  indigo,  called  in  Germany  Abgezogener  Indig,  A  similar  pre- 
paration, in  a  fluid  form,  is  obtained  from  the  diluted  sulphatic  indigo  solu- 
tion, by  boiling  it  with  flocks  of  wool  or  with  hair  ;  these  attract  the 
colouring  matter,  and  yield  it  up  again  to  a  boiling  weak  solution  of  potash  ; 
mostly  used  for  dying. 

C  Tincture  of  indigo  is  the  aboTe-mentioned  solution  of  indigo  in  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  crude  state,  or  neutralised  by  potash  or  soda.  It  is  used 
for  colouring  fluids  and  for  blueing  tinen  ;  whence  the  names  blue  liquor^ 
washing  blue,  blue  vmter,  ^c.  The  neutralised  indigo  solution  has  been 
recently  met  with  in  commerce  as  a  thickish  fluid,  or  having  the  consistency 
of  a  pap,  under  the  name  of  fluid  carmine  or  extract  of  indigo, 

D,  Starch  coloured  blue  with  one  of  the  foregoing  solutions,  under  the 
name  of  new,  indigo-new  or  washing  blue, 

[The  stone  blue  used  for  washing  belongs  to  this'  division.] 

Vn.  T  icHEN  Blue,  as  litmus  or  turnsole.  Certain  species  of  lichens  con- 
tain peculiar  substances  (eryihrin  and  orcin),  which,  although  colourless  in 
themselyes  are  capable  of  assuming  by  putrefaction  with  animal  fluids  a 
beautiful  violet  colorr,  and  a  blue  colour  if  potash  be  present  If  the 
Bchens  be  finely  ground  and  mixed  with  urine,  potash,  and  quicklime,  and 
the  whole  left  to  putrefy  until  a  beautiful  blue  pas(e  is  form^,  and  this  be 
mixed  with  chalk,  moulded  in  cubes,  and  dried,  we  obtain  litmus.  Water 
extracts  the  colouring  matter  as  a  violet  blue  colour,  the  earthy  parts 
remaining  behind.  Acids  change  it  into  red,  but  alkalies  do  not  affect  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  favourite  lime  colour,  but  is  also  used  as  a  water  colour. 
There  are  only  a  few  sorts,  the  prices  being  from  16  to  25  doUors  per  cwt. 

If  the  putrefaction  be  allowed  to  go  on  without  the  addition  of  potash 
and  quicklime  a  violet  magma  is  formed,  which  occurs  in  trade,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  pulp,  and  called  orchil  or  cudbear  paste,  or  dried  as  a  blackish 
violet  powder  under  the  name  of  persio  or  cudbear  powder, 

yni.  Blue  colouring  matters  are  further  contained  : 

A.  In  logwood,  the  reddish  brown  heartwood  of  the  Campeachy  tree ; 
and  in  the  extract  of  the  same,  which  has  recently  come  much  in  use, 
either  in  a  dry  state,  or  more  frequently  of  the  consistency  of  syrup.  The 
colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  brownish  red  solution  ;  and 
is  precipitated  of  a  violet  colour  by  the  addition  of  salt  of  tin  and  alkalies  ; 
blue  by  a  salt  of  copper ;  and  black  by  a  salt  of  iron. 

B,  In  different  berries  ;  os  bilberries,  elderberries,  mulberries,  nightshade 
berries,  and  the  berries  of  the  privet.  The  colouring  matters  contained  in 
them  are  analogous  to  those  contained  in  the  logwood* 
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^onoerljr  blue  copper  coloon,  orFnusiaa  blue  mixed  with  oxide  of  zinc* 
^were  sold  as  ndiural  Idue.  Oxide  of  molybdenum  and  molybdate  of  tbe. 
.protoxide  of  tin  were  sold  as  blue-  oarmme. 

Bismuth  blue  consisted  of  a  compound  of  bismuth  and  sulphur. 

Iron  blue  (blue  earth)  consisted  of  phosphate  of  the  protoxule  of  iron. 

Carbon  blue  is  finely  diyided  carbon. 

'For  dyeing  or  printing  wool,  cotton,  silk,  linen,. leather,  hair,  &c.  blme^^ 
jeHow  prusaiate  oi  pota^  and  a  salt  of  iron  are  used  (BeWui  blue)  for  dye* 
mg  them  of  a  potash,  Jtaymond,  or  chemical  blue  ;  red  pmssiate  of  potash, 
and  a  salt  of  iron  for  dyeing  them  bkufrancais  ;  reduced  indigo  and  woad 
for  dyeing  them  Kiipen,  SckUder,  and  Kttslen  blue  ;  the  sulpliatic  solutioa 
of  indigo,  or  soluble  indigo  is  used  for  Saxon,  or  composition  bbu  ;  logwood, 
for  wood  blue;  and  privet  and  (rarely)  nightshade  oerries  for  berry  iiuL, 
Wood  and  ivory  are  dyed  blue  with  a  solution  of  indigo. 

For  paper-staining  are  used  smalt  (only  fbr  those  papers  dyed  in  the  rags), 
lapis-lazu]i  blue,  cobaltio  ultramarine  (rarely),  mountain  blue,  Beriinblne* 
logwood  and  privet  berries.    Indigo  is  scarcely  now  tised. 

For  staining  and  painting  sweetneatst  drafies,  and  tsafirs^  may  be  used 
Upia-lasuli  blue,  indigo  (blue  carmiBe,  new  blue),  Berlin  blue  (widi  tha 
exception  of  the  solution  prepared  with  oxaUc  acid),  litmus,  and  logwood. 

For  liqueurs,  neutralised  indigo  solution,  litmus,  wood-blue,  and  berry- 
blue  with  potash.    As  blue  entunel  oohuss  for  glass,  china,  crockery,  8(0»t 
oxide  of  cobalt  and  its  comfainatieus  are  used,  for  example*  cobaltio;  ultra- 
.  marine,  smalt,  &c 

iJb  be  ctntinued,) 


-ON  THE  VARIETIES  AND  CLAEIFICATION  OF  HONET. 

BY  OTTO  KOHNKE. 

1.  Varieiies, — It  is  weU  known  tliat  new  honey  yanes  in  ita  pzopertieB 
'flcoording  to  the  nature  of  tlie  vegetation  from  wliich  tbe  bees  havet 
gathered  their  food ;  according  as>  the  honey  is  obtained  from  cultiyated  on 
wikl  bees ;  according  to  the  metliod  and  attention  used  in  separatingit  ftom- 
the  wax,  aa  well  as  according  to  the  age  of  the  honey  and  the  manneroC 
preserving  it. 

The  honey  of  young  bees  is  in  general  lighter  coloured  and  more  sigtoo* 
able  than  that  of  old  bees,  even  when  both  kinds  of  bees  gather  their  honey 
in  the  same  district,  except  when  the  honey  is  gathered  from  the  flowers  o£ 
the  buck-wheat,  the  common  heath,  andooniferous  jilantB,  in  which  case  the 
honey  of  old  bees  may  also  be  white.  But  young  bees  always  yield,  under 
like  circmnstaneea,  whitish  honey,  whether  the  same  be  separated  from.the 
wax  without  heat,  or  at  a  temperature  of  from  8a®.25  F.  to  99''  F.,  and  by 
pressure.  It  is  also  well  known  liiat  honey  becomes  brown  or  impure  n 
too  great  heat  and  too  strong  pressure  be  applied.  Brown  honey  has  a  less 
specific  weight,  and  does  not  become  so  quickly  granular  as  white  honey. 

Bright  ydhm  honey  of  young  bees^  whose  food  consisted  chiefly  of  buck- 
wheat blossoms^  solidified,  after  three  or  four  weeks,  into  a  crmnbly 
unctuous  mass,  and  had  a  specific  weight  of  from  1 .425  to  1.429.  Honqf  qf 
eld  bees  from  the  same  place  concreted  only  after  four  and  six  wedca 
and  formed  a  crumbly  unctuous  mass,  haying  a  specific  gravity  of  fin>m 
1.415  to  1.422. 

Homey  of  a  heath  country  (heath -honey)  was  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
harder  than  the  beforo-mentioned,  and.  had  a  specific  wei^^t  of  1.435  to 
1 .434.  From  old  bees  of  the  same  heath-country  the  honey  was  light  boowa^ 
and  had  a  specific  weight  of  1.422  to  1.430. 
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Simey  of  a  mar  ^country  (mnvh-faoney),  where  the  beer  had  gsthemd 
tbeirfood  chiefly  fhnnthe  flowers  of  the  BrB8sica,yicia  Faba,  and  Trifbliunr, 
^  VB»  almost  white,  haxdened  aft^  six  or  eight  days  into  a  mass  which  could 
he  compared  to  melted  oz-taiiow,  and  had  a  specific  weight  of  from  1.433 
to  1.440,.  and  was  consequently  the  heayiest  of  the  whole  and  possessed  the 
best  gualities.    Mlinfa  honey,  therefore,  is  in  much  request. 

2.  iVesereotum.  —  The  pxesenpation  of  honey  is  best  eflhcted  in  small 
WDodoi  tuba  with  well  doeed  lids,  so  that  such  a  vessel'  when  once  opened 
maybe  emptied  in  three  or  Ibur  months.  The  honey  after  haying  run,  and 
been  pressed  out  of  the  comb  at  a  temperature  of  from  88^.25  F.  to  90^  F. 
should  be  immediately  poured  into  these  vessels,  which  siiould  be  put  in  a 
^try  cool  spot.  When  the  honey  has  concreted  it  should  be  coreted  with 
waxed  paper,  and  the  yessels  closed  with  wdl  fitted  lids.  Earthen  pots  are 
8(mietimes  burst  by  the  solidification  of  the  honey,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
less  suitable  for  the  presenratian  of  hooey  than  small  wooden  casks.  In 
damp  air  the  honey  gradually  undergoes  a  partial  decomposition  :  lique- 
fying and  becoming  sour.  If  the  acid  of  such  old  honey  be  saturated  with 
milk  of  lime,  some  ammonia  is  evolyed  and  lactate  of  lime  formed.  That 
the  honey  ferments,  if  it  be  watery,  is  well  known.  If  the  same  after 
hein^^  diluted  with  water  be  saturated  with  lime  a  flocculent  sediment  is 
Ibrmed,  which  possesses  the  qualities  of  a  ferment  containing  oaseine. 

It  has  been  hitherto  beliercd  that  all  honey  contains  some  free  add  ;  but 
Eohnke  tested  recently  separated  and  almost  colouriess  marsh-honey,  from 
metre  than  fifty  hives,  with  litmus  paper,  and  could  not  discoyer  any  add 
xeaction.  But  upon  testing  honey  from  bees  wfaidi  had  been  killed  by 
brimstone,  an  add  reaction  took  place. 

3.  Claripcatum, — As  regards  the  purification  of  honey  for  mcdldnal 
Qse^  there  has  been  already  so  much  written  and  proposed  on  it^  that 
one  would  scarody  believe  that  anythmg  new  could  be  added  ;  never- 
theless we  think  that  the  following  deserves  notice.  Kohnke  prefers 
the  method  of  purification  by  means  of  charcoal  (Jtohie)  to  all  other 
methods.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prepare  Md  depumtitm,  he  takes  ten 
parts  by  weight  of  solid  honey,  five  parts  by  wdght  of  water,-  and  one  part 
of  animal  charcoal  (bone  black),  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  carenilly 
separated  from  the  fine  powder.  The  whole  is  heated  in  a  covered  tinned 
copper  kettle  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire,  at  a  temp»»tuie  of  144^.5  F.  to 
167°  F. 

This  heat  is  to  be  kept  up  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  ; 
fi^uently  stirring  the  mixture.  At  last  the  heat  is  to  be  increased  until 
the  honey  begins  to  boil,  which  must  be  only  allowed  to  continue  for  one 
or  two  minutes.  Efe  then  pours  the  whole  into  an  earthen  vessd,  and  lets 
it  stand  for  six  or  eight  days. 

Should  too  much  water  have  evaporated,  and  the  specific  weight  he 
feund  heavier  than  1.300,  suffldent  water  must  be  immediately  added  after 
the  ebullition.  If  the  specific  weight  be  lo¥Per  than  this,  the  raw 
honey  must  have  been  watery  and  light.  In  that  case  proportionately  lese 
water  should  be  employed  tx>m  the  beguming. 

In  dx  or  dght  days  the  charcoal  has  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
ad,  so  that  the  now  almost  clear  honey  only  requires  to  be  poured  upon  ■ 
thidL  single  or  double  woollen  cloth,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  sedi- 
ment. From  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  pure  dear  strained  honey  of  1.30O 
spedflc  wdght  are  obtained  in  a  few  hours.  If  brown  honey  was  used» 
ft  appears  after  purification  of  a  wine-y  dlow  colour.  White  hon^  reqmres 
enly  half  of  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  charcoal,  consequently  for 
twenty  pounds  of  honey  only  one  pound  of  charcoal  is  required,  and  the 
Meldepuratum  thereby  obtained  is  neariy  colouriess. 

By  this  process  the  honey  undergoes  no  decomposition.  It  is  well- 
known,  however,  that  honey  boiled,  aocording  to  the  old  metikod,.  diluted 
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with  water,  for  a  longer  period  in  an  open  yessel,  loses  its  balsamic  fra- 
grance, and  in  general  undergoes  a  remarkable  change.  But  the  honey 
purified  bj  Kohnke's  method  is  deprived  of  all  opaque  and  waxy  par- 
ticles, has  a  specific  weight  of  1.300,  and  retains  its  natural  fragranoe, 
although  in  a  weaker  degree,  together  with  the  agreeable  taste  of  tifie  raw 
honey.  If  one  or  two  drachms  of  it  be  diluted  with  from  four  to  six  ounces 
of  water,  no  flocculi  are  deposited.  An  especial  proof  of  its  strength  and 
purity  consists  in  its  becoming  again  granular  alter  it  has  been  for  some 
time  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  54^  to  58*>.5  Fah.  The  residual 
charcoal  and  the  filter  or  strainer  should  be  washed  with  hot  water  in 
order  to  extract  the  residual  honey,  which  may  be  employed  for  technical 
or  economical  purposes.  The  loss  of  honey,  however,  is  scarcely  worth 
consideration. — Buchner*8  Reperiorium, 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  PATENT  PNEUMATIC  ENEMA.* 

Messrs.  Philp  and  Whicker  have  lately  introduced  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  instrument  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  James  Home  (the 
original  Patentee).  The  instrument  as  before  constructed  was  filled 
at  the  top,  the  upper  portion  in  which  the  pump  is  fixed,  being  re- 
moTeable  by  means  of  a  screw  for  the  purpose  of  introducuig  the  fluid. 
Any  slight  defect  in  the  screw,  or  Inadvertence  in  replacing  it  after  filUng 
the  vessel,  was  found  to  allow  the  admission  of  air  to  a  certsun  extent,  and 
thus  to  interfere  with  the  successful  action  of  the  instrument.  The  upper 
part  is  now  made  solid,  and  therefore  absolutely  air-tight:  the  bottom  being 
removed  by  unscrewing  to  fill  the  vessel.  This  screw  is  so  constructed  as 
not  to  be  liable  to  leakage,  or  if  this  should  occur  from  carelessness  in  replacing 
it,  the  fact  would  be  observed  immediately  by  the  escape  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid.  The  tube  is  also  improved,  being  extensible  on  the  telescope  plan  in- 
stead of  by  the  insertion  of  an  extra  length  of  tube.  The  instrument  is  now 
unexceptionable,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  price  will  be  reduced.  This 
is  judicious,  as  the  high  price  originally  charged  would  be  an  obstacle  to  its 
general  use,  however  perfect  might  be  its  construction. 

ON  THE  RESIN  OF  THE  XANTHORCEA  IIASTILIS, 
Or  YelUw  Gum  Besin  of  New  Holland. 

BT  JOHN  8TENHOU8E,  ESQ.,  PH.D.t 

This  remarkable  resin,  whidi  is  known  in  commerce  as  the  yellow  gum 
or  acaroid  resin  of  Botany  Bay,  exudes  from  the  Xanthorcea  hastUis,  a  tree 
which  grows  abundantly  in  New  Holland,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidney.  This  resin  was  flrst  described  in  Governor  Phillips's  Voyage 
to  New  South  Wales  in  1788.  Mr.  Phillips  states  that  it  was  first 
employed  by  the  natiyes  and  first  settlers  as  a  medicine  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea.  The  resin  as  it  occurs  in  commerce  sometimes  forms  masses  of 
considerable  size,  but  as  it  is  very  brittle,  although  tolerably  hard,  it 
usually  arrives  in  the  state  of  a  coarse  powder.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
yellow,  with  a  slightly  reddish  shade,  considerably  resembling  gamboge, 
but  darker  and  less  pleasing.  The  colour  of  its  powder  is  greenish  yellow. 
When  chewed  it  does  not  dissolve  or  stick  to  the  teeth,  but  tastes  slightly 
astringent  and  aromatic  like  storax  or  benzoin.  Its  smell  is  very  agree- 
able and  balsamic.  When  gently  heated  it  melts,  and  when  strongly 
he&ted  it  bums  with  a  strong  smoky  flame,  and  emits  a  firagrant  odour 
resembling  balsam  of  tolu.  The  resin  contains  a  trace  of  an  essential  oil, 
to  which  much  of  its  agreeable  smell  is  probably  owing.    This  oil  passes 

•  Described  and  figured,  voL  v.,  page  189. 

t  Communicated  by  the  Chemical  Society  ;  read  November  17, 1845* 
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into  the  reoeirer  when  the  resin  is  ^stilled  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  and  water,  but  its  quantity  is  so  small  that  I  was  unable  to  examine 
it  more  closely.  The  resin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  both 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  especially  in  the  former.  Its  solution  in  alcohol 
has  a  brownish  yellow  colour  ;  the  addition  of  water  precipitates  it  as  a 
dark  yellow  mass,  but  it  does  not  crystallize  out  of  its  alcoholic  solution 
when  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  but  remains  as  a  varnish.  When 
digested  with  strong  alkaline  lyes,  it  readily  dissolves  and  forms  a  brown- 
ish red  solution  ;  and  when  the  alkali  is  neutralized  with  muriatic  acid, 
the  resin  is  precipitated  considerably  altered  as  a  dark  brownish  brittle 
mass.  On  concentrating  the  solution  out  of  which  the  resin  has  been  pre- 
.  cipitated,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  a  quantity  of  impure  leddish  crystals 
resembling  benzoic  acid  are  gradually  deposited.  It  requires  repeated  and 
long-continued  digestions  with  the  strongest  alkaline  lyes  to  remoTC  the 
whole  of  this  crystalline  acid  from  the  resin,  which  retains  it  with  yery 
great  tenacity.  The  quantity  of  the  acid  is  by  no  means  great.  It  is  not 
easily  purified,  as  its  crystals  are  apt  tu  retain  a  trace  of  a  reddish  colour- 
ing matter,  from  which  it  is  yery  difficult  to  free  them.  The  easiest  way 
of  getting  rid  of  it,  is  by  dissolving  the  impure  crystals  in  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  and  then  adding  water  ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  retained  in  solution,  while  the  crystals  are  precipitated  tolerably 
white.  When  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations,  they  become  quite 
colourless.  In  appearance,  taste,  and  smell  they  closely  resemble  benzoic 
acid«  When  dried  at  212^  Fahr.  and  subjected  to  analysis — 
L  0.2284  grm.  of  substance  gaye  0.6005  CO,  and  0.113  HO. 
IL  0.2955  grm.  of  substance  prepared  on  a  difi*erent  occasion  gave  0.790 
COi  and  0.1505  HO. 

Foand.  Cinnamic     Benzoio 

I.  zr.  Acid.  Acid. 

Carbon 71.74        72.91         73.35        68.85 

Hydrogen 5.49  5.65  5.32  4.91 

Oxygen 22.77        21.44        21.33        26.24 

100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 
It  is  evident  from  these  analyses  that  the  crystalline  acid  contains  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  cinnamic  acid,  with  some 
deficiency  howeyer  in  tlie  carbon.  I  was  led  therefore  to  suspect  that  it 
consisted  essentially  of  cinnamic  acid,  with  probably  a  small  admixture  of 
benzoic  acid,  a  suspicion  which  subsequent  experiments  tended  fiilly  to 
confirm  ;  for  on  heating  a  quantity  of  the  crystals  with  some  peroxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  oU  of  bitter  almonds  was  immediately 
evolved,  and  on  boiling  a  second  portion  with  hypochlorite  of  lime,  the  yery 
peculiar  chlorinated  oil  described  in  a  former  paper  was  also  abundantly 
produced,  thus  clearly  indicating  the  presence  of  cinnamic  add.  A  thiid 
portion  of  the  crystals  was  dissolyed  in  alcohol  and  left  to  spontaneous 
eyaporation  ;  it  yielded  after  some  time  the  fine  rhombic  prisms  so  diarac- 
teristic  of  cinnamic  acid  when  it  is  crystallized  out  of  alcohol,  mixed  how- 
ever with  some  long  acicular  crystals,  having  all  the  appearance  of  benzoic 
acid.  I  think  myself  warranted  to  conclude  therefore  that  Botany  Bay 
resin  contains  cinnamic  acid  mixed  with  a  very  little  benzoic,  in  which 
respect  it  resembles  balsam  of  tolu,  which  contains  both  cinnamic  and 
benzoic  acids,  though  fortunately  in  much  greater  abundance. 

ACTION  OV  NITRIC  ACID  ON  TBK  BE8IN. 

When  the  resin  is  treated  with  moderately  strong  nitric  add  in  the  cold, 
a  violent  action  ensues  with  the  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  The  resin  ia 
completely  dissolved  if  the  quantity  of  the  nitric  add  is  considerable.  The 
oolour  of  the  solutioa  is  dark  red,  but  by  boiling  it  becomes  of  a  bright 
ydlow  ookmr.    The  liquid  should  be  evaporated  to  dxyness  on  the  water- 
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tatir,  to  gst  rid  of  tin  great  eoEisaw  oi  xatna  add.  The  realdae  fbtmrn 
maw  of  &e  yeDoir  (nyatuflv  conmstiiig  chiefly  of  carbaoo^e  acid,  bfofr  mixed 
ndtii  aome  oisalie  and  a  Utde  nitrohonzoio  acidb.  The  mtrobenzoic  aoid  is 
evidently  derived  from  theoianainic  amd  in  the  resin.  The  carhaseftie  aoid 
ii  easily  sepamted  ftom  these  other-acids  by  oanverting  it  into  carbaaotate 
of  potash,  wfaicfa  is  eanlypnrifled  by  one  or  two  orystaUlzatibna,  and  then 
1^  decomposing^  the  salt  with  moriatio  add,  pure  cariMUBOtic  add  may  he 
obtained. 
0.38Sd  gzBL  of  the  add,  dried  at  913^  F.,  gaF»  0;443  GOt  and  0.049"  H)Ol 

F6nnd.     CiilcaUted  nnmben. 

Carbon   31.53  31.37 

Hydrogen  1.42  1.30 

C^Kygen  - 67.05  '€7.33 

100.00  100.00 

0.3975  grm.  of  the  potash  salt,  decomposed  by  snlpfanric  add  andtheH 
ignited  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  left  0.1300  of  sulphate  of  potasbc=:17.68 
per  cent,  of  potash  ;,  calculated  quantity  17.60. 

The  silver  salt  was.  also  formed  by  boiling  the  add  with  cazixnate  ef 
ailrer.  It  is  a  yery  soluble  salt,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  red^Mkyured 
needles.  0.8975  grm.  of  the  salt  gave  a372.  CI  Ag=s31.22.  Ag,  or  33.53  jga 
cent  oxide.  The  calculated  numbers  are  31.27  per  cent,  of  silverssas^il 
oxide. 

The  quantity  of  carbazotic  acid  which  Botany  Bay  resin  yidda  when 
treated  with  nitric  add  is  so  great,  and  it  is  so  easily  purified,  tiiat  tiiis 
resin  seems  likely  to  prove  the  best  source  of  that  substanoa.  When  tiid 
resin  is  subjected  to  destructive  distillation  in  an  iron  or  copper  retort,  it 
yields  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  heavy  acid  oil  mixed  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  neutral  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water.  If  however  the 
resin  has  been  previously  digested  with  alkaline  lyes,  so  at  to  remove  all 
the  cinnamic  and  benaoic  adds  it  contains,  the  heavy  oil  is  obtained  as 
before,  but  none  of  the  light  essential  oil.  The  add  oil  is  readily  soluble  in 
potash  and  soda  lyea ;  in  its  smdl  and  properties  it  resembles  creosote; 
when  it  is  digested  with  nitric  add,  it  m  wholly  converted  into  carbazotie 
add,  and>  when  a  slip  of  fir-wood  is  dipt  in  it,  and  thmi  mdstened  witii 
dither  muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  the  deep  blue  colour  passing  quiddy  into 
Ifown,  so  characteristie  of  hydrate  of  phenyle,  is  immediately  produced; 
with  which  substance  the  oil  appears  completely  identical,  ^e  light  oil' 
flbore  mentioaed,  the  quantity  of  which  is  extremely  nudt,  is  separated 
tnm  the  hydrate  of  phenyle  by  saturating  it  witii  an  alkali  and  ^tfillng' 
the  mixture  in  a  giasa  retort  with  a  gentle  heat.  In  smell  and  propertSes' 
It  resembles  benzine,  and  ia  most  probably  a  mixture  of  benzine  and  cimas 
■lene  ;  unfbrtunatdy  the  quantity  obtained  was  so  small,  that  I  wasn 
unable  to  subject  it  to  more  particular examinatkm. — P^  Mag.^  June  1846* 


02f  THE  PBBPABATION  OF  HYPOSULPHITE  OP  SODA. 

BT  E.  F.  AMTUON. 

If  dry  sulphurous  add  be  conducted  over  powdered  sulphuret  of  aodinmr 
(in  a  diy  state)  no  action  la  observed ;  but  if  the  sulphuret  has  previously* 
been  moistened  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  water,  the  sulphurous  add  is  th^ 
verv  quiddy  absorbed,  provided  the  sulphuret  contain  an  excess  of  carbon 
(Mle)»  and  was  exposed  only  to  such  a  temperature  that  it  oould  not  mdt, 
and  but  only  slightly  concrete.  During  the  absorption  of  the  anlpfauxoua. 
add  a  strong  devdopement  of  heatt  takes  place  ;  and  the  pulFendent  8nl«< 
phuret  of  sodium  becomeB  moist.  These  phenomena  can  be  easily  notioedl 
if  the  sulphuret  be  placed  in  a.  glaaa-  tuhe^.  and  the  aalphuroaa  acid  tat 
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allowed  to  enter  fhmr  Beneath.  At  this  stage  no  odbnr  can  be  peroeired  at 
ibid  upper  opening  of  the  tube,  but  aa  soon  as  the  heatmg  and  Dioifltenuig> 
cf  the  snlphuret  hare  arriyed  at  the  upner  end  of  the  tube,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gae  begins  to  be  dereloped,  and  snlphur  to  sobhme  on  the  sides 
«f  the  tube.  If  the  experiment  be  now  interrupted,  hyposulphite  of  soda* 
containing  carbeo  and  some  sulphurat  of  sodium,  ia  fbund  in  the-  tube. 
This  formt  with  water  a- pale  yeUtow-coloured  solution  ;  but  if  the  sidphnr- 
onis  acid  be  allowed  to  pass  as  long  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  detected, 
and  until  notfarag  but  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  is  porceived,  the  product 
giTBS,  when  mixed  with  water,  a  oolonriess  solution,  which  is  fii^e  from 
sulphuret  of  sodium^  and»  tfaer^ore,  quiddjr  changes,  on  the  admiMiwi  of 
4&ir,  into  sulphite  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  sulphuret^  of  sodium  gains  about  70  per  cent  in  we^^ht  (the  water 
indnded)*  The  whole  experimeBt  lasts,  whoi  small  quantities  of  sulphnrefc 
ace  used,  soansely  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  from  the  oarbonaQBoas  crude: 
mass,  crystallized  hyposulphite  of  soda  can  be  easily  obtained. 

The  facility  with  which  solid  hydrous  sulphuret  of  sodium  (Bydroeulphu- 
let  of  soda)  is  converted,  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid,  into  hyposulphite  of 
aoda,  afforda,  therefore,  a  simple  and  cbeq;)  nkeans  of  proooring  tMa  saH^ 
which  has  latteriy  aoquiiedsome  importanoe  for  DagusRotyping  and  in  tbsr 
manufacture  of  paper. 

With  regard  to  this  process,  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  the 
transmission  of  the  sulphurous  acid  into  the  powdered  sulphoret  of  sodium 
mmt  be  stopped  before  the  de^opement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has 
ceased,  in  order  to  obtain  hyposulphite  ol  soda,  containing  some  sulphuret 
of  sodium,  and  QODaaqufintiy  permaneni  in  the  ajR^^Buchner's  JR^eribnumf 
Bd.  zHl,  p.  20.. 

THE  ADVAIITAGE&  OF  BDUCATIOir  TO  ASSOCIATES; 
TO  Tcm  XDITOB  or  tax  frarkacbuticai.  joubnal. 

Sib, — ^In  reply  to  T  S.  C-'s  letter  iii  your  Journal  for  July,  complaiiiing 
of  the  remarks  I  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society;  I  b^to  say 
vy  charge  of  apathy  against  young  men  was  founded  upon  the  Dust  that, 
as  far  as  my  obeervation  extended,  four  out  of  six  had  not  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  clearly  proves  their  indifference  to  it.  Your  correspondent 
BBye  this  arises  ttom  the  conviction  that  no  benefit  can  accrue  to  them 
Com  becoming  members.  This,  I  think,  is  not  correct,  as  they  beooma 
entitled  to  the  Journal,  which  all  admit  Cwho  read  it)  contains  a  huge 
amount  of  valuable  information  ;  much  of  which  could  not  be  obtained  from 
any  other  source.  They  also  have  access  to  the  Museum,  and  thereby  may 
become  acquainted  with  many  scarce  chemicals  and  specimens  of  {tarts^ 
roots,  &C.,  which  would  not  be  seen  by  Pliarmaceutists  generally,  under  other 
dicumstances.  Moreover,  they  may,  upon  engaging  as  Assistanta,stipulate  far 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  week  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures ;  and  sure  lam, 
ff  employers  fbund  these  Associates  more  competent  and  more  attentive  than 
otiMiB,  they  would  oheerfiolly  fhU  into  the  arrangement,  although  it  might 
jfat  them  to  same  inoonvenienoa.  Hiese  remarks  I  am  aware  apply  only 
to  Assooiatas  in  JUmdon,  but  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  young 
men  will  so  arrange  oiatters  (if  practicable)  as  to  visit  the  metropolis  after 
completing  their  apprenticeship  to  attend  (fte  lectures;  making  salary  fbr  the 
first  year  or  so  a  secondary  censiduration.  Wlien  my  Assistant  is  an 
Associata  I  allow  him  to  attend  a  course  of  Lectures,  provided  I  find  him 
appreciate  the  privilege  and  act  accordingly  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  my 
interests  have  not  suffered  by  the  arrangement,  but  on  the  contrary,  my 
hest  AasMtants  have  been  those  who  wose  connected  with  the  Society,  and 
felt  an  interest  in  its  movements* 

51,  Judd  Street,  London,  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

17tft  Jttfy,  1846.  BENJ.  HUMPAGB. 
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NOTXOSS  OF  BOOKS  RBCBIVBD. 

The  Surgical,  Mechanical,  and  Medical  Treatment  of 
THE  Teeth,  including  Dental  Mechanics.  Illustrated  with 
139  Engravings.  By  3 amvs  RoBivsoVy  Surgeon- Dentist  to 
the  Metropolitan  Hospital^  Lecturer  on  the  Anatomy^  Phy^ 
siology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Teeth ^  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Denial  Surgery  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
^c,  London :  W.  Webster,  60,  Piccadilly ;  Lindsay  and 
Blakiston,  Philadelphia^  U.S.     8vo,  pp.  320. 

Without  pretending  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery, which  is  out  of  our  province,  we  find  in  the  above  work  the 
evidence  of  labour  and  a  minute  classification  of  every  branch  of 
the  subject.  The  table  of  contents  occupies  fifteen  pages,  in 
which  the  reader  will  find  a  convenient  reference  to  every  topic 
treated  of ;  comprising  historical,  anatomical,  physiological,  che- 
mical, medical,  surgical,  and  mechanical  information.  The  work 
18  copiously  illustrated  with  plates. 

The  Half-Yea rly  Abstract  of  tub  Medical  Sciences, 
being  a  Practical  and  Analytical  Digest  cf  the  Contents  of 
the  principal  British  and  Continental  Medical  Works  pub^ 
lished  in  the  preceding  six  months  ;  together  with  a  Series  of 
Critical  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  Colla-- 
teral  Sciences  during  the  same  period.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Ranking,  M.D.,  Cantab.,  Physician  to  Suffolk  General 
Hospital.  Vol.  IIL,  January-June  1846.  London:  John 
Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho ;  Edinburgh  :  Maclagan  and 
Co.;  Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Co.     8vo,  pp.  409. 

This  work  will  be  found  very  useful  and  valuable,  especially 
to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  peri- 
odicals as  they  come  out,  and  who  nevertheless  desire  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
connected  with  the  Medical  Profession. 

A  History  of  Inventions,  Discoveries,  and  Origins.  By 
John  Beckmann,  Prof essor  of  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen;  translated  from  the  German  by  William 
Johnson*  Fourth  edition^  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  by 
William  Frances,  Ph.D.,  F.LS.,  editor  of  the  "  Chemical 
Gazette;*'  and  J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D.,  F.LS.,  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Henry 
G.  Bohn,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.    Svo,  pp.  518. 

A  VERY  interesting  work,  containing  curious  and  useful  infor- 
mation on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  mediciney  Che* 
mistry,  mechanics,  and  discoveries  in  general* 
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Repobts  to  Her  Majesty* s  Oavemmentj  in  respect  to  febdivo 
or  Cattlb  with  Malt. 
(^Parliamentary  Papers.) 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  these  Reports  from  the  Chairmaa 
of  the  Board  of  Excise.     It  appears  that  applications  were  made 
to  the  Government  to  allow  malted  barley  to  be  used,  free  of 
duty,  for  feeding  cattle,  on  the  ground  that  the  barley  was  more 
fattening  in  this  state  than  previously  to  its  being  malted*    The 
following  questions  were  in  consequence  submitted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Excise  to  Dr.  Thomson,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  Mr.  Graham,   Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  London ;  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair : 

"  Can  you  give  any  opinion  whether  iSie  value  ofharUy  or  other  grain  for  Ae 
fatkmng  ofoatde  ia  increased  by  being  malied,  and  to  what  extent  f  We  do 
not  obiject  to  the  steeping  of  grain.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  advantage  m 
this  process  f* 

The  answers  given  by  Dr.  Playfair  and  Professor  Graham 
very  closely  coincide.  Professor  Graham  states,  that  he  can  find 
no  evidence  of  cattle  having  been  exclusively  fed  on  malt,  even 
on  the  continent  where  it  is  not  subjected  to  Excise  duty.  He 
says,— 

"  In  the  |>T0ce88  of  malting  barley  a  loss  of  nutritiye  substance  takes  place, 
which  is  estimated  by  Professor  Liebig  at  from  fire  to  seven  per  cent  The 
starch  of  the  grain  is  saccharizedand  rendered  soluble,  which  is  also  the  first 
step  in  the  digestion  of  unmalted  grain.  Although  less  nutritive,  malt  may 
therefore  be  more  digestible  by  cattle  than  the  original  unmalted  grain,  even 
when  the  latter  is  softened  by  grinding  and  mashing  in  hot-water. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  infusion  of  malt,  or  sweet  worts,  acts  as  an 
aperient  both  on  man  and  cattle,  and  cannot  be  used  largely  as  nutriment. 
Malt  acts  in  the  same  way  upon  cattle,  and  this  has  been  found  practically 
to  keep  within  narrow  limits  the  proportion  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  form 
of  their  food.  But,  in  a  small  proportion,  it  has  been  pretty  generally  ob- 
served to  be  beneficial  to  both  horses  and  black  cattle,  in  certain  conditions 
of  healUi ;  still,  it  is  to  be  observed,  rather  as  a  condiment  than  as  the  staple 
of  their  food. 

**  Coarse  sugar  or  molasses  might,  I  believe,  be  substituted  for  malt  with 
the  same  beneficial  effects." 

Dr. Thomson,  in  connexion  with  his  nephew  Dr.  R.  D.  Thom- 
son, instituted  a  lengthened  series  of  experiments  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  direct  evidence  on  the  points  in  question ;  and  the 
reports  founded  on  these  experiments,  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  before  us. 

In  conducting  the  investigation,  two  cows  were  selected  of 
nearly  equal  size,  which  were  housed  and  kept  on  fixed  diet  for 
stated  periods,  while  at  the  same  time  the  milk,  butter,  and  ex- 
crements were  daily  estimated,  and  the  cows  were  weighed  from 
time  to  time,  to  mark  anv  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
animals.    The  cows  were  first  fed  on  cut  grass,  and  this  diet 
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wttscoitinoed  inr  a  fortnight, «bo«t  100  \h^  Mug  given  te  etuoh 
cow  per  diem*  The  diet  was  then  chonged,  a  portion  of  barley 
being  substituted  for  part  of  the  ^rass.  This  was  continued  for 
eleven  days.  Malt  was  tlien  substituted  for  barley,  for  a  period 
of  ten  days.  Then  a  diet  of  hay  and  barley,  and  of  hay,  barley^ 
and  molasses,  was  continued  for  some  Imne,  and  afterwards  hay« 
malt,  &C.  The  fuHowing  were  the  results  obtained  from  one 
of  the  cows,  being  the  daily  average : — 


■Kpedmaat 

Sietinlbi. 

Milk  7ki40d  in  lb». 

Dvng^eUodUkUM. 

1. 

Grass   ...101.91 

21.8=2.7  dry 

71.4=  8.8  dry 

3. 

Grass   ...  85.4 
Barley...    4.8  ' 

S0.lssS.6  47 

sasss  9^  ^ 

». 

KOrtm   ...65. 

Malt 6.6 

r  Grass    ...  26.6  ) 

i  Hay ai.2 

I  Barley  ..,    9.     J 

2a4=iS.6  diy 

S4.2slk7  diy 

4. 

S2.0ss2.8  dry 

84.2=10.9  dry 

5. 

(Hay 27.6 

IBariey...    9.    \ 

fl3.1=s:2.9  diy 

78.6=ia9  dry  , 

i  Hay  . —  i7rO  ) 
Barley ...    9.     > 
Molasses     3.    J 

6. 

22.7=2.9  dry 

87.7=11.8  diy 

7. 

Hay  t9JB  : 

:  Malt 10.7  ' 

S1.&S2.7  diy 

78.^7=10.6  diy 

8. 

5 Hay «7.l   { 

'  Barky ...  ll.« 

S0.0=2.6  4rj 

75.6=10.4  diy 

' 

\Hay 21.6 

^Bariey  ...    9.    > 
fLhweed...    9.     ) 

9. 

30.2=SJ;  ixj 

82.7=10.7  diy 

1 

<Hay 25.4  ;i 

^Bart^.,.    6.5    • 

SO.Ss=S.S  ^ 

72.2=  9.8  diy 

1 

Linseed...    5.5    i 

11. 

Hay 24.3 

tBe«nMeall2.     ) 

1S.5=£.«  dry    . 

74il=  9.6  dry 

The  authors  of  the  report  state : — 

"  These  experiments  leave  no  doubt  that  barley  is  mon  noarishing  to 
cows  than  malt ;  at  least,  as  £sur  as  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  is  con- 
cefned.  lliey  confirm  the  ooachudons  which  we  drew  from  the  chemical 
analyaiB  of  both.  Barley,  when  maked,  kiaes  almost  one«fifih  of  its  weight 
The  proportion  of  azote  (which  is  necessary  both  for  the  support  of  the 
animal  and  for  the  production  of  milk)  is  considesably  less  in  malt  than  in 
barley." 

The  experiments,  the  details  of  which  are  described  in  the  re-* 
ports  with  great  minuteness,  have  evidently  been  conducted  with 
much  ability  ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that  no  very  con- 
clusive inference  can  be  drawn  with  reference  to  the  main  ques* 
tion  at  issue,  until  similar  observations  have  been  made  on  a 
more  extended  scale. 


FB£E  TBJLDS  IN  MBDICIKES. 

Dt  informs  vb,  &at  in  Jim  town  there  am  fire  persons  (inelad- 
sell  draifB.     Throe  of  dieae  are  femaXee,  and  one  is  a  yonQg 


f )  who  sell  draifB.  Throe  of  dieae  are  femalee,  and  one  is  a  yonQg 
man  who  manages  a  greengroeei's  shop,  but  who  was  hroogfat  up  as  a  saddler. 
One  of  the  tinee  females  seeps  an  ironmongei's  and  grocer's  shop;  another 
ii  the  mfe  ofa  blaeksmitii,  who  is  also  iin  ironmonger  and 'grocer ;  the  third 
iiiibe  wife  of  aounier  who  keeps  a  giocei's  shop.  The  first  of  these  ladies 
ii  a  widow ;  the  others  ISEewise  hare  the  entire  management  of  the  nar- 
naoevtioal  and  Medical  department  in  their  respectiye  establkhraents.  Our 
oonespondent  established  himself  about  three  years  ago,  prior  40  which  time 
^ere  was  no  regular  Drug^^t  in  the  town. 

Another  correspondent  mforms  us,  that  in  Che  town  in  which  he  resides 
tfaete  an  nz  zetaiierB  of  drugi,  five  of  whom  have  served  no  appreuticeBhip 
ta  the  buaineBB  or  reoeived  any  education  whatever  in  Pharmacy. 

S.  A.  F.  has  sent  us  a  oomiimnication  on  this  snbje<ft.  Although  we 
difEBT  from  him  in  opinion,  we  ^ould  have  published  the  letter  if  it  had  been 
enessed  in  becoming  language ;  but  we  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
anmor  to  publish  a  communication  which  we  think  he  would  be  ashamed  of 
if  he  were  to  see  it  in  print. 

**  Ldba.  **  makes  ihe-followiagTCmailEs'on  Ihisaiibject,  in  a  letter  whidi 
ure  seeeived  a  short  time  ago,  and  which  wc  dumld  have  published  entire  if 
die  aothor  had  given  his  name. 

"^  We  deal  in  articles  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
comnranxty,  of  the  genuineness  of  which,  and  of  our  faithfulness  in  sup- 
plying them,  the  public  cannot  be  judges.  When  a  person  goes  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoe%  a  pound  of  sugar,  or  any  other  article  of  general  request,  he 
10»  or  thinks  he  is,  a  sujfficient  judge  of  its  quality  to  prevent  his  being  de- 
edved,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  interference  of  (he  legislature;  the 
prudence  and  attention  which  every  man  ought  to  possess,  will  enable  him 
to  take  care  of  himself.  But  when  he  goes  with  a  prescription  to  a  Chemist 
he  has  no  means  of  doing  so— he  is  no  judge  of  the  conrectness  of  the  com- 
pound, or  the  genuineness  of  the  ingredients ;  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
flie  person  to  whom  he  applies,  and  his  health,  and  perhaps  his  life,  is 
entrusted -to  another.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  ample  reason  that  the 
legislature  should  interpose  as  the  guardian  of  tiie  national  weal,  and  do  all 
tmit  can  be  done  to  protect  ttie  public  from  danger.  It  appears  to  be  the 
unquestionable  duty  of  the  government  to  see,  that  if  the  health  and  lives  of 
Ks  people,  at  times  when  they  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  are  entrusted 
to  any  body  of  men,  that  body  of  men  flihould  show  that  they  are  worthy  of 
Buch  trust  And  Hmt,  if  the  title  of  Chemist  and  Druggist  is  that  by  which 
such  qualified  persons  are  te  be  distinguished,  it  shall  not  be  assumed  by  any 
but  those  who  can  prove  their  qualifiofttion.  The  legislature  has  then  done 
its  duty,  and  if  the  public  choose  to  place  their  health  or  lives  in  the  hands 
of  those  whom  they  have  no  such  reason  to  regard  as  worthy  tu  be  trusted, 
they  do  it  at  their  own  risk,  and  if  mischief  ensues  they  have  but  them- 
selves  to  blame.'" 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

*<  A  l>sxrQaisT."— Calumbo  root  contains  no  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  conse- 
quenfly,  the  tincture  is  not  discoloured  by  the  addition  of  salts  of  irun.  Dr. 
Pereira  mentions  a  false  calumbo,  which  "  becomes  blackish  green  by  the 
addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,and  yields  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatine, 
indicating  the  presence  of  tannic  add. — Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  2d 
Edition,  page  1786. 

A.  B. — ^Professor  Marchand's  work  (mentioned  voL  v.  page  526)  is  en- 
tifled  Lekrbmck  dtr  FhfmoLigmckm  Ckemie.  It  was  published  in  Berlin  by 
M*  Simon»  1834. 
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*'  An  Associ^tb.** — Spinach  is  we  beliere  usually  employed  to  pre  a 
green  colour  to  essence  of  peppermint  All  regetabfe  greens  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  fade.  A  mineral  green  would  be  inadmissible.  We  see  no 
adrantage  in  giving  a  green  colour  to  essence  of  peppermint. 

^' ViRGiLLiU8."---Cl.)  White  leather  is  prepared  with  lime,  alum,  &c. 
which  ingredients,  by  the  treatment  described,  are  dissolred  out^*(2.)  The 
process  of  displacement  answers  very  well  for  many  tinctures,  but  it  requires 
carefol  manipulation.  See  toL  L,  pages  61,  591,  654— (3.)  Terchloride  of 
carbon.  See  voL  v.,  page  412. — (4.)  It  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles. 

"Clio."— (1.)  See  vol.  L,  page  264— (2.)  Try  Butler's  Vermin -killer 
(advertised  on  the  cover  for  May). 

A.,  A.  F.  S. — See  the  above. 

"Imcognitus"  (L)  inquires  *' what  kind  of  the  following  articles  is  to 
be  understood,  as  they  are  put  in  many  places,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  simply, 
9oapf  liquoric€,  semta,  chaik^  ginger,  water,  ahee,  &c.  ?  [Our  correspondent, 
evidently,  has  not  studied  his  f^harmacopoeia.  That  work  consists,  >!r«i;  of 
a  description  of  the  weights,  measuree,  &c.,  intended  to  be  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  different  compounds  ordered  in  other  parts  of  the  work.,  and 
the  symbols  by  which  these  weights  and  measures  are  indicated;  eecon^, 
of  a  description  of  the  Materia  Medica,  or  the  substances  to  be  used  in  the 
different  compounds;  thirdfy,  of  notes  describing  the  methods  by  which  the 
strength,  purity,  and  composition,  of  many  of  the  chemical  preparations 
may  be  ascertained;  and  Jourthfy,  of  the  K>rmul8e  for  the  preparations  tmd 
compounds.  The  articles  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  are  all  described 
in  the  second  part,  imder  the  head  Materia  Medica,  as  also  is  borajc,  Hquor 
ammonite,  ana  liquor  ammonia  fortior. — ^2.)  Distilled  water  should  always 
be  used  when  "aqua,"  or  "aquapura,  is  ordered  in  prescriptions.— (£) 
Bichloride  of  mercury  does  not  exist  in  a  free  state  in  the  ammonio-chkriJe 
of  mercury  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  constituents  are  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination. 

"  An  Associate." — We  know  of  no  good  account  of  the  preparation  of 
artificial  mineral  waters  in  English. 

"  TiMiDUS." — An  unsuccessful  candidate  may  present  himself  again 
for  examination  in  six  months.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times 
provided  the  interval  of  six  months  be  observed. 

H.  B.  C.  —  Dr.  Stolberg  has  not  punished  his  formula  fur  voice  lozenges, 
and  we  are  not  in  possession  of  his  secret 

A.  B. — Old  varnish  is  usually  removed  from  pictures  by  rubbing  with  the 
finger.  The  varnish  crumbles  into  powder,  and  by  careful  manipulation 
ma^  be  almost  entirely  removed  without  injury  to  uie  picture.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  little  spirit  of  wine  completes  the  process ;  this  must  be  done 
quickly  and  with  great  care. 

"  An  Associate,"  (Manchester).— Glass  vessels  when  not  properly  an- 
nealed are  liable  to  fly  into  pieces.  The  process  of  annealing  consists  in 
cooling  very  gradually.    See  any  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

Z.  Z.  (Hastings). — Fanners  who  buy  sulphate  of  copper  adulterated  with 
30  or  40  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron,  are  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.*' 
Several  correspondents  have  informed  us  that  this  impure  compound  fails  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is  more  economical  to  give  a  fair  price  for  the 
article  required,  than  to  buy  it  mixed  with  what  is  worse  than  useless. 

J.  F.  G.— We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  formulas  for  "Indian  lemonade** 
and  "  orange  sherbet.'* 

"  An  Enquireb.** — We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Editob  of 
the  Lancet  has  any  interest  in  the  patent  for  "  Amorphous  Quinine." 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Other  Communications  to. The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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MEDICAL  REFORM. 

A  Bill  for  the  Registration  of  the  legally  qualified  Practi- 
tioners  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
(Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Waklet  and  Mr.  Warburton). 
It  might  be  supposed  from  the  title  of  this  Bill  that  it  was 
merely  a  preliminary  measure,  or  a  matter  of  statistical  detail,  in* 
volving  no  clashing  of  interests,  or  other  circumstances  likely  to 
give  rise  to  much  discussion.     Mr.  Wakley  (Lancet,  August  22) 
states  that  it  is  a  *^  first  step  in  Medical  legislation/'  and  that  it 
"  probably  embraces  the  plan  which  of  all  owers  is  the  best  cal- 
culated to  ensure  the  ultimate  establishment  of  an  efficient  system 
of  representative  government  for  the  Medical  Profession  of  the 
United  Kingdom.^ 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  fit  and  proper  per- 
sons as  Registrars,  one  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms,  together  with 
clerks  and  other  officers.  The  said  Registrars  are,  within  a  month  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  to  commence  registering,  without  fee^ 
every  Physician,  Surgeon,  and  Apothecary,  who  shall  apply  to  be 
registered,  producing  evidence  satisfactory  to  them  of  having  ob- 
tained a  diploma,  certificate,  or  licefice«  dated  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Actt  from  some  College  or  Hall  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  legally  qualified  to  grant  degrees.  Persons  in  practice 
before  1815,  are  to  be  registered,  without  fee,  on  producing  satis- 
factory evidence  to  that  e£fect.  Those  who  obtain  their  diplomas, 
he.  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  are  to  pay  £2  on  registration. 

The  Registrars  are  to  grant  Certificates  (according  to  a  form  in 
schedule)  to  persons  who  apply  for  them,  having  been  previously 
registered : — ^the  fee  for  such  Certificates  being  Ss.  for  the  first 
year — Ts,  a  year  afterwards.  A  register  of  tliese  Certificates  is  to 
be  kept,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  published  annually 
m  a  book,  which  shall  be  sold  at  a  price  not  exceeding  1^. 

Persons  omitted  accidentally  in  the  original  register,  or  chang- 
ing their  abode,  may  be  registered  on  payment  of  20$. 

Persons  not  possessing  Certificates  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
rank  of  legally  qualified  Medical  Practitioners,  being  prohibited 
from  acting  as  such  in  public  institutions ;  and  only  those  who 
possess  the  Certificate,  are  to  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  serving 
on  juries,  inquests,  tiie  militia,  and  parochial  offices. 

The  penalty  for  acting  in  any  public  situation  as  a  Medical 
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Practitioner,  without  Certificate,  is  twentj^  povnds,TecoYen\Ae  by 
action  of  debt  or  information  in  tbe  usual  courts  of  law. 

Interpretation  clause. — "  The  words  *  medicine'  and  *  medical' 
where  used  in  this  Act,  shall  also  mean  and  include  the  words 
*  surgery*  and  *  surgical.'  " 

Every  person  possessing  a  Certificate  under  this  Act  would  enjoy 
the  rank  of  a  "  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,"  with  all  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  emoluments  of  a  legally  qualified 
Medical  Practitioner.  A  person  neglecting  to  obtain  the  Certi- 
ficate^ would  be  deprived  of  all  these  advantages,  and  however 
high  might  be  his  qnaBficatxon,  he  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds  for  acting  in  any  medical  capacity  in  which  me<ucal 
services  are  required  by  law. 

Consequently,  the  three  Re^trars  would  control  the  whole 
profession,  being  empowered  to  decide  on  the  meiits  of  each  can- 
didate on  his  application  to  be  registered,  and  to  grant  Certificates^ 
the  possession  of  which  would  be  more  important  as  a  qualifientum 
to  practise^  than  a  diploma  from  the  most  renowned  univerntyy 
which,  without  the  Certificate,  would  be  worth  nothing.  The 
Certificates  recognize  no  distinction  of  rank,  simply  stating  that 
the  possessor  is  a  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Medieine. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Lancet  of  August  22,  that  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  are  against  the  Bill ; 
and  think  a  modification  might  probably  be  made  which  would 
remove  thifl  objection. 

Instead  of  appointing  three  Registrars  for  the  three  kingdoma 
respectively,  let  three  be  appointed  in  each  kingdom  ;  one  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  one  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  one  by 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  General  Practitioners.  Let  the 
three  Registrars  in  each  kingdom  constitute  a  Board,  and  publish 
annually  in  one  volume  the  three  separate  lists  which  each  has 
severally  prepared  as  directed  in  tiie  Bill;  the  only  diffidence 
being,  that  the  annual  medical  directory  of  each  kingdom  would 
contain  a  distinct  alphabetical  list  of  eadi  class  of  Practitioners, 
instead  of  a  mixed  alphabetical  list  of  all  persons  qualified  to 
practise.  The  distinction  between  the  Surgeon  and  the  Apothecazy 
or  General  Practitioner  would  be,  that  tl^  former  does  not  prac- 
tise Pharmacy. 

The  form  of  Certificate  in  schedule  B,  should  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  description  of  the  qualificatioai  in  the  register. 

With  the  above  alterations,  we  think  no  reasonable  objectiona 
could  be  urged  against  the  Bill,  which  appears  to  be  simple,  prac- 
ticable, and  likely  to  effect  the  object  contemplated. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday,  fhe  2l8t  inst,  Sir  G.  Grey,  asked 
ilie  hoiu  member  fyt  Finsbmy  what  conne  lie  intended  to  take  with  respect 
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to  ihis  BiUy  wlodh  itood  fiw  committal.  Itpiad  been  read  &  second  time,  'with 
fhB  undeistanding  that  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  upon  it.  Many  representations  had  reached  him  on  the  measure, 
several  fiiYonrabie  to  it,  but  some,  also,  against  it.  He  thought  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  a  good  one,  and  if  the  hon.  member  would  consent  to  let  it  stand 
orer  till  next  session,  eyery  assistance  should  be  given  in  removing  objections 
to  it    It  was  hardly  possible  now  to  ensure  it  a  uiir  consideration. 

Ml.  Wakley  expressed  his  satis&ction  with  the  declaration  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman.  He  could  take  no  course  but  that  of  postponing  the  Bill, 
pled^g  himself  to  introduce  it  again  next  session. 

The  Bill  was  withdrawn* 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  perplexing  dilemma 
than  that  in  which  our  body  has  been  placed  during  the  past 
sunith.  We  mentioned  in  our  last  number  a  rumour  which  had 
just  reached  us,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  contemplation^ 
*  hy  which  it  was  proposed  to  place  under  the  Excise  all  persons 
using  stills.  We  had  no  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Bill 
(which  was  only  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  27th  of  July),  nor  did 
we  know  that  it  had  assumed  a  tangible  form  until  Friday,  ihe 
dlst ;  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  Bill  was 
to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday,  the  drd  instant. 

This  sudden  appearance  of  a  complicated  and  intricate  Bill, 

seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  many  thousand  persons,  toge- 

tiier  with  the  information  that  it  had  already  passed  through 

those  stages  in  which  opposition  or  remonstrance  was  likely  to  be 

of  any  avail,  created  much  alarm  and  consternation.     In  order  to 

give  some  idea  of  the  sensation  it  produced,  and  to  explain  to 

our  readers  the  kind  of  law  which  the  Board  of  Excise  considers 

necessary  as  a  protection    to  the  rerenue,  we    subjoin  a  brief 

analysis  of  the  Bill  in  the  state  in  which  it  passed  two  readings, 

and  received  ihe  sanction   of   the  Conunittee  of  the  House  of 

Commons,  before  any  Members  of  our  body,  except  a  few  whole- 

tak  Dn^;gist8»  were  aware  of  its  existence. 

Glauses  1  snd  2  provide  that  every  perscm  keeping  or  using  a  still  or 
retort,  and  every  wholesale  dealer  in  spirit  mixtures,  slui]l  take  out  a  lioence, 
paving  two  guineas  annually.  '  The  penalty  for  using  a  still  or  retort,  or 
sefling  above  a  quart  oi  spirit  mixtures  without  a  Ucenoe,  being  £50. 
^Clause  3  places  the  management  of  the  Act  under  the  Conunissioners  of 
Sxcise. 
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Clause  4  prorides  that  all  unregistered  stills  and  wonns  are  to  be 
forfeited,  but  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  may  permit  *'  the  using  of 
any  still  or  stills  for  Experiments  in  Chemistry,  or  for  articles  other  than 
spirits  or  spirit  mixtures,  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  fit.*' 

Clause  5,  persons  licensed  under  existing  laws  as  distillers,  rectifiers,  &c.f 
cannot  be  licensed  under  this  Act. 

Clause  6,  every  person  licensed  under  this  Act,  shalljmake  a  true  and  par- 
ticular entry  in  writing  of  every  building,  room,  or  place  used  for  keeping 
spirit  of  wine,  or  for  keeping  or  making  spirit  mixtures,  or  materials  ftir 
manufacturing  the  same,  and  of  any  still  or  retort,  vessel  or  utensil,  used 
for  manufacturing  or  keeping  the  same^  each  of  which  articles  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  letter  or  number,  corresponding  with  a  letter  or 
number  in  the  said  entry:  all  of  which  buildings,  articles,  &c,  are  to  be  at 
all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  Excise. 

Clause  7.  All  spirits  are  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  room  and  place  distinct 
Arom  spirit  mixtures,  and  all  spirits  found  in  any  other  place  are  to  be 


Clause  8  prohibits  the  reception  or  reduction  of  any  spirits  bdow  43  per 
cent,  above  proof.  The  fine  for  receiving  any  spirits  without  a  permit,  for 
reducing  them  below  the  above  standard,  or  reoelYing  any  spirit  of  less 
strength,  is  £100. 

Clause  9  permits  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine  in  quantities  exceeding  one 
gallon  by  permit,  or  less  than  one  gallon  without  permit ;  an  account  being 
kept  of  the  quantity  sold  by  permit  or  otherwise,  with  a  penalty  of  £100 
for  selling  spirit  of  less  strength  than  43  per  cent,  over-proof,  or  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises. 

Clause  10  empowers  any  officer  of  Excise  to  take  an  account  of  the 
quantity  of  spirits  in  the  stock,  and  to  examine  the  entries  of  spirit  sold  or 
used  for  making  spirit  mixtures,  inflicting  a  penalty  of  £1  per  gallon  on 
any  excess  or  deficiency  on  either  side  of  the  account,  5  per  cent,  being 
allowed  for  accidents. 

Clause  11  obliges  every  person  licensed  under  the  Act,  daily,  and  every 
day,  or  when  requb^  by  the  officer,  to  enter  in  "  daily  entry  books,**  an 
exact  account  of  the  date,  quantity,  and  strength  of  sphrits  received,  the 
quantity  sent  out  by  permit  or  otherwise,  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
spirit  used  in  the  manufacture  of  spirit  mixtures,  with  the  quantity  and 
sp.  gravity  or  strength  of  each  particular  spirit  mixture,  and  the  total 
quantity  of  each  spirit  mixture  sold  in  quantities  of  one  gaJlon  or  more  by 
permit,  or  in  less  quantities  without  permit.  This  account  to  be  verifid 
at  the  Excise  office  once  in  six  weeks  —  the  penalty  for  any  deviation  from 
this  regulation  being  £100. 

Clause  12  states  that  a  separate  stock  is  to  be  kept  of  all  and  each  of  the 
spirit  mixtures,  wliich  are  to  be  arranged  as  directed  by  the  officer  of  Excise 
for  his  convenience,  assistance  being  given  him  whenever  required,  in 
weighing,  measuring,  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  same.  PenalQr 
for  diso£dicnoe,  £100. 

Clause  13,  gives  an  imaginary  scale  of  specific  gravities  to  be  adopted  in 
all  coses  of  doubt 

Clause  14.  The  officer  of  Excise  is  to  keep  a  Debtor  and  Creditor  account 
of  the  separate  stocks  of  spirit  mixtures,  with  their  respective  strength  or 
specific  gravity;  and  in  the  event  of  any  discrepancy  between  such  account 
and  the  stock  on  hand,  the  amount  in  excess  or  deficiency  is  to  be  forfeited, 
with  a  fine  of  £1  per  gallon. 

Clause  15.  Spirit  mixtures  in  the  quantity  of  one^gallon  or  more,  not  to 
be  moved  without  a  permit,  to  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way  from  the  Excise 
office. 

Chiuse  16.  Officers  of  Excise  may  estimate  the  quantity  of  stock  either 
by  weight  or  by  measure. 
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danse  17.  Any  person  leoeiTing  spirit  mixtures  made  from  spirit  which 
has  not  paid  the  duty,  or  purchasitig  at  a  price  below  tlie  market  price  of 
the  spirit  contained  in  them  (if  duty  paid)  to  forfeit  such  mixtures,  and 
treble  the  yalue,  or  £100,  at  the  option  of  the  Commissioners. 

Clause  18  defines  a  wholesale  d^er  in  spirit  mixtures,  to  bo  "  a  person 
who  deals  in  or  sells  spirit  mixtures  in  a  quantity  of  a  quart  or  more  at  a 
time,  and  the  term  *  spirit  mixtures,'  shall  include,  except  as  aforesaid,  ether, 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  camphorated  spirits,  lavender  water,  and  other  per- 
fumes, being  spirits  scented  with  essential  oils,  flowers,  or  other  ingredients, 
compound  spirits  of  larender,  spirits  of  rosemary,  spirits  of  ammonia,  sal 
Tolatile,  friar's  balsam,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  tincture  of  asafcetida, 
castor,  kino,  guaiacum,  myrrh,  ginger,  and  spirit  yarnishes,  and  all  other 
tinctures  and  medicated  or  scented  spirits,  mixtures  and  preparations,  made 
with  or  from  spirits,  and  all  residue  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  such 
spirit  mixtures  containing  spirits,  and  all  spirits  reclaimed  therefrom,  under 
the  denomination  of  '  residue  '  or  *  reclaimed  spirits.' " 

Clause  19  continues  the  proTisions  of  the  Act  6  and  7  th  of  William  the 
Fourth. 

Clause  20.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  Act  may  be  amended  or  repealed 
by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  session  of  Parliament.  (A  very 
necessary  clause).  « 

In  several  clauses  of  the  Act,  other  Acts  are  recited,  and  the  "  penalties, 
forfeitures,  prorisions,  clauses,  matters,  and  things  in  the  said  recited 
Acts,"  are  applied  to  this  Act  **  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  had 
been  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  the  body  of  tliis  Acf 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS 

IN   REFERENCE  TO 

THE  SPIRIT  LICENCE  AND  DUTIES  BILL. 

Although  we  had  no  idea  that  this  Act  was  in  contemplation  until 
nearly  the  end  of  July,  and  only  received  a  copy  of  it  on  the  30th,  it 
appears  that  several  manufacturers  and  wholesale  Druggists  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Excise  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  were  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  a  law  to  protect  themselves 
and  others  from  a  ruinous  competition  with  persons  who  evaded  the 
duty  in  the  manufacture  of  spirit  compounds.  But  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  it  was  discovered  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  the 
Kxdse  was  by  no  means  free  from  objection,  and  the  parties  consulted 
on  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill  were  unable  to  obtain  the  modifica* 
tions  whicfi  they  thought  desirable.  It  was  at  that  time  intended  that 
the  Bill  should  only  apply  to  the  wholesale  department ;  and  in  the 
definition  clause  the  quantity  constituting  a  wholesale  dealer  was  fixed 
at  a  gallon,  under  the  idea  that  this  would  exempt  retailers  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  those  who  objected 
to  the  Bill,  the  quantity  was  reduced  from  a  gallon  to  a  quart :  and, 
we  are  told,  that  the  motive  for  this  suggestion  was  the  desire  to  make 
the  Bill  more  obnoxious  to  the  retail  trade,  /or  the  express  purpose  of 
obtaining  their  assistance  in  opposing  it. 

When  the  Bill  was  printed  and  made  its  appearance  **  on  change/' 
several  of  the  wholesale  Druggists  appointed  a 

MEETING  AT  GARRAWATS, 
On   Monday,  the  3rd  of  August,  and  invited  three  or  four  retail 
Chemists  to  join  them. 
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Javea  Daew,  £6q.>  hsYing  been  called  to  the  Chairy 

It  was  moved  hy  Mr.  Mowbray  ;  and  aeamded  by  Mr.  Yates, 
^  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  entiUed  *  A  Bill  to  prevent  the  nse  of 
stills,  &C.,'  are  impracticable,  and  undertake  to  prove  the  same  upon  a 
proper  opportunity  being  afforded." 

Ftmted  by  Mr.  Dayt  ;  and  seoomhdhy  Mr.  Kopek, 

''l^t  a  Depotation,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Drew,  Mowbray,  Boper^ 
Davy,  White,  Thomas  Herring,  and  Jacob  BeU,  be  appointed  to  oomms- 
nicttte  with  the  Government." 

As  the  Bill  was  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  that  evening  £here  wis 
no  time  to  spare,  and  the  deputation  went  immediately  from  the 
Meeting  to  John  Masterman*  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  accompanied  them  to 
the  Chakcellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Drew,  the  Chairman,  explained  in  general  terms  the  obiectiona 
to  the  BlU,  and  its  oppressive  and  impracticable  nature^  which  state* 
ment  was  confirmed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Deputation.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  desire  to  modify  the  Ball  if 
possible  so  as  to  meet  these  objections,  and  referred  the  deputation  to 
the  Board  of  Exeise  to  discuss  the  details^  appointing  the  f<^wing 
day,  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  August,  at  twdre,  and  consenting  to  defer 
the  third  rea^ng  until  Thursday,  the  6th. 

MEETING  AT  BLOOMSBUKY  SQUARE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Monday,  the  Sd)  some  members  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  met  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square ;  but 
the  notice  being  very  short  the  Meeting  was  not  numerous.  The 
principal  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  read,  and  it  was  unanimausly  eon- 
flidered  unjust  and  oppressive.  It  was  resolved  that  a  petition  te 
Parliament  should  be  prepared,  to  be  k^t  in  reserve,  and  presented 
in  case  the  interview  of  the  Deputation  with  the  Board  of  Rxcisp,  on 
the  following  morning,  should  not  be  satisfactory.  It  was  impassible 
in  the  short  space  of  time  intervening  to  communicate  with  the  i 
ben  at  large,  or  to  oppose  the  Bill  with  any  project  of  success. 


DEPUTATION  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  EXCISE. 

August  4, 

Before  waiting  on  the  Board  of  Excise,  the  Deputation  (conusting  of 
eight  in^the  wholesale  department  and  three  in  the  retiul)  held  a  preliminary 
meeting  at  Mr.  Herring's  in  Aldersgate  Street.  The  retail  Chemists  who 
were  present,  contended  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  oppose 
and  reject  the  entire  Bill  as  absurd  and  impracticable,  but  their  wholesale 
brethren  who  had  been  "  behind  the  scenes,"  replied  that  the  Gov^nment 
bad  resolved  to  pass  the  Bill  in  some  shape,  and  that  it  would  be  wasting 
time  to  denounce  it  without  proposing  an  amendment  Those  who 
advanced  this  opinion,  had  prraared  a  written  proposal,  which  being 
carried,  the  Deputation  proceeded  to  the  Exeise  office. 

They  commenced  by  objecting  to  the  Bill  altogether  on  principle,  consi- 
dering it  so  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  i>articular  trade  ot  a  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  it  in  detail,  and  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  propose  an  amendment    The  Chairman  of  the  Board  replied 
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tiuit  the  BUI  was  abwiotoly  necewary,  on  aoeoont  of  immeroiis  frands, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  eoold  not  be  prere&ted.  In  pioridioe^ 
the  remedy  for  this  eril,  some  inooaveiiifioce  to  the  trade  in  general  was 
nnavoidaUe.  If  any  of  the  proTiskns  of  the  Bill  eoold  be  shown  to  be 
mpouibUt  they  shodd  be  modified,  but  no  other  objection  oonld  be  entep- 
taned,  and  the  only  dtscasaion  which  oonld  lead  to  any  result,  was  on  the 
jereral  daoaes  of  the  BflL 

The  clanses  were  liierefore  discnssed  sariatinu 

The  first  oljjection  was  against  the  tax  of  two  gouieas  to  be  imposed  on 
all  those  who  use  stills  or  retorts.  On  this  point  the  wholesale  and  retail 
deportments  were  at  issiie,  the  former  thinking  two  guineas  scaroely 
enough  ^  to  make  the  trade  respectable,"  while  it  was  m-ged  on  behalf  of 
the  latter,  that  this  sum  was  a  severe  tax  on  the  retail  Chemists  in  a  small 
way  of  business.  It  was  also  stated,  that  as  the  sale  of  a  quart  of  spirit 
mixtures  constituted  '*  a  wholesale  dealer,"  a  large  proportion  of  the 
retail  trade  would  come  under  the  Act  on  this  ground.  The  solicitor  of 
the  Board  observed,  that  the  quantity  had  been  reduced  at  the  suggestion 
of  some  members  of  the  trade.  The  object  of  this  suggestion  was 
ezjplained,  and  the  Board  consented  to  cliange  the  word  quart  for  gallon^ 
inferring  from  the  observation,  that  this  was  the  only  objection  raised  by 
the  retail  Chemists,  which  was  altop^ether  a  misunderstanding. 

The  inconvenience  of  numbering  and  lettering  eveiy  still  and  utensil 
was  noticed,  but  the  objection  was  overruled. 

With  respect  to  clause  7,  it  was  stated,  that  spirit  being  constantly 
required  in  small  quantities  for  dispensing,  and  various  other  purposes,  it 
oonld  not  all  be  kept  in  one  place,  shop  bottles  being  absolutely  required. 
After  some  discussion,  the  Board  consented  to  allow  two  gallonato  be  tatoi 
Ixom  stock  ibr  retail  use  in  the  shc^ 

Clause  7  prohibiting  the  reduction  or  purchase  of  spirit  below  43  above 
proof^  was  stated  to  be  a  serious  inoonvenienoe,  proof  spirit  being  con- 
stantly used  in  making  tlie  Pharmacopceia  preparations,  in  some  of  which 
brandy  was  ordered.  The  Board  replied  that  this  clause  was  necessary  to 
prevent  tlie  sale  of  spirits  by  Chemists  as  a  beverage,  but  it  would  not  be 
enforoed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  business. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  respecting  the  account  to  be  kept  of  stock  as 
enforced  by  clauses  10,  11,  12,  and  14,  and  the  Deputation  emphatically 
declared  the  provisions  laid  down  to  be  impracticable,  involving  an  amount 
<i  labour  and  perplexity  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  business  m 
which  so  large  a  number  (tf  artides  oontaining  spirit  are  kept  and  used. 

The  Board  was  informed,  that  in  the  case  of  tinctures  or  any  spirit 
compounds  holding  saccharine  or  extractive  matter  in  solution,  the  specific 
gravity  would  be  no  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  spirit  contained  (a  fact 
winch  had  been  overlooked)  yet  the  Chemist  would  be  obliged  whenever 
required  by  an  Excise  officer,  to  assist  in  taking  the  specific  gravity  of 
all  or  any  of  his  spirit  compounds,  several  hundred  in  number.  It  was 
demonstrated,  that  to  keep  the  separate  accounts  in  the  stock  books,  of 
the  several  spirit  mixtures,  with  the  Debtor  and  Creditor  account  of  spirit 
of  wine,  as  required  by  the  Act,  would  entail  so  much  labour,  that  extra 
bands  \vould  be  required;  and  that  these  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  so 
intricate  and  unreasonable,  and  the  penalties  so  heavy,  that  the  Chemist 
would  be  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  and  perplexity.  The  Board  coa- 
tended  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  some  account  of  the  stock, 
but  consented  to  reduce  the  number  of  spirit  mixtures,  by  excluiUng  aQ 
the  Fharmaoc^ia  preparations,  except  ether,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  cam- 
jphorated  spirits,  spirits  of  rosemary,  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  sal  volatile : 
an  preparations  containing  spirit,  but  not  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  beiug  still 
included  in  the  term  "  spirit  mixtures." 
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The  Board  also  consented  to  allow  any  quantity  not  exceeding  two 
gallons  of  spirit  mixtures,  to  be  removed  without  a  permit. 

The  above  modifications  having  been  made,  the  Deputation  admitted 
that  their  objections  had  been  met  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  still 
objected  to  the  general  interference  of  the  Excise  officers  with  their  stocky 
and  the  tax  of  two  guineas  on  retail  Chemists  was  also  protested  against. 
Being  informed  that  some  concession  on  their  part  must  be  made,  and  that 
any  further  mutilation  of  the  Bill  would  destroy  its  efficacy,  they  thanked 
the  Board  for  the  courteous  manner  in  which  their  remonstrances  had  been 
discussed  during  the  conference,  which  had  lasted  above  three  hours,  and 
retired  with  feelings  resembling  those  of  a  man,  who,  having  been  stopped 
on  the  highway,  surrenders  his  money  and  his  watch,  and  thanks  the  gentle- 
man for  not  cutting  his  throat. 


MEETING  OP  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 

On  the  following  morning  (August  5tb)  the  result  of  the  above  con- 
ference with  the  Board  of  Excise  was  reported  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  PHAaMACEUTiCAL  Society,  and  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed. It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Bill  in  any  shape  was  a 
great  misfortune,  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  considerable  conces- 
sions had  been  made»  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  advantage 
"would  result  from  another  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Excise.  As  the  Bui 
was  to  be  passed  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  demonstration  in  Parliament,  and  the  petition  in  course  of  signa- 
ture was  useless,  being  inapplicable  to  t£e  amended  Bill.  It  uad 
always  been  the  policy  of  the  Council  to  avoid  placing  the  Society  in 
a  position  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  this  being  a  government  mil 
it  was  resolved  not  to  make  a  display  of  opposition  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  could  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  might  brin^  the 
Society  into  discredit.  But  the  members  of  the  Council  feeling  indi- 
vidually the  responsibility  which  rested  on  them,  considered  it  their 
dutv  to  use  all  tne  influence  they  possessed  to  impress  the  Chancellor 
of  tne  Exchequer  with  a  due  sense  of  the  injustice  which  would  be 
inflicted  on  their  whole  body  if  the  Bill  were  hastily  passed,  without 
giving  the  members  at  large,  and  especially  the  retail  Chemists,  an 
opportunity  of  considering  its  provisions. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  but  little,  if  any,  hope  ex- 
isted of  effecting  any  material  alteration  in  the  Bill.  The  trade  was  para- 
lyzed '^and  in  a  state  of  despair.  The  wholesale  Druggists  had  entirely 
given  up  the  case  as  hopeless,  and  considered  it  useless  to  make  anjr 
tother  exertion.  In  the  Betail  Department  there  was  some  disposi- 
tion among  the  few  individuals  who  had  seen  the  Bill,  to  make  one  vigorous 
effort,  but  the  prospect  was  so  discouraging  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
effective  steps  would  have  been  taken  if  Mr.  Wakley  had  not  come  to  the 
rescue. 

On  the  same  day  (August  5)  in  the  afternoon,  the  Editor  of  this  journal 
received  a  message  from  Mr.  Wakley,  asking  him  to  coll  in  Bedford  Square 
on  the  following  morning,  on  which  occasion  he  enquired  what  the 
Coxmcil  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the  Chemists  and  Druggists 
generally,  were  doing  with  rcspest  to  the  Spirit  Licences  Bill,  the  provi- 
sions of  which,  he  said,  had  first  caught  his  eye  on  the  previous  day  ;  that 
circumstance  having  induced  him  immediately  to  make  the  inquiry. 

In  reply  to  this  question,  the  circumstances  as  they  have  above  been 
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related  were  explained,  and  Mr.  Wakley  was  informed  that  the  matter  had 
heen  arranged,  so  far  as  appeared  practicable,  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Ciiainnan  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  by  a  deputation 
hastily  brought  together  and  consisting  chiefly  of  wholesale  druggists. 
The  arrangement  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  the  opposition 
to  the  Bill  had  only  been  abandoned  from  a  conyiction  that,  after  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  Government,  and  considering  the  advanced  position  of 
the  Bill,  it  was  utterfy  useless  then  to  oppose  its  further  progress. 

Mr.  Wakley  stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  probably  thirty  thousand  tradesmen  would  be  affected  by  it,  and  put  un- 
der the  Excise,  as  well  as  a  great  many  Medical  Practitioners  ;  and  that  it 
would  absolutely  almost  prevent  Chemists  and  Druggists  from  carrying 
on  their  business, — ^that  to  give  up  the  opposition  was  folly  ;  that  he  felt 
confident  that  the  Bill  could  be  further  resisted,  and  successfully  resisted, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible,  when  its  character  was  understood,  that 
such  a  measure  could  be  enacted  into  a  law.  The  motion  for  the  third 
reeiding  of  the  Bill  was  to  come  on  on  that  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  if 
Mr.  Bell  would  be  at  the  House  at  that  flme,  he  would  see  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  would  then  soon  learn  whether  there  was  any  use 
in  offering  a  determined  opposition  to  a  Bill  which  proposed  to  put  all  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  kin^om  under  the  full  pressure  and  tyranny 
of  the  Excise  laws.  This  proposal  was  gladly  assented  to— and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  report  of  the  Proceedings  in  the 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

On  Thursday  (August  6th),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  moving 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  stated  that  some  objections  had  been  raised 
against  it  by  the  Chemists  and  Druggists ;  that  a  deputation  of  that  body 
had  waited  on  him,  and  he  had  referred  them  to  the  Board  of  Excise  to 
discuss  the  BUI.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
that  a  mutual  arrangement  had  been  made,  which  was  satisfactory  to  all 
parties.  The  alterations  agreed  upon  would  be  fully  carried  out  in  the 
amended  BilL 

Mr.  Wakley  observed  that  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists  were  satisfied  with  the  Bill.  The  deputation,  who 
had  been  said  to  have  agreed  to  it,  consisted  chiefly  of  wholesale  Druggists, 
to  whom  the  Bill  would  probably  te  less  injurious  than  it  would  to  the 
retaiL  No  time  had  been  allowed  for  considering  the  Bill ;  in  fact  the  retail 
Druggists  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  London)  had  not  even  heard  of  its 
existence.  The  Bill  would  place  under  the  Excise  thirty  thousand  persons 
of  different  trades,  hitherto  free  from  that  oppressive  jurisdiction,  and  he 
(Mr.  Wakley)  protested  against  so  severe  a  measure  being  hurried  through 
the  House  at  the  dose  of  the  session.  The  Excise  laws,  under  all  circum- 
stances, were  highly  objectionable,  and  the  feeling^  against  them  was  so  in* 
creasingly  strong,  that  no  extension  of  their  influence  ought  to  be  attempted, 
imless  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  could  be  proved.  If  such  a  Bill  were  to 
pass,  the  members  of  the  House  would  be  sure  to  hear  complaints  loud 
and  long  from  their  constituents.  He  trusted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  consent  to  defer  the  third  reading  of  his  Bill  for  ten  days, 
in  order  that  the  Chemists  might  have  time  to  consider  it.  No  factious 
opposition  would  be  made,  but  a  bona-fide  opposition,  on  principle,  with 
a  desire  to  assist  in  modifying  the  Bill  so  as  to  prevent  its  injurious 
operation. 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  confirmed  the  above  statement,  and  protested  against 
the  passing  cf  the  Bill  so  hastily,  without  allowing  the  parties  concerned 
the  opportunity  of  investigating  it.  He  trusted  the  request  would  be 
granted. 
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Ifr.  Hume  oonrideired  it  a  very  «eri<ra8  mfttter  to  place  so  many  thos- 
aand  penoiM  under  the  Excise  laws.  Before  audi  a  slep  was  taken,  a 
case  flhould  be  proved,  and  Uie  necetsity  demonatrated.  He  had  heard  no 
ease  broa^t  before  the  House  yrliich  wooLd  justify  such  a  measiiie,  and 
Aoald  more  that  the  Bill  be  re-oommitted,  and  eyidenoe  taken  to  flatiflfy 
the  House  on  the  subject  before  the  Bill  was  passed. 

The  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  the  circmnstanoes  irhidi 
had  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  fiilL  It  was  a  case  of  necessity,  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  being  at  fault  on  account  of  the  dcfectiye  state  of 
the  law,  and.tbe  nnmerons  frauds  which  prevailed  among  dealers  in  spuit- 
oompounds  in  consequence. 

»  Mr.  K  Esoott  objected  to  the  Excise  laws  in  general,  and  considered  it 
myust  to  place  any  class  of  the  community  under  those  laws  unless  a  vety 
strong  case  could  be  proved,  showing  the  most  urgent  necessity. 

The  Chsncellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  place 
the  Ch^nists  under  the  Excise  laws  generally,  but  merely  under  the  par- 
ticolar  law  now  before  the  hous^ 

Mr.  R  Torke  and  other  members  spoke  in  favour  of  ddaying  the  pasaiiig 
of  the  BUL 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  the  honourable  member  for  Finsbuiy,  that  he 
would  postpone  the  Bill,  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  t£at,  what 
he  proposed  was  this,  namely,  that  he  would  take  the  third  reading  then, 
and  postpone  the  motion  "  that  the  Bill  do  pass,"  until  that  day  (rAifmlaty) 
week.  The  amended  Bill  would  then  bo  reprinted,  and  the  parties  in- 
terested would  have  one  week  to  consider  the  Bill  in  its  amended  form. 
He  hoped  that  that  proposal  would  give  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Wakley  sutoiitted  that  he  wouM  agree  to  the  third  reading  tken^  if 
the  motion  "  that  the  Bill  do  pass"  were  postponed  until  Monday  week.  The 
extnu>rdinary  propositions  contained  in  the  measur^  he  said,  requured  such 
a  delay.  At  present  the  Chemists  and  Drugfdsts  in  distant  places  kne# 
Dothmg  of  the  Bill,  and  full  time  ought  to  be  allowed  for  making  them  ac- 
qnainted  with  its  provisions.  As  the  Bill  was  now  fhuned,  it  would  throw 
open  all  their  houses  to  the  continual  and  never-ending  intrusion  of  the 
Exdse  officers,  in  whose  presence  they  were  constantly  to  be  **  taking 
stock,"  and  keeping  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  the  spirits  they  mi^t 
receive  and  consume.  Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  the  time  he  had 
asked  was  not  too  long.  The  Bill  itself,  in  its  reprinted  shape,  would  not 
be  delivered  before  ^turday.  To  allow  until  Monday  week^  therefore, 
would  only  be  giving  a  single  week  fbr  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Bill. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  ultimately  consented  to  reprint  the 
Bill  with  the  amendments,  and  to  proceed  no  further  with  it  until  Mon- 
day, the  17  th,  the  time  claimed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Einsbury. 

After  hearing  the  proceedings  on  the  BiU,  as  above  reported,  Mr.  Bell 
was  mtrodnoed  to  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  by  Mr.  Wakley,  in  the 
House  of  Conmions,  and  explained  at  length  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  objections  which  the  Council  of  the  Pharbulceutical  Societv,  and 
all  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  entertained 
against  the  BilL 

The  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  op- 
position which  had  just  been  raised  in  the  House,  as  he  firmly  believed  that 
the  whole  matter  had  been  settled,  andsofuUy  had  he  entertained  that 
opinion,  that  he  had  consented  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise 
should  leaye  London  to  join  his  fkmUy  in  the  North  of  England,  whither 
he  had  gone ;  but  now  he  must  be  requested  to  return. 
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FUKTHER  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHABMACEX3- 
TICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  WEPBXEVT  of  ten  days  haying  been  granted,  a  Meeting  of 
the  London  Members  was  summoned  by  order  of  the  Presideiit 
and  Vice-President,  for  Wednesday,  the  11th  inst^and  a  Circular 
was  sent  to  the  Provincial  Secretaries,  requesting  them  to  call 
Meedngs  of  the  Members  in  their  respective  localities^  and  to 
forward  without  delay  Reports  of  the  sentiments  ezpr»Med  re- 
BpeetiBg  ihe  Bill^  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
ODuntiy. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Circular  that,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
diequer  had  consented  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  Bill  by  private 
anangement^  petitions  to  Parliament  were  unnecessary,  and  it  was 
requested  that  the  opinions  of  the  lAembers  might  be  sent  in  the 
lonn  of  ^  Resohxtions,"  particular  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any 
proceedings  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  demon- 
stration, or  iactious  opposition  to  the  Government. 

The  Circulars  produced  an  extensive  correspondence  throughout 
fli^  countiy,  and  the  dread  of  the  threatened  Excise  restrictions 
was  uoiveisal. 


MEETING  OF 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 

AT  No.  17,  BLOOMSBURT  SQUARE, 

0»  TUESDAY,  THE  llTB  or  AUGUST,  1846. 


JOaN  8ATOB7,   SS^,   FBESIDEKT,  IN   THE  CHAER. 


The  Chai&man  informed  the  Meeting  that  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  summon  the  members  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  provisions  of  a  Bill,  which  was  to  pass  the  third  reading 
in  two  days.  This  Bill  had  come  down  upon  the  Chemists  like  a  clap 
fif  thunder,  without  notice,  and  without  any  opportunity  being  affi)rdea 
for  remonstrance,  or  even  the  eiqiresfiioa  of  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
If  allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  form,  it  would  subject  every  Chcsnitt 
who  used  a  stiU  or  retort  to  very  stringent  Excise  regulations,  die 
nature  of  which  would  be  best  understcrad  by  reading  some  of  the 
principal  clauses.  The  Chairman  having  explained  the  general 
nature  of  the  Bill,  and  read  the  most  objectionable  dauses,  obsarved^ 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  oomplianoe  with  a  request 
on  bdudf  of  the  Society,  had  consented  to  defer  the  third  reading  of 
die  Bill  until  Monday,  the  1 7  th  inst. ;  and  circulars  had  been  soit  to 
the  local  secretaries  requesting  them  to  take  the  sense  of  the  members 
in  their  respective  localities  on  the  subject.  Between  thirty  and 
fotty  answers  had  aheady  been  received  (by  return  of  post)^he  mem- 
bers in  every  case  being  unanimous  in  the  adoption  of  a  Tesolution 
expressing  a  desire  **  to  assist  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable,  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  appear  requi<« 
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site  for  preventing  frauds  on  the  Excise,  alike  injurious  to  the  revenue, 
and  to  the  interests  of  honest  tradesmen — at  the  same  time,  considering 
that  a  law  suhjecting  all  retail  Chemists  who  use  stills  or  retorts  in 
making  spirit  compounds,  to  an  annual  tax  of  two  guineas,  and  to  the 
inquisitorial  supervision  of  Excisemen,  as  well  as  obliging  them  to 
render  an  account  of  all  spirit  received,  and  of  the  mode  of  appropria- 
tion of  each  portion  of  it,  would  be  a  serious  and  unnecessary  obstruc* 
tion  to  business,  and  an  infraction  of  their  privileges  as  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists."  The  Chairman  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Meeting  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MowBBAY  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  state  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  The  Board  of  Excise 
had  recently  had  occasion  to  prosecute  several  parties  for  dealing  in 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  made  with  illicit  spirit,  but  had  failed  in  enforcing 
the  penalties  on  account  of  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  which,  at 
present,  does  not  apply  to  preparations  of  that  description.  In  this 
emergency  the  Board  of  Excise  had  represented  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  some  immediate  amendment  in  the  law  was  abso- 
lutely necessary :  to  remedy  which  deficiency  the  Bill  in  question  had 
been  prepared.  This  had  apparently  been  framed  after  tne  model  of 
the  Rectifiers'  Bill,  and  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  It  might  answer  for  the  business  of  a  rectifier,  who 
deals  in  not  more  than  two  or  three  articles ;  but  was  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  complicated  business  of  a  Chemist.  lie  (Mr.  Mowbray), 
witli  some  other  members  of  the  wholesale  trade,  had  been  from  the 
b^inning  in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  had 
objected  to  some  parts  of  the  Bill  as  being  impracticable,  but  could 
not  prevail  on  the  Board  to  withdraw  it.  Several  important  altera- 
tions, however,  had  been  made,  at  the  request  of  a  deputation^  on 
Monday  the  3rd ;  but  he  had  subseouently  observed,  on  reference  to 
some  otber  Acts  of  Parliament  quotea  in  the  Bill,  and  made  applicable 
to  parties  licensed  under  it,  that  it  was  impossible  without  further 
investigation  to  state  the  extent  of  the  evil.  All  must  agree  that  it 
was,  under  any  circumstances,  a  hardship  to  be  subjected  to  Excise 
laws,  which  are  in  general  very  vexatious  and  arbitrary  in  their 
operation. 

Mr.  MoRsoN  moved  the  first  resolution : — 

<*  That  this  Meeting  having  considered  the  several  Provisions  of  the 
Spirit  Licence  and  Duties  Bill  now  l)efore  the  House  of  Commons,  is  una- 
mmously  of  opinion  that  its  operation  would  be  highly  unjust  and  injurious 
to  Chemists  and  Druggists;  and  thinks  that  a  measure  so  oppressive 
ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  and  hurried  through  the  House  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session." 

Mr.  M0R8OK  concurred  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  last 
speaker  in  a  general  condemnation  of  the  Bill — that  the  interference 
of  Excise  oflScers  with  the  stock  of  the  Chemist  would  be  extrem^y 
annoying,  and,  in  many  cases,  unjust.  According  to  the  sixth  clause, 
any  improved  processes  which  might  have  been  the  result  of  much 
labour  and  research,  would  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
these  ofl^rs,  who  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  disclose  such  infor- 
mation, Ind  thus  deprive  the  inventor  of  the  reward  to  which  he  was 
entitled.  He  considered  the  Bill  quite  inapplicable  to  the  business  of 
a  Chemist,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  withdrawn  altogether. 
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Mr.  Ince  seconded  the  resolution^  which  was  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell  moved  the  second  resolution,  namely : — 
*'  That  this  Meeting  is  desirous  to  assist  Her  Majesty's  government  as 
feat  as  may  be  practicable  in  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  appear 
requisite  for  preventing  frauds  on  the  Excise  ;  but  considers  that  the  Bill 
in  question  is  not  calculated  to  attain  this  object  :  on  the  contrary,  some 
of  its  provisions  would  by  their  intricacy  and  impracticability  afford  fiesh 
opportunities  for  evading  the  law." 

In  support  of  the  first  portion  of  the  resolution^  he  explained  the 
circumstances  under  whicn  the  Bill  had  made  its  appearance^  taking 
every  one  by  surprise,  and  allowing  no  opportunity  for  opposition. 
On  Thursdav>  the  6th,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  about  to 
pass  the  Bill,  and  might  have  done  so  if  he  had  thought  proper.  But 
ne  yielded  to  a  remonstrance  on  behalf  of  the  Society*  at  the  interces- 
sion of  several  Members  of  Parliament,  and  allowea  a  respite  of  tea 
dinrs,  with  the  understanding  that  no  factious  opposition  would  be 
OTOred,  but  that  every  endeavour  would  be  made  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  by  mutual  concession.  The  Bill  did  not  emanate  from  the 
present  government,  but  had  been  handed  over  by  the  late  government* 
which,  having  repealed  the  Corn  Laws,  and  thus  recognised  the 

Stpular  principle  of  Free  Trade,  had  singled  out  the  Chemists  and 
ruggists  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule^  by  preparing  for 
them  an  £xdse  Bill^  diametrically  opposite  in  principle,  and  placing 
them  under  a  class  of  laws  the  most  despotic  and  arbitrary  which 
could  be  imagined.  It  was  true  that  some  considerable  modifications 
had  been  made  in  the  Bill  by  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  apparently 
assented  to  by  a  deputation.  This  deputation,  however,  had  been  in 
a  very  perplexing  position^  being  called  upon  at  the  moment  to  decide 
on  propositions  without  any  time  being  allowed  for  mature  considera- 
tion. They  were,  moreover,  as  much  taken  by  surprise  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Board  of  Excise,  as  they  had  previously  been  by  the  Bill 
itself.  Clause  after  clause  was  altered,  and  one  objection  after  another 
was  met  in  a  manner  which  disarmed  opposition :  so  that  at  last  the 
deputation  had  no  objection  to  offer  except  the  general  one,  of  being 
taxed  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise  in  the  disposal  of 
their  stock.  This  objection^  they  were  told,  could  not  be  overcome,  and 
their  only  alternative  was  to  accept  the  Bill  as  modified,  or  take  it  in 
its  original  form.  On  examining  the  second  edition  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
found  still  to  be  very  vexatious  and  oppressive.  The  more  it  was 
investigated  the  more  objectionable  it  appeared:  from  the  intricate 
nature  of  its  provisions  and  the  manner  in  which  other  Acts  of  Parlia* 
ment  were  involved  in  it.  Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bill  (for 
instance,  clauses  11,  12,  14,  Sec.)  were  so  perplexing  that  they  appeared 
calculated  to  afford  facUities  for  evasion,  making  honest  men  liable  to 
a  penalty  for  every  trifling  error  in  their  stock  account ;  while  a  rogue 
could  at  any  time,  by  one  false  entry,  make  his  account  balance  and 
evade  the  law.  It  appeared  almost  impossible  to  modify  the  present 
Bill  so  as  to  make  it  unobjectionable ;  but  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  to  suggesl  a  plan  less  complicated  and  oppressive,  which  would 
furnish  considerable  protection  to  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Babkley  seconded  the  resolution.  He  considered  it  d#ogatory 
to  Chemists,  whose  business  was  rather  professional  in  its  character, 
to  be  subject  to  the  constant  visits  of  excisemen^  and  thus  placed  on  a 
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level  with  pablieaiis  and  ^e  retailera  of  ardimzr  sfnrits.  He  tlioogfat 
it  a  fortunate  drcamstance  that  a  Society  existeay  one  of  the  ol^cti  of 
which  was  to  watch  orer  the  interests  of  the  body  at  large.  Had  it 
not  been  for  such  yigilance,  this  yerr  oppressiye  Bill  might  haTe  passed 
before  any  Chemist  and  Druggist  had  the  opportunity  of  considering 
its  probable  operation. 

Mr.  White  observed,  that  he  had  been  concerned,  perhaps^  more 
than  any  one  present  with  the  framing  of  this  measure,  having  been 
from  time  to  time  in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Ezdse  on  the 
subject  during  its  whole  progress.  He  considered  the  Bill  in  its 
present  form  highly  objectionable,  and  that  the  deputation  who  waited 
on  the  Board  on  Saturday  would  have  acted  wisely  if  they  had  adhered 
to  their  original  determination  not  to  entertain  the  Bill  at  all.  He 
stated  that  he  was  a  manufacturing  Chemist,  and  that  many  of  his 
processes  were  his  private  property,  from  which  his  subsistence  was 
derived)  and  that  if  the  exeisemen  were  admitted  constantly  to  an 
inspection  of  his  operations,  he  would  no  longer  possess  the  advantage 
which  he  at  present  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his  own  researches  and 
skill.  It  was  well  known  in  the  soap  trade,  that  if  any  manufacturer 
happened  to  introduce  any  improvement,  a  new  kind  of  grease  for 
example,  the  secret  was  communicated  (through  the  excisemen)  to  the 
whole  trade  within  a  fortnight.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  rum,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  admitted  that  illicit  distillation 
existed  only  to  a  small  extent  in  this  country,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
said  that  there  was  any  urgent  necessity  for  passing  the  Bill  this 
session. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Squire  moved — 

**  That  this  Meeting  considers  that  the  o^ect  sought  to  be  effected  by  the 
Bin  now  before  the  House,  might  be  as  effectually  attained  by  a  measure 
more  simple  and  much  less  oppressive ;  namely,  the  Begistration  of  all 
Buildiiigs  in  which  Stills  are  k^t  or  nsed^-licensing  Wholesale  Manii&&- 
turers  and  Dealers— and  requiring  Permits  for  the  removal  of  spirit 
mixtures  when  above  a  certain  quantity.'' 

Mr.  Hallows  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MoBSOK  supported  the  resolution.  He  considered  the  regis- 
tration of  premises  in  which  stills  are  used,  the  most  important  provi- 
sion for  the  security  of  the  Excise,  and  as  effectual  as  the  registration 
of  each  individual  implement — a  regulation  excessively  troublesome ; 
in  fact,; in  many  cases,  impracticable. 

Mr.  Waugh  doubted  whether  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  olgect 
of  the  Meeting  to  make  any  proposition.  The  members  has  assembled 
to  consider  a  Bill  which  naa  only  been  before  them  a  few  hours. 
Time  had  not  been  allowed  for  coming  to  any  definite  and  satisfactory 
conclusion,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the  resolution  terminate  at 
^e  word  **  oppressive."  He  would  move  as  an  amendment  that  the 
seeond  clause  of  the  resolution  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Hudson  seconded  the  amendment.  He  thought  it  premature 
to  propose  any  plan  without  having  qaaturely  considmd  it  in  all  its 
detaUs.  ' 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  considered  it  his  duty  to  support  the  original  resolu* 
tion.  A  reprieve  often  days  had  been  granted  to  the  P^aexacbutical 
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SeciBTT  hf  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  expvets  under- 
staoding  that  some  propontion  waa  to  be  made  b^  which  die  objections 
raised  against  the  Bill  might  be  removed,  withoat  destroying  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bill.  He  considered  it  the  object  of  the  Meeting  to 
make  a  proposition,  and  thought  the  original  resolution  free  from 
objection. 

Mr.  DaBw  and  Mr.  PsnLsa  supported  the  original  resolutioa. 

Mr.  Walker  thought  the  Meeting  was  going  over  the  same  ground 
a  second  time.  A  resolution  had  b^n  passed  objecting  to  the  Bill, 
and  another  expressing  a  disposition  to  assist  in  the  adoption  of  some 
oAer  pUn.  The  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  was  very  little 
more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  other  two.  lie  saw  no  objection  to  it 
as  originally  moved. 

The  Chairman  tlien  put  the  amendment^  which  was  lost,  and  the 
original  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  hy  Mr.  Giffobb  ;  $eeonded  hy  Mr.  Wilkiv son, 
Besohed  vnanimoushf'^"'  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  due  to  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Ezdiequer  for  his  courtesy  in  po8tp<xiiiig  the  passing  of 

the  Bill  untU  Monday,  the  17th  instant." 

Moved  hy  Mr.  Ward  ;  seconded  hy  Mr.  Squire, 
Hesdved  unanimously — "  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to 
John  Savory,  Esq.,  for  Ids  efficient  services  as  Chairman." 

MEETING  OF  DliUGGISTS  AND  CHEMISTS  AT  THE 
HALL  OF  COMMERCE,  August  12. 

From  the  conmiencement  of  the  anti-excise  movement,  two 
parties  were  engag^,  namely,  the  Committee  of  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists and  the  Pharmaceuticaij  Society.  These  parties  were,  moie 
or  less,  identified  with  each  other,  as  many  individuals  acted  wkh 
both, — ^yet  each  took  its  own  course,  held  meetings,  and  issued 
circulars,  both  striving  to  attain  the  same  result,  without  professing 
to  adopt  the  same  policy. 

On  the  12th  August,  a  meetmg  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  Commerce, 
James  Drew,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  a  Report  of  the  Dentation  which  had 
waited  on  the  Board  <^  Excise  having  been  read. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  pREcrroir ;  and  seconded  hy  Mr.  Hill,  and 

Resolved,'-''  That  the  Beport  be  received.*' 

Moved  hy  Mr.  Davt  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Bopbb,  and 

Besoived, — **  That  this  meeting  having  considered  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  as  amended,  is  still  of  opinion  that  they  are  impracticable  ;  inas- 
much as  they  would  impose  upon  the  fair  trader  a  vast  amount  of  trivial 
and  vexations  detail,  impossible  to  be  carried  out,  while  it  would  enaUe 
tiie  illicit  dealer  to  protect  himself  from  the  penal  consequences  of  delin- 
quency.'* 

Moved  by  Mr.  Wnm  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Mowbaay^  and 
Besohed,-^**'  That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  and  distrost  the 
principle  attempted  to  be  carried  out,  that  commodities  of  British  manu- 
facture, upon  which  the  Excise  duty  has  been  paid,  as  proved  by  permit, 
diould  subject  the  dealers  in  it,  and  their  stocks  and  very  nnmerons  prev- 
oesses,  many  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  natore,  to  the  inquisttorial  siq^r* 
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vision  of  the  Exdse  officers— an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  a  large 
and  respectable  body  of  men  who  hare  hitherto  been  free  from  such 
restrictions." 

Moved  hy  Mr.  Lesgbbr  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Datt, 

*<  That  this  meeting  is  exceedingly  desirous  to  aid  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  preventing  frauds  upon  the  revenue  by  all  practicable 
means,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  registration  of  buildings  in  which  stills 
are  used,  together  with  the  licensing  of  manufactures  and  dealers— im- 
posing heavy  penalties  upon  persons  purchasing  from  unlicensed  dealers 
or  manufacturers,  will  fully  answer  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained." 

The  following  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Babbon  ;  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  MoRSOK: 

'*  That  this  meeting  is  exceedingly  desirous  to  aid  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  preventing  frauds  upon  the  revenue  by  all  practicable 
means  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  registration  of  buildings  in  which  stills 
are  used  will  fully  answer  the  purpose  sought  to  be  obtained." 

After  some  discussion,  the  amendment  was  carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Preston  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Meggeson,  and 

Resolved, — **  That  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber, and  that  they  be  requested  to  communicate  again  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  Barron  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Hnx,  and 

ReMoived^ — ^  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  due  to  James  Drew, 
Esq.,  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee,  for  their  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  Trade." 

Before  the  Meeting  separated  Mr.  Barron  was  added  to  the  Committee, 
and  it  was  also  resolved  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  legal  adviser. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  August,  application  was  made  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  behalf  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical. Society  for  the  favour  of  an  interview,  in  order  to  re- 
port the  sentiments  of  the  members  at  large  respecting  the  Bill, 
and  to  sugg^t  a  means  of  overcoming  the  objections.  The 
Chancellor  replied,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise 
being  out  of  town,  nothing  could  be  settled  until  his  arrival,  and 
that  he  was  not  expected  in  town  until  Friday.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  take  some  decided  steps  ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the 
interview  on  Friday  being  unsatisfactory,  the  Council  would  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  before,  having  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  effect  the  desired  arrangement,  and  having  uo  time  to 
appeal  to  Parliament.  It  was  not  considered  pinident  to  incur 
tnis  risk,  and  in  order  to  be  prepared  with  the  means  of  making 
an  effectual  appeal  in  case  of  need,  a  circular  was  issued  on 
Thursday,  the  13th,  stating  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  peti- 
tion Parliament;  and,  by  return  of  post,  nearly  100  petitions 
were  received.  Many  otners  were  forwarded  to  the  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  and  the  post  of  Monday  morning  also  brought 
a  large  number.     In  the  mean  time  several  petitions  were  sent 
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round  for  signatiire  in  the  different  districts  in  London,  and  met 
with  universal  assent.  Every  rule  has  an  exception.  One 
Chemist  refused  to  sign,  saying  that  he  would  not  take  the 
trouble,  as  a  Bill  so  absurd  was  not  likely  to  pass. 

Application  was  made  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  most  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  On  account  of  the  late  period  of  the  session, 
many  were  out  of  town,  but  all  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  merits  of  the  case  responded  to  the  Appeal  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  withdraw  the  Bill  without  coming 
to  a  division,  and  endeavours  were  used  to  obtain  an  interview, 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  universal  dread  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  prospect  of  coming  under  Excise  jurisdiction.  By 
this  time  the  Committee  of  wnolesale  Dru^g^sts  had  become 
much  more  violent  in  their  opposition  than  tney  had  been  in  the 
first  instance,  their  legal  adviser  having  pointed  out  various  ob- 
jections which  had  previously  escaped  their  notice,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  other  Acts  cited  in  the  new  Bill. 

The  following  Members  of  Parliament  assisted  in  the  defence : 

Ha  WES,  Benjamin 
Hume,  Joseph 
Macaclay,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  B. 


Aldam,  Wiluam 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Bright,  John 
Craig,  William  Gibson 
DoDi>,  George 
DuNCANNOK,  Viscount 

ESCOTT,  BiCKHAM 

EwART,  William 
Evans,  Sir  Db  Lacy 


Masterman,  John 
Philips,  Mark 
Wakley,  Thomas 
Warburton,  Henrt 
YORKE,  H.  B. 


We  understand  that  many  other  Members  responded  to  the  ap- 
plications of  their  Constituents  on  the  subject ;  but  the  corres- 
pondence having  taken  place  with  the  local  Secretaries  of  the 
Society,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  particulars. 

The  chief  credit  of  obtaining  the  delay  of  ten  days  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill  is  due  to  Mr.  Wakley,  whose  efforts  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  at  other  times,  were  warmly  seconded  by  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Yorke,  and  Mr.  Escott. 


AT   A  MEETING  OF  CHEMISTS  AT  EDINBURGH, 

On  the  13th  of  August,  the  following  Resolutions,  among  others, 
were  unanimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Macfarlane  was  de- 
puted to  \^ait  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  in  London  : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  thia  Meeting,  that  the  Bill  now  before  Par- 
liament, called  the  "  Spirit  Licences  Bill,"  is  most  objectionable  in  principle, 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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and,  as  &T  as  Scotland  is  oonoeEiied— owing  to  the^nl^  on  spirits  being-ao 
much  lower  than  in  England— perfect^  uncalled  for. 

'*  2.  That  this  Meeting  has  no  nesitation  in  asserting  {hat  the  Chemists  and 
Dniggists  of  Scotiand  are  entirely  f^  from  the  practice  of  osing  Blioit 
Spirit,  and  that  no  suspicion  of  their  doing  so  attaches  to  them. 

*'  3.  That  whilst  this  Meeting  bdieyes  that  the  Trade  in  Scotland  would 
willinglj  purchase  an  exemption  from  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
sale  of  spirit  of  wine,  by  the  annual  payment  of  a  licence,  it  strongly 
deprecates  the  express  object  of  this  Bill,  which  is  to  place  the  Trade  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  Excise  Laws,  which  httre  alwagns  been  found 
harassing  and  yexatious,  and  only  justiflable  for  the  proteotion  -of  the 
reyenua 

"  3.  That  this  Meeting  considers  that  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  not 
only  of  Edinburgh,  but  of  Scotland,  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Membersfor 
the  City  and  Leith,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  B.  MacauLsy,  Mr.  Gibson-Craig, 
and  the  Lord  Advocate,  for  the  prompt  attention  they  have  shown  to  their 
interests ;  and  that  it  cheerfully  adopts  the  adyice  of  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
send  up  a  Member  of  their  Trade  to  lay  their  yiews  b^ore  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Commissioners  of  Excise." 


DEPUTATION  to  the  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

In  consequence  of  urgent  appeals  from  yarious  qnarters»  requestine 
the  favour  of  an  interview,  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  received 
a  deputation  in  Downing  Street  on  Saturday,  August  15thy  Mr.  \Vood» 
tbe  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise,  Mr.  Hart  Davis,  the  Deputy 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Carr,  the  Solicitor,  were  present  at  the  conference. 
A  large  number  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  attended,  among  whom 
were  representatives  of  the  Committee  of  Wholesale  Druggists,  and  of 
the}PHARMAC£UTicAX  Soci£TY«  v^ith  deputations  from  Edinburgh 
and  Manchester,  accompanied  by  their  representatives  in  Parliament, 
Mr.  Gibson  Craig  and  Mr.  John  Bright.  Mr.  Hendrie  attended  on 
behalf  of  the  PeH'umers,  and  Mr.  Low,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Druggists, 
was  also  present.  Mr.  Drew,  acting  as  Chairman,  stated  concisely  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Bill  was  opposed ;  namely,  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional to  follow  an  article  of  British  manufacture  which  had 
paid  the  duty,  as  proved  by  permit,  into  all  the  ramifications  of  retail 
consumption  :  that  it  vras  unprecedented,  inasmuch  as  no  other  article 
than  spirit  of  wine  was  thus  trammeUed.  The  Bill  was  also  ol(}ected 
to  as  impracticable,  but  this  point  having  been  already  argued  at  much 
length,  it  was  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  by  repeating  these  objections 
in  detail. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied,  that  he  was  disappointed 
at  hearing  that  the  arrangement  between  the  Board  of  Excise  and  the 
deputation  of  Druggists  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  report  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  had  led  him  to  believe.'  He  had  noped,  that 
the  objections  had  been  met,  and  the  difficulties  surmounted.  Having 
been  informed,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  he  was  quite  difr* 
posed  to  listen  to  any  further  observations,  and  had  anticipated  that 
some  proposition  for  amending  the  Bill  would  have  been  offered  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Bill  was 
denounced  altogether ;  and  was  not  at  all  prepared  for  that  kind  of 
opnosition  after  what  had  previously  occurred. 

Mr.  Wood,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  EKcise^  espiesied  Iw 
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astonishment  at  the  opposition  now  offered,  having  fully  believed  that 
tihe  cmendments  introdaced  into  the  Bill  had  removed  all  ohjections. 
So  completely  had  he  been  impressed  with  this  belief,  that  he  had  left 
town  considering  his  labours  at  an  end. 

It  was  stated  in  explanation  that  the  former  deputation  did  not 
represent  the  body  at  large,  no  time  having  been  allowed  for  calling 
a  general  meeting ;  that  a  few  members  of  the  trade  had  on  the  emer- 
^pmey  oone  ^forward,  and  hema  taken  by  surarise,  were  not  aware  at 
the  time  of  the  fuU  extent  of  the  injury  the  Bill  would  inflict ;  that, 
iDorcorer,  the  Bill  as  reprinted  did  not  accord  with  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect  at  the  interview  with  the  Board  of  Excise— the 
words  **  or  preparations  made  from  or  with  spirits'*  having  been  inta'o^ 
duced.  This  involved  the  stock  account  in  much  confusion,  two 
classes  of  compounds  being  comprised  in  it :  namely,  one  class  defined 
as  <*  spirit  mixtures/*  the  other  not  defined  at  all.  It  was  urged  that 
the  provisions  respecting  the  account  of  stock  while  inflicting  most 
serious  inconvenience  and  expense  on  the  honest  tradesman,  might 
easily  be  evaded  by  the  di^onest. 

The  evils  of  Exdse  restrictions  on  trade  were  pointed  4iiit,  namely,  the 
disoouragement  to  industry,  the  injury  of  many  British  manufacturers, 
who  cotud  not  compete  with  those  of  other  nations  ;  the  loss  to  the 
levfloue  by  the  linitaftiQn  in  the  «se  of  spirit  in  various  processes  to 
which  it  night  advantageously  be  applied,  and  the  obnoxious  inter- 
ference of  Excise  officers  with  private  chemical  operations.  Several 
nembers  of  the  deputation  spoke  with  considerable  warmth ;  at  the 
same  time  regret  was  expressed  at  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
opposing  a  government  measure.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  on  behalf  of  his 
bnethren  in  Scodaad,  remonstrated  against  the  extension  of  the  Excise 
jvrisdiotlon  in  that  country,  observing  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
inftcting  ifcis  annoyance,  the  duty  being  so  low  in  Scotland  that  no 
encouragement  for  smuggling  existed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise  stated  that  he  was  in  a  con* 
dition  to  prove  that  illicit  spirit  was  sold  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  that  very  large  quantities  of  sweet  spurit  of 
nitre  and  other  spirit  mixtures  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  from  spirit  which  had  paid  no  duty.  During  a  journey  of 
ten  days  in  the  North,  1500  invoices  of  spirit  from  an  illicit  distillery 
had  recently  been  collected. 

The  distmery  had  been  sobseguently  broken  up.  Some  'members 
of  die  deputation  expressed  a  doubt  whether,  in  me  case  alluded  to, 
the  parties  purchasing  the  spirit  were  aware  that  it  was  illicit.  It  was 
also  remarked  that  by  equalizing  the  duty,  the  inducement  to  smuggle 
would  no  longer  be  greater  in  tins  country  than  it  now  is  in  Scotland. 
The  ChanceRor  of  the  Exchequer  assured  the  deputation  that  he 
would  seriously  consider  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  communi- 
cate his  final  decision  on  Monday,  when  the  Bill  would  come  before 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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MEETING  OF 

DRUGGISTS  AND  CHEMISTS  AT  THE  HALL  OF  COMMEECE. 

Saturday  Evening,  Augiut  IStA. 


JAHE8  DBEW,  ESQ.,  TS  THE  CHAIR. 


Moved  hy  'Mr.  Mowbrat  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Davy, 

And  resolved  unanimously — "  That  this  Meeting  haying  maturelj  consi- 
dered the  Bill  lately  introduced  into  Parliament  hy  Her  Majesty's  GoTem- 
ment,  intituled  *  A  Bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  Stills  in  the  manufacture  of 
'  Spirit  Mixtures  hy  unlicensed  persons,  and  to  regulate  the  sale  thereof 
*  and  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  hy  persons  licensed  under  this  Act,'  and  haying 
considered  the  proyisions  of  the  same,  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
measure  is  ohjectionable  in  the  highest  degree,  and  totally  uncalled  for  hy 
any  existing  circumstances." 

Moved  hy  Mr.  Tonoe  ;  seconded  hy  Mr.  Ropeb, 

And  resolved  KJianimoti^^— "  That  the  regulations  proposed  to  he  sanc- 
tioned hy  the  Bill  would,  if  passed  into  a  law,  haye  the  dOTect  of  rendering 
Chemists  and  Druggists  in  general,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  a  nume- 
rous class  of  persons  not  makers  of  spirits,  or  otherwise  at  present  su^ect 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Excise,  hut  who  may  happen  to  employ  spirit  of 
wine  in  any  of  their  processes,  or  deal  in  articles  mto  which  spirit  enters 
as  a  principal  ingredient,  and  who  cannot  amount  to  fewer  than  30,000 
persons  at  the  least,  amenable  to  the  Excise  reg^ulations  ;  and  to  the  pro- 
yisions of  the  Bill,  which  are,  in  many  respects,  highly  inquisitcnal. 
yexatious,  arbitrary,  and  unjust,  beyond  the  ordinary  laws  and  regnilatioDS 
of  Excise." 

Moved  by  Mr.  White  ;  seconded  hy  Mr.  Preston, 

And  resolved  unanimousfy-^*^  That  such  an  extension  of  the  jnrisdictioQ 
of  the  Excise  is  imoonstitutional  and  most  objectionable  and  obnoxious^ 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  no  existing  state  of  circumstances 
could  justify  Uie  introduction  into  Parliament  of  a  measure  of  so  important 
and  objectionable  a  character  at  any  mouent,  and  still  less  so  at  tUs  late 
period  of  the  session." 

Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Squire  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Yates, 

And  rescued  unanimousfy—^  That  this  Meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  its 
utmost  endeayours  to  preyent  the  Bill  in  question  from  being  passed  into 
a  hiw." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Gifford  ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Hnx, 

And  resolved  unanimously — ^  That  these  Resolutions  be  published  in  the 
Times,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Mornina  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Herald,  the 
DaUy  Netrs,  the  I^lic  Ledger,  the  Globe,  and  Sun  newspapers." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Preston  :  seconded  hv  Mr.  Howard, 

And  resolved  unanimously — ^  That  the  best  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
presented  to  the  Chairman,  as  well  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  this  day  as 
for  the  energy  and  ability  he  has  disjplayed  in  watching  oyer  the  interests 
of  the  trade  on  the  present  occasion.'^ 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— PASSING  THE  BILL. 

On  Mondaj,  August  17>  the  representatiyeB  of  the  Phabmul- 
CEUTiCAii  SociSTT  attended  at  the  House,  and  were  informed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Boara 
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of  Excise,  that  it  was  decided  to  erase  from  the  BUI  all  the  clauses 
excepting  those  which  related  to  the  registration  of  stills,  and 
that  the  licence  was  reduced  to  one  guinea.  This  was  pronounced 
to  he  very  satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  to  he 
paid  for  the  licence,  which,  after  some  conversation,  was  reduced 
to  ten  shilling^.  A  copy  of  the  amended  Bill  was  then  submitted 
to  the  Committee  of  Wholesale  Druggists,  who  were  in  attendance 
with  the  Solicitor.  All  the  objectionable  clauses  having  been  re- 
moved, the  result  was  pronounced  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  and 
Mr.  Wakley  was  requested  to  state  in  the  House  that  all  opposi- 
tion was  withdrawn. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Bill  as  finally  agreed  upon  and 
passed  : — 

AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  USB  OF  STILLS  BY  UNLICENSED 
PERSONS. 

Wbereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  intituled  *'  An  Act  to  repeal  several 
Duties  payable  on  Excise  Licences  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to 
impose  other  Duties  in  lieu  thereof^  and  to  amend  the  Laws  for  granting 
Excise  liicenoes/'  a  licence  duty  of  ten  shillings  is  imposed  upon  erery 
"person  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  not  being  a  distiller,  rectifier  or  compounder 
of  spirits,  who  shall  keep  or  use  any  still  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a 
Chemist,  or  any  other  trade  or  business  requiring  the  use  of  any  still  or 
stills ;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  impose  one  uniform  duty  for  the 
United  kingdom. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Miyesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of 
the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  raised, 
levied,  collected  and  paid  unto  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  in 
and  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
duty  of  Excise  following ;  (that  is  to  say) 

For  every  Excise  Licence  to  be  taken  out  by  every  person,  not  being 
a  licensed  distiller,  rectifier  or  compounder  of  spirits,  or  vinegar 
maker,  who  keeps  or  uses  any  still  or  retort,  the  sum  of  ten 
shillings. 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  such  licence  shall  be  renewed  yearly,  and 
the  said  sum  of  ten  shillings  shall  be  yearly  paid  by  every  person  keeping 
or  using  any  stUl  or  retort,  so  long  as  any  still  or  retort  is  kept  or  used 
as  aforesaid  ;  and  every  such  licence  shall  be  in  force  until  the  fifth  day 
of  July  in  each  year,  and  shall  then  expire  ;  and  if  any  person  keeps  or 
uses  any  still  or  retort  without  taking  out  such  licence  as  by  this  Act  re- 
quired, or  without  renewing  the  same  as  aforesaid,  every  person  so  ofTend- 
ing  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  ;  and  all  provisions,  clauses,  mat- 
ters and  things  contained  in  the  said  recited  Act  of  the  sixth  year  of 
King  George  the  Fourth  shall  be  applied  to  this  Act,  and  to  the  several 
provisions,  clauses,  matters  and  things  in  this  Act  contained,  as  Ailly  and 
eSEdCtaahy  as  if  the  same  had  been  repeated  and  re-enacted  in  the  body 
of  this  Act. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  duty  by  this  Act  imposed  shall  be  under 
the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Exdse  for  the  time  being,  and 
shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  recovered,  paid  over  and  accounted  for  in 
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auch  and  the  like  raanneE,  and  in  or  bj  any  of  tlie  geoeral  or  special  wiqrt^ 

means  or  methods  by  which  any  other  duties  ol  Excise  are  or  may  btt 

raised,  levied,  collected,  rerovered,  paid  over,  and  accoonted  for,  and  tJL 

acich  licences  respectivedy  shall  be  in  such  form  aa  the  Commissioners  of 

Excise  direct,  and  shall  be  granted  by  the  said  CommiasioQefa,  or  their 

officers  duly  authorized  to  grant  licences  imder  any  law  or  laws  of  'Rr^a^, 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  everv  still,  or  stiilhead  or  worm  of  a  8tiU,jdiaA 

he  forfeited  which  is  found  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  any  peraon  not 

IseiDg  a  person  known  as  a  regular  malrcr  of  stills,  and  if  in  &otlan(l  or 

.  Ireland  being  a  person  licensed  in  that  respect,  and  such  still,  still-head  or 

worm  being  gauged  or  marked  as  there  by  law  required,  and  if  in  Ireland 

being  accompanied  by  permit  on  removal  thereof,  and  such  person  not 

being  a  licensed  distiller,  rectifier  or  compounder  of  spirits,  or  vinegar* 

maker,  or  a  person  licensed  to  keep  and  use  such  still  under  this  Act : 

Provided  always,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  may  permit  the  keeping 

.and  using  of  any  still  or  stills  for  experiments  in  chemistry,  under  sa(£ 

regulations  as  they  think  fit;  and  provided  also,  that  the  Commisnonera  oC 

Excise  may  permit  the  keeping  and  using  of  any  still  or  stills  by  persoaa 

•carrjing  on  trade  or  otherwise  for  the  manufacture  of  any  articles  other 

than  spirits  or  spirit  mixtures,  or  preparations  made  from  or  with  spirits, 

upon  every  person  who  has  a  stUl,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  nearest 

officered  Excise,  and  conforming  to  such  regnlatimis  aa  the  Commisaioocni 

of  Excise  think  fit  to  direct^  before  beginmng  to  use  any  still  a»  last 

aforesaid. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  angr 
Act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  session  of  Parliament. 

OBSBBVATIONS  ON  THE  RESULT  OP  THE  OPPOSITIOW. 
We  have  reported  the  above  proceedings  in  detail,  {or^am  m£o9^ 
mation  of  those  Members  in  the  country  who  may  fed  interested 
in  the  subject.  It  must  not  be  considered  that  the  question  iff 
finally  settlecL  It  is  true,  that  the  objectionable  clauses  of  the 
Ml  are  struck  out,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  proTiaon  for  the 
registration  of  stilis>  with  a  small  annual  payment,  to  which  we 
think  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made,  especially  when  thur 
ifl  compared  with  the  Bill  in  its  original  state. 

The  modified  Bill  as  passed,  will  bring  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Commissionei-s  of  Excise  all  stills  and  retorts,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  will  operate  as  a  check  to  illicit  distillation.  It 
still  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  this  will  eflfectually  prerent 
the  frauds  on  account  of  which  the  BUI  was  introduced. 

It  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  our  body,  in  the  event 
of  the  Bill  proving  insufficient,  to  come  forward  voluntarily  to 
assist  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  in  preparing  a  Bill  which  shall 
fiilly  answer  the  purpose  required,  without  containing  any  provi- 
sions unnecessarily  oppressive  and  stringent.  If  we  shrink  frwn 
this  duty,  and  if  the  Bill  should  be  found  inefficient,  the  inentaUe 
result  will  be,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  will  appeal  to 
facts,  in  corroboration  of  their  previously  expressed  opinions,  and 
repeat  the  endeavour  to  place  our  whole  body  under  their  sub- 
jection. 
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ov 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTUBE 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  COHESION  AND  ADHESION 
ON  THE  BOILING  AND  EVAPORATION  OF  IIQITIDS. 

BY  Ma.  T.  REDWOOD, 
Froftsaor  of  Pbannacy  to  the  Fhannae«atical  Sodcty  of  Great  Britain. 

If  water  be  heated  in  a  metallic  vessel  over  the  flame  of  a 
lamp  or  other  source  of  heat,  the  temperature  will  increase  until 
it  arrives  at  212°  Fahr.,  and,  if  the  barometer  be  at  its  mean 
height,  no  further  increase  of  temperature  will  take  place,  but 
bubbles  of  steam  will  be  formed  where  the  liquid  is  in  contact 
with  the  most  heated  part  of  the  vessel,  and  these  bubbles  passing 
through  the  liquid,  constitutes  what  is  called  ebullition. 

The  steam  thus  generated  will  have  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same  temperature,  as  the  water  from  which  it  issues,  namely 
212^,  and  at  this  temperature  it  is  capable  of  resisting  the  pres- 
sure  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  barometer  stands  at  29.9  inches; 
or  in  other  terms,  steam  at  this  temperature  has  a  sufficient  elastic 
force  to  sustain  a  column  of  mercury  of  29.9  inches. 

These  are  the  phenomena  which  usually  present  themselves  on 
the  boiling  of  water,  and  therefore  it  is  generally  stated  that 
water  boils  when  heated  to  212^,  and  that  it  does  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  steam  formed  at  that  temperature  having  a  sufficient 
elastic  force  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  has  long  been  observed,  however,  that  the  boiling  and  eva- 
poration of  water  and  other  liquids  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  is  composed.  It  was  noticed  so  long  ago 
as  the  year  1812,  by  Gay-Lussac,  that  the  boiling  point  of  water 
was  higher  in  glass  than  it  was  in  metallic  vessels.  Indeed, 
every  practical  Chemist  must  have  observed  the  difference  in 
the  manner  in  which  liquids  boil  in  glass  and  in  metallic  vessels. 
In  the  latter,  the  ebullition  takes  place  uniformly  and  without 
interruption;  the  bubbles  of  steam,  which  rise  through  the 
liquid,  are  small,  and  they  are  generated  equally  from  all  parts 
of  the  vessel  equally  exposed  to  the  heat.  In  the  former,  the 
ebullition  takes  place  less  uniformly ;  the  bubbles  of  steam  are 
much  larger,  and  they  are  generated  only  from  a  few  points  on 
the  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  there  often  by  fits  and  starts. 

Gay-l^ussac  observed  that  there  was  sometimes  a  difference  of 
two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  between  the  boiling  points  of  water  in 
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vessels  of  glass,  and  those  of  metal ;  but  Marcet  has  since  found 
that  there  is  a  greater  difTerence  than  this  when  glass  vessels  are 
used  which  have  previously  been  cleaned,  by  heating  oil  of 
vitriol  in  them. 

The  influence  which  is  thus  exercised  upon  the  boiling  point 
of  a  liquid,  by  the  material  of  which  the  vessel  containing  the 
liquid  is  formed,  is  not  confined  merely  to  glass  and  metals,  nor 
is  water  the  only  liquid  whose  boiling  point  is  thus  aflected. 

Earthenware  vessels  present  nearly  the  same  results  as  those  of 
glass,  but  not  always  with  the  same  liquids;  and  there  are  some 
liquids,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  vitriol,  which  undergo 
variations  perhaps  even  greater  than  those  which  occur  in  the 
case  of  water. 

The  irregularity  with  which  ebullition  and  evaporation  take 
place,  when  these  liquids,  or  mixtures  containing  them,  are  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  glass  vessels,  is  a  frequent  source  of 
annoyance  and  perplexity  to  the  operator  in  the  chemical  or 
pharmaceutical  laboratory,  constituting,  at  its  maximum  degree, 
-what  is  commonly  called  the  **  bumping  '*  of  the  liquid. 

This  irregular  boiling,  accompanied  by  bumpings,  occurs  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  distilling  oil  of  vitriol  in  glass  retorts,  and 
the  difficulty  which  it  occasions  in  conducting  the  distillation  in 
this  way,  has  led  to  the  use  of  platinum  letorts  instead  of  glass, 
by  the  manufacturers  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  difference  in  the  boiling  of 
water  in  glass  and  in  metallic  vessels.  The  ebullition  takes 
place  in  glass  vessels  very  irregularly,  but  this  irregularity  seldom 
amoufits  to  bumping.  This  phenomenon,  however,  occurs  ia 
many  mixtures,  of  which  water  is  the  menstruum.  The  process 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  presents  an  instance  of  this  description.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  conduct  this  process  in  a  retort  without 
some  portion  of  the  solid  ingredients  being  projected  into  the 
neck  of  the  retort  by  the  bumping  which  constantly  occurs. 

But  I  have  met  with  no  case  in  which  this  effect  is  produced 
to  so  great  an  extent,  in  an  aqueous  mixture,  as  it  is  in  distil- 
ling balsam  of  copaiba  with  water,  in  a  glass  vessel.  On 
commencing  the  process,  the  ebullition  takes  place  with  some 
degree  of  regularity,  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  irregu- 
lar as  the  process  proceeds,  unti!  at  last  the  bumping  becomes 
80  violent,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  continue  the  distillatioD, 
without  danger  of  breaking  the  apparatus.  I  have  seen  half 
the  contents  of  a  retort  projected  with  considerable  violence  into 
the  receiver,  by  one  ot  these  sudden  bursts  of  steam. 

Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  boiling  of  alcoholic  and 
ethereal  solutions,  especially  those  containing  resinous  substances. 
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It  18  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  on  heating  a  solution  of  this 
kind  in  a  test-tube,  to  have  the  whole  of  the  liquid  projected  out 
of  the  tube,  with  explosive  violence. 

These  results  must  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  operations  of  the  laboratory.  There  are  others, 
however,  arising  probably  from  the  same  causes>  happily  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  but  of  much  more  serious  consequence 
when  they  do  occur.  I  allude  to  the  explosions  of  steam  boilers. 
These  explosions  have  been  observed  to  occur  under  two  very 
different  conditions.  In  some  cases  the  explosion  occurs  when 
the  heat  of  the  boiler  is  at  the  highest  point  to  which  it  has  been 
raised  ;  in  other  cases  it  occurs  some  time  after  the  over-heating 
of  the  boiler  has  taken  place,  and  when  the  temperature  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  either  by  removing  the  tire,  or  by 
introducing  more  water  into  the  boiler. 

Several  explanations  have  been  given,  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  these  different  phenomena. 

The  irregular  ebullition  of  liquids,  commonly  called  bumping^ 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  imperfect  conduction  of  the  heat  from 
the  vessel  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained  ;  the  accumulation  of 
heat  on  the  surface  of  such  vessel,  and  then  its  sudden  trans- 
mission to  the  liquid  ;  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to  a  kind  of  vis 
inertia  in  the  liquid,  and  to  the  absence  of  solid  points  at  which 
the  vapour  might  be  generated. 

.  These  explanations,  however,  are  very  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

More  recently,  an  explanation  has  been  proposed,  which 
simply  ascribes  the  effects  alluded  to,  to  the  influence  of  the 
force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
force  of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Some  curious  and  highly  interesting  results  have  recently  been 
published  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  by  M.  Donn6)  a  Belgian 
Chemist;  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Prince  Town,  in  America;  and  by 
M.  Boutigny  of  Paris. 

The  three  conditions  which  matter  is  capable  of  assuming, 
namely,  the  solid,  the  liquid^  and  the  a'ereform  or  gaseous,  are 
sometimes  described  as  depending  on  two  forces,  existing  in 
different  degrees,  the  one  tending  to  attract  or  hold  together  the 
particles,  the  other  tending  to  repel  them,  or  separate  them 
asunder.  In  solids,  the  force  of  attraction  is  predominant ;  in 
gases  the  force  of  repulsion  prevails;  while  m  liquids,  it  is 
stated,  these  forces  are  so  equally  balanced,  that  the  particles 
have  perfect  freedom  of  motion  among  each  other. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  forces  are  in  a 
state  of  perfect  equilibrium  in  liquids,  or  that  the  particles  are 
not  held  together  by  a  certain  amount  of  cohesive  force. 
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It  IB  easj  to  piove  tliot  this  force  of  cohesion  exists,  in  all  cases, 
between  tke  paiticies  of  a  Uqvtd.  A  good  iHiistratioD  of  it  ift 
aflforded  in  the  familiar  experiotent  of  hk»wiag  a  8oap**bubble» 
We  may  Foaghly  estimate  this  fooce,  by  saspending  a  plate  of 
glass  to  one  end  of  a  balaaeey  adjusting  the  balance*  then 
placing  a  vessel  of  water  under  the  glassy  and  ailow^ing  contaet 
to  take  place ;  it  wiU  be  found  that  some  focce  will  be  required 
t0  break  the  contact,  wbkrii  may  be  estimated  by  the  weights  put 
into  the  opposite  pan*  of  the  balance. 

An  exemplificatioa  of  the  force  of  adhesion  existing  between 
a  liquid  and  a  solid  body  with  which  it  b  in  contact,  is  aSbrded 
in  the  instances  of  capillarity,  whwh  are  fanuliar  to  ef ery  one* 

But  it  wiH  be  freeiy  admitted  that  these  forces  exist.  It  must 
be  erident,  too,  on  considering  what  occurs  in  the  boiling  of  m. 
liquid,  that  these  forces,  in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  the  atnio«> 
sphere,  have  to  be  overcome  by  the  repalsive  influence  of  ^e 
heat.  In  the  boiling  of  water,  bubbles  of  steam  ace  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water;  and  as  the 
particles  of  the  liquid  afe  separated  from  the  sides  of  the  resse]^ 
as  well  as  from  each  other,  on  the  fonnatbn  of  each  bubble  of 
steam,  it  is  evident  that  the  tension  of  the  steam  thus  generated,. 
must  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  plus  the  fonre 
of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  of  adhesion 
between  the  liquid  and  the  sides  of  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Now,  when  water  is  boiled  in  a  metallic  vessel,  it  has  been 
found  by  Marcet,  from  some  very  carefully  performed  expeti^ 
xneots,  that  the  temperature  of  the  steam  after  quitting  the 
water,  is  about  a  third  of  a  degree  lower  than  that  of  the  boilmg 
water.  This  difference  of  a  tiurd  of  a  degree,  then^  may  be 
considered  to  represent  a  measure  of  the  force  ef  cohesion  and 
adhesion  in  the  water. 

In  glass  vesseb,  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  after  quilting  the  water,  and  tliat  of  the  boiling  water^ 
amounts  to  more  than  the  third  of  a  degree,  and  tlus  increased 
difTerence  accords  with  the  higher  boiling  point  of  water  in  glass 
than  in  metallic  vessels*.  It  is  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  force 
o€  cohesion  and  adhesbn  are  greater,  when  water  is  boiled  in 
glass  than  in  metallic  vessels,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  ebullition  in  the  former. 

But  the  extent  to  which  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion 
are  capable  of  existing  in  water,  cannot  be  at  all  estimated  from, 
the  cases  I  have  here  adduced.  Donne,  in  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  has  arrived  at  results  which  tend  to  show  tliat 
cohesion  and  adhesion  frequently  exist  in  water  and  other  liquids* 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  previously  been  supposed. 

Two  very  ingenious  experiments  have  been  devised  by  this 
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Chcnrist^  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  forces  in  question  muj 
eaaat  in  liquids.  It  had  been  observed  that  the  irregularrty  with 
which  ebullition  takes  place  in  those  Uquids  which  are  subject 
t»  bunping,  always  increases  a»  the  liquid  is  depri?ed  of  air  by 
bnling.  Dimn^  conceived  therefore,  that  these  forces  would  be 
fcnind  to  be  most  powerful  in  those  liquids  which  were  entirely 
free  frcmn  air.  He  found  that  oil  of  vitriol  introduced  into  the 
closed  limb  of  an  inverted  syphon  tube,  and  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  was  retained  there  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  gravity,  through  the  power  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  m 
the  liquid. 

The  apparatus  figured  in  the  margin, 
will  illustrate  this  experiment.  The  closed 
limb  of  the  tube  B  is  filled  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  the  corresponding  limb  of  the 
smaller  tube  C,  is  filled  with  mercury. 
The  tubes  beingfixed  to  a  stand,  are  placed 
under  the  receiver  Ay  over  an  air-pump,' 
and  the  air  is  then  pumped  out.  The  tube 
C,  contaming  the  mercury,  will  indicate 
the  degree  to  which  the  receiver  is  ex- 
hausted. A  great  number  of  air  bubbles 
will  be  extricated  from  the  oil  of  vitriol  as 
the  exhaustion  proceeds,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  re-admit  the  air  into  the 
receiver,  and  remove  the  portion  of  air 
which  will  be  found  to  have  collected  in 
the  top  of  the  closed  limb  of  Bt  as  long 
as  any  air  continues  to  be  disengaged  from 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  on  exhausting  the  re- 
ceiver. This  will  not  be  completely  effected 
in  less  than  six  or  eight  days. 

On  commencing  this  operation,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  height  of  the  columns 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  of  mercury  supported 
in  the  sealed  limbs  of  tlie  tubes  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  receiver, 
will  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the. 
specific  gravities  of  the  liquids ;  that  is  to  say,  that  mercury 
being  7.3  times  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol,  the  column  of  oil  ctf 
vitriol  will  be  7.3  times  longer  than  that  of  the  mercury.  Thus, 
when  the  column  of  mercury  is  half  an  inch,  that  of  the  oil  of 
vitriol  will  be  rather  more  than  three  and-a-half  inches.  When, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  the  air  has  been  extracted  from  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  respective  heights  of  the  columns  will  bo  longer 
maintain  this  relation  with  any  certainty.  The  oil  of  vitriol  wiH 
frequently  not  fall  in  the  tube  B  until  long  after  the  time  at 
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which  such  a  result  has  been  indicated  by  the  column  of  mercury 
in  C,  and  when  it  does  fall,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  little  bubble 
of  air  is  formed  in  some  part  of  the  column  at  the  same  moment 
When  the  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  deprived  of  air,  so  that  air 
bubbles  are  no  longer  formed  in  it,  the  receiver  may  be  exhausted 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  without  effecting  any  reduction 
in  the  column  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  tube  I  have  used,  is  thirty- 
fivertnches  long,  and  half*an-inch  internal  diameter,  and  a  column 
of  oil  of  vitriol  of  this  length,  has  been  supported  in  the  sealed 
limb  of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  while  the  column  of 
mercury  was  less  than  half-an-inch. 

Now,  in  this  case,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  re- 
ceiver, is  equivalent  only  to  a  column  of  about  three  and-a-half 
inches  of  oil  of  vitriol,  so  that  a  column  of  this  liquid,  thirty- 
one  and-a-half  inches  high,  and  half-an-inch  in  diameter,  is 
supported  by  the  force  of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the 
tube. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  the  force  of  adhesion  in  a  liquid 
is  greatly  increased  when  the  air  is  entirely  removed  from  it, 
Donne  devised  the  following  experiment,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining what  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  would  be  under  such 
circumstances. 


A  tube.  Ay  B,  C,  containing  as  much  water  as  will  fill  the 
limbs  AfB,U)  the  point  D,  is  deprived  of  air  and  sealed,  in  the 
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way  usually  adopted  in  making  a  cryophorus.  If  the  water  be 
made  to  run  into  the  end  of  the  tube  A9  By  and  perfect  contact 
between  the  water  and  the  glass  be  ensured  by  gently  striking 
the  end  il  on  a  table,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tube  may  be 
placed  as  shown  in  the  figure,  without  any  of  the  water  running 
out  of  B  into  C  The  water  is  retained  in  the  limb  B  by  the 
force  of  cohesion  and  of  adhesion  ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case  if  the  tube  be  placed  so  that  B  shall  be  perfectly  vertical. 
Iff  nowy  a  vessel  E^  containing  hot  oil  be  placed  as  represented, 
so  that  the  end  A  of  the  tube  shall  be  immersed  in  the  oil,  the 
water  in  the  tube  from  A  to  F  will  be  heated,  without  any  heat 
being  communicated  to  the  water  in  the  limb  B,  or  to  the  vacu- 
ous part  of  the  tube  (7.  Donn^  applied  a  bath  heated  to  212^ 
to  the  tube  arranged  as  described,  but  no  ebullition  took  place, 
nor  was  any  vapour  formed.  He  then  increased  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  to  234^,  to  251^,  and  to  264?,  but  still  there  was 
no  appearance  of  ebullition,  or  of  the  formation  of  vapour.  On 
increasing  the  temperature  to  275°,  the  water  in  the  end  A  of 
the  tube  was  suddenly  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  contents 
of  the  limb  B  were  sent  with  great  violence  into  the  bulbs  C, 

Now,  if  the  water  at  A  was  really  heated  in  this  experiment  to 
275?  before  it  entered  into  ebullition,  the  particles  must  have 
been  held  together  by  a  cohesive  force  equivalent  to  the  pressure 
of  three  atmospheres,  or  forty-two  pounds  to  the  inch  ;  for 
water  boils  under  this  pressure  at  275^  Fahr. 

From  these  experiments  Donn6  infers  that  water  boils  at  212S 
under  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  only  when  it  con- 
tains a  certain  portion  of  air,  the  action  of  the  air  being  to 
destroy  the  force  of  cohesion  and  of  adhesion  in  the  water ;  and 
he  accounts  for  those  steam-boiler  explosions  which  occur  when 
the  heat  is  at  its  highest  point,  by  assuming  that  in  these  cases 
the  water,  by  continued  boiling,  has  been  entirely  deprived  of  air, 
and  has  then  assumed  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  water  in 
the  last  experiment.  Ebullition,  under  such  circumstances,  does 
not  take  place  until  the  water  has  been  heated  to  a  point  at 
which,  when  the  inactivity  of  the  water  has  been  overcome,  an 
immense  volume  of  steam  is  at  once  generated.  He  also 
ascribes  the  irregularity  and  the  bumping  which  occur  in  the 
boiling  of  liquids  to  the  same  cause,  and  has  suggested  as  a 
remedy  in  all  these  cases  the  passing  of  a  current  of  air  or  steam 
into  the  boiling  liquid. 

I  have  tried  this  remedy,  but  have  not  found  it  successful* 

In  the  cases  which  I  have  hitherto  specified,  the  phenomena, 
if  we  admit  the  explanation  given,  result  from  the  simultaneous 
influence  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  in  the  liquid.     There  are 
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£Ovae  cases,  however,  in  which  only  one  of  thme  tooei,  Jiamolj, 
cohesion,  appears  to  play  any  part. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  if  a  small  i|«aBtity  of  umler  be 
thrown  on  to  a  metaUic  plate,  heated  io  a  teapeoatave  approadi- 
ing  duU  rodness,  the  water  is  not,  as  night  have  heea  iexpeded^ 
xapidly  dissipated  in  vapour,  hut,  assiuniAga  somewhat  globular 
form,  it  remains  quiescent,  or  slightly  agftated  only  by  the 
action  of  the  heat,  and  sometimes  rolling  over  the  smrfaoe  of  the 
heated  plate.  It  is  evident,  in  this  case,  that  the  water  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  metal,  consequently  there  is  no  adhesioii.  Very 
little  evaporation  takes  place  from  t^he  water  when  in  tihis,  which  has 
been  called  the  spherical  condition.  Although  in  dose  proximity 
to  a  plate  of,  it  might  be,  red  hot  metal,  Uae  wader  appears  ta 
become  heated  only  to  about  205^,  asd  in  this  condition  it 
xemains,  undergoing  slow  eva|>oration,  unt^  the  metal  beoomea 
so  far  cooled  as  to  adsnit  of  the  water  coming  into  contact  witii 
it ;  when  this  occurs,  the  waler  loses  its  spherical  conditisn, 
flows  over  the  surface  of  the  still  highly  heated  metal,  with  which 
it  now  is  in  contact,  and  it  is  instantly  dissipaled  in  vapoor. 

A  great  number  of  mteresting  experimente  ha^  been  made  in 
connection  with  this  suln^eot  by  M.  fioutigny,  and  on  the  results 
have  been  foanded  an  cxpbaalion  of  tliat  claas  of  boiler  explo- 
sions which  occur  after,  but  not  at  the  moment  of,  the  excessive 
heating  of  the  boilor.  It  is  assmned  that  in  these  cases  the 
boiler  becomes  heated  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  water  is 
thtDwn  into  the  spherical  condition  ;  while  in  this  state  very  little 
steam  is  generatod,  but  as  soon  as  the  boiler  has  cooled  to  a 
point  at  which  contact  takes  place,  the  sudden  Ibrmation  of  a 
large  volume  of  steam  causes  the  exfjAosion. 

£Thie  effect  was  illustrated  with  a  small  oofjper  boiler  heated 
to  redness  over  a  spirit  lamp.] 

It  has  been  ^nd  that  other  Tohbtile  bodies,  besides  water, 
are  similarly  affected  uader  like  cisciimstanoes.  Thus,  ether, 
alcohol,  iodine,  &c.,  assume  the  spherical  condition  when  thrown 
into  a  metaUic  vessd  (a  platinum  crucible  tor  mstaaoe)  heated 
to  redness.  The  vaporization  of  theae  bodies  under  suck  cir- 
cumstances is  comparatively  slow,  but  when  the  vessel  has 
cooled  to  the  point  of  contact,  there  is  an  immediate  augmenta- 
tion of  vapour.  This  forms  «  pretty  experiment  with  iodine,  the 
period  of  contact  being  indicated  by  the  increased  wkme  of  its 
violet-coloured  vapour.  M.  Boutigny  availing  iiimself  of  the 
fact  that  even  the  most  -volatile  bodies  are  oapable  of  assuming 
this  spherical  oondilaoiiv  has  devised  a  method  of  iveeeiog  water 
in  a  red  hot  crucible.  This  experiment  is  pei^rmei  in  the 
following  manner  :— -Some  liqnid  anhydrooa  aulphupous  acid  is 
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fint  prepawd,  by  passiiig  the  drygat  t^rcnigh  a  tdbe  surroundBd 
with  a  freezing  mixture  df  ioe  and  salt^  and  cotlectinf  the  piodnot 
in  a  BDiali  tu^  sealed  at  one  end,  also  MiiToanded  wkAk  a  fosea- 
ing  mixtore.  This  liquefied  snlphuroas  acid  boils  at  14®  Falir^ 
mi  diereibre  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  tinei  the  month 
of  the  tube  most  he  sealed  at  the  blow-pipe  Hame.  A  thick 
platimim  cracible  having  a  capacity  of  about  f§},  is  to  be  hented 
to  redness,  and  while  in  this  etate,  about  f  ^  cf  the  snlphnroiB 
acid  is  to  be  rapidly  projected  oot  of  the  tube  into  the  crucible. 
The  acid  assumes  the  spherical  condition,  and  while  in  this  state 
tindefgoes  comparatively  slow  evaporation  ;  the  lamp  is  now 
quickly  withdrawn,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  thrown  into 
4ie  crucible  with  a  syringe.  The  temperature  «f  the  crucible  is 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  the  water,  so  as  to  cause  the 
contact,  and  consequently  the  instantaneous  Taporization,  of  the 
Bulphnrous  acid,  which,  daring  its  evaporation,  robs  the  water  of 
its  sensible  heat  and  reduces  it  to^theetate  of  ice. 

I  A  portion  of  water  was  frozen  in  the  manner  here  described,  J 
laving  now  explained  the  nature  of  the  supposed  influence  of 
coliesion  and  adhesion  on  ^ne  boiling  and  evaporation  of  liqtrids, 
and  pointed  out  some  of  the  cases  in  which  these  influences  are 
productiTe  of  mocfh  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  Chemical 
and  Pharmaceutical  operators,  I  have  only  in  addition  to  maks 
vome  allusion  to  the  remedies  for  these  evils.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  have  not  found  the  remedy  proposed  by  Donne  to 
be  successful,  at  least  in  some  cases  in  which  I  hiure  tried  it. 
Other  means  I  have  found  to  be  perfectly  Buooessful^  but  I  propose 
making  a  detailed  description  of  these  the  subject  of  a  future 
communication. 

The  lecturer  exhibited  an  apparatus  for  distilling  small  quan- 
tities of  balsam  of  copaiba,  in  testing  the  purity  of  that  substance, 
as  described  in  a  paper  at  page  13,  vol.  vi.  of  this  Journal,  an 
account  of  which  we  will  give  in  a  future  number. 

OKZOIKAZi  AKD  BXTBAOTBD  AKWIOI 


ON  THE  RESIN  OF  INDIAN  H£MP« 

BT  MESSBS,  T.  AVB  H.  SUtTII. 

TiiK  peculiar  and  marked  narcotic  action  of  the  Indian  hemp 
resides  m  a  soft  neutral  resin^  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  but  in- 
Aolttble  in  water  or  weak  spidt,  and  therefore  separable  by  water 
£roai  tftie  aloahofe^mion  in  the  ibrra  cf  aa  extremely  £ae  white 
pulvemlent^ubstanee,  which  giv«s  the  Kquid  a  milky  appearanoe. 
The  lesin  verv  much  resembles  jalan  ream  or  jalapine,  except  iu 
TfisaJHHi^  sol^  even  «{lLer  continued  drying,  and  in  giving  out  a 
strong  aromatic  smcli  -on  heatings  and  imving  «  «an%  pungent^ 
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and  balsamic  taste.  In  this  character  it  differs  from  morphia, 
which  is  very  bitter.  Its  chemical  nature  also  is  very  difTerent, 
being  altogether  destitute  of  basic  properties.  But  in  its  physic 
ological  action  on  the  human  body  it  is  exceedingly  analogous 
to  opium,*  producing  powerful  narcotic  effects  in  the  dose  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  grain,  as  proved  by  repeated  trials  on  ourselves  and 
others.  We  consider  the  above  dose  at  least  equal  in  narcotic 
power  to  two  grains  of  opium.  It  has  one  great  advantage  over 
opium,  namely,  that  it  has  no  constipating  effect  on  the  bowels. 
We  have  obtained  the  above  resin  from  old  decayed  gunjah, 
which  had  lain  by  us  in  a  neglected  state  for  years.  The  first 
was  made  from  the  extract  received  by  us  from  Mr.  Robertson. 
One  cause  of  the  irregularity  in  the  effects  of  the  extract  as 
hitherto  made  has  been,  without  doubt,  that  water  or  weak  spirit 
has  been  used  instead  of  strong  rectified  spirit  in  its  preparation, 
in  which  case  the  resin  would  be  left  in  the  marc.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  on  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  resin  in  strong  recti6ed 
spirit  a  fifth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  the  resin  begins  to  separate,  and 
before  half  its  bulk  has  been  added  all  the  resin  is  thrown  down. 
We  observe  from  Mr.  Redwood's  remarks,  on  reading  Mr. 
Robertson's  paper  on  the  8th  of  July,  that  he  supposes  the  ex- 
tract received  by  Mr.  Squire,  from  India,  to  have  been  a  portion 
of  that  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  paper :  this  was  not  the 
case.  From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Robertson's  letter  to  us,  we  are 
sure  that  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  was  not  in  any  way  concerned  in 
preparation. 
Edinburgh,  Augvst  10(ft,  1846. 

ON  AMORPHOUS  QUININE. 

BT   MR.    T.    REDWOOD, 
Profeuor  of  Fhannacjr  to  Uie  Fhann«ceatical  Societf  of  Gnat  Britain. 

The  announcement  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet ,  of  May 
the  23rd,  and  which  was  copied  into  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  for  July,  of  the  discovery,  by  Baron  Liebig,  that  the 
impure  residue  of  quinine  manufactories,  commonly  called  qui- 
noidine,  contained  a  portion  of  quinine  in  an  uncrystallizable  or 
amorphous  state,  has  excited  the  attention  of  a  large  number  of 
Chemists,  who  considered  this  fact  interesting  in  a  scientific,  and 
likely  to  be  important  in  a  commercial,  point  of  view.    The 

•  There  is  one  striking  distinction  between  the  action  of  Indian  hemp 
and  that  of  opium.  One  of  the  most  important  instructions  in  cases  of 
poisoning  with  opium  is  to  rouse  the  patient,  as  the  effect  is  increased  by 
a  state  of  repose.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  Indian  hemp  :  as  we  have 
been  informed  by  a  medical  fHend,  who  has  tried  it  in  several  cases,  that 
the  peculiar  sensation  of  giddiness  produced  by  it  is  increased  by  walking 
about,  and  subsides  when  the  patient  is  at  rest^i— £]>i 
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method  by  which  Liebig  obtained  the  amorphous  quinine,  as 
described  in  his  paper,  consisted  in  dissolving  quinoidine  in  a 
dilute  mineral  acid,  precipitating  it  with  ammonia  or  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  then  adding  to  the  liquor  an  equal  volume  of 
ether,  in  which  **  the  precipitate  dissolves,  with  the  exception  of  a 
darh  brown  residue.  On  evaporating  the  ether,  a  resinous  mass 
is  obtained,  having  all  the  properties  of  an  organic  alkaloid.** 

This  is  the  substance  which  Liebig  submitted  to  analysis ;  and 
finding  the  result  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  analysis  of  ordinary 
crystailizable  (|uinine,  he  has  concluded  that  this  differs  from 
the  other  only  m  being  uncrystallizable. 

In  pointing  out  the  probable  importance  of  this  discovery, 
which  presents  a  new  source  for  a  valuable  remedial  agent,  from 
whence  at  least  a  supply  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  for 
the  use  of  the  poor,  Liebig  states,  *'  It  is  necessary  that  the 
amorphous  quinine  should  be  separated  from  all  admixtures  and 
impurities,  and  prescribed  in  its  pure  state."  No  other  method 
than  that  above  described  is  given  for  its  puriiicatioD  ;  but  it  is 
stated,  that  while  some  specimens  of  quinoidine  were  found  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  amorphous  quinine,  others  contained 
only  a  small  per  centage. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  describing  his  experiments,  no  allusion 
is  made  by  Liebig  to  the  presence  of  cinchonine,  or  crystailizable 
quinine,  in  the  quinoidine  of  commerce  ;  nor  are  we  told  whether 
any  means  were  adopted  to  ensure  the  absence  of  these  from  the 
product  which  he  submitted  to  analysis.  He  states,  indeed, 
incidentally,  that  Geiger  had  discovered  quinine  and  cinchonine, 
accompanied  by  a  resinous  substance,  in  commercial  quinoidine, 
and  that  this  Chemist,  as  well  as  Henry  and  Delondre,  considered 
that  the  resinous  substance  impeded  the  crystallization  of  the 
sulphates  of  the  two  bases.  Now,  as  cinchonine  and  crystailizable 
quinine,  as  well  as  Liebig's  amorphous  quinine,  are  soluble  in 
ether,  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  purification  described  would 
be  insufficient,  if  any  crystailizable  quinine  or  cinchonine  were 
present  in  the  quinoidine.  The  difficulty  with  which  quinine 
crystallizes,  and  which,  on  its  first  discovery,  led  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  uncrystallizable,  makes  it  the  more  necessary,  in  this 
case,  that  every  precaution  should  be  adopted  against  submitting 
to  analysis,  not  one  body,  but  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  bodies. 

On  repeating  the  experiments,  described  by  Professor  Liebig, 
for  obtaining  the  substance  which  he  submitted  to  ultimate 
analysis,  I  have  found  that,  if  the  quinoidine  be  good,  it  is 
sufficient  to  treat  that  substance  with  ether,  and  evaporate  the 
ethereal  solution  to  dryness.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  quin- 
oidine contains  salts  of  the  alkaloids,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  dissolve  and  precipitate  it,  as  Liebig  directs,  before  treating  it 
with  ether.  The  product  of  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solu« 
vol..  VI.  I 
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tioD  18  Liebig*8  amorphous  quinine.  A8  thus  obtained,  it  is  an 
amber-coloured,  resinous-looking  substance,  without  any  crystal- 
line structure.  It  has  a  peculiar,  somewhat  balsamic,  smell,  and 
when  dissolved,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  an  acid,  the 
taste  is  bitter,  but  more  nauseous  than  that  of  a  similar  solution 
of  crystallized  quinine. 

I  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  my  experiments  on  this  sub-^ 
stance,  that  if,  instead  of  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution  to 
dryness,  it  be  submitted  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  and  then 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be  thickly 
studded  with  crystals.  These  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  small  and  acicular  (quinme  ?),  but  among  them  are 
some  which  are  much  larger,  having  the  form  of  a  quadrilateral 
prism  with  a  rhombic  base  (cinchonine  ?).  If,  instead  of  using 
commercial  ether,  the  solution  be  made  in  ether  that  has  been 
washed  with  water,  and  from  which  the  dissolved  water  has  not 
been  removed  by  chloride  of  calcium,  the  crystallization  will  take 
place  to  a  still  greater  extent.  In  this  case,  after  exposing  the 
solution  to  slow  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  closet,  and  then 
allowing  the  still  soft  residue  to  stand  undisturbed  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  I  have  found  it  to  consist  of  a  complete  mass  of  crystals* 
The  same  result  will  ensue  if  the  product  of  the  evaporation  of 
the  ethereal  solution  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  a  little 
solution  of  ammonia  added  to  it,  a  method  which  has  long  been 
adopted  for  promoting  the  crystallization  of  quinine. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  obvious,  that  either  the  substance 
which  liebig  has  described  as  amor[]^ons  quinine  is  not  amor- 
phous, or  that  it  is  very  easily  transformed  from  the  amorphous 
to  the  crystallizable  condition.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Liebig's  analysis,  and  the  inference  founded  thereon,  relate  to  that 
part  of  quinoidine  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  to  the  dark 
orown  residue^  which  is  insoluble,  and  which  when  dried  has  the 
appearance  of  pitch.  No  analysis  has  been  published  of  this 
substance,  nor  have  we  any  authority  for  assuming  that  it  pos- 
sesses any  of  the  characters  or  properties  of  quinine. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Liebig's  paper  it  transpired  that 
the  preparation  of  amorphous  quinine  bad  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  patent,  under  circumstances  which  were  described  in  the 
last  number  of  this  journal. 

I  had  not  at  that  time  seen  a  specimen  of  the  patented  anun'^ 
phous  quinine,  but  having  occasion  shortly  afterwards  to  examine 
some  of  it,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  send  a  statement  of  the  result  to 
the  two  leading  medical  journals.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  my  communication,  which  was  headed 
AMOBPHOXrS  QT7IHINS. 
**  I  have  made  an  ezaminsAzon  of  the  compoimd  sold  under  tiie  above 
tiilek  with  the  patentee's  signatun  pasted  over  tbe  ooKk,  and  find  it  to  pos* 
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■en  the  following  chuactezs :  it  is  in  tbs  fonn  of  a  daik  dirty-brown  powdor, 
luiTing  somewhat  the  appeaiance  of  powdered  extract  of  jalap.  When 
heated,  it  agglutinates  into  a  black  pitchy  mass,  and  emits  a  disagreeable 
smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  rectified  spirit ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  water,  with  tho 
addition  of  a  few  drops  to  the  grain  of  diluted  sulphuric  ox  some  other  acid, 
and  the  solution  thus  formed  has  somewhat  the  colour  of  tincture  of  bark, 
and  a  yery  bitter,  rather  disagreeable,  taste. 

"  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  this  substance  and  the  amorphous  qui- 
nine made  OS  described  by  Liebig,  and  this  difference  is  especially  made  apparent 
on  treating  the  patented  article  with  ether.  It  is  well  known  that  qumine  is 
leedily  soluble  in  etiier,  and  Liebig  states  that  his  amorphous  quinine  is  also 
soluble  in  that  menstruum,  but  the  patented  amorphous  quinine  is  not  On 
treating  this  latter  with  ether,  part  dissolyes*  forming  an  amber-coloured 
solution,  while  a  large  quantity  of  a  black  tarry-looking  substance  remains 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  solution  is  made.  On  drying 
the  insoluble  part,  it  forms  a  hard  black  mass,  like  pitch,  and  this  constitutes 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  original  powder.  If  the  ethereal  solution  be  submitted 
to  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  great  number  of  crystals  will  be  formed  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  present  the  characters  of  chinchonine,  and  the 
remainder,  on  being  finally  dried  over  a  water-bath,  assumes  the  characters 
of  amorphous  quinine. 

"It  is  thus  evident  that  the  substance  sold  as  amorphous  quinine,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  has  been  secured  by  patent,  is  not  that  which  it  purports 
to  be,  or  that  which  Liebig  has  described  and  recdmmended  through  youx 
journal,  but  is  a  very  impure  mixed  product,  little  better  than  the  rough 
quinoid^e  from  iidiich  it  is  made. 

**  It  is  evident,  also,  that  so  &r  from  the  profession  being  protected  from 
errors  or  sophistication  by  this  patent  the  opposite  effect  is  produced,  the 
existfflice  of  the  patent  being  the  only  reason  wh^  Chemists  who  would  be 
incapable  of  offering  for  sale  as  "  the  pure  alkaloid  of  the  cinchona  bark,**^ 
a  substance  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  have 
not  proceeded  to  manufacture  and  supply  the  pure  article,  and  thus,  by  fkir 
competition,  afford  the  public  the  best  security  against  imposition." 

To  this  an  answer  has  since  appeared  in  the  Lancet  (in  which 
journal  my  commnnication  was  published)  wherein  the  patentee 
says,— 

**  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Redwood's  statement  m  toto.  That  my  pre- 
paration is  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  I  never  asserted;  but  that  thirty  per 
cent  of  it  is  insoluble  in  that  menstruum,  is  a  mistake  I  can  only  account 
for  by  supposing  some  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Bedwood's  method  of  weighing  or 
estimating  the  amount  Professor  Liebig  remarks,  that "  it  is  necessary  the 
amorphous  quinine  should  be  separated  firom  all  admixtures  and  impurities, 
and  employed  in  its  pure  state ;"  this  remark  refers  to  the  subtance  known 
as  chinoidine,  which,  as  found  in  commeroe,  often  sometimes  contains  only 
a  very  minute  per  centage  of  amorphous  quinine,  and  sometimes  none  at  all. 

"  Your  readers  well  know,  if  Mr.  Redwood  does  not,  that  many  organic 
substances  undergo  various  transformations  or  changes  when  subjected  to 
various  processes  and  influences.  They  are  perfectly  familiar'with  examples 
of  such  bodies,  having  exactly  the  same  constitution  and  composition, 
existing  under  two  or  more  modifications,  which  are  sometimes  only  die- 
tin^ishable  by  the  one  being  soluble  in  a  given  menstruum,  while  the  other 
is  insoluble.  WiU  Mr.  Redwood  have  the  goodness  to  publish  his  analysis 
of  the  'substance'  insoluble  in  ether,  and  wmch  he  asserts  is  not  amorphous 
quinine  ?  His  communication,  I  think,  shows  the  weakness  and  backward- 
ness of  English  pharmacy.  It  is  always  seeking  some  rule  of  easy  applica- 
tion to  save  trouble  and  labour.    I  allege  that  nothing  short  of  careful» 

i2 
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repeated  chemical  analysis  by  the  well-known  process  of  combustion,  and 
estimation  of  its  constituent  elements,  could  warrant  Mr.  Redwood's  assertion 
that  my  patent  preparation  contains  one  per  cent,  of  anything  saye  amorphous 
quinine.'^ 

I  have  carefully  repeated  the  examination  of  the  patented 
amorphous  quinine^  and  adhere  to  my  previoug  statement,  that 
it  contains  30  per  cent,  of  matter  insoluble  in  ether.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  specimens  which  I  have  examined 
were  purchased  prior  to  the  28th  of  July,  the  date  of  my  letter 
to  the  Lancet. 

The  patentee  admits  that  his  preparation  is  not  entirely  solu- 
ble in  ether ;  but  seems  to  imply  that  the  insoluble  as  well  as 
the  soluble  part,  is  amorphous  quinine  ;  and  he  complains  of  my 
having  stigmatized  the  insoluble  part  as  impurity ^  without  first 
making  an  ultimate  analysis  of  it.  I  entirely  differ  from  his 
opinion  that  analysis  by  combustion  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  determining  what  the  pitchy  residue  is.  That  mode  of 
proceeding  would  indeed  be  **  a  ruU  of  easy  application^'*  but 
it  is  one  which  no  Chemist  would  apply,  without  first  ascertaining 
that  the  substance  to  be  burnt  was  a  definite  compound,  in  a 
fixed  and  definable  condition.  Is  the  substance  in  question  one 
of  this  description  ?  Had  Professor  Liebig  considered  it  to  be 
so,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  analyzed  t^  as  well  as  his  amor" 
pkous  qtiinine.  But,  as  I  have  already  stated,  no  analysis  of 
this  substance  has  yet  been  published,  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
value  should  any  one  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  making  it.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prepare  an  extract  of  guano,  which,  sub- 
mitted to  combustion,  would  yield  precisely  the  constituents  of 
quinine.  The  fact  is,  that  the  patented  amorphous  quinine 
has  been  too  much  burnt  already.  It  is  well  known  that  qui- 
noidine  is  not  produced  in  any  quantity  by  some  of  the  quinine 
manufacturers,  who  understand  the  secret  of  avoiding  the  appli- 
cation of  too  much  heat  in  the  process. 

The  patentee's  preparation  is  sold  under  the  title  of  '^Amor- 
phous QuiNiKE,  the  pure  alkaloid  of  the  cinchona  bark,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  described  by  Professor  Liebig,**  Of 
this  substance  I  have  stated,  and  again  repeat,  that  it  *'  is  not 
that  which  it  purports  to  be^  or  that  which  Liebig  has  described 
and  recommended,  but  is  a  very  impure  mixed  product,  little 
better  than  the  rough  quinoidine  from  which  it  is  made.*'  I 
may  now  add  the  following  description  of  it,  in  which  I  shall 
borrow  the  graphic  language  of  the  patentee  :  It  is  the  product 
of,  probably  ^^many,  organic  substances,  vohich,  having  been  sub- 
jected to  various  processes  and  influences,  have  undergone  vari-^ 
ous  transformations  or  changes,** 
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LIQUOR  SARZ.E. 

Take  ten  troy  ounces  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  infuse  in  six  pints 
of  water,  temp.  120^  Fahr.,  for  six  hours,  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  six  pints  more  water,  temp,  as  before,  again  infuse  for  six 
hours,  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquors,  temp.  160^  Fahr.,  in 
porcelain  ;  the  product  would  be  from  nine  to  ten  fluid  drachms 
of  Liquor  Sarzee.  T.  Herkino. 

40,  AlderggaU  Street. 

PATENT  REFRIGERATOR  AND  CONDENSER, 

For  the  Brewery^  DistiUery,  Laboratory,  and  Engine  Room,  an  improved 

Apparatus  for  modifying  Temperature  in  the  Condensation  of  Vapours,  and  in 

Cooling  and  Heating  of  Liquids  and  Fluids^. 
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The  apparatus  consists  of  circular  plates  connected  together,  and  so 
placed  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane  continued  round  a  cylinder,  forming 
compartments  for  two  fluids  to  circulate  in  opposite  correntfl,  the  one 
ascending  and  the  other  descending.  The  hottest  fluid  or  vapour  com- 
mences its  course  at  the  top  of  the  instrument,  and  the  coldest  nrst  enters 
at  the  lowest  point  of  contact,  where  the  discharge  of  the  one  operated 
upon  takes  place  ;  heing  separated  only  by  thin  plates  of  metal. 

Thus,  by  each  fluid  being  exposed  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  other,  tlie 
highest  in  temperature  suffers  a  constant  loss  of  caloric,  which  is  imbibed 
by  the  coldest.  This  natural  law  of  radiation  continues  to  assimilate  the 
temperature^of  the  two  fluids,  and  the  one  which  is  becoming  cooler  still 
meets  with  a  lower  degree  of  heat.  This  continual  decrease  of  heat  is 
carried  on,  tmtil  a  uniform  temperature  in  both  is  effected,  and  the  con- 

*  Mr.  WiLUAN  Saunders,  patentee.  Messrs.  Dring  and  Faob,  manu- 
fiictaiers,  19  and  20,  Tooley  Street,  London  Bridge. 
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densed  one  escapes  from  the  apextoie  ramunded  by  the  entrance  of  the 
extreme  coldest  fluid. 

The  operation  is  then  completed  :  the  heat  which  the  first  fluid  held  in 
excess  is  gradually  abstracted  by  the  other ;  and  during  their  progress 
through  the  instrument,  they  actually  change  their  respective  degrees  of 
temperoture,  that  which  was  the  highest  being  converted  into  the  lowest. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  drawings  of  the  sections,  that  the  refrigerator  is 
xomposed  of  flat  plates,  and  those  in  the  condenser  are  elliptical. 

This  condenser,  which  occupies  a  very  small  space,  is  on  tliis  account,  a 
-great  intprovcnQent  upon  the  old-fashioned  worm  tub.  and  in  principle 
resembles  what  is  called  Liebig*s  condenser,  witli  this  diflSsrenoe,  that  it  is 
circular,  Instead  of  being  straight.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Drew,  in 
whose  laboratory  we  have  seen  Saunders's  condenser  in  operation,  that  in 
the  distillation  of  oil  of  cloves  and  some  other  articles,  it  possesses  a  great 
advantage,  arising  from  the  rapidity  and  regularity  of  the  condensation, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  being  easily  kept  uniform  hr 
regulating  the  stream  which  flows  through  it.  From  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus,  the  interior  cannot  be  cleansed  with  so  much  findlity  as  a 
common  pipe,  a  circumstance  which  requires  attention  in  changing  the 
article  distilled,  so  as  to  avoid  any  taint  from  that  which  was  distilled  pre- 
viously. For  this  purpose,  the  most  efiectual  plan  is  to  send  a  cunent  of 
steam  through  it  for  a  few  minBtcs,  or  imlil  all  taint  is  removed. 


HORNE'S  STOMACH  PUMP. 

There  are  no  instraments  u  hich  so  much  require  to  be  brought 
to  the  utmost  perfection  and  simplicity,  as  those  which  adminis- 
ter tb  human  relief,  particularly  when  required  on  any  sudden 
^me^ncies,  and  when  those  most  competent  to  use  them  are  not 
always  at  hand.  Instruments  of  this  class  must  not  only  be 
free  from  every  complexity,  or  liability  to  derangement,  but  they 
must  be  so  perfect  in  themselves,  as  to  enable  the  inexperienced 
practitioner^  as  far  as  possible,  to  use  them  with  the  same  efficacy 
as  the  more  skilful  operator.  We  consider  all  this  has  been 
completely  accomplished  by  the  stomach-pump  invented  by 
Mr.  Home,  n  gentleman  already  well  known  to  the  medical 
profession  and  the  public  by  his  scarcely  less  useful  and  simple 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  safety  enema.  The  stomach-pump 
which  we  now  particularly  recommend  to  professional  notice,  is 
so  simple  and  so  admirably  contrived  that  we  verily  believe  that 
the  most  inexperienced  Assistant  could  apply  it  with  more  safety, 
and  certainty  of  effect,  than  a  skilful  Surgeon  could  use  one  on 
the  old  principle.  The  improvement  is  simply  this,  that  instead 
of  having  any  cocks  to  turn,  keys  to  press  (at  certain  times)  or 
valves  to  open  or  shut,  to  form  the  communication  with  the 
basin  or  stomach,  as  is  the  case  in  those  in  present  use,  there 
is  here  always  a  clear  and  unobstructed  passage  just  under  the 
pump  which  unites  it  with  the  tubes ;  and  thus,  by  merely  mov- 
ing the  pump  a  quarter  of  a  circle  backwards  or  forwards,  as 
represented  by  the  drawing,  a  complete  and  free  passage  (which 
cannot  become  clogged  up)  is  opened  alternately  with  the 
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stomach  and  basin  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  By  simply, 
therefore,  pointing  the  pump  in  the  direction  to  the  object  in- 
tended to  be  acted  upon  (viz.  the  stomach  or  basin)  no  mistake 
can  possibly  take  place.  We  need  scarcely  observe  that,  if  the 
stomach  be  required  to  be  relieved  of  some  portion  of  its  con- 
tents after  every  injection  of  water,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
the  pump  in  the  same  position  for  the  next  stroke  as  it  must  be 
in  to  inject  the  water,  and  then,  by  drawing  down  the  handle^ 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  will  follow  ;  and  should  these  be 
required  for  analysis,  the  tube  in  the  basin  can  in  a  moment  be 
shifted  to  another  vessel  to  receive  them. 

Of  all  surgical  instruments  there  is  not  one  in  which  delay  in 
preparing  it  for  use,  or  derangement  of  its  parts  whilst  in  action, 
so  immediately  affect  life ;  for  the  extremity  of  sinking  nature, 
which  calls  for  the  use  of  a  stomach-pump,  imperatively  de- 
mands a  machine  that  can  be  applied  by  any  one  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  and  one  that  will  unerringly  perform  its  duty. 
The  occurrence  of  any  stoppage  in  a  cock  or  valve  of  the  com- 
mon pump,  may  remove  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
patient :  this  can  never  be  the  case  with  the  one  under  notice. 

Many  human  lives  would  have  been  saved  had  there  been  an 
instrument  of  this  kind  at  hand,  not  merely  preserving  those  who 
have  soughit  a  fearful  termination  to  their  sorrows  by  taking 
poison,  but  also  the  innocent  victims  of  the  animosity  of  others, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  taken  poisonous  articles  by  mistake  ; 
events  unfortunately  of  too  frequent  occurrence. 

MAGNESIA  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  POISONING  BY  ARSENIC. 

At  the  sittiDg  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  18th  May,  M.  Bossy 
presented  a  note  on  the  use  of  magnesia  in  poisoning  by  arsenic  The 
results  of  his  paper  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  purified  animal  charcoal,  recently  proposed  against  poisoning  by 
arsenious  acid,  cannot  be  employed  successfully  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  magnesia,  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  not  strongly  calcined,  readily 
absorbs  arsenious  acid  in  solution,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  insoluble 
even  in  boiling  water. 

8.  That  in  the  gelatinous  state  it  still  more  readily  absorbs  the  poison. 

4.  That  animals  which  hare  been  forced  to  swallow  arsenic,  uniformly 
escape  when  made  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  magnesia. 

5.  That  this  antidote  has,  over  every  other  known  or  in  use,  the  advantage 
of  being  found  at  hand  in  all  the  shops  ;  that  it  readily  and  completdy 
neutralises  the  poison ;  that  it  can  be  given  in  large  quantity  without 
inconvenience;  and  that  its  general  effects  on  the  system  coincide  with 
the  indications  of  treatment  to  be  fulfilled  under  the  operation  of  the  poison. 

6.  That  magnesia  decomposes  emetic  tartar,  the  salts  of  copper,  corrosiye 
sublimate,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  it  might  be  successfully  em- 
ployed to  counteract  and  destroy  the  efl^ts  of  these  poisonons  substances, 
and  of  metallic  salts  in  general 

7.  That  the  salts  of  the  organic  alkalies,  morphia,  strychnia,  &c,  being 
also  decomposed  by  magnesia,  the  use  of  that  substance,  in  the  case  of 
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poisoning  with  organic  'products,  owing  their  activity  to  the  presence  of 
Tegetable  alkalies,  xnight  be  the  means  of  impeding  and  retarding  the 
absorption  of  the  poison.  This  conjecture  the  author  reserres  for  verifl- 
cation  hj  fisurther  trials."— Gcurtfrto  Midicale  de  Porta,  23d  Mai,  1846. 


OBSBBVATIONS  ON  MAGNESIA  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO 
ARSENIC. 

BT  DXU  CHBI8TISOK. 

Dr.  Chbistison's  attention  was  lately  turned  to  this  subject  by  a  case  of 
pcusoning  with  arsenic  having  come  under  his  notice,  in  which  magnesia 
seemed  to  prove  very  serviceable.  Immediately  afterwards,  he  observed 
it  announced  in  a  French  scientific  newspaper,  L' Institute  Mai  20,  that  a 
paper  had  been  read  before  the  French  Institute,  two  days  before,  by 
M.  Bussy,  to  prove,  "  That  magnesia,  not  strongly  calcined,  removes  arsenic 
entirely  from  a  state  of  solution  in  water  :  That  this  is  effected  still  more 
completely  by  magnesia  in  the  gelatinous  state  ;  and  that  animals  which 
have  taken  arsenic  are  invariably  saved  if  made  to  swallow  magnesia." 
While  waiting  for  the  details  of  Mons.  Bussy*s  inquiries.  Dr.  Christison 
made  a  few  experiments  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  action  of  magnesia ; 
and  he  found  that  the  dense  magnesia  of  the  shops  exerts  very  little 
action  in  removing  arsenic  from  solution  in  water  ;  that  a  very  light  mag- 
nesia, now  largely  manufactured  at  Belfast,  and  quite  free  of  carbonic 
add,  will  remove  about  a  twenty -fifth  of  its  weight  of  arsenic  from  solution 
in  water,  when  agitated  with  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  even 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  any  longer  indicate  the  presence  of 
arsenic ;  that  the  same  magnesia  will  remove  about  a  twelfth  of  its  weight 
of  arsenic  if  agitated  occasionally  for  a  period  of  eight  or  twelve  hours } 
that  this  proportion  is  removed  entirely  in  less  than  three  minutes  if  the 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  water  be  previously  near  the  temperature  of  212°; 
and  that  the  same  proportion  is  removed  with  as  much  speed  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  if  the  magnesia  be  used  in  the  form  of  gdatinous  pulp,  as 
thzo¥m  down  in  a  cold  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  washed  with  cold  water. 

It  is  well  known  that  magnesia  was  proposed  many  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Hume,  of  London,  as  an  antidote  for  arsenic,  and  that  several  cases 
have  been  published  in  which  it  appeared  to  have  been  of  service;  but  that 
its  general  utility  has  been  doubted  or  denied  on  account  of  the  apparent 
want  of  chemical  action  between  oxide  of  arsenic  and  magnesia.  Mons. 
Bussy's  inquiries  will  probably  clear  up  these  difficulties.  Meanwhile,  it 
appears  probable,  from  the  experiments  described  above,  that  the  general 
belief  in  the  want  of  action  between  magnesia  and  oxide  of  arsenic  haa 
arisen  fjrom  the  circumstance  that,  for  a  long  time,  no  other  magnesia  has 
been  in  current  use  in  medical  practice  in  Britain,  except  the  dense  variety, 
which  appears  to  exert  very  little  action  on  arsenic  in  solution,  on  account 
of  its  great  density. 

Dr.  ChristiBon  promised  more  accurate  ezperiuients,  and  a  statement  of 
the  successful  case  hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  appears  advisable  that,  when 
magnesia  is  used  as  an  antidote,  and  cannot  be  promptly  obtained  in  the 
fielatinous  state,  the  light  calcined  magnesia  should  alone  be  employed,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  between  thirty  and  fifty  parts  to  one  of  arsenic.— 
Mmthfy  Jowmal  of  Medkol  Science,  August,  1846. 
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IX.  Copper  Green. 

A,  Hydrated  oxide  of  Copper  mixed  with  light  white  substances  goes  by 
the  names  of  Bremer  green  or  Bremer  hhte.  It  is  obtained  bj  deoonqKwing 
a  salt  of  copper  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  then  mixing 
the  precipitate  with  fine  washed  gypsum  pulp.  When  carefully  dried 
the  pigment  is  obtained  in  light  Uoe,  or  greenish  blue,  very  loose  and  light 
pieces,  which  with  size  or  lime  yield  a  light  blue,  and  with  varnish  a  nice 
green,  very  durable  pigment.  By  long  exposure  to  a  damp  air  the  pieces 
become  coated  by  a  firm  crust  of  an  intense  bhie  colour,  similar  to  ultra- 
marine. It  is  not  very  much  in  use,  and  only  a  few  sorts  are  met  witii. 
Price  from  15  to  20  gr.  per  lb. 

B,  Basic  carbonate  of  copper  mixed  with  heavy  white  substances  It 
known  in  trade  by  the  names  of  Brtauwick  areen,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
in  the  form  of  compact  tabular  pieces  ;  and  of  Mountain  green,  which  is  ti 
crumbling  grains  or  in  a  pulrerulent  form.  Before  the  arsenical  copper 
pigments  were  known,  both  pigments  were  in  great  repute  ;  but  now  thqf 
are  little  used.  They  were  prepared  either  by  wasting  ground  maladiit^ 
or  by  decomposing  a  salt  of  copper,  espedally  the  basic  chloride  of  copper, 
by  quicklime,  chalk,  tartar,  &c. ;  at  present  arsenical  green  is  often  added 
to  Ihem,  in  order  to  make  thdr  tint  more  lively.  In  most  cases,  tberafora^ 
copper  colours  containing  arsenic  are  to  be  understood  under  the  names  of 
Brunswick  and  Mottntain  green.  The  pigments  of  this  sort,  free  from  arsenic^ 
which  are  still  used,  are  very  indifferent  There  are  very  few  sorts,  and  the 
price  of  the  first  is  from  8  to  15  gr.,  of  the  second  from  S  to  10  gr.  per  &. 

C,  Acetate  of  copper  is  Imown  as  fc^ows  : — The  basic  eombtnaUon  by  the 
name  of  verdigris.  It  forms  a  bluish  grera,  soGd,  earthy,  granular,  often 
emtaHine,  mass,  in  which  husks  and  stones  oC  grapes  are  fiequenlly  fomd 
(^French  verdigris) ;  or  is  of  an  almost  grass-green  colour,  with  a  gieater 
proportion  of  acetic  acid  {Gemum  or  English  verdigris).  Hie  flffst  is  pra- 
parod  from  plates  of  copper,  which  are  placed  in  contact  with  husks  of 
grapes  in  a  state  of  add  fermentation.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latter,  the 
copperplates  are  piled  up  between  layers  of  flannel  impregnated  wiOi 
amng  vinegar.  Verdigris  is  used  both  as  a  water  and  an  oil-colour ;  and 
as  it  dissolves  in  turpentine  when  boiled  in  tills  4m1,  it  is  also  employed  te 
•tain  wood  of  a  green  colour  :  as  ibr  tb«  little  wooden  trees  which  are  m 
admired  as  toys.  No  great  variety  of  sorts  exist.  The  price  is  from  96 
to  40  dollars  per  cwt. 

2>.  The  neutral  eombmationj  which  is  caBed  crystallized  or  dist3kd  verdigris^ 
counts  of  intense  bluish-green  crystals,  which  after  having  been  kept  isr 
eome  time  became  covered  witii  a  light  green  powder.  It  is  obtained  hf 
^solving  common  verdigris  in  vinegar  and  ciystaiBinng. 

X  AasEincAL  Copper  Green. 

A.  Arsenite  qf  copper  is  called  mineral  green  and  also  SdieeU*s  green.  It 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  white  arsenic  in  caustic  potash  liquor,  and 
decomposing  ihe  arsenite  of  potash  thus  obtained  by  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  precipitate,  when  dried,  forms  irregular  rather  hard  pieces  of  s  daik 
green  colour  ;  light  green  on  the  surface.  This  green  possesses  a  grcaber 
brilliancy  than  the  above-mentioned  green  copper  pigments ;  and  wm, 
therefore,  for  many  years  used  as  an  (mT  and  lime-colour,  but  has  now  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  more  beautiftd  Schweiufbrt  green.  As 
it  cannot  be  mixed  with  white  substances  without  losing  something  of  its 
brilliancy,  there  are  but  few  sorts  of  it.  The  price  is  firom  15  to  20  gr. 
per  lb. 
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J9.  AnmUe  md  aeeiaie  of  copper  eicisto  in  two  formfl ;  tis.,  as  a  oyttaL. 
Ime,  and  ai  an  amorpkotu  ponrder :  ibe  lalter  mued  widi  white  snbstanoei 
in  nnmberiest  diadei. 

Sekwemfmimm  may  KTre  aB  a  type  of  the  former ;  and  Engligk  green 
of  the  latter.  The  foUoiring  is  a  list  of  the  different  shades  of  this  heautafhl 
pigment,  of  nirich  the  manufactory  where  it  was  invented,  produces  alone 
about  fifty  sorts  from  5  to  25  gr.  per  lb  ;  they  are  ammged  according  to 
the  price: 

Sehwemfurt,  origmal,  patent,  Emperof^s,  Kaead,  Parte,  VtermOj  Leipzic, 
Ww-ixburg,  Swiee,  JcunUgg,  English,  parrot,  Cahlaer,  Ldbachutz,  Mitie,  neWf 
Pickd,  Mrottch,  Swedieh,  certain  sorts  of  mountain  and  Brunewick,  M<w^ 
moss,  beautiful,  Neuwied,  and  Grundor  green  ;  also,  King's,  Kurrer*s,  Kir<M- 
berg,  Sckober,  Zwickau,  Brixuer,  Eisleben,  Basle-green,  &c.  &c 

Gypsum  and  heavy  spar,  aud  also  sulphate  of  lead,  are  chiefly  used  to 
produce  the  different  shades ;  chrome  yellow  for  those  Indining  to  yellow, 
as  the  parrot,  Basle,  Kassel,  and  sometimes  Neuwied-green.  l%e  pigment 
is  produced  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  crystallized  verdigris  with 
white  arsenic,  by  which  an  olive  green  precipitate  is  immediately  formed  of 
anenite  of  copi)er,  which  at  a  boiling  heat  is  changed  to  a  fine  crystallized 
powder  of  a  briUiant  green  colour ;  or  by  forming  ^hede's  green  from  arse- 
nite  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  dbanging  this  into  Schweinfiut 
green  by  boiling  it  with  vinegar.  The  more  slowly  the  process  of  cooling 
the  fluid  goes  on,  and  the  slower  the  precipitation  of  this  double  sidt  in  con- 
sequence takes  place,  the  greater  and  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the  small 
crystalline  granules.  By  cooling  it  quicker,  and  also  by  pulverizing  the 
Schweinfiirt  green,  the  more  pale-green  pulverulcoit  English  green  is  ob- 
tained. The  first  does  not  cover  so  well  as  the  latter  on  account  of  its  crys- 
talline nature ;  but  is  possessed  of  greater  brilliancy.  Both  articles  are 
used  as  oil,  water,  and  lime-colours,  and  form  at  present  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  green  pigments.  One  Saxon  manufactory  known  to  me  alone 
TOodnces  at  the  present  time  30,000  lbs.  of  Schwemfurt  green  per  annum, 
^e  proportion  of  the  combined  arsenious  acid  varies  in  the  different  sorts 
from  15  to  75  per  cent.  But  most  of  them  contain  in  addition  varying  pro- 
portions of  it  in  a  free  state,  which  can  easily  be  extracted  by  digestion  with 
water. 

XL  MixTUBES  OF  Prussian  Blue  and  Chsome  Yellow  are  sold  as 
green  cinnabar,  oil  green,  Neapolitan,  Foliage  QLaub),  chrome,  beautiful  (^Schdn)^ 
covering  {Deck),  mignionefte,  myrtle,  and  American  green.  This  colour  is 
much  inferior  to  the  former,  but  is  still  much  in  use  on  account  of  its  dieap- 
ness  and  covering  quality,  chiefly  as  an  oil-colour.  It  is  manufactured  m 
about  fourteen  shades  in  the  form  of  powder,  from  the  brightest  yeUow- 
green  to  the  deepest  blueish-green.  The  price  is  from  3  to  12  gr.  per  lb. 
It  is  used  both  for  oil  and  water  painting ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  as  lime- 
colour,  since  both  the  Prussian-blue  and  the  chrome-yellow  are  decomposed 
by  lime. 

Oxgde  of  chrome  is  also  often  called  chrome  green,  but  is  only  used  as 
an  enamel  colour. 

BarOCs  green  is  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  yellow  lake  (^SchuttgeBf)^ 
Imt  does  not  form  an  article  of  trade. 

XII.  Ibon  Green,  silicate  and  phomhate  of  the  protoxyde  of  iron,  ex- 
clusively a  natural  product,  is  met  with  m  conmierce  under  the  names  of 
Green-earth  ;  Cgprian,  Tgrokse,  Bohemian,  and  Veroneae  green-ear^  ;  and 
Veronese,  or  French  stone-green.  Iron  green  belongs  to  the  so-called  earth 
colours,  and  is  sold  either  in  a  crude  state,  or  in  the  form  of  irregular  dark 
leek  or  olive-green  pieces  which  have  been  purified  by  washing.  It  serves 
both  as  a  water  and  oil  colour,  and  is  particnlarly  good  as  a  lime  or  house 
pigment.  There  are  only  a  few  sorts  of  it,  and  their  price  is  from  four 
to  fifteen  dollars  per  cwt 
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Xni.  Yeoetable  GBEEN.^It  is  obtained  from  the  extract  of  buck- 
thorn berries ;  and  mbced  with  alum,  is  sold  under  the  names  of  tap^em^ 
aea-Uadder,  buckthorn  berry,  or  chemical  green.  Buckthorn  berries  are 
allowed  to  ferment,  and  the  juice  then  pressed  out,  mixed  with  alum,  and 
evaporated  over  a  slow  fire  to  the  consistency  of  an  extract.  The  product 
when  cold  is  somewhat  thick,  tough,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  has  a 
shiny  fracture  ;  and  is  usually  preserved  in  pig's  bladders.  It  serves 
only  as  a  water  and  transparent  colour.    From  10  to  15  gr.  per  lb. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  does  not  furnish  another  durable  green.  Chhro- 
phyUe^  or  leaf-green,  whose  immense  variety  excites  us  to  rapturous  admir- 
ation with  every  new  Spring,  is  so  changeable  that  it  loses  its  beauty  by 
the  mere  influence  of  light  and  air. 

OBSOLETE   GREEN   PIGMENTS. 

Mineral  green  was  formerly  a  combination  of  carbonate  of  copper  ;  but 
the  term  is  now  exclusively  applied  to  arsenite  of  copx>er. 

Berlin  green  (changed  Prussian  blue)  was  an  indifferent  green  powder, 
which  was  obtained  by  applying  caustic  potash  liquor  to  several  sorts  of 
Prussian  blue. 

Mixtures  of  lu/dratcd  oxide  of  copper  with  chloride  of  copper,  sal  ammoniac, 
phosphate  and  tartrate  of  copper,  were  formerly  used  as  mineral  pigments 
by  the  names  of  Friesisch,  English  mountain,  and  Brunswick  green,  and 
green  ultramarine.  Under  the  name  of  green  ultramarine  there  has  been 
recently  introduced  into  commerce  a  pigment  having  a  composition  analo- 
gous to  lapis-lazuli  blue,  wliicli  being  a  very  harmless  covering  pigment, 
would  become  very  important,  if  it  were  possible  to  manufacture  it  at  a 
cheaper  price,  and  in  more  lively  hues.  Also  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  or 
arseniate  of  cobalt,  with  oxide  of  zinc,  constituting  the  cobalt,  GUUrt^s,  or 
Biemann*s  gran,  which  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  ultramarine  green, 
but  is  only  used  in  porcelain  or  glass  painting. 

For  dying  and  printing  there  is  no  natural  green  pigment  known,  if  we 
except  the  recently  invented  arseniate  of  oxide  of  ckrome,  that  could  be 
fixed  on  the  fabrics  or  used  as  mineral  colour.  This  colour,  therefore, 
must  always  be  composed  of  blue  (indigo,  Paris  blue,  or  logwood)  and 
yellow  (chrome  yellow,  yellow  berries,  quercitron,  indigo  yellow,  obtained  by 
applying  nitric  acid  to  indigo). 

For  some  time  the  arsenite  and  carbonate  of  copper  have  been  used  for 
producing  the  so-called  metal,  copper,  or  poison  green;  but  the  pigment 
adhered,  on  account  of  its  little  affinity  to  the  fibre,  only  mechanically 
and  fell  ofi^as  easily  as  dust ;  and  the  fturther  use  of  it  was,  therefore,  pro- 
hibited by  the  authorities.  Wood  and  ivory  are  equally  dyed  green  by 
mixtures  of  blue  and  yellow. 

For  paper-staining  there  are  used  as  light  green  almost  exclusively  SchwetH'- 
furt  and  English  green  ;  but  for  dark  shades  mixtures  of  vegetable  yellow  and 
Prussian  blue  (seldom  indigo>  Greenish  blue  coatings  are  obtained  br 
Bremer  green  or  Brimer  blue;  green  for  flower  papers  by  sap  green  witu 
indigo. 

For  colouring  and  painting  sweetmeats,  &c.,  the  following  are  applicable : 
S<^  green,  spinach,  and  coffee  green  ;  and  mixtures  of  indigo,  blue  carmine,  or 
Paris  blue,  with  vegetable  yellow,  e,  g.  yellow  berries,  turmeric,  and  safflnon. 
For  colouring  liqueurs,  neutralized  solution  of  indigo,  with  safflower,  yellow 
berries,  turmeric  or  saffron,  and  the  chlorophylle  of  innocuous  plants. 

In  enamel  painting,  the  following  substances  are  used  for  producing  green: 
oxide  qf  chrome,  oxide  of  copper  (copperash),  nuwiieiitii  Hue,  protoxide  of  inm, 
and  combinations  of  uranium,  and  also  mixtures  of  blue  ana  yellow. 

(To  be  arnHnued,) 
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THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  A  PHILOSOPHER. 

Wb  have  before  us  a  little  book,  entitled  ''  The  Family  Medicine 
J9ooA,  being  a  catalogue  of  family  medicines,  drugs,  chemicals,  patent 
medicines,  &c.,  with  explanations  of  their  use  in  the  cure  of  diseases, 
and  the  prices  and  doses  affixed.'^  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  cheap  Drug- 
gist's price-list,  published  by  two  brothers  residing  in  a  corner-house 
at  the  west  end  of  London,  Brother  John  styling  himself  ^*  Surgeon, 
&c.,"  giving  advice  gratis,  and  having  his  name  on  the  door  in  one 
street ;  Brother  Thomas,  "  Chemist,  &c.,*'  having  a  shop-front  in  the 
other  street.    A  few  extracts  from  the  work  may  be  amusing  :— 

Universal  Embrocation, — Rubbed  on  the  skin,  cures  rheumatism,  spasms, 
braises,  and  stiffness  of  the  joints ;  applied  along  the  spine  and  chest,  it  cures 
hoopinp-coud^,    In  bottles,  Iff.  \^.  and  2«.  9tL 

Syrup  of  JDulcamara.^Thla  vegetable  preparation  cures  all  skin  diseases, 
eruptions,  scrofula,  and  other  humours ;  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  in  its 
effects.    Pints  lOff.,  half-pints,  be, 

Effluvium, — A  certain  cure  for  hoarseness,  obstinate  coughs,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing.    In  bottles,  Is,  1{J. 

Portable  Champaign. — ^This  is  a  delicious  summer  drink,  resembling 
champaign.  It  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  and  is  not  injured  by  being 
uncorked,  producing  the  same  exhilirating  and  cooling  effects.  A  half-pint 
bottle  is  equal  to  two  bottles  of  champaign.    Bottles  29.  6d,  and  4s,  6d. 

Wine  of  Meadow  Saffron. — A  tablespoonftil  e?ery  night  cures  the  gout !  ! 

Syrup  of  Poppies,  —To  procure  sleep ;  to  relieve  coughs  and  colds ;  usually 
given  to  children*    2d.  an  ounce. 

CahmeL — ^Dose,  3  to  10  grains.  Opening  against  Bile,  Fever,  &c.  (kept 
in  pills). 

PiUs  of  every  description^  from  1^  to  4d.  a  dozen.  Half-pint  mixtures, 
Is, ;  draughts,  6d.  Midwifery  fee,  £1  Is,  Suspensory  bandages  on  a  new 
and  improved  principle,  2s*  6a.  each. 

This  little  book  was  in  extensive  circulation  a  few  years  ago.  Sub- 
sequentlv,  brother  John  changed  his  residence,  and  wrote  another  little 
book,  wnich  found  its  way  to  one  of  the  Universities  in  Germany,  and 
**  quite  unexpectedly,"  the  author  received  a  diploma,  dubbing  him 
a  Doctor,  under  which  title  he  now  flourishes,  xhe  little  book  being 
rather  more  theological  than  medical,  would  seem  to  entitle  the  author 
quite  as  much  to  the  rank  of  D.  D.  as  to  that  of  M.  D. 

In  process  of  time,  the  Doctor  became  a  very  important  man,  and  by 
his  tact  and  perseverance  acquired  the  entire  confidence  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry.  The  climax  of  his  good  fortune  arrived,  he  found  himself, 
as  he  imagined,  sole  proprietor  of  a  valuable  property,  on  which  the 
Council  was  about  to  erect  a  laboratory,  under  Royal  patronap^e,  which 
edifice  would  be  under  his  supreme  control.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Council  objected  to  this  arrangement,  as  will  appear  firom  the 
following  statement  of  facts:— 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Some  consternation  has  recently  been  excited  among  the  members 
of  this  Institution  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Secretary,  who 
appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  power  he  possessed  in  the 
management,  so  far  as  to  place  his  own  name  on  the  lease  recently 
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granted  to  the  College.  This  was  not  all.  It  was  arranged  that 
three  parties  should  sign  the  lease  on  behalf  of  the  College.  The 
Secretary  havins  in  his  official  capacity  obtained  possession  of  the 
docnment,  signed  it  himself  in  due  form,  and  obtained  the  other  two 
signatures,  which  latter  were  not  legally  attested,  the  Secretary  him- 
B&,  a  paid  officer  of  the  CoUese^  being  the  witness. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Counol  shortly  afterwards  the  lease  was  duly 
examined,  and  surprise  was  expressed  that  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
was  inserted,  a  circumstance  highly  objectionable  on  principle,  as  the 
remit  proved. 

The  Secretary  being  called  upon  to  give  up  possession  of  the  lease^ 
bid  defiance  to  the  Council,  declaring  tnat  according  to  law  he  alone 
ImkI  power  over  it,  and  that  the  Council  were  in  fact  building  a  house 
en  his  property.  We  understand  that  several  special  meetings  of  the 
Council  were  held,  and  it  was  only  by  threatening  to  bring  an  action, 
and  by  resorting  to  other  summary  measures,  that  possession  of  the 
property  was  obtained. 

As  the  Council  have  not  the  power  to  dismiss  the  Secretary,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  body  at  large,  he  has  been  suspended  from  his 
office  until  the  General  Meeting,  convened  ibr  Monday,  the  31st  of 
August. 


IfOTIOBS  OF  BOOKS  XBCBXVBD. 

QUELLBN-LlTEIlATnB  DER  THEORETI8CA  ORGAIOSCH  ChEMIE  ;  odtr  VbT' 
^  Mnehmtt  dtrvam  Anfangda  Uttten  ViertheUt  dsivcrigtn  Jakrhnndtrit  fru  tvin 
Schluu  des  Jahre*  1844  aiugefuhrien  ehemisehen  Untertuehungen  iU*er  die 
EigtiuehafUn  nnd  die  Cotatitutiim  dtr  organwikBn  SuAstonMn,  Vtrer  Ffrfttn- 
iungBa  wnd  T^enttxwng  tpndueU,  Mit  sUUr  Beruekiiehligung  dtir  Literatur 
d%r  Chemie  in  ikrer  Antoendung  auf  Agrieultur,  Phjfnt>logie,  und  Pathdogie, 
cut  den  wichtigeren  deutschen  vnd  franiKsehtn  ZeiUehriften  dir  Chemia  und 
Tharmaeie  getanmeU,  in  sysUnwtische  Ordnung  tiuammenguttlU  und  mit 
au^vkrlicken  Saeh^und  iKamenregisiem  xeruhen.  Yon.  £.  T.  WoLFF, 
Fh.D.    Halle:  1845.    8vo,pp.  807.* 

The  very  extended  title  which  the  author  has  given  to  this 
book  fully  explains  the  nature  and  objects  of  hb  work.  It  is  in 
fact  a  very  complete  and  classified  catalogue  of  all  books  and 
papers  which  have  been  published  during  a  period  of  nearly 
seventy  years  on  all  subjects  appertaining  to  Organic  Chemistry. 
As  far  as  we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  use  it  we  have  found 
it  exceedingly  accurate.  It  is  a  book  the  want  of  which  must 
have  been  felt  by  most  scientific  and  reading  Chemists. 

*  {^Literaiure  of  TheoreHcal  Organic  Chemistry ;  or»  Catalogue  of  the 
Ohemical  Besearches  on  the  Properties  and  Constitution  of  Organic  Sub- 
stances, their  Combiiiations  and  Ftoducts  of  Decomposition,  made  between 
the  year  1775,  and  the  dose  of  the  year  1844.  Compiled,  with  constant 
leference  to  the  LtteratDie  of  Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Agricoltore, 
Fhysioloffy,  and  Pathology,  from  the  more  important  German  and  Frendi 
ChemicaTand  Phannaoentical  Beriodkals,  and  arranged  in  systematio 
Order  i  to  which  are  added,  complete  Indiocs  cf  Names  and  SnlitKets.] 
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Tbb  Fbilosofht  07  LiPE,  Health,  and  Disease  :  New  and  Original 
Tievf  explanatory  cf  the  Nature,  Cataes,  and  Connexion,  and  of  the  Treaiment 
of  Dieeate,  vpon  a  few  general  prineiplee,  based  vpon  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Common  Smm  ;  wkk  Rnke  for  the  Preeervtition  of  Health  and  Renovation  of 
the  Syttem,  By  Charles  SeabLE,  M.D.,  M.RC.S.E.,  and  late  of  the  E,I,C. 
Madrat  Establishment.  London  :  John  Churchill,  Frinoea  Street,  S<^a 
EdBnbaigh :  Maclachlan  and  Co.    Dublin :  Francis  and  Co.    8to.  pp.  2266. 

The  subject  of  the  above  work  u  too  medical  to  admit  of 
more  than  a  general  notice  in  this  journal.  Tlie  work  commences 
with  observations  on  life,  and  on  the  temperature  and  functions 
of  the  body.'  The  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  influence  of 
air,  diet,  and  other  circumstances,  on  health  and  disease.  A 
variety  of  disorders  are  considered,  with  the  principles  on  which 
treatment  should  be  based.  The  rules  laid  down,  have  in  some 
respects,  the  merit  of  originality,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  not  strictly  within  our  province,  appear  to 
be  in  accordance  with  common  sense. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Patent  Medicine  Licence. — Onr  readers  are  reminded  that  the 
patent  medicine  licence  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  must  be  re- 
newed on  the  first  of  September. 

**  An  Apprentice." — Lianor  arsenicalis,  or  liqnor  potasse  arsenitis,  is  not 
unGreqaently  prescribed  under  the  name  of  Liquor  Fowlerii,  when  the  phy- 
sician finds  it  requisite  to  conceal  from  a  nervous  patient  the  fact  that  the 
medicine  contains  axsenic  Every  Chemist  ought  to  be  aware  of  this  dr- 
cnmstance. 

'*  Omeoa.** — Storh  Glass. — See  voL  iL  page  777, 

A.  B  C.—Concentrated  compound  infusion  of  roses  is  liable  to  gelatinise 
if  spirit  be  used,  on  account  of  the  pectin  it  contains. 

"  Cuo.** — (1.)  The  figures  in  the  Dqiloma  represent  two  ancient  Chemists. 
^2.)  For  killing  flies,  use  a  strong  decoction  of  quassia,  sweetened  with 
brawn  sugar. 

A.  B.  C.  would  sare  U.  6d  a  year  by  becoming  a  "  registered  apprentice." 

"  A  YouNO  SwDJWNT,"— (L)  Sulphnrv— (2.)  LauOmfe  EUmetUs  of  Botany. 
—(3.)  It  i«  a  Medical  questioo. 

A.  D.  B.  P.^ A  knowledge  of  equTalent  numbers  is  essential  in  the  study 
of  Chemistry-  A  candidate  for  the  Mcyor  Examination,  should  trnderstand 
the  laws  and  principles  of  chemical  science — should  be  well  acquainted  prac- 
tically and  theoretically  with  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  Materia  Medica— should 
have  a  geoearal  knowledge  of  Medical  Botany  and  of  Toxicology. 

J.  N.  D.  (Leeds).— No  Act  of  Parliament  is  ever  likely  to  pas8»  which 
woiUd  interfere  unjustly  with  persons  already  in  business*  The  sul^eot  was 
fuUy  explained  in  our  number  for  June. 

A.P.S.  (Birkenhead).^It  is  not  our  business  to  lay  down  a  rule  on  the 
subject* 
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"  Galen." — A  Drnggbt  after  haring  serred  his  appzenticeship,  may  walk 
the  hospitals,  and  become  a  Surgeon;  but  could  not  legally  practise  as  an 
Apothecary,  unless  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  an  Apothecary. 

H.  P.  B.— Iodide  of  zinc  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  iodide  of  iron,  sub- 
stituting zinc  for  iron. 

Mr.  Ediyasbs  and  Mr.  BoTCE.~-The  communications  wUlreceire  attention. 

J.  W. — The  originator  of  Godfrey's  Cordial  had  no  connection  whaterer 
with  the  house  alluded  to. 

"  Alembicus." — ^We  cannot  tell  what  is  meant  by  Scammonine :  the 
term  would  be  incorrectly  applied  to  resin  of  scammony.  A  substance,  sup* 
posed  to  be  an  alkaloid,  has  been  said  to  exist  in  scammony,  to  which  the 
term  convohuHne  has  been  applied  :  probably  the  term  scammonine  might  be 
used  with  equal  propriety,  but  such  a  substance  is  not,  that  we  are  awar^  o^ 
known  in  commerce,  nor  has  any  satisfieictory  account  of  it  been  published. 

"GiNaEB."— The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  *^CHlof  Bricks  :*' 
heat  bricks  red-hot,  and  quench  them  in  olive  oil ;  when  they  have  imbibed 
the  oil  as  much  as  they  will,  break  them  into  small  pieces,  put  them  into  a 
tetort,  and  distil  with  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath.  The  oil  which  passes  oyer, 
is  to  be  separated  and  preserved. 

"  Illustbatio."— (1.)  We  know  of  none.— (2.)  Blaine's  Vslerinary 
Medicine, — (3.)  Wo  have  had  no  opportunity  of  observing  an  instance  of 
the  chemical  action  alluded  to.— (4)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

E.  I.  G. — There  is  no  satisfactory  method. 

J.  F. — Formulfls  for  "  freezing  mixtures*'  are  given  in  Thomson's  Dispen- 
satory and  many  other  books  of  that  class. 

A.  P.  S.— (1.)  We  do  not  know  the  composition  alluded  to.— (2.)  Rennet 
is  the  pickled  stomachs  of  calves. 

Amorphous  Quhtinb.— We  are  authorized  to  state  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet  has  no  interest  in  the  patent 

W.  D.  D.— We  reserve  the  specimen  for  a  future  occasion. 

•"ScBUTATOB," — ^We  have  received  the  communication. 

W.  O.  C.  —  There  is  at  present  no  English  translation  of  GmeUn's 
Handbuch  der  Chemie.  The  second  edition  of  Hlq  second  part  of  the  work 
(namely,  "  Organic  Chemistry")  is  not  yet  published. 

The  case  of  the  Medical  Errand  Boy  is  deferred. 

Patents  vob  discovebibs  in  Chekistbt  and  Phabmact.— It  must  not 
be  supposed  from  the  remarks  in  our  last  number  that  we  object  to  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  out  patents  for  scientific  discoveries.  Every  man  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  industry  and  talent  Our  criticism  had  reference  to 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  transaction  alluded  to  was  conducted. 

Captain  White's  Cwrrie  Power  and  PasU.^We  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  samples. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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THE  SPIRIT  LICENCE  AND  DUTIES  ACT. 

This  Act  having  now  come  into  operation,  and  regulations  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  having  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Excbe, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  in  their  respective  districts, . 
it  becomes  necessary  for  all  persons  using  stills  to  make  application 
for  the  licence,  or  in  cases  where  exemption  is  desired,  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  claimed.  We  trust  that  our  brethren  in 
general  will  afford  every  facility  to  the  officers  for  obtaining  the 
needful  information,  and  use  all  their  endeavours  to  assist  the 
Government  in  checking  illicit  distillation. 

The  following  letter  evinces  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  administer  the  law  with  as  little  severity  and  inconveni- 
ence as  possible  to  Chemists  and.  Druggists.  After  this  assurance 
it  is  not  likely  that  another  Bill  will  ^  brought  forward  without 
ample  time  and  opportunity  being  allowed  to  our  body  for  con- 
sidering its  provisions.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  not  to 
dismiss  the  subject  from  oiur  minds,  but  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  emergency  which  may  occur,  and  to  'prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Government. 

"DOWNINO  STREET, 

♦•  September  3,  1846. 

"  SiE, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
return  you  his  thanks  for  your  attention  in  sending  him  copies  of 
the  PiTAEMACEUTiCAL  JouRNAi.,  containing  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  the  Spirit  Licence  and  Duties  Bill.  The 
statement  of  what  passed  at  the  interviews  of  the  deputations  from 
the  Trade  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  perfectly  accu- 
rate, and  he  is  impressed  with  the  fairness  with  which  the  whole 
question  is  reviewed  in  the  'Observations  on  the  result  of  the 
Opposition.' 

•'  The  only  object  which  the  Government  has  in  view  is  to  prevent 
illicit  dbtillation,  and  to  frame  the  measures  necessary  for  that 
purpose  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impose  as  little  inconvenience  as 
possible  on  the  trade  of  which  you  are  a  member.  The  fair  dealer 
IS  equally  concerned  with  the  Government  in  promoting  this 
object,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  sure  that  he  may 
rely  on  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  respectable  members 
of  the  trade  in  jEraming  any  further  measures  which  may  hereafter 
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be  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  frauds,  on  account  of  which  the 
Bill  in  question  was  introduced. 

« I  am,  Sir, 

<^  Your  obedient  servant, 

<^  Jacob  Beli«,  Esq.  Gsorqe  Arbuthnot." 

This  letter  was,  of  course,  duly  acknowledged^  with  the  assur- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  that  such  as- 
^tance  would  be  gladly  afforded  in  the  event  of  any  further  mea* 
SUres  being  found  necessary. 

Having  received  inquiries  from  many  Chemists  in  reference  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  present  Act,  and  the  course  to  be  adopted 
in  complying  with  its  provisions,  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry 
on  the  subject,  and  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  tlie 
Board  of  Excise,  which  will  give  a  general  answer  to  our  Corres* 
pendents. 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

The  Board  having  had  under  consideration  the  Act  of  9  and  10  Vic., 
chap.  90,  "  To  prevent  the  use  of  Stills  hy  unlicensed  persons," 

Ordered, 

That  the  attention  of  the  several  officers  of  this  Revenue  be  called  to  the 
said  Act ;  that  they  see  that  every  person  keeping  or  using  any  Still  or 
Retort  for  the  manufSeu^ure  of  Spirit  Mixtures,  or  preparations  made  firom 
or  with  Spirits,  inunediately  take  out  a  Licence  agreeably  to  the  Act  j  and 
that,  also,  such  Licence  be,  from  time  to  tinle,  duly  renewed : 

That  the  respective  officers  insert  a  List  of  the  Persons  so  licensed  in  the 
front  of  their  Survey  Book  ;  and  that  the  sums  received  for  the  licences  be 
entered  and  brought  to  account  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  respect  of 
other  Licences  : 

That  in  case  of  any  person  requiring  to  keep  or  use  a  Still  or  Stills  for 
experiments  in  Chemistry,  or  for  the  manufacture  of  any  articles  other 
than  Spirits  or  Spirit  Mixtures,  and  not  being  desirous  of  taking  out  a 
Licence,  the  fall  particulars  of  every  such  case  be  stated  to  the  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  directions  thereon  ;  and  that  such  personalis  keep 
or  use  Retorts  only  of  less  content  than  two  gallons,  be  not  required  to  take 
out  a  Licence. 

The  several  officers  are  hereby  specially  ei^oined  not,  in  any  way,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  any  person  using  or  keeping  any  Still  or 
Retort,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  Spirit  Mixtures,  or  preparations  made 
from  or  with  Spirits,  or  for  illicit  practices  ;  in  every  mstance,  not  con- 
nected with  illicit  practices,  to  exercise  the  utmost  forbearance  ;  and  in  any 
case  of  doubt,  to  report  the  same  to  the  Board  for  special  directions. 

A  Form  of  Licence  having  been  prepared  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Board,  such  supply  thereof,  as  may  be  required,  can  be  had  by  application 
from  the  Collectors  to  the  Storekeeper  at  this  Office,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  directions  contained  in  this  Order  are  not  to  alter  the  existing  prae* 
tice  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Act  does 
not  require  that  entry  of  the  premises  be  made,  or  that  the  name  of  tha 
party  be  written  up  over  the  premises ;  and  that  it  does  not  confer  any 
right  of  surv^  or  inspection. 

By  the  Board, 

GEO.  BALLARD 
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It  mi»t  be  understood  that  this  General  Order  is  not  addressed 
to  Chemists  and  Druggists,  but  is  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the 
officers  of  Excise.  It  is,  however,  equally  important  to  those  to 
whom  the  law  ^plies,  as  it  is  impossible  to  act  up  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  any  law,  unless  its  requirements  are  clearly  defined* 
Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  regulations  of  the  iBoard  are 
quite  satisfactory,  being  more  lenient  than  the  Act  itself.  The 
exemption  of  retorts  of  less  content  than  two  gallons  will  enable 
retail  Chemists  to  distil  their  preparations  on  a  small  scale  with- 
out taking  out  a  licence,  and  the  other  regulations  are  equally 
considerate. 

We  hope  that,  by  a  proper  administration  of  the  Act,  aided  by 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Excise  officers,  the  illicit  distillation 
of  medicinal  spirits  will  be  to  a  g^eat  extent  prevented.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  those  establishments  in 
which  it  has  been  the  practice  to  manufacture  oxalic  acid  and 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  selhng  both  these  articles  at  a  price  below 
that  at  which  they  can  be  honestly  made.  The  wholesome  inter- 
ference of  Excise  officers  in  cases  of  this  kind  will  confer  a  benefit 
on  honest  traders,  by  exposing  the  character  of  the  manufactory 
in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  evading  the  law. 

The  expUmation  hitherto  g^ven  of  tne  low  price  charged  for 
die  articles  has  been  that  it  is  done  by  a  system  of  barter,  by 
which  the  loss  on  one  commodity  is  compensated  by  the  profit  on 
another.  But  we  are  not  told  how  this  barter  is  managed,  or 
whether  all  the  molasses  taken  into  the  establishment  for  making 
oxalic  acid  are  actually  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  mysterious  compact  existing  between  these  two  products  is 
so  far  understood,  that  when  the  inquiry  is  made  whether  there  is 
much  Illicit  spirit  of  nitre  in  the  market,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
answer  that  some  parties  are  pushing  the  sale  of  oxalic  acid  at  a 
very  low  price.  This  reply  is  as  explicit  as  an  allusion  to  the 
barometer  when  inquiry  is  made  respecting  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

That  the  complaints  of  the  Board  of  Excise  have  not  been  with- 
out fomidation  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  sales  on  the  2dth 
and  26th  of  September,  of  goods  recently  seiied ;  among  which, 
are  6908  lbs.  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  202  lbs.  of  spirit  of  sal- 
volatile,  389  lbs.  of  nitric  acid,  709  lbs  of  sulphuric  acid,400  gallons 
of  strong  plain  spirits,  170  gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  4610  lbs.  of 
molasses,  &c.  &c. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  number  of  of- 
fenders is  not  so  large  as  some  persons  imagine ;  but  that  the 
bulk  of  the  frauds  are  committed  by  a  few  dishonest  persons 
whose  plans  are  so  artfully  arranged  that  they  carry  on  the  game 
to  a  wholesale  extent.     We  have  heard  much  stress  laid  on  the 
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1500  invoices  of  illicit  spirit  recently  collected  in  the  north  of 
England,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  inyoices 
emanated  from  one  distillery. 

On  this  subject  we  haye  received  a  letter  from  a  Correspondent, 
to  which  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHAEMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — I  observe  that  when  the  deputation  respecting  the  Spirit 
Licence  and  Duties  Bill  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  lion,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Excise  stated,  that  he  *'  was 
in  a  condition  to  prove  that  illicit  spirit  was  sold  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  that  during  a  journey  of  ten  days  therein, 
1500  invoices  of  spirit  from  an  illicit  distillery  had  recently  been  col- 
lected.'* In  the  name  of  the  Druggists  of  the  north  of  England,  I 
take  upon  me  to  thank  the  gentleman  who  **  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
in  the  case  alluded  to,  the  parties  purchasing  the  spirit  were  aware  that 
it  was  illicit."  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  the  distillery  alluded  to,  had 
been  established  in  this  town  many  years,  under  the  tuperiniendenee  of 
the  Excise,  but  eluding  their  vigilance,  manufactured  and  sold  quantities 
of  spirit,  sending  no  permit  certainly,  but  charging  the  dutif  paid  and 
market  price  of  the  article.  1  will  venture  to  assert  that  not  one  of 
the  Druggists  here  had  any  knowledge  of  this  fraud,  in  proof  of  which 
I  need  only  mention,  that  not  one  prosecution  followed  upon  the 
collection  of  these  1500  Invoices.  May  1  beg  the  insertion  of  this 
refutation  of  an  apparent,  but  I  hope,  unintentional,  calumny  of  the 
Druggists  of  the  north  of  England. 

1  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

E.  Wilson  Ciialloker,  M.P.S. 
Newcastle,  Sept,  I5th,  1846. 


APOLOGY  TO  DR.  GARDNER. 

We  briefly  adverted  in  our  last  number  to  the  qualifications  and 
conduct  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College  of  Che- 
mistry, mentioning  in  a  cursoiy  manner,  a  recent  occurrence  as 
reported  to  us  by  several  members  of  the  College.  Desiring  not 
to  interfere  with  the  character  of  the  Secretary  in  his  private 
capacity,  we  purposely  avoided  even  mentioning  his  name,  in 
order  tnat  the  article  might  only  attract  the  notice  of  the  parties 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  namely,  the  members  of  the  CoUege, 
and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that  Institution. 

Dr.  Gardner  having  thought  proper  to  threaten  the  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  this  Journal  with  indictments  for  the  publication  of 
a  statement  which  he  designates,  through  his  solicitor,  as  '^aggra- 
vated, malicious,  calumnious,  and  false,"  we  have  been  tmder  the 
necessity  of  investigating  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  making  the  needful  defence.     During  this  in- 
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Testigation,  we  have  discovered  that  a  trifling  inaccuracy  exists 
in  some  parts  of  our  statement,  which  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  hy  an  amended  narrative  derived  from  sources,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  indisputahle. 

We  are  told  that  we  were  in  error  in  stating  that  the  Secretary 
considered  himself  sole  proprietor"  of  the  property.  Some 
other  term  might  have  heen  more  appropriate.  We  understand 
that  the  lease  was  not  (as  we  stated)  examined  hy  the  Coun- 
cil, and  for  a  good  reason,  namely,  the  Council  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  it.  ''An  action"  was  not  threatened  in  direct  terms, 
hut  was  merely  implied  in  the  remonstrance  used  to  induce  the 
Secretary  to  deliver  up  the  lease  without  ohliging  the  Council  to 
resort  to  extreme  measures.  The  Secretary  was  not  the  witness^ 
the  lease  not  having  heen  attested  at  all.  We  regret  the  occur- 
rence of  these  inaccuracies  and  others  of  a  technical  description, 
although  quite  unimportant  as  affecting  the  general  merits  of  the 
case,  as  wUl  he  seen  hy  the  amended  account  wliich  is  subjoined. 

But  the  whole  statement  having  been  designated  as  ''  false,''  we 
must  review  it  from  the  commencement.  The  publication  of  the 
little  book  with  the  list  of  medicines,  is  denied.  We  have  ascer- 
tained that  Dr.  Gardner  placed  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the 
printor,  superintended  the  printing,  paid  the  printer's  bill,  and 
resided  in  the  house  from  which  the  book  was  issued.  His  pro- 
fessional advertbement  occupies  one  page  of  the  cover,  the  title- 
page  being  in  the  name  of  "  T.  Gardner,  Chemist."  The  doctor 
considers  it  a  libel  to  be  accused  of  publishing  that  which  he 
caused  to  be  printed,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  sanction.  We 
doubt  whether  a  jury  would  recognize  the  distinction. 

Our  information  that  the  degree  of  M.D.  was  conferred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  other  little  book,  was  derived  from  a  source  the 
authenticity  of  which  we  had  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  we  have 
no  wish  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  and  therefore  withhold  our 
evidence,  hoping  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  produce  it. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  received  the  following 
VINDICATION  OF  DR.  GARDNER. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAJ^. 

Sir,— To  the  attacks  of  that  degraded  portion  of  the  public  press 
which  traffics  in  scurrility,  I  am  and  ever  have  been  indifferent;  but 
when  a  journal  which  is  the  avowed  organ  of  a  great  Society,  com- 
posed of  a  class  for  which  I  entertain  no  little  respect,  and  amongst 
the  l^Iembers  of  which  1  reckon  many  friends,  so  far  departs  from  its 
usual  course  as  to  insert  an  attack  on  my  character,  I  feel  myself 
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called  on  to  point  out  its  injustice,  and  to  claim  from  it  at  least  an 
adherence  to  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  I  protest  against  the  tone  and  spirit  of  your 
article  entitled  **  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  Philosopher,"  as  un- 
worthy of  tlie  character  of  a  professedly  scientific  journal.  It  is  quite 
true  that  I  have  risen  ;  hut  of  no  step  in  my  rise  am  I  ashamed.  By 
going  a  little  further  back  you  might  have  traced  me  in  a  far  humbler 
position  than  as  a  medical  man  associated  with  a  relative  who  was  a 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  The  little  book  of  that  relative,  which  yoa 
quote,  contains  many  things  of  which  I,  of  course,  do  not  approve; 
but  at  the  same  time,  if  corrected  and  modified,  it  contains  the  germ 
of  a  book  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  highly  useful  both  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  the  public.  I  am  not  yet  ashamed  of 
my  connexion  with  him.  I  should  not  feel  myself  disgraced  by  a 
similar  connexion  with  anv  one  of  many  thousands  of  the  members 
of  your  body.  The  somewnat  unusual  enterprise  indicated  by  pub- 
lishing  that  little  book  has  caused  my  relative  also  to  '*  rise."  He  is 
now  most  successfully  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. — I  adhered  to 
physic 

The  next  branch  of  your  attacks  contains  most  injurious  mis-state- 
ments, which  I  cannot  imagine  yon  or  any  person  who  holds  office  in 
your  Society  could  or  would  emanate.  *•  Some  enemy  has  done  this." 
1  trust  I  have  no  enemy  amongst  you,  if  I  have,  it  has  not  arisen 
from  any  act  of  mine. 

In  attempting  to  establish  a  College  of  Chemistry,  I  had  hoped  to 
'Occupy  a  widely  different  field  from  that  of  your  Society,  my  object 
was  to  advance,  with  other  branches  of  science.  Physiology  and 
Pathology.  If  you  have  a  copy  of  my  *^  Proposal**  at  hand,  be  kind 
enough  to  look  at  it,  and  you  will  perceive  that  I  had,  in  my  design 
for  a  College,  no  hostility  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 

I  laboured  at  the  work  for  three  years,  and  in  the  end  have  only 
reached,  as  was  said  at  one  of  your  meetings  **  a  great  array  of  names 
and  very  little  money."  Twelve  months  ago  I  took  the  premises, 
16,  Hanover  Square,  on  my  own  responsibility :  no  one  but  myself  waSf 
from  June,  1845,  to  June,  1846,  legally  responsible  for  the  rent,  taxes^ 
■&C.,  amounting  to  upwards  of  £400  a  year.  During  that  time  I  inces- 
santly exerted  myself  to  get  three  persons  to  take  the  lease,  but  I 
could  not.  The  settlement  of  that  matter  was  left  by  the  Council  in 
my  hands  ;  at  last  it  was  only  by  joining  in  it  myself  that  the  lease 
could  be  completed  :  my  name  was  associated  with  two  others,  not 
by  me,  but  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Council ;  when  done  it  was  objected 
to  by  a  small  clique  in  the  Council.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
after  it  was  known,  passed  a  resolution  to  give  me  a  uiauEa,  more 
HONOURABLE,  and  SCIENTIFIC  positiou  in  the  College  than  that  I  had 
occupied. 

The  yolc  of  suspension  from  my  office  of  Secretary  was  passed  at  a 
small  meeting,  after  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  had  left 
town,  and  for  a  cause  totally  distinct  from  the  matter  of  the  lease. 

I  believe  that  act  to  have  been  one  unjustifiable  in  every  way,  and 
the  work  of  a  small  party  in  the  Council. 

I  resigned  my  connection  with  the  College  for  the  sake  of  peace  to 
the  Institution,  and  for  my  own  interests.  My  practice  being  Incom- 
parably more  important  to  me  than  the  paltry  pay  of  Secretary. 
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I  repudiate  as  utterly  false  and  groundless  any  and  every  insinuation 
of  mercenary  motiyes  in  my  exertions  for  the  adyancement  of  science 
through  the  College.  I  haye  spent  X500  in  that  ohject.  I  could  ^aln 
nothing  by  having  my  name  in  the  lease — my  co-lessees  gain  nothmg. 
The  Institution  is  now^  as  it  has  been  for  twelve  months  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  dissolution  for  want  of  funds. 

How  could  it  proceed  whilst  I  was  the  sole  holder  of  the  premises^ 
and  without  a  lease  ?  I  repeat  I  could  get  no  one  else  to  join  in  it; 
and  one  of  the  noblemen  who  signed  it  did  so  inadvertently,  and  wishes 
heartily  to  get  out  of  it,  as  I  do  myself.     I  am  still  a  lessee. 

These  facts  will  show  you  how  widely  you  have  been  misled  from 
the  path  of  truth  by  your  informant.  I  cannot  believe  for  a  moment 
that  such  papers  as  tnat  directed  against  me  can  raise  the  character  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  or  gratify  the  Members  of  your 
excellent  Society.  That  they  should  accomplish  the  purpose  of  one 
individual,  who  is  publicly  and  privately  exerting  himself  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  a  better  object,  to  injure  me^  I  scarcely  believe ;  but 
with  yoiur  readers  I  wish  to  be  put  right. 

A  nill  and  detailed  statement  of  the  origin,  present  state,  difficulties 
and  prospects  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  will  be  found  in  my 
*<  Farewell  Address  to  the  Members^"  a  copy  of  which  is  at  the  serviee 
of  any  one  on  application. 

If  I  had  been  aeked  previous  to  the  publication  of  your  last  number, 
"who  of  all  the  known  contributors  to  the  public  press  was  the  least 
likely  to  have  made  a  personal  attack  on  me  or  any  other  individual, 
without  being  acquainted  with  the  facts,  my  answer  would  probably 
have  been  Mr.  Jacob  Bell.  If  now  he  refuses  insertion  to  this  brief 
reply,  it  will  add  to  my  surprise  that  I  should  have  been  so  mistaken 
in  my  estimate  of  his  character. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  seryanc, 

JOHN  GARDNER. 
51,  Mortimer  St,  Cavenduh  Square, 
September,  1846. 


COUNTER  STATEMENT. 

Wb  have  received  an  authenticated  account  of  the  recent 
occurrence  at  the  Rotal  College  of  Chemistry,  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College,  who  had  access  to  the  requisite  documents. 

The  propriety  of  condensing  it  into  the  form  of  a  short  abstract, 
was  under  consideration,  when  Dr.  Gardner's  letter  arrived 
(Sept.  24th).  On  comparing  the  two  documents*  we  find  so 
much  discrepancy,  that  we  could  not,  injustice  to  the  College, 
publish  Dr.  Gardner's  letter  entire,  without  giving  the  full  state- 
ment on  the  other  side. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  Monday,  the  27th  day  of 
July,  1846,  at  fiye  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

TuE  Earl  of  Ducib  in  the  Chair, 
The  Secretary  having  read  a  statement  to  the  Meeting, 
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It  was  proposed  hy  Benjamin  Bokd  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  seconded 
hy  Dr.  Daniel, 

"  That  the  Secretary  do  lay  on  the  table  the  counterpart  of  the  leaae 
of  the  premises  from  Mr.  Malcolm." 

The  Secretary  having  declined  to  produce  the  counterpart  lease 
retired  from  the  meeting,  leaving  the  statement  read  by  him  with  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Dalryhfle  then  read  a  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of 
Accounts. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

"A  considerable  time  since  it  was  directed  by  the  Council  that  a 
lease  should  be  prepared,  vesting  the  premises  in  Hanover-square  in 
the  names  of  three  geudcraen,  and  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  this  would  be  done  as  soon  as  three  persons  then  named,  viz,,  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount  Newry  and  Morne,  and  James 
Adam  Gordon,  Esq.,  should  have  arrived  in  town.  To  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  Sub-Committee  they  find  this  lease  has  been  prepared 
and  executed,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Secretary  has  been  inserted 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Council  as  one  of  the  lessees, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  alone. 

"  The  Sub-Committee  cannot  forbear  to  express  their  great  regret  at 
the  difficulties  they  have  experienced  from  tlie  Secretary  in  their  attempt 
to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  lease,  and 
to  permit  another  name;  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  to  be  inserted 
in  its  place.  Tliey  have  in  vain  tried  to  show  him  the  wrong  position 
they  feel  he  has  placed  himself  in,  in  giving  instructions  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  College,  without  previous  communication  with  or  con- 
sent of  the  Council 

^*  They  lament  to  add,  that  he  has  carried  his  obstruction  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  summon  a  Committee  of  Management  at  their  request  for 
Monday^  the  20th  July,  1846,  after  a  delay  of  two  days,  asked  for  and 
granted  to  the  Secretary.  An  intimation  was  also  given  by  the 
Secretary  to  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
that  the  doors  of  the  College  would  be  shut  against  him,  if  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  Meeting  of  the  said 
Committee." 

J  t  was  resolved, 

**  That  Mr.  Fuller,  the  solicitor  of  the  College,  be  called  to  the  Meeting 
and  give  information  as  to  the  lease." 

Mr.  Poller  being  called  in  stated,  that  the  premises  were  in  the 
first  place  taken  under  a  memorandum  of  agreement  between  Mr. 
Davies  on  the  part  of  the  lessor,  and  Dr.  Gardner  on  the  behalf  of 
six  individuals  therein  named,  which  agreement  bears  date  the  28th 
of  June,  1845. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  read  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Gardner  on  th 
subject  of  the  lease,  and  stated  that  he  received  his  instructions  from 
Dr.  Gardner,  to  insert  his.  Dr.  Gardner's  name  in  the  lease,  as  one  of 
the  lessees. 

Lord  Ducie  then  retired  from  the  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  Dr.  Gardner,  to  Induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  counter- 
part lease  in  an  amicable  manner.     On  his  Lordship's  return,  he 
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infornoecl  the  meeting  that  he  had  commmiicated  with  Dr.  Gardner, 
who  said  he  had  not  the  counterpart  lease  with  him  ;  but  that  he, 
Br.  Gardner,  would  deliver  it  up  to  the  Council  at  their  next  meeting. 

At  an  Adioumed  Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  29th  of  July,  1846,  at  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.  in  the  Chair, 

It  was  resolved^ 

That  Dr.  Gardner  be  required  to  lay  on  the  table  the  counterpart  lease, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  to  Lord  Ducie  on  Monday  last. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  Dr.  Gardner,  when  he  referred  the 
matter  to  his  solicitor,  and  withdrew  from  the  Meeting. 

Dr.  Gardner  afterwards  appeared  before  the  Meeting,  and  delivered 
up  the  counterpart  lease,  which  bore  neither  date  nor  attestation, 
stating  that  he  had  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  lawyer  with  whom  he  had  placed  it. 

At  a  Meetinj^  of  the  Council  held  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  August, 
1846,  at  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Committee  presented 
a  report,  of  which  the  following  is 

▲N  BXTBACT. 

"  It  appears  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Council, 
Dr.  Gardner  had  taken  upon  himself  to  order  the  clerk  of  the  works 
to  suspend  th^continuation  of  the  building.  Foiled  in  this  order,  he 
deliberately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Architect,  instructing  him  to 
suspend  the  works,  without  consulting  the  Building  Committee,  the 
Committee  of  Management,  or  the  supreme  governing  body,  the 
Council,  assembled  on  that  very  day,  and  witn  which  he  was  so 
repeatedly  in  communication.'' 

It  was  resohedf 

**  That  Dr.  Gardner  be  suspended  from  his  office  of  Secretary,  and  that 
the  duties  thereof  be  performed  by  Mr.  Johnson. 


On  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  discharge 
his  official  duties  at  the  College,  about  half-past  nine  in  the  morning, 
he  was  prevented  from  entering,  the  doors  being  fastened.  The  window- 
shutters  were  also  closed,  the  knocker  taken  off  the  door,  and  the 
exterior  of  the  premises  bearing  all  the  appearance  of  a  place  in  a 
state  of  vacation.  On  trying  to  open  the  door  in  the  usual  manner  by 
means  of  his  latch  key,  it  was  partially  opened  by  Dr.  Gardner  (the 
chain  being  so  affixed  as  to  prevent  entrance)  who  told  him,  that  he 
wotdd  not  oe  permitted  to  enter.  That  he  had  no  personal  hostility 
towards  him,  Mr.  Johnson,  as  an  individual,  but  that  he  was  taking 
legal  proceedings,  and  had  written  to  the  parties  interested. 

Mr.  Johnson  replied,  that  he  thougnt  it  a  strange  proceeding, 
and  that  if  he,  Dr.  Gardner,  did  not  then  admit  him,  he  would 
immediately  take  steps  to  procure  admission. 

Dr.  Gardner  replied,  *  Never  mind,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  am  well 
advised,  I  have  men  in  possession,  and  am  quite  prepared  to  repel 
force  by  force.' 

Mr.  Johnson   then  applied  to  Mr.   Fuller,  the  Solicitor  to  the 
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College,  for  bis  advice  and  assistance  as  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
to  regain  possession  of  tbe  premises,  on  consulting  with  whom,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  use  immediate  means  to  obtain  as  quiet  an  entrance 
as  possible^  Mr.  Fuller  at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
expedient  for  Sir  James  Clark,  as  one  of  the  Council,  and  also  one  of 
tbe  parties  on  whose  behalf  the  original  agreement  for  a  lease  was 
made,  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  persontdly  for  admission  into  the 
premises,  and  that  on  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Gardner  to  admit 
him,  an  entrance  should  be  at  once  effected  in  the  rear  of  the  premises^ 
in  as  quiet  a  way  as  possible.  Sir  James  Clark  agreed  to  this  arrange* 
ment,  and  at  about  a  quarter  past  twelve  o*clock  applied  at  the  door 
of  the  College  and  demanded  admission.  The  man  having  the  charge 
of  the  door  refused  to  admit  Sir  James ;  but  withdrew  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  supposed,  of  receiving  directions  from  Dr.  Gardner.  He 
returned,  however,  immediately,  and  without  giving  a  reply,  slammed 
the  door  in  Sir  James  Clark*s  face. 

An  entrance  was  then  effected  into  the  house  by  the  back  door  on 
the  basement,  and  also  by  the  back  door  on  tl\e  ground  floor,  and  Mr. 
Fuller  placed  two  men  in  possession  of  tbe  premises.  A  strong  re- 
sistance was  made  after  such  entry  was  effected,  on  the  part  oif  the 
men  employed  by  Dr.  Gardner,  one  of  whom  seized  one  of  the  men 
after  he  had  entered  by  the  throat,  causing  him  several  times  to  cry 
murder.  On  entering  the  house,  other  persons  were  found  in  addition 
to  the  usual  inmates,  namely,  the  man  who  principally  obstructed  the 
entrance,  and  who  assaulted  the  man  as  before-mentioned,  and  Mr. 
Strauss,  who  called  himself  the  friend  of  Dr.  Gardner,  and  who  had 
armed  himself  with  a  poker.  Dr.  Gardner  had,  as  it  afterwards  ap« 
peared,  left  the  house  at  the  moment  the  entrance  was  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Phillips,  his  solicitor,  who 
resides  in  Titchfield  Street.  He,  however,  shortly  appeared,  with 
Mr.  Phillips,  when,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  the  two  solicitors 
withdrew  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Fuller  states,  that  after  much  discussion  between  them  it  was 
agreed  that  he,  Mr.  Fuller,  should  leave  his  man  in  possession  of  the 
premises,  for  whom  Dr.  Gardner  should  have  a  bed  made  up,  and  that 
a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  College  should  be  called, 
allowing  an  interval  of  fourteen  days.  Subsequently  it  was  arranged 
upon  the  request  of  Dr.  Gardner,  that  Mr.  Fuller  should  withdraw 
his  man  out  of  possession,  Dr.  Gardner  giving  his  word  of  honour 
that  free  ingress  and  egress  should  at  all  times  be  given  to  all  parties 
in  any  way  belonging  to  the  College.  This  was  settled  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Phillips,  who  gave  the  keys  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
bouse  to  Mr.  Fuller,  the  key  of  the  street-door  having  been  previously 
given  to  him.  Mr.  Fuller  then  gave  the  keys  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
eft  the  house  with  his  men^  leaving  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  room. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  distinctly  stating  our 
opinion,  that  it  b  the  duty  of  the  Editor  of  any  journal  or  periodi- 
cal publication  to  animadvert  upon  the  management  of  public  in- 
stitutions, and  to  notice  the  qualifications  and  conduct  of  the 
officers,  or  any  other  circumstance  in  which  the  prosperity  of  such 
institutions  is  concerned. 
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The  Editor  of  a  daily  newipaper  avails  himself  of  Hie  freedom 
of  the  press  to  criticize  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  members  of 
ihe  Government,  or  of  other  persons  holding  public  situations.  1£ 
a  Secretary  of  State  were  to  take  possession  of  his  office,  barricade 
ihe  doors,  and  deny  admission  to  other  public  officers  who  had  as 
much  right  of  entry  as  himself,  the  Times  and  the  Morning 
Chronicle  would  lash  him  without  mercy.  The  Secretary  of  the 
College  of  Chemistry  rides  rough-shod  over  the  managers,  with 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  at  their  head — the  Editor  of  a 
journal  devotes  a  page  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  circumstance,  and 
is  threatened  with  an  indictment. 

We  sincerely  regret  the  triffing  technical  inaccuracies  which  we 
have  pointed  out;  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions  on  the  evidence  now  before  them. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

At  an  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  held  on  Monday, 
the  3l8t  of  August,  1846,  pursuant  to  notice  in  the  public 
papers,  duly  given  for  that  purpose, 
BENJ.  BOND  CABBELL,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the.Chair, 

The  Council  presented  their  Report,  and  the  same  having  been 
read  to  the  Meeting, 

It  WBS proposed  by  Neil  Arkott,  M.D. ;  seconJedhy  John  SpaaoiN.  M.D- 
and  resolved  uDanimously, 

**  That  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and  adopted." 

The  Abstract  Account  of  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Col- 
lege from  Midsummer,  1844,  to  the  22d  of  August  instant,  having 
been  read. 

It  was  resolved, 

^  That  the  some  be  entered  on  the  Minutes.*' 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Gardner  as  Secretary  to  the  College  having 
been  presented  and  read  to  the  Meeting, 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Trrs ;  seconded  by  Sir  James  Clark,  and 
retohfed  unanimously, 

**That  inasmuch  as  the  late  Council  has  somewhat  exceeded  its  year  of 
office  since  the  date  of  the  last  Meeting,  this  General  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry  hereby  sanctions  and  approves  all  acts  done 
by  them  since  the  expiration  of  the  year  dating  from  the  29th  of  July, 
1845  ;  and  that  this  General  Meeting  also  accepts  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Gardner  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  College." 

It  was  moved  by  John  Dalrthple,  Esq.;  seconded  by  Bobert  Warino- 
TON.  Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously, 

**  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  His  Boyal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  for  the  warm  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Chemistry,  and  for  his  condescension  in  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  laboratories. 

•*  That  this  Vote  of  Thanks  be  presented  to  His  Boyal  Highness  by  Sir 
James  Qark." 

It  was  proposed  by  Br.  Ashwell  ;  duly  seconded,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously, 

**  That  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  be  named  Ylce-Presidents 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Chemistzy : 
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His  Grace  the  Diike  of  SotherUnd 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  (if  Breadal- 
bane 

The  Most  Nuble  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe 

The  Rt.  Key.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham 

The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ojiford 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Essex 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  FUzwilliam 

TheRt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducle 

Tlie  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellcsmere 

It  was  moved  by  Koger  Gadsden,  Esq. ;  seconded  by  Atkinson  Mohlky# 
STsq.,  and  r««o/t;tf£f  unanimously, 

"  That  the  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  do  constitute  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  College  be  vested  in  them,  together  with  the  appomt- 
ment  and  dismissal  of  all  paid  officers  and  servants  thereof."- 


The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Chichester 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell 

The  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Viscouut  Palmerston 

The  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Brougham 

The  Rt.  Hon.  LgkI  Portman 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J..ord  Viscount  Sandon 

Rt  Hon.  Sydney  Herbert,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Grey 

Sir  William  Denlson 

Baron  Llebiis; 

Professor  Faraday 

Richard  Blakeaiore,  Esq.,  M.P. 

James  Thomson,  Esq. 


I   ReT.  J.  Cumraing,  M.A. 

John  Dalryniple,  Esq. 

Henry  Daniel,  M.D. 
I   C.  G.  B.  Daubeny,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
I  James  Adam  Gordon,  Esq. 
I  Edward  Holland,  Esq. 

Charles  Holland.  M.D. 

Richard  Fort,  Esq. 

Charles  Aston  Key,  Esq. 

Captain  Thomas  Locke  Lewis,  R.E. 

George  Lowe,  Esq.,  F  R.S. 

Robert  Porrett  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

William  Prout,  Esq.,  M.D. 

D.B.  Rcid.MD. 

Georgre  Rushout  Esq.,  1st  Life  Guards 

Alfred  Samuel  Taylor.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

William  Tite.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Atkinson  Morley,  Esq. 

John  Leslie.  Esq. 

Robert  Warington,  Esq. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Antrim 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Hill 

The  Rt  Hon.  Viscount  Newry  and  Morno 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Ebrington 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Thnrlow 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  B.  Bariag.  M.P. 

Sir  J.  John  Guest  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  James  Clark.  Bait 

J.  E.  Dcnison.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Licut..Col.  Wylde 

William  Ewart,  Esq.,  MP. 

Philip  Pusey.  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Tomline,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  Wakley,  Esq..  MP. 

William  Beckett  Esq.,  M.P. 

Neil  Arnott  M.D. 

Benjamin  Guy  Bablngton,  M.D. 

John  Raymond  Barker,  Esq. 

Thomas  Bevan,  M.D. 

William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq  ,  F.R  S. 

Bransby  B.  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

An  Amendment  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Healy  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Members  of  Council  to  twelve;  but  which  amendment  was  after- 
wards withdrawn  by  Mr.  Healy. 

It  vrvs  proposed  by  Charles  Button,  Esq. ;  seconded  by  Peter  Squir£> 
'EAf{,t  and  re«o/re^  unanimously, 

**  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  Code  of  Laws  for  the 
government  of  the  College,  and  that  such  code  be  presented  to  a  Special 
General  Meeting  of  Members  for  their  approval." 

Votes  of  Thanks  were  passed  to  the  late  Council,  and  other  officers. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Beid  ;  seconded  by  Sir  James  Clark  ;  and 
ruolved  unanimously, 

**  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Special  Committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  giving  a  Diploma  to  Students  who  have 
followed  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Chemistry." 

In  drawing  up  our  amended  statement  respecting  the  Secretary 
of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  we  could  not  avoid  in  some  degree 
implicating  the  College  hy  exposing  the  particulars  of  a  transaction 
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which  occurred  within  its  walls.  Having  been  obliged  to  go  thus 
far  into  the  subject,  we  think  it  right  to  give  some  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  tne  catastrophe,  so  as  to  remove  any  unfavourable 
impression  which  might  otherwise  exist  agunst  the  institution 
itself. 

We  have  always  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  avowed  object  for 
which  the  College  was  projected ;  and  the  distinguished  patronage 
which  it  has  in  so  short  a  time  acquired,  is  m  stS&cient  proof  that 
the  importance  of  this  object  was  appreciated  by  the  ncA>ility  and 
gentry  of  the  country.  But  we  have  from  the  commencement 
observed,  with  regret  and  apprehension,  an  imder  current  in  the 
proceedings,  which  destroyed  our  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
some  of  the  most  active  projectors,  and  which  led  us  irresistibly  to 
the  conviction  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  denouement  would  take  place 
which  would  astonish  the  noble  patrons  of  the  College.  The 
denouement  has  occurred,  and  this  timely  exposure  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  parties  to  whom  we  allude  is  a  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

The  first  error  in  the  establishment  of  the  College,  was  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  members  of  the  original  Council,  who  com- 
menced by  decrying  in  unmeasured  terms  British  Chemists  in 
general  (dways  excepting  a  few  who  had  been  students  at  G lessen), 
and  by  this  discourtesy  caused  the  project  to  be  viewed  with  dis- 
trust or  indifference  by  the  parties  thus  reviled.  In  this  he  was 
-  joined,  soon  after  the  College  was  proposed,  by  the  late  Secretary, 
to  whose  presevering  exei*tions  the  Institution  is  much  indebted  for 
the  progress  which  it  made  at  its  commencement.  At  one  period, 
for  lack  of  funds,  a  special  appeal  was  made  to  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  and  as  an  inducement  to  co-operate,  expectations  were 
held  out  that  for  every  guinea  subscribed,  a  certain  number  of 
analyses  would  be  permnned  at  a  merely  nominal  charge  at  the 
laboratory  of  the  College.  This  proposal  naturally  excited  the 
indignation  and  hostility  of  all  analytical  Chemists,  and  was  there- 
fore withdrawn. 

The  College  being  ostensibly  founded  to  retrieve  the  credit  and 
character  of  the  British  nation  in  reference  to  the  science  of  Che- 
mistry, it  appeared  to  us  inconsistent  with  this  object  to  commence 
by  reviling  the  representatives  of  that  science  in  this  country,  and 
to  follow  this  up  by  the  appointment  of  a  foreigner  (however  dis- 
tinguished he  might  be)  as  the  director  of  a  College  which  was 
designed  as  a  "  national  Institution." 

Some  of  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance  for  ob- 
taining names  on  the  list  of  supporters,  were  such  as  we  cannot 
approve  in  cases  of  this  kind.  In  illustration,  we  may  mention  a 
conversation  which  is  currently  reported  to  have  occurred  between 
two  of  the  parties  whose  names  were  placed  on  the  printed  list, 
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and  who  himpened  (o  meet  A,  Whatis  tliunewColkgeofClie* 
mifltry  which  I  hear  bo  much  canyassed?  B.  The  very  questica 
I  was  about  to  aak  you.  J.  I  know  very  little  about  it,  but 
allowed  my  name  to  stand  because  I  understood  that  yon  had 
taken  up  the  subject.  B,  I  consented  because  I  saw  your  name 
on  the  list,  and  therefore  concluded  that  it  must  be  worthy  of 
support 

The  artifice  thus  e^Kised  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  when  de- 
tected operated  in  some  cases  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  an 
institution,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  sufficiently  desirable 
to  commend  itself  to  the  notice  of  all  lorers  of  science  on  its  own 
merits.  In  course  of  time,  however,  these  difficulties  were  over* 
come,  the  College  was  taken  up  and  supported  by  some  of  the 
nobility  and  professional  men,  with  great  spirit,  and  rapidly  gained 
influence  ana  streneth  in  consequence. 

One  unaccountable  oversight  remains  to  be  noticed.  The 
College  is  patronized  and  supported  by  noblemen  of  the  highest 
rank,  with  a  few  professors  and  medical  men.  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  is  its  President — the  first  stone  has 
been  lidd  imder  flattering  circumstances — ^and  the  laboratories 
are  almost  completed ;  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  College 
has  neither  laws  nor  constitution ! 

The  only  safe  and  proper  course  in  forming  a  public  institution, 
is  to  decide  in  the  first  instance  what  shall  be  its  constitution — to 
define  the  nature  of  its  government,  the  number  and  respective 
powers  of  the  officers,  whether  honorary  or  otherwise,  with  the  mode 
of  election,  and  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  as  the  basis  of  the  future 
management  Until  this  is  done  the  institution  can  scarcely  be  sud 
to  have  any  political  existence.  In  the  case  before  us  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  absence  of  method  or  regfularity,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 
From  the  third  resolution  it  appears  that  the  Council  had  exceeded 
their  year  of  office,  and  we  understand  that  during  about  a  month 
ihey  had  been  acting  in  the  management  of  the  College  without 
authority,  the  period  for  which  they  were  elected  having  expired. 
If  efficient  laws  had  existed  it  would  have  been  the  positive  duty 
of  the  Secretary,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Council,  to  issue 
the  summonses  for  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the  proper  time.  Again, 
forty-one  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  Members  of  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A  member  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  num- 
ber be  limited  to  twelve.  So  completely  open  was  this  question 
that  any  other  member  might  have  4noved  that  the  number  be 
increased  to  a  hundred,  and  the  meeting  was  competent  to  pass  any 
one  of  these  resolutions — ^no  restriction  whatever  existing  as  to  the 
number  of  members  to  be  elected. 

In  the  absence  of  laws,  the  College  has  been  regulated  chiefly 
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by  resolutioiui  of  Council,  and  ibese  are  dispersed  among  die 
other  records  in  the  minute  book.  If  a  member  should  desire 
information  on  any  point  relating  to  the  management^  he  must 
either  search  through  the  pages  of  these  records,  or  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  who,  having  the  charge  of  the  books,  is  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  contents.  It  is  the  duly  of  a  Secretary  to  make 
the  needful  preparations  for  every  meeting  of  Council^  and  on  many 
occasions  to  prepare  resolutions  relating  to  matters  which  officially 
come  under  his  cognisance^  which  resolutions  when  passed  would, 
according  to  such  an  arrangement  as  that  aboye  stated,  become 
in  fact  the  Laws  of  the  Institution.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  College  having  taken  a  very  prominent  part 
in  its  establishment^  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Council, 
possessed  an  amount  of  power  mcompaiible  with  the  usual  functions 
of  a  paid  officer.  In  proportion  as  this  state  of  affairs  was  hazard- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  College,  it  was  no  doubt  flattering 
to  the  Secretary,  who  by  his  own  peculiar  tact,  aided  by  fortuitous 
circumstances,  had  acquired  a  position  in  which  he  might  almost 
be  styled  the  Solon  of^the  institution.  One  other  move  remained 
to  be  made,  and  if  this  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  won  the 
game,  providing  permanently  for  himself  and  £Eunily  in  a  position 
from  which  the  Council  could  not  at  any  time  displace  him,  with- 
out relinquishing  the  premises  in  which  the  College  was  located. 
By  the  counter  move  of  the  Council,  the  Secretary  was  check- 
mated. 

The  College  having  escaped  the  snare  into  which  it  had  almost 
Sallen,  and  the  Secretary  as  well  as  his  friend  before  alluded  to, 
being  no  longer  concerned  in  the  management,  we  feel  encouraged 
to  hope  that  it  will  thrive  and  prosper.  We  have  hitherto  ab- 
stained from  any  comments  on  the  proceedings,  in  the  conviction 
that  the  abuses  which  we  knew  to  exist  would  ere  long  expose 
themselves^  and  that  untU  the  occurrence  of  the  crisis  no  critidsm 
would  be  of  any  avail. 

No  institution  ever  enjoyed  brighter  prospects,  as  far  as  pa- 
tronage is  concerned,  than  the  College  of  Chemistry  does  at  this 
moment.  The  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  are  creditable  and 
patriotic^  and  judicious  means  should  be  adopted  for  effectually 
carrying  out  these  objects,  and  for  guarding  against  the  perversion 
of  the  institution  to  unworthy  purposes. 

The  most  important  subject  for  consideration  is  the  formation  of 
a  code  of  laws,  a  task  which  we  understand  is  already  undertaken ; 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  College  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 
thejudgment  with  which  these  laws  are  drawn  up. 

The  constitution  of  the  College  should  be  clearly  defined.  The 
government  should  be  vested  in  the  Council  for  the  time  being, 
who  should  be  responsible  to  the  members  at  large,  and  call^ 
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upon  te  report  their  proceedings  to  the  Annual  Meetins^.  The 
Secretary  snould  be  under  the  controul  of  the  Council,  andno  paid 
officer  should  be  elected  by  the  members  at  large.  The  regulations 
respecting  the  laboratory  should  be  maturely  considered ;  and  on 
this  subject  we  intend  to  offer  some  remarks  on  a  future  occasion. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  parting  with  the  late  Secretary, 
the  Council  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  very  active  officer, 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  others  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Collee;e  to  apply  their  shoulders  to^the  wheel. 
Great  names,  although  much  to  be  desired  in  the  list*of  patrons, 
will  not  be  found  effectual  in  carrying  out  the  objects  in  view 
without  the  aid  of  '^  working  men,''  experienced  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  scientific  institutions,  and  able  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
laborious  duties  involved  in  the  minor  details. 
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The  discussion  which  has  taken  place  in  this  and  some  other 
journals  respecting  the  so  called  Amorphous  Quinine,  has  not 
hitherto  resmted  in  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  questions  in- 
volved ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  left  the  Medical  Profession,  as 
well  as  Chemists  and  Druggists,  in  a  most  anomalous  position. 
Although  four  mouths  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Baron 
Liebig*s  paper,  manufacturers  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
doubt  whether  they  may  or  may  not  Airnish  the  article  in  ques- 
tion to  the  public  without  incurring  the  liability  to  legal  proceed- 
infi^s.  It  still  remains  to  be  shown  whether  the  patent  right  ap- 
phes  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  remedy  in  any  form,  and 
under  any  denomination ;  or  whether  the  prohibition  refers  only 
to  the  use  of  the  name  of  Liebig,  and  the  application  of  the  term 
"  Amorphous  Quinine"  to  a  substance  or  compound  which  has  for 
some  years  been  an  article  of  commerce  under  another  name. 
We  know  that  it  has  become  a  common  practice,  when  amorphous 
quinine  is  ordered,  to  send  quincidine  ;  and  the  two  substances, 
namely,  the  patented  article  and  quinoidine,  have  been  ascertained 
by  Chemical  examination  to  be  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  identical. 
This  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  "  Amorphous  Quinine,"  as  de- 
scribed by  Baron  Liebig  ;  which,  however,  is  not  in  the  market 
at  all,  it  being  considered  that  the  patent  proliibits  its  manufac- 
ture by  Chemists  in  general.  Indeed,  if  prepared  according  to 
the  published  process,  the  cost  would,  we  imagine,  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  equal  to  that  of  crystallized  quinine,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  ether  in  this  country. 

Various  rumours  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  in  circula* 
tion  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  this  remedy  was  in- 
troduced into  notice,  and  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  would  be 
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advantag^us  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  more  im* 
mediately  concerned,  we  think  it  right  to  advert  to  the  subject. 

In  our  number  for  August  we  pomted  out  the  fact,  that  on  the 
13th  of  May  (ten  days  before  the  publication  of  Baron  Liebie's 
paper)  a  patent  had  been  granted  to  a  Chemist  in  London  for  we 
preparation  of  this  new  remedy,  as  a  communication  from  a 
foreigner  residing  abroad. 

it  was  not  known  until  about  a  month  after  the  publication 
of  the  paper,  that  the  remedy  was  patented ;  and  daring  that 
interval  the  subject  was  frequently  brought  forward  in  the  most 

Srominent  manner,  and  with  very  flattering  eulog^ums,  in  the 
'sanceL  While  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  transaction,  and  therefore  allowed  his  pages  to 
be  the  vehicle  for  these  panegyrics  on  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
valuable  scientific  discovery  disinterestedly  g^ven  to  the  public,  it 
was  notorious  that  the  patentee  was  in  constant  communication 
with  Dr.  Gardner,  the  translator  employed  in  the  German  depart- 
ment of  that  journal,  who  read  a  paper  on  Amorphous  Quinine, 
on  the  3d  of  June,  at  a  soirie  at  the  College  of  Chemistry.  This 
completed  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  shortly  afterwanls  several 
manufacturers  announced  their  intention  to  oner  the  new  remedy 
for  sale,  on  which  the  advertisement  appeared  stating  that  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  patent.  The  profound  secresy  which  had  been 
maintained  respecting  the  patent  diiring  the  above  period  of  time 
created  some  suspicion :  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
patented  *'  amorphous  quinine*'  was  an  impure  compound,  but  little 
if  at  all  superior  to  quinoidine,  a  well  known  article  of  commerce, 
which  is  sold  at  one-fourth  of  the  price,  the  whole  transaction  was 
considered  to  be  so  mysterious  that  some  explanation  was  absolutely 
requisite. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  a  departure  from  the  usual  straight-for- 
ward course  naturally  gives  rise  to  various  conjectures,  and  in  this 
instance  it  was  currently  reported,  and  generally  believed,  that 
several  parties,  besides  the  patentee,  had  an  interest  in  the  specu* 
lation  ;  and  that  the  plan  above  mentioned  had  been  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  its  success,  by  bringing  the  new  remedy 
before  the  profession  as  a  scientific  discovery,  eulogised  in  a  widely 
dbrculated  and  influential  journal,  and  in  other  quarters — ^in  a 
manner  which  would  have  been  indelicate  had  it  been  known  to  be 
merely  a  commercial  transaction. 

We  threw  out  a  hint  on  this  subject  in  the  article  above  al- 
luded to,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet ^^  in  consequence,  personally 

*  We  were  surprised  that  the  Editor  of  the  Lomeet  did  not  contradict; 
in  his  own  journal,  the  report  which  had  been  in  circulation,  especially  after 
his  severe  comments  on  Medical  men,  in  reference  to  other  transactions  of 
an  unprofessional  character,  with  which  their  names  are  sometimes  unjustly 
associated. 

VOL.  yj.  L 
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authorised  us  to  oontmdict  the  report  aa  &r  m  coaoerned  himed^ 
dedannfi^  that  he  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  patent,  and  had 
not  the  least  idea  that  the  amcHrphous  quinine  had  been  patented 
until  he  flaw  the  advertisementy  on  the  appearance  of  which  he 
immediately  prohibited  ^e  insertion  of  any  more  puffii  in  the 
Lancet, 

Baron  Liebig  has  hitherto  observed  silence  on  the  subject 
It  is  currently  reported  that  he  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
apeculation  ;  no  contradiction  has  appeared,  and  yet  the  allegatioiL 
is  unsupported  either  by  admission  or  by  eTidence.  It  is  this 
mystery  which  we  consider  objectionable,  as  it  places  one  dT  the 
most  distinguished  Chemists  in  Europe  in  a  position  from  which 
his  high  reputation  ought  to  have  shielded  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  call  in  question  the  propriety 
of  protecting  Chemical  disooverios  by  patent — that  we  deny  to 
the  Chemical  philosopher  that  reward  to  which  he  ia  as  much  en- 
titled as  the  discoverer  of  any  improvement  in  machineiy  or  in  the 
arts.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  a  subject  for  regret  that 
men  of  science  are  in  most  cases  very  inadequately  rewarded  £<x 
their  talents  and  exertions,  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  these 
public  benefactors  not  only  appreciated,  but  substantially  recom- 
pensed, according  to  the  benefit  which  they  confer  on  mankind 
by  their  discoveries.  It  is  true,  that  some  philosophers  take  high 
ground,  and  being  insensible  to  the  ordinary  motives  of  action, 
Bacrifioe  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  science,  giving  the  result  of 
their  labours  to  the  public,  and  claiming  no  reward  but  the  fame 
of  a  philosopher  and  the  consciousness  of  adding  a  pag^  to  the 
hook  of  knowledge  ;  but  this  Utopian  disinterestedivBss  may  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  actually  to  deprive  the  parties  of  the 
means  of  continuing  their  investigations  and  enjoying  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life ;  and  while  we  admire  the  punty  of  the  motive 
we  cannot  applaud  the  prudence  of  the  sacrifice  which  it  induces. 

The  author  of  any  discovery  has  the  option  of  making  hii 
election  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  will  be  rewarded.  Eitlrar.  ha 
takes  the  highest  ground  as  a  philosopher,  and  claims  the  reputation 
of  giving  to  the  pubUc  the  benefit  of  his  labours,  or  he  chooses  the 
more  substantial  remuneration  to  which  he  is  justiy  and  honestly 
entitied.  If  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  paper  on  Amor- 
phous Quinine  had  been  published  with  the  statement,  that  the 
author  had  protected  himself  by  patent,  we  feel  persuaded  that  no 
comment  would  have  been  made  on  the  drcnmstance,  but  that 
the  profession  would  have  been  glad  to  have  contributed  at  tho 
same  time  to  the  resources  of  the  illustrious  discoverer,  and  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  by  introducing  and  reoommending  the  new 
remedy.  The  chief  anomaly  consists  in  the  ftkct,  that  tiie  patent  was 
taken  out  (secretly),  not  by  the  party  entitied  to  the  reward,  but  by 
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a  person  who  neitlier  had,  nor  protended  to  hare,  any  claim  to  the 
merit  of  the  diflcovenr.  Baron  Liebip  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
grre  the  benefit  of  hia  diBooyery  to  whom  he  pleased :  but  b^ving 
given  it  to  the  public,  he  could  not  make  it  private  property  after- 
wards. If  it  had  been  given  to  the  patentee  prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper,  why  was  the  fact  suppressed  ?  or  if  the  secret 
was  obtained  indirectly  by  him,  why  has  the  transaction  been  so 
long  unexplained?* 

The  value  of  the  discovery  is  said  to  consist  in  its  o£Gering  a 
new  and  economical  source  for  obtaining  a  medicine  which  the 
author  states  is  *'  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases,"  and  on  the  discovery  of  which  **  the  progress  of  dvili- 
sation  in  modem  times  has  depended  more  than  has  been  con- 
ceived." That  this  object  has  been  frustrated  may  be  shown  by 
comparing  the  compound  sold  by  the  patentee  as  amorphouM 
quininey  with  its  representative  quinoidinej  the  price  of  which  is 
raised  400  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  patent,  which  the  patentee 
iQfonns  us  is  intended  *^  to  protect  the  public,  the  profession,  and 
last^  though  not  least,  himsel£" 


ON   QUINOIDINE. 

BY  Ua.  R£DWOOD« 

SivcB  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  the  amorphous  quioiae, 
for  which  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  this  country,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  substance  which  has  long  been  knawu  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  Qtdnoidine^  or  Chinoidine^  numerous 
inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  difference,  if  any,  in  quaUty^ 
between  the  patented  preparation,  and  the  quinoidine  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  met  with  in  commerce.  Most  of  the  wholesale 
houses  are  now  supplying  quinoidine  at  one-fourth  the  price  of 
the  patented  amorphous  quinine,  and  there  caii  be  no  reason  why 
the  former  should  not  in  all  cases  be  substituted  for  the  latter,  if 
it  be  found  to  be  equal  to  it  in  quality. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  quinoidine  and  the  patented 
amorphous  quinine,  are  both  mixed  products,  coutaining  several 
proximate  principles,  and  that  one  part  of  these  principles  is 
soluble,  the  other  insoluble  in  ether.     Even  the  part  which  is 

*  On  TefeRing  to  the  re^rnl^tions  respecting  PatenU,  published  bj 
Messrs.  Bobertsoa  and  CJo,  of  Fleet  Street,  we  find  that  "  Any  person, 
whether  a  native  or  foreigner,  may  obtain  Letters  Patent  in  this  countij; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner  not  domiciliated  here,  the  Patent  must  be 
taken  out  on  kta  behalf  by  some  person  resident  within  the  United  King- 
dom, as  a  cmmmmieaiion  from  a  foreigner  rewUng  abroad," 

**  No  British  subject  can  Patent  in  his  name,  an  inven^on  which  is  the 
communication  of  another  British  subject,  unless  the  inventor  is  abroad, 
or  is  deceased." 
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soluble  in  ether,  is  found  on  examination,  to  consiat  of  two  or 
three  bodies,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  separated  by 
crystallization.  No  method,  however,  has  yet  been  pointed  out 
by  which  the  whole  of  these  bodies  may  be  readily  and  completely 
separated  from  each  other ;  indeed,  the  task  would  be  nearly  as 
difficult  as  that  of  resolving  a  specimen  of  extract  of  bark  mto 
its  proximate  constituents. 

But  although  quinoidine  and  the  patented  amorphous  quinine 
have  no  more  title  than  some  of  the  medicinal  extracts  to  be 
classed  among  definite  chemical  bodies,  yet  we  may  judge  of  the 
qualities  of  different  specimens  of  these  substances,  by  the  exami- 
nation of  their  physical  and  chemical  characters. 

Quinoidine,  it  is  well  known,  is  obtained  from  the  dark-coloured 
mother-liquor  remaining  after  the  crystallization  of  the  disulphate 
of  quinine.  In  the  evaporation  of  this  liquor,  similar  changes 
no  doubt  take  place  to  those  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of 
extracts ;  and  the  quinoidine  which  is  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  an  alkali,  will  be  subject  to  variations,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  heat,  and  of  atmospheric  action  to  which  the 
liquor  has  been  exposed.  Again,  if,  instead  of  adding  an  alkali 
to  precipitate  the  quinoidine,  the  liquor  be  simply  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  product,  will,  of  course,  be  very  different;  it  will  now 
be  more  or  less  soluble  in  .water,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  the  acid.  Some  specimens  of  quinoidine  are  said  to  have 
been  obtained  in  this  way. 

Thus  (|uinoidine  is  liable  to  variations  in  quality  and  in  compo- 
sition, arising  from  two  distinct  causes. 

In  examining  specimens  of  quinoidine,  with  the  view  of  esti- 
mating their  qualities,  the  following  method  may  be  adopted : 

The  specimen  should  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath^ 
until  it  ceases  to  sustain  any  further  loss  of  weight 

(a)  A  weighed  quantity  of  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  ammonia  added  to  the 
solution  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.  This  precipitate  is 
to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  and  then  weighed.  The  two  weighings  should  correspond, 
if  the  specimen  be  good. 

(If)  A  portion  of  the  dried  specimen  is  to  be  treated  with 
rectified  spirit,  in  which  it  should  be  perfectly  soluble.  Those 
specimens,  the  solutions  of  which  have  the  lightest  colour,  are 
most  free  from  smell,  and  in  taste  approach  to  a  pure  bitter, 
may  in  these  respects  be  considered  the.  best. 

(c)  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  specimen  is  to  be 
treated  with  ether  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved  by  this  men- 
struum, the  solution  being  promoted  by  trituration  in  a  mortar  ; 
the  ethereal  solution  is  to  be  submitted  to  spontaneous  evapora* 
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tion  in  a  large  porcelain  di$h,  and  the  insoluble  residue  dried  by 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  weighed.  The  insoluble  part 
should  not  amount  to  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
specimen.  After  the  residue  of  the  ethereal  solution  has  stood 
for  several  days,  it  siiould  be  examined  under  a  microscope,  when 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  two  kinds  of  crystals,  one  small  and 
acicular — the  other  larger,  in  rhombic  prisms.  The  former  of  these 
is  quinine,  the  latter  cinchonine,  the  proportions  of  which  vary 
in  different  specimens. 

I  have  met  with  no  specimens,  at  present  offered  for  sale  in 
the  London  market,  in  which  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  was 
indicated  by  the  tests  (a)  and  (6).  On  treating  different 
specimens  with  ether,  as  described  (c)»  considerable  difference  is 
indicated.  Some  specimens  contain  as  much  as  thirty-five  per 
cent  of  insoluble  matter,  while  from  one  specimen  that  I  have 
examined,  there  was  only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  residue. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  insoluble  residue 
obtained  from  different  specimens ;  in  some  cases  it  is  much 
darker  coloured  than  in  others.  The  specimen  yielding  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  residue,  is  the  best  that  I  have  met  with ;  when 
reduced  to  powder,  it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  it  forms  a  solu- 
tion in  spirit,  or  in  water  with  the  addition  of  an  acid,  which  is 
not  so  nauseous  in  taste,  as  similar  solutions  formed  from  some 
other  specimens,  not  excepting  the  patented  preparation.  More- 
over, the  portion  insoluble  in  ether,  is  of  a  much  lighter  colour 
than  that  obtained  from  the  other  specimens.  This  specimen 
appears  to  have  been  less  exposed  than  the  others  to  heat  and 
other  decomposing  agencies. 

I  understand  that  some  amorphous  quinine,  prepared  according 
to  Liebig's  process,  by  solution  in  ether,  has  been  made ;  but 
this  will  not,  probably,  be  offered  for  sale,  until  the  specification 
of  the  patent  has  been  filed,  when  it  will  be  known  what  the 
patentee's  process  is,  and  how  far  it  will  affect  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  Liebig's  preparation  by  other  parties. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  quinoidine  may  be 
made  and  sold  as  heretofore,  without  any  reference  to  the 
patent ;  and  it  will  be  a  question  for  the  profession  to  consider, 
whether  they  will  purchase  it  under  its  old  and  welUknown 
appellation,  and  at  its  fair  market  value,  or  whether  they  prefer 
paying  for  the  privilege  of  using  it  under  a  new,  assumed,  but 
false  title. 
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ORiaZNAIi  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICIiBS. 


ON  THUNDER.RODS,  OR  PARATONNERRES. 

BT  ANDREW  URR,  M.D.,  P.R.S. 

A  PRINCIPAL  object  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  is  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual 
character  of  its  members  ;  a  consummation  to  be  aimed  at,  not 
merely  by  technical  disquisitions  subservient  to  the  shop,  but  by 
occasional  excursions  into  the  interesting  regions  of  physical 
science.  Our  climate  having  become  during  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding seasons,  the  theatre  of  an  unusual  number  of  electrical 
commotions,  in  many  cases  attended  with  fatal  effects,  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  theory  and  practice  of  lightning  conductors 
may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  your  readers ;   especially,  as  we 
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shall  have  occasion  to  notice  a  nost  ludieroos  eiample  of  igno* 
rant  prejudice  on  the  subject  in  an  opulent  Association. 

About  a  century  ago  (July,  1747)  Benjamin  Franklin,  then 
unknown  to  fame,  though  destined  ere  long  to  occupy  an  honour* 
able  niche  in  jts  temple,  wrote  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Secre» 
tary  of  our  Royal  Society,  that "  a  point  will  throw  off,  as  well 
as  draw  oiF»  the  electrical  fire  %*'  which  he  proved  by  attaching 
a  needle,  either  to  the  prime  conductor,  or  to  the  body  that  was 
electrified  thereby.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  says,  "  A  pin 
held  by  the  head,  and  the  point  presented  to  an  electrified  body, 
will  draw  ofF  its  atmosphere  at  a  foot  distance ;  whereas,  if  the 
head  be  presented  iostead  of  the  pointy  no  such  effect  would 
follow.  Now  if  the  fire  of  electricity  and  lightning  be  the 
same,'*  he  fadds,  *'  may  not  the  knowledge  of  this  power  of 
points  be  of  use  to  mankind  in  preserving  liouses^  churches^ 
ships,  &c.  from  the  stroke  of  lightning,  hy  directing  us  to  fix  on 
tike  highest  parts  of  those  edifices  upright  rods  of  iron,  made 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  gilt  to  prevent  rusting,  and  from  the  foot 
of  those  rodsy  a  wire  down  the  outside  of  the  building  into  the 
ground,  or  down  round  one  of  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  and  down 
its  side  till,  till  it  reach  the  water  7  Would  not  these  pointed 
rods  probably  draw  the  electrical  fire  silently  out  of  a  cloud  be* 
fore  it  came  nigh  enough  to  strike,  and  thereby  secure  us  from 
that  sudden  and  terrible  mischief?"  The  prophetic  sagacity  of 
science  was  never  so  happily  illustrated,  nor  its  indications  more 
jndiciously  directed  to  the  uses  of  life. 

These  admirable  suggestions  were  soon  acted  upon,  both  by 
himself  and  the  pliilosophers  of  Europe,  not  merely  revealing  the 
nature  of  that  celestial  fire,  but  enabling  the  slender  arm  of 
man  to  grapple  with  and  disarm  the  thunder-bolt,  that  awful  at* 
tribute  of  ancient  Jove.  This  grand  verification  of  Franklin's 
ideas  was  first  made  in  France  on  the  10th  May,  1752,  and 
Bext  by  himself  in  the  following  June.  The  efficacy  of  a  me* 
lallic  conduct  was  accidentally  evinced  on  a  diurch  at  Newbury^ 
in  New  England  ;  where  a  wire,  no  bigger  than  a  common  knit- 
ting needle,  extending  from  the  bell  of  the  clock  twenty  feet 
downwards,  protected  the  steeple  perfectly,  though  it  waa 
itself  exploded  by  the  electrical  discliarge;  but  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  wire  to  the  ground,  the  building  was  exceedingly 
rent  and  damaged  ;  some  stones  in  the  foundation  wall  being 
torn  out  and  thrown  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

The  power  of  poinU  to  repel  a  thunder-cloud  and  prevent  a 
discharge  from  it,  is  finely  illustrated  by  suspending  on  a  linen 
thread  in  a  series,  three  loose  flocks  of  cotton,  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine.  As  soon  as  it  is  excited,  the 
cotton  fibres  will  repel  each  other,  and  all  stretch  towards  the  table 
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underneath  the  machine ;  but  on  holding  the  point  of  a  needle 
a  little  way  under  the  tufts,  the  lowest  will  collapse  and  fly  up* 
wards,  so  as  to  clingy  to  the  one  above ;  then  these  two  will 
coalesce  with  the  highest,  and  the  whole  will  finally  cohere  to 
the  prime  conductor,  remaining  there  contrary  to  gravity  till  the 
needle  is  removed,  when  they  will  all  dart  downwards,  and  ex- 
pand as  at  first.  This  is  a  miniature  representation  of  what  may 
be  observed  in  a  thunder-cloud,  as  it  slowly  descends  towards 
the  point  of  an  elevated  thunder-rod.  The  advantage  and  pro* 
priety  of  pointed  conductors  over  blunt  ones,  were  established 
by  the  decision  of  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
in  1772,  and  again  in  1777 ;  of  both  which  Dr.  Franklin  was,  I 
believe,  a  member,  or  was  at  least  consulted  on  these  occasions. 

The  principles  of  paratonnerres  have  been  investigated  pro- 
foundly by  the  French  philosophers  Coulomb,  Biot,  and  Pouiilet. 
When  an  electrized  cloud  passes  at  such  a  distance  as  that  its 
influence  is  sensible,  it  decomposes  the  natural  electricities  of  the 
rod,  repels  that  of  the  same  name  (the  vitreous  or  positive,  for 
example),  and  attracts  the  opposite,  which  rushes  to  the  upper 
point  acquiring  an  intensity  proportional  to  that  of  the  cloud. 
Let  us  suppose  the  rod  to  be  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and 
placed  500  feet  from  a  cloud,  whose  influential  sphere  has  a 
radius  of  one  thousand  feet,  we  shall  find  on  calculation,  that 
the  thickness  or  power  of  the  electrical  coat,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pointed  paratonnerre,  is  nearly  250  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  cloud.  The  pressure  against  the  air  being  always  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  coat,  will  consequently 
be  sixty-two  thousand  times  greater.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
particles  of  damp  air  between  the  cloud  and  the  point,  must 
rush  most  rapidly  towards  it,  to  deposit  the  electricity  imparted 
by  the  cloud,  receive  a  strong  chaise  of  the  reverse  electricity, 
then  flying  from  the  point,  by  the  repulsion  of  like  electricities, 
dart  up  towards  the  cloud,  and  neutralize  all  the  particles  which 
it  meets  with  in  its  course,  till  by  this  alternating  movement  it  has 
completely  discharged  the  thunder.  Thus  in  general  the  dis- 
charge is  efiected  without  explosion,  so  that  all  the  bodies  beneath 
and  around  the  paratonnerre,  to  a  certain  distance,  are  quietly 
protected.  But  if,  in  extraordinary  cases,  this  rapid  interchange 
of  the  two  electricities  is  .inadequate,  either  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  accumulation,  or  the  velocity  of  its  advance,  then  an  explo- 
sion will  ensue,  and  it  must  infallibly  be  directed  to  the  pointed 
rod,  since  there  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  two  opposite 
electricities  is  incomparably  strongest.  Experience  fully  justifies 
this  theory. 

After  violent  thunder-storms,  though  the  points  of  the  conduct- 
ing rods  have  been  occasionally  found  to  be  fused,  yet  if  well  con- 
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structed  the  buildings  to  which  they  were  affixed  snlTered  no 
injury,  not  even  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  shock.  The  kite  of 
Franklin*  when  raised  in  a  thunder-storm  (with  suitable  precau* 
tions)  shows  beautifully  that  alternating  process  of  electrical 
decomposition  and  transfer.  After  darting  fire  bolts  through  its 
lurid  mass,  the  cloud,  on  approaching  the  kite,  pours  down 
through  its  wire  a  brisk  series  of  sparks,  like  a  stream  of  fire,  and 
then  soon  withdraws  in  silence,  evidently  exhausted,  or  at  least 
lightened  of  its  charge. 

The  effect  and  utility  of  paratonnerres  being  incontestible,  the 
only  q uestion  is  as  to  their  most  advantageous  construction.  Two 
conditions  appear  to  be  indispensable : — The  first  is,  that  a  per- 
fect communication  should  be  established  between  the  earth  and 
the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus.  Without  this  precaution  the 
lightning  would  act  violently  upon  the  spots  where  the  chain  is 
interrupted,  and  cause  far  more  mischief  than  would  have  hap- 
pened without  the  pretended  protector.  A  fine  illustration  of 
this  position  was  afforded  when  a  thunder  discharge  fell  upon 
the  vane  of  St.  Bride's  church  (London)  about  seventy  years  ago. 
The  bolt  sprang  from  the  lower  end  of  the  iron  spindle  of  the 
vane  to  the  upper  end  of  an  iron  window  bar,  and  burst  the  stone 
into  which  it  was  fixed,  by  expanding  its  moisture  into  steam. 
In  like  manner  it  burst  the  stone  at  the  lower  end  of  this  bar  to 
make  its  way  to  an  iron  cramp  which  connected  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  steeple ;  from  this  it  struck  to  another  cramp  ;  and 
80  from  cramp  to  cramp,  like  so  many  stepping  stones,  till  it 
reached  the  gutter  leads  of  the  church,  bursting  and  throwing  off 
the  stone-work  in  many  places.  All  interruptions  of  metallic 
conduct  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided.  St.  Peter's 
church,  Cornhill,  was  eight  times  struck  by  lightning  between 
1772  and  1787;  while  St.  Michael's  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
much  higher,  has  never  had  a  stroke  since  1772,  when  it  was 
furnished  with  an  excellent  pointed  conductor  by  Mr.  Nairne. 

The  second  condition  is  merely  a  corollary  from  the  first.  The 
rod  should  be  formed  of  the  best  conducting  material,  and  be  of 
sufficient  size.  One  of  copper,  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  serve  to 
di^harge  any  quantity  of  electricity  which  its  point  can  receive, 
for  none  of  this  dimension,  even  of  iron,  has  ever  been  exploded, 
and  copper  is  a  belter  conductor  than  iron,  being  above  three 
million  of  times  preferable  to  water  in  this  respect.  Since  the 
electricity  is  exceedingly  condensed  at  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  rod,  the  bottom  of  it  should  be  placed  in  close  and  ample 
contact  with  good  conducting  matter  in  the  earth;  Generally 
speaking,  the  lower  end  should  terminate  in  a  ball  sunk  in  moist 
ground,  from  which  a  number  of  roots  of  thick  copper-wire  ramify 
to  some  distance,  and  finally  into  water  if  convenient.  In  a  town 
furnished  with  water-pipes,  the  best  plan  is  to  bring  the  under- 
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end  of  the  rod  ioto  contact  with  one  of  them,  whereby  any  una- 
ginable  quantity  of  electricity  would  be  quietly  diffused  through 
the  whole  system  of  pipe8«  The  top  of  the  rod  should  terminate 
in  a  sharp  conical  point  of  solid  platinum. 

Having  been  consulted  about  two  yean  ago  by  Benjamin 
Wyatt,  Esq.,  Architect  of  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  who  was 
directed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  furnish  it  with 
a  lightning  conductor,  I  recommended  the  above  described  plaO| 
which  was  very  well  executed,  under  my  superintendence,  by 
Mr*  Reid,  constructor  of  the  electric  telegraphs  for  the  railways* 
The  moDument  itself  became  perfectly  thunder«proof  when  its 
bronze  summit  was  placed  in  metallic  communication  with  the 
ground ;  but  it  was  deemed  fitting  that  this  classic  memorial  of 
file  royal  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  Army,  should  extend 
its  protecting  power  over  the  Senior  Service  Glub-House,  the 
social  rendezvous  of  our  military  heroes,  the  objects  of  his 
patronage,  care,  and  affection.  This  purpose  was  gained  by 
affixing  a  small  pointed  cone  to  the  top  of  the  statue.  With  the 
view  of  placing  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  rod  in  contact  with 
die  nearest  water-pipes,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Simpson,  engineer  of 
the  Chelsea  water-works  for  permission,  and  was  referred  by 
him  to  the  Directors.  This  application  was  formally  and  respect- 
fully made  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  other  distinguished  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Committee  for  erecting  the  monument ;  and  was  answered,  after 
**  due  deliberation,"  as  the  water- works  directors  said,  with  an 
ab9olute  re/usaL  It  is  marvellous  to  find  such  ignorance  and 
iiliberality  among  a  body  of  opulent  and  influential  citizens  in 
London  in  the  year  1844.  As  well  might  the  inhabitants  of 
Wapping  dread  an  inundation  of  the  river  into  their  houses  by 
the  bursting  of  an  half-inch  water-pipe,  as  the  water  company 
the  explosion  of  their  underground  metallic  property,  by  its 
contact  with  a  one-inch  copper  rod. 

lofidoK,  13,  Charlotte  Street,  Be^ord  Square^ 
18CA  September,  184e. 

ON  THE  OXIDE  OF  SILVER. 

BT  BUTLEa  LAVE,  M.D« 

Since  my  last  publication  on  the  use  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  in 
liie  Medical  Gazette,  1  have  received  numerous  applications  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  its  preparation,  mode  of  employment 
he*  The  oxide  of  silver  is  now  a  remedy  of  acknowledged 
▼alue  (it  will,  I  understand,  have  place  in  the  next  Pharma* 
oopceia)  and  as  I  consider  much  of  its  medicinal  effect  to  depend 
on  its  being  chemically  genuine,  I  am  annoyed  at  finding  that 
very  erroneous  methods  of  preparation  are  still  resorted  to .  That 
with  ammonia  is  far  the  most  objectionable,  first  on  account  of 
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the  attendant  danger,  for  I  have  been  informed  of  several  severe 
accidents  which  have  been  occasioned  by  explosion  during  the 
process  of  manufiatcture.  Also  when  the  medicine  thus  prepared 
18  made  up  in  pills,  spontaneous  combustion  is  apt  to  ensue,  much 
to  the  dismay  and  inconvenience  of  the  compounder.  But  most 
especially,  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  medicine  thus  prepared, 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  for  the  presence  of  the  smallest  portion 
of  ammonia  in  combination  will  tend  to  render  the  silver  more 
leadily  soluble,  and  consequently  more  irritant  in  its  action.  The 
chemical  peculiarity  of  the  ammonio-metalloid  salts  will  bear  me 
out  in  this  assumption. 

I  therefore  beg  to  avail  myself  of  your  journal,  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  following  simple  formula,  which  careful  inquiry  and 
long  experience  have  convinced  me  should  always  be  resorted  to: 

Dissolve  four  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  distilled  water,  also 
rather  more  than  two  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  separate 
quantity,  freeing  it  by  filtration  from  the  oxide  of  iron  and  other 
impurities  ;  mix,  and  let  stand  for  an  hour,  stirring  frequently 
with  a  rod  of  wood  or  glass;  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  found 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash,  the  freedom  of  which  from  nitrate 
of  silver  may  be  ascertained  by  taste,  or  by  testing  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  showing  that  complete  decomposition  has  been 
efiected,  otherwise  more  solution  of  potash  should  be  added.  The 
fluid  is  then  to  be  poured  oflP,  and  the  precipitated  oxide  of  silver 
to  be  washed  repeatedly  with  dibtilled  water  until  the  liquid  is 
found  to  remain  perfectly  clear  and  quite  devoid  of  all  taste  and 
alkaline  reaction.  The  precipitated  oxide  is  then  to  be  drained 
on  filtering  paper,  and  thoroughly  dried  at  a  temperature  of  aboat 
180^  Fahr. 

Four  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  thus  treated,  will  be  found  to 
yield  about  three  parts  of  the  oxide.  This  mode  of  preparation 
will  be  found  very  facile,  and  totally  unattended  with  danger. 
I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  generally  adopted,  so  that  the  remedy 
may  be  furnished  in  a  state  of  uniform  efficiency. 

1  am  about  to  h^ve  printed  a  brief  abstract  of  my  views  as  to 
the  use  and  administration  of  the  oxide  of  silver,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  furnish  any  parties  with  some  copies  for  distribution 
with  the  medicine,  if  they  will  apply  to  me  by  post. 

Bwdi,  Sumy,  StpL  19A,  184e. 

PROCESS  FOR  PREPARING  CANNABINE(?), 
OR  HEMP  RESIN. 

BY  T.  AKD  II.  SMITH,  EDINBUEGH. 

The  following  method  for  the  preparation  of  hemp  resin, 
among  several  tried  by  us  successively,  is  the  one  to  which  we  give 
the  preference;  and,  agreeably  to  promise,  we  now  send  the 
details  for  publication  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 
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The  plant  is,  after  being  bruised,  digested  in  repeated  portions 
of  moderately  warm  water,  pressing  out  at  each  time  till  the 
water  comes  away  colourless.  It  is  then  digested  in  a  solution 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  using  of  this  half  the  weight  of 
the  quantity  of  dried  gunjah*  operated  on.  After  macerating  at 
a  moderate  heat  for  two  or  three  days,  the  liquid  is  pressed  out, 
and  pure  water  substituted ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  the  water 
comes  away  nearly  colourless.  The  washing  is  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  a  large  quantity  of  brown  colouring  matter,  which 
we  have  found  it  difficult  to  remove  in  any  other  way  than  this. 
The  alkali  removes  a  further  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  along 
with  a  large  quantity  of  a  fatty  acid,  quite  inert,  which  may  be 
got  by  adding  an  acid  to  the  alkaline  liquid  after  filtration. 
The  plant  is  now  dried  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  and  then 
macerated  or  percolated  with  strong  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
To  the  spirituous  solution  a  milk  of  lime,  as  thick  as  cream,  is 
added,  containing  one  ounce  of  fresh  burnt  lime  for  every  pound 
of  the  plant.  The  lime  removes  any  of  the  fatty  acid  and 
chlorophyle  which  may  have  been  left  by  the  soda.  After  fil- 
tration, a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  throw  down 
In  the  state  of  sulphate  the  lime  left  in  the  liquid ;  for  this  pur- 
pose one  or  two  fluid  drachms  for  every  pound  of  the  dried 
plant  will  be  quite  enough.  A  little  pure  animal  charcoal  is  now 
also  added,  and  shaken  with  the  liquid  for  some  time.  We 
may  mention  that  the  decolourizing  action  of  the  charcoal  is 
very  limited ;  for,  after  acting  with  one  portion  and  filtering, 
and  repeating  the  process  with  another,  the  filtered  liquid  on 
comparison  will  not  appear  any  lighter  in  colour  than  the  first. 
The  greater  part  of  the  spirit  is  now,  by  distillation,  recovered 
from  the  filtered  liquid,  and  the  resin  washed  out  with  a  small 
quantity  of  rectified  spirit.  Three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  water 
is  then  mixed  with  the  liquid,  and  the  dish  (a  porcelain  basin)  is 
set  aside  till  the  spirit  has  completely  escaped  by  evaporation. 
The  resin,  being  heavier  than  the  watery  liquid  now  left,  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  The  fluid  is  now  carefully  poured  ofiT, 
and  fresh  water  used  till  it  comes  away  free  from  any  sour  or 
bitter  taste.  The  resin  is  now  dried  either  spontaneously  or  by 
the  aid  of  heat ;  and  to  expedite  the  drying,  it  is  spread  out 
occasionally  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  side  of  the  dish. 

The  resin  is  brown  in  mass,  but  of  a  fawn  colour,  in  thin  layers. 
Heated  on  platinum  foil  it  melts  into  a  liquid,  takes  fire,  burns 
with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  disappears  entirely.  Two-thirds 
of  a  grain  acts  upon  ourselves  as  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  one 
grain  produces  complete  intoxication.  In  this  character  it  is 
quite  analogous  to  alcohol,  but  in  its  hypnotic  and  soothing 

*  Guxgah  is  the  dried  Indian  hemp  plant. 
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effects  on  the  nervous  system,  its  resemblance  to  morphia  is 
very  great.  It  contracts  the  pupil.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
spasmodic  or  paralysing  action  upon  the  bladder. 

One  experiment  of  ours  shows  that  the  peculiar  action  of  hemp 
resin  on  the  human  system  is  not  easily  destroyed,  and  is  retained 
with  great  tenacity.  We  heated  in  the  open  air  a  dose  of  the 
resin,  spread  out  so  as  to  cover  nearly  two  square  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  an  evaporating  basin,  at  a  temperature  of  180°  Fahr., 
for  eight  hours  continuously,  notwithstanding  which  treatment  it 
appeared  to  us  on  trial  not  to  have  suffered  the  least  diminution 
of  its  energy.  The  resin  contains  the  whole  power  of  the  plant, 
which  we  have  proved  by  taking  a  quantity  of  the  plant  equiva- 
lent to  a  dose  of  the  resin.  We  could  observe  no  difference  in 
strength  of  action.  The  dried  gunjah  yields  from  6  to  7  per  cent, 
of  the  resin. 

21,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh,  16t&  September,  1846. 

THE  WATER-BATH  FUNNEL  OP  MR  PLANTAMOUR. 

OVOENEYA. 

a,  h,  e,  is  a  glass  or 
IK>rceIain  funnd,  sur- 
rounded by,  and  nearly 
paralld  with,  a  tin  fun- 
nel, d,  g,f,  n,  m,  h,  which 
ii  80  large  that  the  in- 
terior space  between  the 
two  funnels  is  about 
half-an-inch.  k,  e,  is  a 
tin  tube  of  6-9"  diame- 
ter, soldered  at  k  to  the 
outer  funnel,  and  of  a 
length  proportionate  to 
the  same,  d,  o,  h,  r,ls 
a  tin  plate,  that  is  sol- 
dered to  (2,  o,  A,  the  brim 
oC  the  tin  funnel,  and 
whose  interior  opening 
at  r  is  so  wide,  that  the 
glass  Amnel  can  j^ass 
through  it,  but  project 
at  the  top  about  r.  Atx 
a  small  aperture  is  made 
in  this  flat  ring  in  order 
to  furnish  the  appara- 
tus with  water,  and  to 
aUow  for  the  steam  to 
escape ;  p  is  a  good 
cork,  wliich  herxneti- 
cally  closes  the  outer 
ftmnel,  and  whichit  does 
easUy,  as  the  cork  swells 
in  the  boiling  water.    The  apparatus  being  filled  with  water,  a  small  spirit 
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lamp  is  placed  under  e,  irhich  -wiSL  be  sidBcient  to  keep  the  smaU  quantity 
<rf  water  between  the  ftmnelB  boiling.  It  is  to  be  obseryed,  tiiat  the  Hia^iy^ 
from  c  to  «  should  be  smaller  than  the  diameter  </,  A,  in  order  that  the  fumiel 
may  pass  the  ring  of  the  stand,  and  rest  on  the  same,  somewhat  about  g,  m. 
It  w&I  also  be  advantageous  to  make  the  tube  k,  e,  longer  than  in  the 
annexed  print :  it  should  descend  about  one  inch  below  tiie  point  of  the 
glass  funnel,  but  this  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  funnel  The  point  of 
the  glass  funnel  itself,  however,  must  project  no  more  than  10-12"  below 
the  cork,  as  it  would  otherwise  soon  be  stopped  up  by  substances  which 
easily  congeal  or  ciystallize. 

The  use  of  this  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  is  to  filter  boiling  hot  tata* 
rated  solutions,  without  permitting  the  salt  or  add  contained  in  &e  solutian 
to  crystallize  in  the  filter  during  the  process.  Thus  a  boiling  hot  saturated 
aolution  of  dnnamlc  acid  (or  l^nzolc  acid)  may  be  very  easily  filtered  by 
it,  without  the  deposition  of  crystals  in  the  filter.  A  warm  concentrated 
aolution  of  stearic  acid  in  spirit  of  wine  (or  opodeldoc)  goes  through  the 
filter  like  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac.  So  also  fiit  oils,  mdlted  stearic  aoid« 
&c.,  can  easily  be  filtered  by  this  funnel,  which  has  already  been  xatrodnoed 
with  success  in  all  the  laboratories  of  Greneva. — Bwmtr's  Hepertorium, 
Band  xliii,  p.  234.  

POISONING    WITH   THE  BERRIES    OF   ATROPA 
BELLADONNA,  OR  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 

Several  cases  of  poisoning  from  eating  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
Atropa  belladonna,  have  recently  occurred  in  London,  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  being  eaten,  without  a  knowledge 
of  their  deleterious  properties,  have  been  published  in  all  the 
newspapers.  In  two  cases,  death  has  ensued.  The  man,  John 
Hilliard,  by  whom  the  fruit  was  sold  in  the  streets,  and  recom- 
mended for  making  tarts  and  puddings,  has  long  been  known  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  the  metropolis,  as  a  herb-collector ;  and 
as  it  was  considered  by  the  magistrate  before  whom  he  was 
examined,  that  from  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  he  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  fruit,  he  has  been 
committed  to  take  his  trial  for  wilful  murder.  The  fatal  cases 
were  those  of  a  man  aged  thirty-four,  and  of  a  child  aged  three 
years.  The  former  of  these  is  supposed  to  have  eaten  about 
thirty  of  the  berries,  the  latter  not  so  many,  but  in  both  cases 
the  fruit  had  been  made  into  a  pie,  and  baked.  The  man  died 
eighteen  hours  and  a  half,  the  child  twenty-nine  hours,  after 
partaking  of  the  pie. 

The  first  symptoms,  which  were  experienced  in  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  were  an  unpleasant  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  hoarseness  in  the  voice.  Subsequently  flushings  of  the 
countenance,  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  general 
excitement  came  on.  This  was  followed  by  giddiness,  a  feeling 
of  intoxication,  and  a  disposition  to  quarrel,  laugh,  and  talk. 
The  pulse  became  accelerated,  and  the  mind  filled  with  halluci- 
nations, which  increased  to  a  state  of  absolute  madness.  This 
Btate  lasted  from  one  to  twelve  hours,  and  was  then  sncceeded 
by  one  of  insensibility,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  person  in 
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the  last  state  of  intoxication.     In  the  fatal  cases,  this  state  lasted 
to  the  end. 

We  subjoin  the  following  account  from  the  Gardener^s 
Chronicle,  together  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  plant  :-^ 

In  rained  and  desolate  places,  in  the  skirts  of  woods,  among  the  offal  of 
a  garden,  there  grows  a  **  wicked  weed  "  which  our  ancestors  called  Dwale. 
Its  very  name  is  portentous  of  misery  and  woe.  Unlike  some  of  those  plants 
which  conceal  their  venom  under  a  fair  aspect,  or  disguise  it  by  a  fragrant 
odour,  this  is  fetid  in  its  leaves,  and  repulsive  in  its  flowers,  wmch  are  dull 
pale  chocolate  coloured  bells,  with  a  lurid  yellow  bottom.  There  is  not  a 
point  of  beauty  about  the  thing  till  it  bears  its  fruit,  but  then  it  becomes  only 
too  attractive.  No  cattle  will  touch  it ;  not  a  fly  or  grub  finds  a  resting- 
place  or  a  pasture  among  its  leaves,  and  it  may  even  be  said  to  be  shunned 
by  its  own  species,  for  it  usually  grows  year  after  year  singly,  in  the  same 
place,  without  a  companion  near  it 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  thick  tap,  deeply  plunged  in  the  earth.  lis 
stems  grow  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  produce  from  their  forks  the 
solitary  nodding  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  dull  green,  and  pretty  constantFy 
in  pairs  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  as  if  they  had  been  half  torn  from  their 
sockets,  and  misplaced  in  the  setting.  They  are  unequal  in  size,  have  a  soft 
almost  greasy  feel,  and  are  in  form  not  unlike  an  egg  cut  through  lengthwise^ 
but  sharper.  In  each  of  the  bell-shaped  flowers  are  five  stamens  (b)  adhering 
to  the  sides,  and  a  roundish  two-celled  ovary  (g),  with  one  style  (c),  many 
ovules,  and  a  kiduev-shaped  hairy  stigma  (d),  with  a  pair  of  blubber  lips.  The 
border  of  the  corolla  is  regularly  cut  into  five  divisions.  As  soon  as  the 
flower  drops  off,  it  is  succeeded  by  a  green  ball  (a),  filled  with  small  seeds 
(/) ;  this  as  it  swells,  becomes  distended  with  deep  purple  juice,  till  at  last 
it  grows  into  a  fruit,  succulent,  sweetish  to  the  taste,  tempting  to  the  eye,  and 
not  unlike  a  black  cherry  (e). 

In  Latin  it  is  called  Belladonna,  a  word  signifying  Fair  Lcufy,  and  first 
applied  by  the  Italians.  The  learned  Bodaeus  a  Stapel,  says  it  obtained  this 
name,  because  people  took  a  potion  prepared  from  it  in  order  to  procure 
pleasant  dreams,  of  which  handsome  women  invariably  formed  a  part. 
But  its  true  history  is  that  a  cosmetic  was  once  prepared  from  it.  Distilled 
Dwale-water  was  said  to  remove  freckles,  and  to  render  the  complexion  fair 
and  white.  But  it  has  long  been  forgotten,  the  gentle  sex  haying  discovered 
^t  "  le  meilleur  de  tons  les  cosmetiques  est  une  vie  sobre  et  reguli^re ;  il 
conserve  la  sant^,  et  la  fraicheur  qui  en  est  rexpression."  We  now  call  it 
the  Deadly  Nightshade,  but  the  Germans  term  it  wol/*9  chary,  and  devita 
berry,  and  thereby  point  out  how  much  it  is  to  be  shunned. 

These  names  reveal  its  nature.  It  is  a  fatal  poison  in  every  part— berries, 
leaves,  stem,  and  root ;  and  the  first  are  a  fruitful  source  of  fatal  accidents. 
Half  a  berry  is  said  to  have  caused  death.  Hence  the  fruit  has  been  occa- 
sionally used  as  an  intentional  poison.  The  old  chroniclers  tell  of  a  legion 
of  Danes  having  been  feasted  by  the  Scotch,  who  finished  them  off  by  a 
mess  of  dwale  from  which  they  never  woke ;  a  German  case  is  recorded  of 
death  having  been  caused  by  crushing  the  berries  in  wine ;  and  an  old  woman 
is  said  to  have  killed  a  person  by  a  potion  prepared  by  boUing  the  flower- 
buds  in  water. 

Accident,  however,  is  more  commonly  the  cause  of  ix^piry  from  these 
berries.  They  are  gathered  in  wild  places  by  ignorant  people,  who  think  no 
ill  of  a  fruit  so  fair.  A  French  writer  mentions  an  instance  of  l&O  soldiets 
haying  been  poisoned  near  Dresden ;  and  less  extensive  instances  occur  fre- 
quently, of  which  we  have  at  this  time  an  example,  in  the  case  of  a  man  now 
lying  in  prison  to  take  his  trial  for  poisoning  persons  in  London,  by  selling 
the  berries  for  tarts. 
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Of  these  cases,  pHrenzy  is  a  symptom ;  persons  eating  them  become 
maniacs  in  a  few  hours;  and  this  quality  is  characteristic  of  the  whole  plant, 
for  when  Shakspere  called  the  deadly  nightshade  the  '*  insane  root,"  he  only 
expressed  poetically  its  well-known  properties.  "  Even  the  dried  root  pro- 
duces insanity,'*  are  the  very  words  of  Haller.  Hence  the  names  of  the  old 
herbalists,  who  called  it  the  mortiferous,  somniferous,  or  furious  Solanum. 

It  is.  however,  certain,  that  some  constitutions  are  able  to  resist  this  poison 
much  better  than  others.  It  seems,  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  any  effect  at 
all  is  produced  by  small  quantities  upon  some  people.  Haller  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule,  that  three  or  four  may  be  eaten  without  danger ;  and  he  asserts 
that  he  has  seen  a  larger  number  swallowed  with  impunity  by  a  medical 
student  of  Cologne,  named  Simon.  A  Danish  gardener  once  employed  near 
London,  is  said  to  have  habitually  swallowed  a  berry  when  annoyed  by  the 
impertinencies  of  his  companions ;  and  a  case  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Christison  of 
a  French  lad  who  ate  a  pound  of  the  berries  before  going  to  bed,  and  never- 
theless recovered,  although  he  was  not  subjected  to  medical  treatment  till 
the  next  morning.  These  facts  give  some  colour  to  the  assertion  of  the  man 
DOW  awaiting  his  trial,  that  he  did  not  know  the  berries  to  be  poisonous, 
because  he  had  eaten  them  himself. 

But  how  deplorable  it  is  that  the  population  of  a  city  like  London  should 
be  so  profoundly  ignorant  as  not  to  know  these  berries  when  offered  for  sale.  - 
We  hear  of  no  policeman  stopping  Hillard*s  trade ;  indeed  it  was  at  first 
supposed  that  they  were  sloes  that  he  was  selling ;  even  the  reporters  in  Uic 
police-courts  seem  to  have  known  no  better.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  if  as 
much  botany  were  introduced  into  our  national  schools  as  would  prevent 
such  fatal  consequences  as  these  ?  A  very  little  instruction  would  render 
such  mistakes  impossible. 

ON  PIGMENTS. 

BT    DR.  J.  A.   8TOBCKHARDT. 

(  Continued  Jrompeige  140.) 
YELLOW    PIGMENTS. 

Xiy.  Chrohate  ov  Lead  occurs  in  many  yellow  and  orang«-coloured 
shades,  under  the  names  of  chrome  yellow  ;  Pom,  Leipzic,  Zwickau,  Gotha^ 
Caklaer,  AUenburg,  Cologne,  citron,  and  new  yellow ;  and  as  orange  chrome. 
King's  and  Emperor's  yeUow,  The  chrome  yellow  is  obtained  by  the  aecompo- 
sition  of  a  salt  of  lead  («.  g,  of  the  acetate,  nitrate,  or  carbonate  of  lead)  by 
means  of  the  bichromate  of  potash.  If  we  use  subacetate  of  lead,  or  if  the 
already  formed  chrome  yellow  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  chromic  acid  by  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  milk  of  lime,  orange  chrome  is  formed.  With 
a  still  smaller  proportion  of  chromic  acid  the  latter  becomes  chrome  red,  A 
yery  beautiful  pigment,  which  can  be  produced  in  all  hues,  from  the  purest 
citron  yellow  to  almost  cinnabar  red.  It  forms  usually  a  lumpy  powder, 
sometimes  also  square  or  irregular  loosely  connected  pieces,  which  readily 
communicate  their  colour  to  whatever  they  touch,  ^e  intense  tint  which 
the  chromate  of  lead  possesses,  admits  of  its  being  mixed  with  a  numerous 
proportion  of  white  substances  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  commoner  sorts  of 
new  yellow  contain  often  only  10-12  per  cent,  of  it,  and  still  have  a  very  fine 
yellow  hue.  It  has  from  this  reason  become  so  universally  used,  that  the 
formerly  used  yellow  covering  colours — as  for  example,  the  Kassel  and 
Naples  yellow,  and  oTT^tment— have  been  entirely  given  up.  It  is  used  as  an 
oil  and  water-colour  ;  but  as  a  lime-colour  it  cannot  be  used,  as  it  is  decom- 
posed and  loses  its  colour  by  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Some  manufac- 
turers make  twenty  sorts  of  it.    Price  from  2^  to  40  gr.  per  lb. 

XV.  Oxide  of  Lead-Chloride  op  Lead  is  known  under  the  names  of 
Kassel,  mineral.  Turner's,  chemical,  Montpellier,  Paris,  and  Veronese  yellow 
VOL.  VI.  M 
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ThiB  combination  is  produced  by  mixing  together  litharge  or  mininm  with 
sal  ammoniac,  or  hy  saturating  finely  gromid  oxide  of  1^  with  a  soiatioD 
of  common  salt,  and  carefully  heating  the  washed  white  chloride  of  lead. 
It  occurs  in  trade  either  solid  in  heavy  metallic  lumps,  of  a  grayish  yellow 
colour  and  foliaceous  fracture,  or  ground  as  a  powder  from  a  goldoi  to  a 
sulphur  yellow  colour,  generally  without  further  admixtures.  It  is  an  oilj 
water,  and  lime-colour.    Price  from  6  to  8  gr.  per  lb. 

XVI.  Antibionitb  ot  Lead  is  called  in  trade  Naples  yeOow  or  NtdpoUtoM 
earth,  and  is  obtained  from  minium  and  oxide  of  antimony,  or  roasted 
antimony,  or  from  emetic  tartar  and  nitrate  of  lead  ;  also  from  antimony, 
minium,  and  oxide  of  zinc  by  careftilly  heating,  then  grinding  and  washing. 
It  forms  a  faint  reddish  delicate  powder,  and  its  colour  is  of  great  durability ; 
but  since  the  cheaper  and  more  brilliajit  chrome  yellow  pigments  have  been 
invented,  it  is  only  applied  in  fine  oil  painting  and  as  an  enamd-cdour. 
There  are  few  sorts  of  it  only.    Price  from  12  to  30  gr.  per  lb. 

XVII.  SniJPHUftET  OF  Arsenic  is  called  rauachgm,  auripigmentUM,  orpi" 
ment.  King's^  Persian  and  Chinese  yeUou),  and  seldom  New  or  Spanish  yefww. 
Kative  orpiment  is  found  in  soHd  or  crystalline  masses  of  a  foliaceous  or 
radiating  texture,  metallic  brilliancy,  and  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour. 
Artificial  orpiment  is  obtained  by  the  sublimation  of  sulphur  and  white 
arsenic  It  has  a  glossy  appearance  and  a  greenish  yellow  colour.  J£ 
ground  the  first  forms  a  pleasing  reddish  yeUow  powder ;  but  the  powder 
obtained  from  the  artificial  is  of  a  lighter  hue,  and  not  so  fine  though  more 
poisonous,  as  it  always  contains  varying  quantities  of  free  aiaenious  add, 
which,  as  some  experiments  have  shown,  nuiy  even  amount  to  60  per  cent. 
Host  manufacturers  now  sell  instead  of  it  chrome  yellow,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  they  would  all  follow  this  example.  It  is  used  as  an  oil  and 
water  colour ;  but  most  frequently  as  a  lime  cdour,  as  it  mixes  with  lime 
without  changing,  which  is  not  the  case  with  chrome  yellow.  On  account 
of  the  sulphur  which  it  contams,  this  colour  cannot  be  mixed  wi^  white 
lead,  Schweinfurt  green,  and  some  other  metallic  colours  without  turning 
black.    There  are  only  a  few  sorts  of  it,  price  from  6  to  30  gr.  per  lb. 

XVXII.  Hydrated  Oxide  of  Ibon,  with  c2ay,  lime,  &c.,  is  sold  in  nume- 
rous shades  under  the  following  names : — Yeltow  ochre,  gold  ochre^veUow  earA^ 
yellow  clay,  KoBerfarhe,  ydUm  terra  de  Siena,  ydbw  house  colour,  Chinese 
yellow,  fine  yeihno,  Cahhter  or  Kassel,  gold  yeUow,  Chamois,  Strieyau,  Lemnian 
earth.  One  of  the  most  common  earth  colours,  which  is  sold  either  in  a 
crude  state,  just  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  or  washed.  By  a  gentle 
heat  the  colour  can  be  heightened ;  by  a  strong  heat  it  yields  yellowish  red, 
brown,  and  red  colours.    Price  from  1  to  80  dollars  per  cwt . 

XIX.  Veobtable  Yellow  with  alumina  and  gypsum,  is  called  Ydhw 
lahe  (Schuttgelb)  ot  paittelac.  It  is  obtained  from  such  substances  as  con* 
tain  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  does  not  turn  brown  by  a&alies ;  e,g. 
weld  or  quercitron,  by  boiling  them  in  water  and  adding  alum  and  chalk 
(in  a  pasty  state)  to  the  decoction.  The  half  dried  mass  is  generally  formed 
into  a  sort  of  cakes,  and  furnishes  a  light  yellow  earthy  paint,  which  is 
chiefly  applicable  for  painting  rooms.    Price  from  4  to  8  doilarsj>er  cwt. 

XX.  Gavboob  is  the  dried  yellow  milky  juice  of  several  East  Indian 
trees.  It-  is  An  opake  yellowish  brown  gum-resin,  having  a  conchoidal 
fracture  and  fatty  lustre.  This  pigment  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  but  is 
easily  dissolved  by  water,  forming  a  yellow  milky  fluid,  which  dries  up  and 
forms  a  glistening  light  yellow  transparent  varnish.  It  is  frequently  used 
as  an  organic  colour  for  yeUow  odours,  varnishes,  &c  Price  from  40  to  50 
gr.  per  lb. 

XXI.  Ybx«low  CoiouBiNo  SuBffTANCES  are  also  found  in  many  plantSi 
of  which  the  following  are  introduced  in  commerce  : 

A,  Turmeric,  a  cyUndrical  knobby  root ;  externally  ringed  and  yellowish 
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gray:  internally  orange  yellow.  The  powder  has  an  intense  brownislt 
yellow  colour.  Turmeric  aboonda  in  resinous  yellow  colouring  matter, 
which  can,  therefore,  only  be  extracted  by  spirit  of  wine  or  oO.  Alkalies 
change  its  yellow  colour  into  a  deep  reddish  brown.  It  is  used  for  dyeing 
wool  brown  ;  for  giring  a  yellow  colour  to  yamishes,  quills,  wood,  &c  ;  and 
in  chemistry  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  &c. 

B,  Yelhw  Wood  (Fustic),— The  pale  yellow  wood  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
growing  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  another  sort,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Hungarian  fustic  Both  kinds  contain  a  rather  durable  colouring 
substance,  which  is  used  in  dying  for  producing  yellow,  green,  brown,  and 
black  tints.    Alkalies  colour  it  brownish  red. 

C.  Quercitron,  a  nankeen  yellow  powder,  mixed  with  fibres,  is  obtained 
by  mechanically  grinding  the  bark  of  the  North  American  dyer's  oak. 
Water  copiously  extracts  the  yellow  pigment  contained  in  it.  and  which  is 
much  yalued  for  dyeing.    Alkalies  change  it  to  reddish  yellow. 

V,  Weld  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Beseda  luteola, 
whldi  in  many  places,  chiefly  in  the  South  of  France,  is  used  for  dying  silk. 
The  wdd  yellow  is  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  become  brown  by  means 
of  alkalies. 

E.  Ydlow  berries,  yellow  or  Avignon  grains,  Persian  herriest  are  the  green 
fruits  of  a  Bhamnus  gathered  in  an  unripe  state  and  dried.  The  Persian 
axe  larger  and  richer  in  colouring  matter  than  the  French.  The  colour  is 
extracted  by  water  and  is  much  used  for  printing.  Alkalies  change  it  to 
orange  yellow. 

F.  Sa/fron,  the  dried  yellowish  red  stigmata  of  a  Crocus.  Although  it  is 
Tery  rich  in  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  soluble  in  water,  it  is  still  so  fading 
that  it  is  only  used  for  colouring  pastry,  &c.     Alkalies  hare  no  e£Ebct  on  it. 

G.  Amotto  (Roucou).  The  better  sort  comes  in  commerce  in  the  form  of 
a  brownish  red  soft  dough  ;  the  more  inferior  sort  in  a  much  drier  condi- 
tion in  the  form  of  cakes.  It  is  contained  in  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Bixa, 
in  the  form  of  a  reddish  yellow  meal,  which  is  separated  from  the  yegetable 
fibre  by  fermentation,  or  by  merely  washing  with  water.  The  predoounat- 
ing  colouring  matter  of  the  arnotto  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  in  a  weak 
solution  of  potash,  which  is  made  use  of  to  dye  doths,  g^yes  a  yeUowish  red 
colour  to  wood,  and  in  England  to  cheese. 

Barberry  root,  saw-wort,  greenweed  (Oenista),  onions,  and  willow  leaves  are 
Tery  little  used  for  producing  yellow  colours. 

[The  author  has  omitted  to  notice  Pwrree,  or  Indian  Yellow.  See  PhoT' 
maceuticalJoumalf  roi  iy.,  p.  417]. 

OBSOLETE   TEIXOW  PIOlfBNTS. 

Molybdenum  yelhw  was  molybdate  of  lead, 

YeUow  mercury  or  turpeth  minercd  was  a  subsulphaie  of  mercury. 

Cadmiwan  yellow  was  sulphuret  of  cadmium. 

Iodine  ymow  was  iodide  ofleaJl 

Zinc  ydlow  was  impure  oxide  of  zinc  (also  the  chromate  qfzinc). 

Yelhw  ultramarine  or  Gelbin  was  chromate  of  baryta. 

For  printina  and  dyeing  a  veBow  colour,  was  produced  from  chrome  yellow^ 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  (nankeen  colour),  nitric  acid  (mandarining  of  silk), 
weld,  fustic,  quercitron,  yellow  berries,  turmeric,  {fc.  An  orange  colour  was 
produced  from  orange  chrome,  amotto,  and  from  madder  red,  or  lac  dye,  &c., 
mixed  with  ydlow,  Sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  sulphuret  of  antimony  are 
no  longer  used  either  for  dydng  or  printing.  lyory  is  dyed  yeUow  by 
means  of  chromate  of  potash  with  a  salt  qftm  /  or  with  a  decoction  of  fustic, 
with  amotto,  quercitron,  or  turmeric.  The  transparent  yeUow  colour  so 
frequently  met  with  in  wooden  toys  is  obtunedJby  boiling  them  in  milk  and 
turmeric  root. 

h2"     ■ 
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Paper  is  dyed  yellow  or  orange  principally  by  chrome  yeWno  and  orange 
chrome,  ochre,  and  mixtures  of  the  just  mentioned  yellow  substances  with 
minium.     Yellow  lake  is  but  seldom  used. 

Colours  far  confectioners,  are  Saffron,  turmeric,  ydlow  berries,  ochre, 
amottot  and  yellow  lake.  For  liqueurs:  Saffron,  sqfflower,  turmeric,  and 
amotto. 

For  enamel  colour  there  are  used  sulphuret  and  chloride  ofsiker,  compounds 
qfantimiony  and  uranium,  and  oxide  of  iron,  • 

[  To  he  contxnued.'\ 


EXPERIMENTS   ON   MESSRS.  T.  AND    H.  SMITH'S 
ANTIDOTE  FOR  PRUSSIG  ACID. 

M.  Larocque  has  lately  been  engaged  in  performing  some 
experiments,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  efficacy  of  the 
mixed  oxides  of  iron  as  an  antidote  for  prussic  acid  (PAarma- 
ceu/tca/«/burna/,  vol.  v.,  page  35),  and  he  has  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  :— 

1.  Tb  at  the  alleged  antidote  has  no  effect  whatever  when  pmssic  acid 
has  been  taken  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
poison  causes  death  is  too  great 

2.  The  same  objection  applies  to  its  use  when  the  anhydrous  acid  has 
been  swallowed  diluted  with  its  volume  of  water. 

3.  That  good  effects  may  follow  its  use  when  it  is  employed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  symptoms,  and  the  dose  of  the  medicinal  acid  is  abont  fh>m 
sixteen  to  twenty-five  grains. 

4.  That  when  the  medicinal  acid  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  there  is,  in  most  cases,  great  hope  of  recovery. 

5.  That  chlorine  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  antidote.— Gozetfe  Medicale 
and  London  Medical  Gazette, 


ON  PELOPIUM, 
A  second  new  metal  discovered  in  the  Bavarian  TantaUte* 

BT  PBOFESSOB  H.   BOSE. 

In  a  former  paper,  on  the  composition  of  the  so-called  tantalic  acid,  which 
occurs  in  the  columbite  of  Bodenmais,  in  Bavaria,  I  showed  that  it  consisted 
of  two  acids,  one  of  which  differs  so  decidedly  from  all  known  metallic  oxides, 
that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  which  I 
named  Niobium,*  I  did  not  then  enter  into  a  description  of  the  second  acid, 
which  occurs  in  company  with  the  uiobic  acid,  but  merely  observed  that  it 
possessed  great  similarity  to  the  tantalic  acid  procured  from  the  Finland 
tantalitcs. 

The  separation  of  the  two  acids  according  to  the  method  1  formerly  des- 
cribed was  exceedingly  troublesome  and  tedious.  After  I  had  suspected  a 
peculiar  substance  in  the  so-called  tantalic  acid  from  columbite,  and  had 
vainly  attempted  in  various  ways  to  isolate  it,  I  succeeded  in  effecting  this 
only  approximatively  on  converting  the  acid  into  chloride,  by  mixing  it  with 
charcoal  and  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  orer  the  heated  mixture.  I 
obtained  a  yellow  readily  fusible  and  very  volatile  chloride,  and  a  white 
infusible  less  volatile  chloride.  Both  were  converted  by  water  into  metallic 
acids,  which  were  not  dissolved  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed,  but  sepa- 
rated on  boiling,  and  could  easily  be  freed  by  washing  with  water  from  every 

*  See  vol.  iv.,  page  571,  of  this  Journal. 
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• 

trace  of  acid ;  but  when  the  acid  from  the  white  infusible  chloride,  after  I 
had  separated  it  as  well  as  possible  from  the  yellow  one,  was  again  mixed 
with  charcoal  and  treated  with  chlorine,  I  constantly  obtained  yellow  and 
white  chloride ;  less,  it  is  true,  of  the  tirst  than  when  the  mixture  of  the  two 
acids,  as  they  occur  in  the  mineral,  was  employed ;  but  even  when  the  ope- 
ration was  very  frequently  repeated  with  the  acid  from  the  white  chloride,  it 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  by  this  method  a  pure  white  chloride  free  from 
yellow.'  I  observed,  however,  that  the  white  chloride  was  only  partially 
sublimed.  When  it  was  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  yellow 
chloride,  and  by  sublimation  also  from  a  white  non-volatile  residue,  it  at 
last  afforded  an  acid  which  on  treatment  with  charcoal  and  chlorine  yielded 
a  tolerably  pure,  white,  wholly  volatile  chloride,  the  chloride  of  niobium. 
•  The  white  fixed  residue  yielded  with  charcoal  and  chlorine  a  large  quantity 
of  yellow  chloride ;  and  alter  removing  this  by  sublimation,  again  left  a 
white  non- volatile  residue,  which,  on  being  again  subjected  to  a  similar  treat- 
ment, afforded  the  same  products. 

On  comparing  this  behaviour  of  the  yellow  chloride  with  that  observed  on 
Seating  a  mixture  of  pure  tantalic  acid  and  charcoal  with  chlorine,  I  obtained 
a  perfectly  similar  yellow  chloride  and  a  white  non- volatile  residue ;  but  the 

Suantity  was  &r  smaller,  and  its  production  could  be  entirely  avoided  if,  in 
le  preparation  of  the  chloride  of  tantalium,  every  trace  of  humidity  and 
atmospheric  air  had  been  carefully  excluded.  Moreover,  the  sublimed 
yellow  chloride  from  the  Bavarian  mineral  very  much  resembled  the  chlo- 
ride of  tantalium.  This  similarity  likewise  extended  to  the  acids  prepared 
from  the  two  chlorides  ;  they  behaved  so  much  alike,  that  it  was  only  after 
long  continued  investigation  properties  were  discovered  by  which  they  might 
be  separated. 

The  yellow  chloride  from  the  Bavarian  mineral  differs,  therefore,  princi- 
pally from  the  chloride  of  tantalium  by  its  leaving  a  white  non-volatile  resi- 
due on  its  production,  or  rather  on  its  volatilization,  at  a  high  temperature. 
This  residue  consists  principally  of  the  acid  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
yellow  chloride  by  decomposition  with  water. 

The  acid  of  the  yellow  chloride  from  the  Bodenmais  mineral,  which  is 
contained  in  it  along  with  the  niobic  acid,  I  have  named  pelopic  acid,  and 
the  metal  pdopatm,  from  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  and  the  brother  of 
Niobe ;  to  point  out,  at  the  same  time,  by  this  name,  not  only  its  simultane- 
ous occurrence  with  the  oxide  of  niobium,  but  more  particularly  tlie  very 
great  resemblance  of  pelopic  acid  to  the  tantalic  acid  from  the  Finland  tan- 
talites.  This  similarity  is,  indeed,  more  perfect  than  exists  between  the 
combinations  of  any  other  two  simple  metals  :  it  is  so  great,  that  it  was  only 
after  a  long-continued  and  most  minute  investigation  that  I  could  decide 
upon  publishing  the  results  I  had  obtained.  The  combinations  of  niobium 
are,  on  the  contrary,  very  different  from  those  of  pelopium  or  tantalium.^ 
{Extracted  from  Ute  original  paper  in  the  Chemical  Gazette,) 


ON  LOLIUM  TEMULENTUM. 

BT  PB0FE88OB  PFAFF. 

Tub  seeds  of  Loliom  temulentum  were  examined  in  order  to  discover  the 
alkaloid  on  which  its  poisonous  qualities  have  been  supposed  to  depend. 
No  trace  of  it,  however,  could  be  found.  By  distillation  with  water  two 
kinds  of  etherial  oil  were  obtained  ;  one  specifically  lighter  and  the  other 
specifically  heavier  than  water,  of  a  colour  like  dear  water,  and  possessing 
a  striking  smell  of  the  fusel-oil  of  spirit. — Buchnet^a  Bepertorium,  Band 
xliiL,  p.  201. 
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ON  THE  CHEMICAL  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  SOUND  AND 
DISEASED  POTATOES. 

BT  PBOFEfiflOR  PFAFF. 

The  chief  difference  between  partially  diseased  potatoes  and  sound  ones, 
consists  in  a  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  starch  and  albumen  contained 
in  the  former.  The  starch  is  perfectly  normal  in  its  quality,  and  yields,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  starch  sugar,  quite  equal  to  that  obtained  from 
sound  potatoes.  The  albumen,  however,  has  suffered  a  decided  change, 
for,  immediately  on  coagulating,  it  acquires  a  dark  colour.  The  juice  of 
both  diseased  and  healthy  potatoes  contained  equal  proportions  of  solanina. 
— Buckner's  JRepertorium,  Band  xliii,  p.  200. 

ON  KIBN,  OR  NATIVE  CHINESE  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

•    BT  DR.  THEODOBE  MABTIUS. 

Or  August  the  6th,  1845,  the  yessel  Cambyses,  brought  to  Hambro* 
(Hambro*'AUona  report  of  imported  goods,  No.  158)  besides  various  other 
new  drugs,  some  Chinese  soda.  Considering  the  uncommonly  low  price  at 
which  this  article  is  sold  with  us»  it  can  lumlly  be  supposed  that  any  pro* 
fit  could  be  derived  from  importing  soda  from  China  to  Haotibro*,  and  it, 
therefore,  occurred  to  me  that  the  soda  in  question  was  perhaps  Cliinese 
native  carbonate  of  soda  or  trona.  Believing  that  some  observations  on 
this  subject  may  be  interesting  I  have  communicated  the  following  re- 
marks concerning  Kien,  or  native  carbonate  of  soda  from  China. 

Grill, in  the  Abhandhmg  der  tchwedischen  Akademieder  Wissenachaften.  (Bd. 
34,  S.  165),  says,  "  £)uring  my  seven  years'  residence  in  China  many  things 
attracted  my  attention,  and  I  hope  on  my  return  to  procure  much  pleasure 
and  profit  to  natural  historians.  That  I  may  further  enjoy  the  advantages 
<>f  my  residence  there  I  continue  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  that 
<;ountry,  and  one  of  my  correspondents,  Father  Joseph  Vitalis  Euo,  a 
iiative  of  China,  who  has  studied  in  Naples,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  at  pre- 
nent  missionary  in  the  province  of  Hansi,  or  in  that  part  of  China  which 
borders  on  the  Thibetan  Tartary  writes  me  as  follows : — In  the  kingdom 
of  Uansi  (which  is  situate  in  Thibetan  Tartary)  is  found  an  earth  which 
resembles  the  Kien,  or  what  is  the  same,  the  Chinese  soap.  Three  feet 
T)eneath  this  is  found  a  natural  white  salt,  very  hard,  surrounded  by  large 
turfs  (Erdrasen)  and  incrusfhted  with  the  same.  It  is  general  in  those 
plaoea  where  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  white,  and  the  earth  beneath  looee^ 
that  is  found  salt,  kien,  or  a  sort  of  natural  borax,  which  can  easily  be 
recognised  by  the  taste.  If  this  earth  tastes  of  saltpetre  then  saltpetre  is 
ibund  beneath ;  if  of  common  salt,  borax,  or  kien,  then  salt,  borax,  or  kien 
is  found.  If  such  earth  be  boiled,  that  salt  is  extracted  of  which  it  tasted 
prior  to  boiling ;  but  borax  is  found  pure  by  nature  and  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  earth  by  boiling  (?)" 

From  this  description  we  may  conclude  that  these  places  must  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  different  kinds  of  salts,  and  also  that  saltpetre  (pro- 
bably nitrate  of  soda  ?)  is  found  in  a  native  state. 

I  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  better  use  of  the  above-mentioned  kien 
than  to  give  samples  of  it  to  the  Warden  Yon  Engestrom,  in  order  to 
make  experiments  with  them.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  results  :— 
The  piece  of  kien  that  was  given  to  me  was  externally  white,  like  the 
whitest  hair  powder,  and  dusty,  so  that  it  strongly  coloured  whatever  it 
touched.  It  had  been  lying  for  some  time  in  a  cold  room  and  remained 
equally  dry — ^a  sign  that  it  attracts  no  moisture  from  the  air.  This  white- 
ness and  looseness  appears  to  arise  from  efflorescence,  for  when  the  pieoe 
was  broken,  it  was  internally  almost  moderately  hard  and  grayish  ydlow. 
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'  The  effloresced  parts,  as  well  as  the  fresh  fragments,  tasted  like  common 
mmeral  alkali ;  but  when  fresh  fractured,  it  smelt  like  soap.  From  this 
circumstance  it  has  probably  received  in  China  the  name  of  kten. 

It  dissolved  in  warm  water  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fine  earth,  which  render  the  ley  not  more  cloudy  than  thin  soap-suds. 

During  the  solution,  a  little  froth  appeared  on  the  surface,  the  ley  smelt 
fibt^,  and  felt  between  the  finger  like  a  solution  of  common  mineral  alkalL 

The  ley  filtered  clear  and  brown.  It  coloured  violet  juice  green,  and  pre- 
cipitated whatever  had  been  dissolved  by  acids.  Tlie.ley  of  kien  crystal- 
lized by  itself  like  common  mineral  alkali.  The  mother  liquor  repeated^ 
evaporated  to  yield  crystals  as  long  as  any  could  be  obtidned.  In  all  these 
crystallizations  no  other  salt  but  mineral  alkali  was  obtained. 

The  ley  of  kien  was  Airther  saturated  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic, 
and  vegetable  acids.  The  mixture  remained  clear.  They  were  evaporated 
so  as  to  form  crystals ;  and  such  salts  were  obtain^  as  are  usually  procured 
from  mineral  alkali  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  adds.  Whether  the 
Chinese  soda  imported  into  Hambro'  was  kien,  or  real  soda  obtained 
through  combustion  of  sea-plants,  examination  will  probably  show.— 
Bucfmar*9  Rtpertorium^  No.  126. 


ON  THB  PREPARATION  OF  MANNTTK 

BT  M.  O.  BVSFINI. 

Pbikce  L.  Bonaparte,  having  observed  that  an  aqueous  solution  of 
mannite  yielded  on  cooling,  much  larger  and  more  regularly  formed  crystals 
than  those  obtained  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  has  profited  by  this  observa- 
tion, in  making  known  the  following  economical  method  of  preparing 
mannite  :^ 

Treat  the  best  manna  with  boiling  alcohol,  allow  the  mannite  to  crys- 
tallize ;  recover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spirit  by  pressing  it  out  from  the 
mannite;  Uien  dissolve  the  mannite  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  will 
separate,  on  cooling,  in  beautiful  colourless  crystals. 
*  M.  Ruspini  attributes  the  high  price  which  mannite  still  bears,  notwith- 
standing the  adoption  of  the  above  process,  to  three  causes  :— first,  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  the  spirit  used ;  secondly,  the  small  product  obtained ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  necessity  of  usmg  the  best  manna. 

He  proposes  to  obviate  these  obstacles  to  its  economical  preparation  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Melt  six  poimds  of  common  manna  (sorts)  over  the  fire  with  about  half 
its  weight  of  rain  water,  in  which  the  white  of  an  egg  has  been  previously 
beaten  ;  boil  them  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  strain  the  mixture 
through  a  Unen  doth.  The  strained  liquid  will  soli<^y  on  cooling.  It  will 
present  the  following  characters  :  it  will  be  a  pale  brown  mass,  which,  on 
.  triturating  it,  will  become  pulpy,  and  somewhat  similar  to  common  honey. 

After  having  brought  the  manna  into  this  state,  M.  Ruspini  has  two 
dififerent  processes  for  separating  the  mannite. 

i^ir«<iVoces9.— Submit  the  manna,  prepared  as  above  described,  to  strong 
pressure  in  a  doth,  then  dry  the  granular  and  nearly  white  mass  which 
remains  In  the  cloth,  and  reduce  it  to  powder.  The  liquor  which  has  been 
separated  by  pressing  will  be  dark  coloured.  Dissolve  the  powder  in  sphri^ 
sp.  gr.  .898,  and  when  at  a  boiling  temperature,  add  a  little  animal  charcoal, 
and  imme^tdy  filter  it  through  paper  into  a  dish,  in  which  the  mannite 
may  crystallize  as  the  liquor  cools.  In  this  way,  thirty  ounces  of  white 
and  pearly  crystals  will  be  obtained. 

The  spirit  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  by  slightly  pressing 
the  crystals,  may  be  put  on  one  side  for  another  operation,  or  distilled  to 
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separate  the  mannite  still  held  in  solution,  but  as  this  latter  is  always 
coloured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  redlssolve  and  decolourize  it,  or  to  use  it  in 
the  next  operation. 

Second  Process, — Submit  the  prepared  manna  to  pressure,  as  in  the  first 
process  ;  but  instead  of  drying  the  pressed  cake  of  mannite,  and  treating  it 
with  spirit,  mix  it  with  its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  and  again  press  it. 
The  mass  thus  obtained  will  be  sensibly  less  coloured  than  it  was  before 
this  second  purification.  The  liquor  resulting  &om  the  second  pressing 
may  be  added  to  that  of  the  first  pressing.  The  pressed  cake  is  now  to  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  water  ;  some  animal  charcoal  is  to  be  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  then  to  be  filtered  into  a  porcelain  dish  placed  over  the  fire,  and 
the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  then  put  to  crystallize. 

The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  much  larger  tlian  those  formed  in  the 
alcoholic  solution.  They  are  truncated  quadrangular  prisms,  perfectly 
white  and  transparent. 

M.  Ruspini  does  not  crystallize  the  mannite  intended  for  use  in  medicine, 
but  supplies  it  in  powder.  He  merely  dissolves  the  pressed  cake  of  mannite 
in  as  much  boiling  water  as  is  just  sufficient  for  its  solution,  and  instead  of 
adding  charcoal,  and  f  Itering  it,  he  leaves  it  to  solidify  into  a  mass  on 
cooling,  then  washes  it  on  a  cloth  strainer,  and  slightly  presses  it.  He  thus 
obtains  a  confused  crystalline  mass,  which  being  dried  and  pulverized,  forms 
his  officinal  tuannite* 

Note  to  the  above,  by  M,  Dalpiaz, 

I  have  repeated  "hL  Huspini's  processes,  and  have  obtained  the  results 
described.  His  second  process  is  as  easy  and  perfect  as  it  is  simple  and 
ingenious.— Jouma/  de  Pharmacie, 


ON  THE  CHANGE  WHICH  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE  UNDERGOES 
WITH  KEEPING. 

BY  M.  GUIBOUBT. 

Extracted  from  the  Bulletin  de  TAcadHnie  de  Medicine, 

I  WISH  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Academic  to  the  variations  which 
the  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  presents  in  its  constitution  and  therapeutic 
effects,  according  to  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  its  pre- 
paration. 

I  will  commence  by  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  use  of  iodine  since  Coindet 
proposed  it  as  a  remedy  for  goitre.  The  alcoholic  tincture  was  at  that 
time  prescribed  in  doses  of  four,  six,  or  eight  drops  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  some  aqueous  liquid.  But  the  iodine  is  precipitated  on  adding  the 
tincture  to  water,  the  solid  particles  of  iodine  being  held  in  suspension  in 
the  liquid  ;  and  these  being  deposited  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  caused 
active  irritation,  and  probably  small  local  ulcerations.  Thus  it  was  found 
that  persons  attacked  with  goitre,  but  who  in  other  respects  were  in  good 
health,  after  commencing  the  tincture  of  iodine,  experienced  pains  in  the 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  bad  digestion,  and  wastuig,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion,  prevalent  at  that  time,  tliat  iodine  could  not  be  us^  for  reducing 
goitre,  without  its  producing,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  emaciation  ;  that 
it  diminished,  in  particular,  the  breasts ;  and  that  when  prescribed  for 
young  females,  it  retarded  the  development  of  those  organs  designed  for 
them  by  nature.  Coindet,  with  the  view  of  obviating  these  objections  to 
the  remedy,  substituted  for  the  alcoholic  tincture,  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodid2  of  potassium,  which  giving  no  precipitation  of  iodine  when  added  to 
water,  acted  as  a  mild  and  uniform  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  and  thus  im- 
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prored  the  digestive  functions.  Thus  from  that  time,  not  only  have  all  the 
objections  which  were  previously  urged  against  the  use  of  iodine  ceased  to 
exist,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found,  that  weak  and  debilitated 
patients  improved  in  appetite  and  in  condition,  and  young  females  acquired 
improved  colour,  increased  development  of  the  breasts,  and  regularity  of 
the  natural  economy,  in  proof  of  the  beneficial  action  of  the  medicine.  I 
have  taken  a  review  of  these  circumstances,  which  must  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  medical  men,  in  order  to  establish  the  great  difference  whidi 
exists  between  the  action  of  iodine  when  administered  in  the  solid  state, 
and  in  the  state  of  perfect  solution.  I  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  the 
mixture  employed  by  M.  Yelpeau  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocele. 

I  will  first  consider  the  case  of  tincture  of  iodine  recently  prepared,  such 
as  that  which  I  present  to  the  Academy,  which  was  made  three  days  ago, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Codex,  by  dissolving,  without  heat,  one 
part  of  iodine  in  twelve  parts  of  spirit,  sp.  gr.  .848.  If  this  tincture  be 
mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  the  iodine  will  be  almost  entirely 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  black  particles,  easily  separating  by  repose,  ana 
the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  almost  colourless.  In  what  way  should  this 
mixture  be  taken  ?  If  the  clear  and  transparent  part  only  be  taken,  it 
would  probably  produce  only  a  slight  stimulating  effect,  due  principally  to 
the  spirit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  be  shaken  up  before  taking  it, 
the  solid  particles  of  iodine  would  be  deposited  on  the  coats  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  would  produce  a  degree  of  irritation  that  may  not  be  free  from 
danger. 

I  will  now  consider  the  case  of  tincture  of  iodine  which  has  been  prepared 
four  or  five  months.  The  following  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
during  this  interval  of  time.  One  part  of  the  iodine  takes  hydrogen  from 
the  alcohol  to  form  hydriodic  acid,  which  unites  with  another  portion  of 
iodine  to  form  iodurettcd  hydriodic  acid,  which  gives  no  precipitate  with 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alcohol  probably  replaces  the  lost  hydrogen 
by  iodine,  forming  another  compound  not  precipitated  by  water.  It  is 
found,  therefore,  on  mixing  this  tincture,  four  or  five  months  old.  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  that  there  still  is  a  precipitation  of  iodine,  but 
that  the  precipitate  is  three  or  four  times  less  in  quantity  than  that  afforded 
by  the  recently  made  tincture.  The  supernatant  liquor,  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, will  be  much  more  highly  coloured  than  in  the  other,  and  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  effects  of  the  mixture,  whether  it  be  given  clear  or 
with  the  precipitate,  would  be  different  from  those  of  a  similar  mixture 
made  with  the  recently  prepared  tincture. 

Lastly,  if  we  take  tincture  of  iodine  that  has  been  prepared  for  a  year  or 
a  year  and  a  half,  it  will  scarcely  cause  any  precipitation  with  water,  and 
its  medicinal  effects  will  be  different  from  those  of  the  tincture  in  either  of 
the  cases  previously  considered. 

I  conclude  from  these  facts,  to  which  I  have  long  had  my  attention 
directed,  that  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  iodine  is  a  medicine  liable  to  varia- 
tions in  its  composition  and  in  its  effects,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  replaced 
by  a  somewhat  similar  mixture,  which  should  be  made  extemporaneously. 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  following,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  iodine  would 
remain  in  solution,  forming  a  homogenous  mixture  : — 
tt     Iodine,  5  parts. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  6  parts. 

Kectified  spirit,  50  parts. 

Distilled  water,  100  parts. 

Triturate  the  iodine,  iodide  of  potassium  and  part  of  the  water  in  a  mortar; 

then  add  the  spirit,  and  the  remainder  of  the  water.— /ouma/  de  Pkarmacie. 
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ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RESIN  OP  CEBADIA  FURCATA. 

BY  M«  a  GEBHABOT. 

The  plant  Ceradia  fiarcaia,  from  which  this  resin  exudes,  somewhat 
resembles  coral  in  aspect,  and  hence  is  called  the  coral  plant ;  it  grows  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  Ichaboe.* 

The  resin  has  an  amber  colour,  and  a  smell  resembling  that  of  olibannm. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.197.  It  has  been  analysed  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  of 
Glasgow,  with  the  following  result : — 

Carbon 80.1 

Hydrogen 9.8 

Oxygen 10.1 

100.0 
Dr.  Thomson  has  deduced  from  these  results,  the  following  formula: 
Cio  Hi4  O,  or  Cm  Hm  O4,  but  in  this  formula,  the  hydrogen  is  taken  at  9.3. 
Probably  the  formula  Cm  Hm  O9,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  taken  at  9.9, 
would  be  nearer  the  truth,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  K)rmula  for  the  resin 
of  the  pine. — Compte  rendu  da  Travauxde  Chemie^  in  the  Journal  de 
Fharmacie* 


DOUBLE  CHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY  AND  QUINA. 

SBRHOTT. 

This  new  salt  has  been  successfully  used  as  a  remedy  for  lupus.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Dissolve,  separately,  one  part  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  three  parts  of 
hydrochlorate  of  quina,  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water.  Mix 
the  two  solutions :  the  double  salt  will  separate  in  acicular  crystals. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  administered  this  salt  in  pills,  made  according  to  the 
following  formula  :— 

R    Chloride  of  mercury  and  quina,  gr.  j. 
Powdered  Opium,  gr.  |. 
Crumb  of  bread,  q.  s.    Make  into  30  pills. 
Take  one  three  times  a  da^. 

Thus  administered,  it  is  said  speedily  to  produce  salivation,  whei^  its 
administration  must  be  stopped  for  a  time,  and  then  again  repeated.  It 
deserves  the  attention  of  medical  men. — Journal  de  Phanmcie. 


ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  IODINE. 

BY  M.  BIOHINI. 

Thb  author  having  received  some  iodine  from  a  merchant  at  Milan,  the 
appearance  of  which  excited  his  suspicion,  he  submitted  it  to  examination. 

It  was  hard  and  compact,  and  attracted  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  dissolved  entirely  in  alcohol,  and  left  no  residue  when  treated  with  iron- 
filings  and  water. 

Or  submitting  some  of  it  to  sublimation,  a  residue  was  left,  which  pre- 
sented the  characters  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Further  examination  proved 
that  this  salt  was  present  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent — Journal  de  ChemU 
Medicate. 

*  There  is  a  specimen  of  this  plant  in  the  Museum  of  the  Phabmaobu- 
TICAL  Socxbtt,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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ON  FALSE  BATAVIAN  MUSK-POM. 

BT  DR.  B.  MARTIMT. 

Abtifigial  musk-bag^  have  lately  been  imported  firom  Batayia  into 
Hamburgh.  Dr.  Martiny  describes  them  as  follows  :-~The  size  of  the 
bag  as  well  as  its  shape  is  yery  nearly  that  of  a  walnut,  bat  somewhat 
flattened.  Externally  the  bag  is  covered  with  very  fine  hair,  except  at  a 
small  spot,  which  covers  the  £ittened  surface.  These  hairs  are  from  ten  to 
fifteen  lines  long,  very  thin,  soft,  pale  grayish- white  at  the  root,  and 
brownish-gray  at  the  point.  They  run  regularly  in  one  direction,  cover 
smoothly  the  convexity  of  the  bag,  and  are  likewise  cut  off  at  the  top  near 
the  flattened  surface.  The  hair  is  as  soft  and  brittle  as  that  of  the  officinal 
musk-bag,  but  has  not  the  undulating  curve  of  the  latter.  Near  the  flattened 
■orflace  the  skin  is  repeatedly  folded,  and  within  these  folds  is  also  covered 
with'  hair,  it  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  a  piece  of  the  common  animal's 
skin  had  been  fastened  around  some  round  body,  and  had  been  closely  cut 
off  at  the  top.  On  f^irther  examination  it  was  observed  that  these  bags  had 
neither  the  usual  opening  of  the  musk-bag,  nor  the  remains  of  the  penis. 
Alter  the  bag  had  been  kept  for  one  night  wrapped  in  a  cloth  moistened 
with  water,  the  cutaneous  covering  became  softened,  and  the  folds  near  the 
flattened  surface  opened,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  examine  the  interior. 
Hie  skin  was  about  one  line  in  thickness ;  the  cutis  {Lederhaut)  was  transpa- 
lent,  fresh,  and  showed  no  trace  of  decomposition,  except  that  the  hairs 
readily  fell  out.  This  skin  is  perhaps  taken  firom  some  of  those  musk 
animals  found  in  the  East  Indies  {MokHus  Javanicus,  Kantehil,  Meminna^ 
Pygmaeua)  but  which  have  no  musk- bag.  The  cavity  is  filled  up  with 
some  solid,  light  brown  vegetable  substance,  having  a  faint  smell  and 
strong  astringent  taste.  It  is  soluble  neither  in  water  nor  in  ether,  but 
partly  so  in  spirit  of  wine  and  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  Chloride  of  iron, 
added  to  the  light  brown  spirituous  solution,  gave  it  a  blackish-brown 
colour ;  solution  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  the  substance  perfectly,  and 
formed  a  dark  brownish-red  solution,  but  the  colour  was  destroyed  again 
l^  nitric  acid.— PAofffi.  Central  Blatt,    June  13, 1846,  No.  25. 


TEST  FOR  STRYCHNIA. 

BT  MACK. 

BCabchand  has  shown  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Odmie  (1843, 
Sept.,  p.  200)  that  when  strychnia  is  rubbed  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  some  nitric  acid,  it  is  immediately  oxidized  and  a 
blue  pigment  formed,  which  becomes  violet,  then  gradually  red,  and,  after  a 
few  hours,  yellow.  This  test  is  so  delicate  that  -^Jnth  of  a  grain  of  strych- 
nia can  be  mscovered  by  it.  But  as  peroxide  of  lead  is  not  usually  found  in 
chemists'  shops.  Mack  substituted  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  obtained 
similar  results.  With  this  test  strychnia  can  be  detected  in  powdered  nux 
Tomica.  If  diluted  nitric  acid  be  applied  to  the  powder  or  to  stnrchnia, 
and  to  these  be  added  some  finely  powdered  oxide  of  manganese  and  after- 
wards a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  dark  blue  colour  is  instantaneously 
TOoduced ;  but  it  soon  changes  to  violet,  then  to  pink,  and  at  last  to  yellow. 
On  heating  the  mixture  the  phenomena  occur  much  more  rapidly.  With 
brucia,  morphia,  narcotina,  and  quina  no  change  was  produced  ;  and  with 
strychnia,  the  blue,  violet,  and  red  colours  could  not  be  produced  when 
chlorate  of  potash  was  substituted  for  peroxide  of  manganese  ;  because, 
probably,  the  chlorine  effects  other  changes  in  the  organic  matter,  not 
oxidicing,  but  rather  dehydrogenizing  it. — BMchner'a  Repertorium,  second 
series,  T^  xlii. 
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RECOVERY  FROM  A  LARGE  DOSE  OF  NITRE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  tbe  Provincial  Journal,  Mr.  Gillard  reports  a  case 
in  which  a  man  swallowed  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salts.  In  about  ^ve  minutes  he  felt  a  burning  pain  In  his  stomach, 
and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  sickness.  Some  mustard  was  given 
to  him,  which  caused  copious  vomiting,  and  by  the  aid  of  warm  water  the 
stomach  was  emptied.  He  still,  complained  of  a  burning  pain  in  the 
epig^trium  when  Mr.  Gillard  saw  him.  Magnesia,  tincture  of  opium,  and 
diluents  were  given  to  him,  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil.  In  four  days  the  man 
completely  recovered,  and  returned  to  his  work. 

The  recovery  was  most  probably  due  to  the  early  exhibition  of  an  emetic, 
and  the  Section  of  the  irritating  salt  from  the  stomacli.— Afeff/ca/  Gazette, 


SOLUTION  OP  SHELL-LAC  PURIFIED  BY  CHARCOAL. 

BT  EL8NBR. 

For  polishing  white  woods  there  has  been  hitherto  employed  a  spirituous 
solution  of  shell-lac,  bleached  by  chlorine.  Without  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  relatively  high  price  of  this  preparation,  this  solution  is  objection- 
able from  the  circumstance  that  even  a  very  small  per  centage  of  chlorine 
contained  in  it.  may  act  injuriously — thus  it  may  tarnish  inlaid  metallic 
ornaments,  &c  lln  order,  therefore,  to  decolorize  shell-lac  by  another 
method,  Eisner  disisolved,  by  the  aid  of  heat,  shell-lac  in  an  equal  quantity 
of  spirit  of  wine  of  85  per  cent.  The  fluid  was  digested  for  some  days 
with  granular  animal  charcoal,  and  at  the  same  time  was  exposed  to  direct 
daylight  It  was  then  filtered  through  gray  blotting  paper  in  a  warmed 
funnel.  The  solution  of  shell-lac  thus  purified  with  bone-black,  has  cer- 
tainly a  brownish-yellow  colour,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  transparent ; 
and  appears,  when  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine,  of  a  slight  brownish-yellow 
tint.  In  this  state  it  can  be  employed  for  polishing  the  white  woods. — 
Pharm.  Central  StaU.    June  27.  1846,  No.  28. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  TOOTH-ACHE. 

The  following  application  is  said  to  soothe  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  of 
a  decayed  tooth,  without  occasioning  any  inflammation  in  the  periosteum  or 
in  the  gums,  as  is  generally  the  case  witn  tlie  remedies  used  : 

Powdered  alum  is  made  into  a  paste  with  nitrous  ether,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  this  is  put  into  the  hollow  of  the  decayed  tooth.  It  is  sometimes 
found  serviceable  to  spread  some  of  this  paste  over  the  gums,  when  they  are 
congested  and  painful. — BulL  de  Therap, 

[This  remedy  has  been  long  used  in  this  country. — Ed.] 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE. 

The  Sixteenth  Anniversary  of  this  society  has  just  been  held  at 
Southampton,  where  upwards  of  six  hundred  Members  and  Associates, 
and  nearly  two  hundred  ladies,  assembled,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  K.  J.  Murchison.  There  were  several  foreigners  of  scientific 
eminence  present,  of  whom  we  may  mention,  Professor  Oersted, 
Schonbein,  lleinrich  Rose,  Matteucci,  Agassiz,  Middendorf,  and  For- 
chammer.    The  Association  was  also  honoured  kgr  the  presence  of  His 
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Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  who  attended  one  of  the  general  meet- 
ings, and  made  a  flying  yisit  to  the  different  sections  on  one  of  their 
days  of  meeting. 

The  Chemical  section  was  presided  over  by  Dr. Faraday.  Papers  were 
read  before  this  section  by  Mr.  Osborne,  on  the  Action  of  the  Water  in 
the  Suburbs  of  Southampton  on  Lead  Pipes ;  by  Mr.  West,  on  the 
desirableness  of  publishing  the  Processes  adopted,  as  well  as  the  Re- 
sults»  of  Chemical  Analyses ;  by  Mr.  Hunt,  on  the  Aclinograph ;  by 
Dr.  Leeson,  on  Crystallography,  and  a  new  Goniometer,  illustrated 
by  apparatus  and  models ;  by  Professor  Forchammer,  on  comparative 
Analytical  Researches  on  Sea- water;  by  Professor  Oersted,  on  the 
Changes  which  Mercury  sometimes  undergoes  in  Glass  Vessels  her- 
metioilly  sealed ;  by  Professor  Rose,  on  a  second  new  Metal  (Pelo- 
pium)  in  the  Tantalite  of  Bavaria  {see  page  180) ;  by  Professor  Con- 
nel,  on  the  Analysis  of  American  Nemalite ;  bv  Dr.  Percy  and  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  on  Crystalline  Slass ;  by  Mr.  Mallet,  on  the  Corrosion 
of  Iron  Rails  in  and  out  of  use ;  oy  Dr.  Daubenv*  on  Cavendish's  Ex- 
periments respecting  the  production  of  Nitric  Acidj  by  Mr.  Gassiot, 
on  the  Electricity  of  Tension  in  the  Voltaic  Battery. 

The  Geological  section  was,  as  usual,  the  most  numerously  attended ; 
and  the  excursion  of  the  members  of  this  section  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  was  among  the  most  popular  features  of  the  week's  entertain- 
ment. 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  the  exhibition  and  description,  at  one 
of  the  meetings,  of 

PROFESSOR  SCHONBEm'S  GUN  COTTON, 

Wliich  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder.  No  information, 
however,  was  given  as  to  its  real  nature,  or  mode  of  preparation,  which 
are  at  present  kept  perfectly  secret,  nor  were  the  members  allowed  to 
examme  it  closely,  lest  they  should  get  some  clue  to  the  secret.  It  is 
said  to  have  the  appearance  of  common  carded  cotton,  to  be  exceedingly 
combustible,  to  possess  an  explosive  power  superior  to  that  of  gunpow- 
der, and  to  have  the  advantages  of  exploding  without  smoke  or  residue, 
and  to  suffer  no  injury  from  being  wetted,  as  it  entirely  regains  its  pro- 
perties on  being  again  dried.  Sir  J.  Herschell,  in  alluding  to  this  sub- 
stance, said,  *'  It  might  in  the  next  generation  arm  mankind  with  the 
very  wildest  powers,  by  which  they  could  tear  up  rocks,  and  almost 
call  down  lightning." 

Some  experiments  are  being  made  for  our  Government  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  Gun  Cotton  as  compared  to  gunpowder. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to  take  place  at  Oxford,  to 
commence  on  the  24th  of  next  June,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  R. 
Inglis. 

CHEMICAL  RAILWAY  WHISTLE. 

A  SERIES  of  experiments  liave  recently  been  luada  in  the  presence  of 
Messrs.  Cnbitt,  the  civil  engineers,  and  several  other  scientific  and  practical 
men,  with  the  view  of.  testing  the  eflaciency  of  a  new  kind  of  railway 
whistle,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  of  the  firm  of  Garnett  and  Mow- 
bray, of  Paternoster  Row. 
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It  is  well  known,  that  the  enjgine-driver  of  a  railway  train,  is  always  pro- 
Tided  with  the  means  of  sounding  notice  or  alarm  hy  a  whistle  attached  to 
the  steam  boiler ;  bat  the  guards,  who  are  stationed  at  the  rear  of  the  train, 
have  hitherto  had  no  means  of  communicating  with  the  driver,  to  give  no- 
tice o£  accidents  to  any  of  the  carriages,  or  of  impending  danger  firom 
behind.  Mr.  Mowbray  proposes  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  supplying  the 
guards  with  a  whistle  worked  by  means  of  compressed  carbonic  acid  gas,  in 
the  place  of  steam.  The  apparatus  employed,  consists  of  a  strong  iron  box, 
called  the  generator,  containing  broken  pieces  of  marble,  on  to  which 
hydrochloric  acid  is  allowed  to  run,  on  turning  a  cock,  and  the  gas,  which 
is  immediately  generated,  escapes  under  pressure,  through  the  whistle. 

It  has  been  found  on  trial  that  the  carbonic  acid,  under  a  pressure  of  six 
pounds  to  the  inch,  produces  as  loud  a  sound,  as  steam  undeTa  pressure  of 
siz^  pounds  to  the  inch. 

llie  result  of  the  experiments  has  been  satisfactory,  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  whistles  will  in  a  short  time  be  adopted  on  all  the  railway  lines. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  REOBXVED. 

JaHSESBBRICHT    ilBBR    DIE    FORTSCHRITTE    DER    PhARXACIE     IK    ALLEN 

Landern  ih  Jahre  1844.  Herausgegeben,  ron  Prof.  Scherer,  in 
W&nhurff,  and  Dr.  Wiociers,  in  GGttingen,  Erlangen  :  1845.  Large 
8yo,  pp.  302.    Woodcuts  and  plate.* 

Canstatt  and  ^senmann's  valuable  annual  account  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Mi^dical  Sciencea  in  all  Countries,  is  probably 
known  to  some  of  our  readers.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts : 
One  devoted  to  Blologv,  or  Anthropology  in  its  most  extended 
sense ;  the  second,  including  Medicine,  Pathology,  and  Thera- 
peutics ;  the  third  is  on  State  Medicine  ;  the  fourth  (the  subject 
of  the  present  article)  on  Pharmacy ;  the  fifth,  on  Veterinary 
Medicine  ;  and  the  sixth,  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery.  To  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  Medicine  and  its  allied  sciences, 
this  collection  is  invaluable. 

The  fourth  or  Pharmaceutical  portion  of  the  work,  is  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  subjects  of  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacy ^ 
have  been  prepared  by  Von  Wiggers ;  and  those  of  Pharmacology 
and  Toxicology^  by  Scherer. 

The  nature  of  the  work  docs  not  admit  of  a  formal  review  of 
it ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  observing  that 
it  gives  an  excellent  and  faithful  abstract  of  all  the  papers  on 
FhaPiyiaceutical  subjects  published,  in  all  countries,  during  the 
year  1845,  and  illustrated  when  requisite  by  wood-cuts  and  plates. 

Lists  of  all  systematic  works  on  Pharmaceutical  subjects,  pub- 
lished during  the  period  referred  to,  hsive  also  been  drawn  up, 
and  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  . 


*  [Amwal  Account  cf  the  Progress  rf  Pharmacy  in  all  Countries  during  tha 
y4ar  1844.  Drawn  up  by  Rot  Scherer,  in  Wurzbuig,  and  Dr.  Wiggers, 
in  Gottingen.] 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  A.  —  (1.)  Tincture  of  Quinine.  See  vol.  v.,  p.  528.  —  («.)  Wine 
of  Quinine.  Dr.  Collier's  formula  ia,  Quinine  3j->  Citric  acid  z  gr.,  Orange 
wine  Oj. 

A.  T. — Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  discoloured  by  the  presence  of  carbo- 
naceous matter,  may  be  rendered  colourless  by  heating  it  in  a  glass  retort, 
or  flask,  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  nearly  to  its  boiling  point. 

G.  R. — (I.)  Essence  of  Cedrat  is  obtained  from  citron  peel. — (2.)  The 
botanical  name  of  Celery  is  Apium  graueoiens, 

X.  Y.  Z. — ^The  adulterations  of  drugs  are  treated  of  in  the  works  on  Materia 
Medica,  where  more  information  will  be  found  on  the  subject  than  is  con- 
tained in  any  book  ezclusiTely  relating  lo  it 

"  An  ocoasional  Readgb." — ^The  figures  are  wrong.  The  other  part  of 
the  question  has  been  repeatedly  answered. 

**  Gallic  Acid."— Citrate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  bitter  infusions  con- 
taining tannin. 

C.  W. — We  cannot  recommend  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  bees  —  the 
subject  is  out  of  our  province. 

O.  F.  (Sunderland). — Gallic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  moistening  pow- 
dered galls  with  water,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  a  few  months.  The 
tannic  acid  in  the  galls  is  thus  converted  into  gallic  acid,  which  may  be  dis- 
solyed  out  by  water,  and  purified  by  crystallization. 

Thb  Patent  Condenser. — We  are  informed  by  the  patentee,  that  this 
apparatus  is  easily  cleansed,  by  passing  hot  water  or  steam  through  the  inner 
cnamber,  which  completely  deprives  it  of  all  flavour  from  previous  distillation. 
In  our  last  number,  we  expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  could  be  efiected  so 
completely  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  worm,  on  account  of  the  inequalities 
of  surface  at  the  junction  of  the  plates ;  but  we  are  informed  that  no  disad- 
vantage is  found  to  arise  from  this  circumstance,  and  that  the  apparatus  aa 
now  constructed,  is  free  from  any  objection.  It  may  be  suspended  by  a  crane 
and  cotmterpoise,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  more  than  one  still. 

J.  J.  (Holywell),  mentions  the  fatal  effects  of  lead  observed  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  resulting  from  the  lead  ore  over  which  the  water  flows,  and  which  is 
carried  in  solution  down  the  streams,  to  the  great  injury  of  cattle.  J.  J. 
suggests  that  some  information  on  this  subject,  pointing  out  a  remedy,  would 
be  of  service.  (Some  practical  observations  on  the  solubility  of  lead  in  water. 
and  modes  of  prevention,  are  contained  in  this  journal,  vol.  ii,  pages  355  and 
406—9.  Probably  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  give  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  in  reference  to  the  particular  case  in  question.) 

T.  H.— We  have  not  seen  any  English  formula  for  Tincture  of  Arnica 
Montana,  but  it  may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  sixteen 
ounces,  in  which  case  the  dose  would  be  from  3^  to  3j*  Dr«  Pereir^  states 
the  dose  of  the  powder  is  grs.  v.,  to  grs.  x.  of  the  infusion  (prepared  by  ma- 
cerating ^ss  in  Oj  of  water)  from  Jss  to  Jj-       * 

A.  F.  B.— PA(tf^*«  Transiation  of  the  Pharmacapieia, 

J.  B.— We  never  observed  any  deliquescence  in  nitre  lozenges.  When 
this  occurs,  we  should  infer  that  the  nitre  was  adulterated  with  some  deli- 
quescent salt 

Mr.  HowASTH.— Chemist*8  Pbice  Book,  by  Mr.  Goddard.  The  second 
edition  is  in  the  press.    See  vol.  v.  page  431. 
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"  Stannum.**— (1.)  The  fee  for  perpetual  ticket  to  the  Lectures  on  Che- 
mistry at  the  Royal  Institution,  is  eight  guineas.~(2.)  The  PkUoaophkal 
Transactiona  are  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  about  twice  a  year.  The 
price  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  usually  from  30«.  to  £2. 

A.  P.  S. — Ung.  hyd.  nitrici  oxidi,  is  liable  to  decomposition  if  kept  for 
any  length  of  time.    It  should  be  made  frequently. 

A.  B. — Tous-Us-mois  is  sold  by  wholesale  druggists  and  grocers.'  The 
price  varies  according  to  quality — wholesale,  from  8a.  to  1«.  4<2. 

X.  Y.  Z.— (1,)  School  Botany,  bjr  Dr.  Lindley.— (2.)  Marble  may  be 
cleaned  by  applying  soap  lees  and  quick  lime  mixed  with  water  into  a  paste, 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  hours  before  it  is  washed  off.  Dilute  muriatic ' 
acid  will  remove  stains,  but  should  be  washed  off  immediately,  as  it  destroys 
the  surface.  •        . 

"  An  Apprenticb.** — Study  PhiUipt't  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopaia. 
Six  months  of  practical  study  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Society,  would  be  of 
great  service  in  preparing  for  the  Examination. 

QuACKBRT.— J.  M.  has  sent  us  the  following  specimen,  copied  from  a 

?rLnted  notice,  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  streets  in  Swansea:  "Mr. 
pucker  engages  to  cure  king's  evil,  or  ulcerated  sore  legs  and  scurvy  in  the 
blood,  with  .any  man  for  one  hundred  sovereigns.  He  also  cures  worms  in 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  any  man  in  the  kingdom ;  also  rheumatic 
pains,  gravel,  nervous  complaints,  liver  complaints,  deafness,  bilious  and 
sick  headaches,  ringworm,  toothache,  and  corns.** 

The  Apotuecaries'  Company  does  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Tucker,  but . 
cases  are  reported  to  us  (authenticated)  in  which  the  Company  has  threatened 
Chemists  with  prosecutions  for  prescribing  across  the  counter.'  In  each  case 
the  accused  party  had  been  sueing  an  Apothecary  in  his  neighbourhood  for 
a  debt,  and  strong  grounds  for  suspicion  exist  as  to  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  information.  [We  feel  sure  that  the  Company  would  not  allow  the  Act 
of  1815  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  retalliation,  if  the  facts 
were  boldly  and  candidly  stated.] 

F.  C.  T.  rebuts  the  charge  uf  apathy  against  Associates,  repeating  what 
has  often  been  said  respecting  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Members  to 
allow  their  Assistants  opportunities  for  improvement,  and  observing  that  such 
indulgence  would  repay  itself  by  inducing  extra  diligence  in  the  young  men. 
We  cannot  tell  when  the  next  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  published; 
the  last  edition  has  just  been  reprinted. 

The  late  Anti-Excise  Movement. — Mr.  Graham  Carr  encloses  a  letter 
from  Matthew  Forster,  Esq.  (M.P.  for  Berwick-on -Tweed)  stating  that  he 
had  presented  the  petition  to  Parliament,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  protect 
the  Chemists  and  Druggists  against  any  oppressive  law,  by  every  means  in 
his  power. 

The  communication  of  C.  R.  has  been  received. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Solio. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

,  Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street," 
before  the  2r)th  of  the  month. 
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LABORATORIES  FOR  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Althouoh  the  laws  of  this  country  recognise  no  distinction 
between  the  regularly  educated  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  the 
ignorant  pretender  who  assumes  the  title  without  possessing  any 
qualification  whatever,  persons  of  the  latter  class  are  looked  upon 
as  black  sheep,  by  the  body  ynih  which  they  fraudulently  claim 
connection.  But  a  man  who  has  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
is  presumed  to  be  duly  qualiHed,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
amount  of  his  attainments,  or  the  diligence  with  which  he  has 
applied  to  his  studies,  his  title  to  the  rank  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  cannot  be  cidled  in  question. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  wide  difiEerence  between  the  qualification 
of  individuals  who  have  nominally  complied  with  the  same  form  of 
education,  and  this  difference  arises  from  two  causes,  first,  the 
nature  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  have  been  educated ; 
secondly,  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
latter  source  of  disparity  will  always  exist  in  spite  of  any  regula- 
tions which  may  be  adopted — the  former  may  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  introduction  of  a  reform  in  the  system  of  education. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  something  more  than  a  formal 
apprenticeship  is  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  for  tne  responsible  duties  of  his  avocation.  The  ordinary 
routine  of  business,  mechanical  dexterity  in  the  manipulations  of 
the  shop,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  compounding 
medicines,  may  be  acquired  in  most  establishments  by  any  young 
man  of  average  abilities;  but  it  is  too  often  the  case  that  the 
operations  of  the  laboratory  are  either  entirely  neglected  or  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  this  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  serious 
omission.  Some  houses  are  not  provided  with  laboratories,  all 
the  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  being  purchased  from  the 
wholesale  Druggists  ;  others  possess  very  limited  opportunities  of 
giving  practical  instruction  ;  and  even  in  those  houses  in  which  the 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  this  department,  the  apprentice  or 
pupil  has  not  the  opportunity  of  going  tlurough  a  complete  course 
of  manipulation.  Most  Chemists,  availing  themselves  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  confine  their  operations  to  such  articles  as  they  can 
advantageously  prepare,  finding  it  answer  their  purpose  to  purchase 
others,  and  especially  chemicals,  of  manufacturers  who  are  able  to 
make  them  better  on  the  large  scale.     Nor  has  the  apprentice  the 
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advantage  of  practical  experienoe  in  all  the  processes  of  the  labora- 
tory in  which  he  is  a  pupil,  since  the  reputation  of  his  employer 
would  be  endangered  by  entrusting  operations  requiring  much 
nicety  to  an  inexperienced  hand. 

The  only  method  by  which  this  important  branch  of  education  can 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  students  in  Pharmacy,  consists  in 
the  establishment  of  laboratories  for  the  express  purpose  of  practi- 
cal instruction,  and  we  contend  that  every  apprentice  should,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  devote  at  least  a  year  to  this  occupation,  in- 
cluding the  attendance  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Pharmacy, 
Materia  Medica,  and  Botany. 

In  a  pamphlet,  published  in  June,  1841,  in  which  the  objects  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  were  pointed  out,  it  was  stated^ 
**  The  construction  of  a  laboratory  on  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciples, containing  all  the  needful  apparatus,  will  afford  facilities  for 
practical  researdaes  which  are  likely  to  promote  the  great  object 
which  we  have  in  view.  Lectures  on  Pharmaceutical  operations 
may  be  instituted,  and  pupils  in  this  department  may  *  walk  the 
laboratory,'  as  medical  students  *  walk  the  hospitals.' 

*^  A  complete  Museum  of  Materia  Medica,  comprising  specimens 
of  good  and  bad  drug^  (exhibiting  the  difference),  and  a  Library 
of  standard  works,  required  by  students,  will  constitute  a  necessary 
and,  at  the  same  time^  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  laboratory." 

The  project  thus  announced  has  been  carried  out.  The  labora- 
tory of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  in  full  operation — ^the 
lectures  are  instituted,  the  Museum  and  Library  are  formed,  and 
every  ^Bicility  exists  for  affording  to  Pharmaceutical  students  a 
complete  and  practical  education.  It  has  been  asserted  that  these 
advantages  are  available  only  to  members  of  the  Society  residing 
in  London,  a  fallacy  which  we  have  constantly  endeavoured  to 
expose.  In  fact,  we  consider  that  members  in  the  country,  and 
especially  those  who  have  no  laboratories,  are  even  more  interested  ' 
than  their  London  brethren,  in  supporting  an  establishment,  which 
removes  the  disparity  previously  existing  in  reference  to  the  means 
of  affording  practical  instruction  to  pupils.  The  public  laboratory 
is  the  property  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  those  are 
likely  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  it,  whose  establish- 
ments at  home  are  the  most  defective  in  this  department,  and  who 
may  supply  the  deficiency  by  sending  their  apprentices  to  Bloom&- 
bury  Square  for  a  seaaon. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  the  practice  of  Professors  of 
Chemistry  to  take  private  pupils,  admitting  them  to  the  labora- 
tory, and  directing  their  practical  studies.  The  terms  upon  which 
these  advantages  could  be  obtained  were  such  as  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  apprentices  of  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
and  the  parties  who  availed  themselves  of  this  mode  of  insoraction 
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were  either  those  who  pursued  science  as  aa  amusement,  or  those, 
who  intended  to  qualify  themselves  as  teachers  of  Chemistry. 
The  average  fee  was  80  or  100  guineas  a-year  :  in  some  instances 
it  was  as  low  as  60  guineas,  and  we  have  heard  of  cases  in  which 
fees  as  high  as  £150  have  been  paid. 

At  the  time  the  Phabhaceutical  Society  was  projected,  we 
made  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  fees  and  regulations 
adopted  in  the  practical  laboratories  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  the  Council  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  preliminary  calcu- 
lations, how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  place  similar  advantages 
within  the  reach  of  Pharmaceutical  Students  in  our  own  country. 
It  was  impossible  to  compete  in  low  charges  with  the  foreign 
laboratories,  which  are  in  most  instances  supported  chiefly  by 
Government ;  although  the  economy  of  these  establishments  has 
been  over-rated  by  common  report,  the  nominal  fee  forming  only  a 
portion  of  the  actual  expense. 

It  was,  however,  {H*oved  by  calculation,  that  by  extending  the 
number  of  students,  practical  instruction  could  be  afforded  at  less 
than  half  the  rate  usually  adopted  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
opening  of  the  laboratory  in  Bloomsbury  Square  in  the  year  1844, 
the  fee  was  fixed  at  40  g^neas  for  a  session,  which  fee  included 
all  expenses  of  materials  and  apparatus. 

On  the  opening  of  the  next  session  it  was  found  necessary  to 
reduce  the  fee,  in  consequence  of  the  announcement  that  the  Col- 
lege of  Chemistry,  which  had  just  been  established,  offered  similar 
instruction  for  25  guineas ;  and  that  University  College,  and  other 
institutions,  were  about  to  open  practical  laboratories  at  the  same 
rate  of  charge.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the  expense  of 
apparatus  and  materials,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  of 
tnfling  importance. 

Dunng  the  first  session  of  the  laboratory  at  Bloomsbury  Square, 
the   fees  from  students  rather  more  than  paid  the  current  ex- 

rses,  the  balance  being  £l  lis.  Hd^  in  favour  of  the  Society, 
this  calculation,  however,  no  allowance  is  made  for  rent,  taxes, 
or  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  laboratory. 
During  the  next  session,  the  fee  having  been  reduced  to  30  guineas 
(inducUng  a  portion  of  tiie  apparatus  and  ordinary  materials) 
the  amount  of  fees  from  28  students  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  actual  outlay. 

From  these  facts,  and  corroborating  evidence  obtained  from 
other  institutions,  we  consider  it  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  no 
CoUege,  or  school  of  this  description,  can  be  carried  on  as  a  lucrative 
mercantile  speculation.  It  is  possible^  by  economical  manage- 
ment, with  a  good  class  to  meet  the  necessary  current  eiqpenditUBe 
of  the  laboratory  itself;  and  the  fees  ought  to  be  sufficient  for 
this  purpose :  but  if  tiie  cost  of  the  estaJblishment  (or  what  is 
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called  the  plant),  with  rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  household  servants, 
be  included  in  the  calculation,  the  receints  must  in  any  case  fall 
short  of  the  expenses,  for  if  the  fees  be  high  enough  to  coyer  all 
these  charges,  they  would  materially  reduce  the  number  of  the 
students.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  principle  may  be  carried 
too  far,  and  insolvency  might  be  the  result. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Societt  an  obvious  mo« 
live  exists  for  supplying  a  moderate  deficiency  by  means  of  an 
annual  subscription,  since  the  whole  Society  is  mterested  in  main- 
taining an  establishment  which  is  calculated  to  raise  the  character 
of  all  who  are  connected  with  it  It  should  be  recollected  that 
our  social  position  and  political  influence  will  always  be  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  our  professional  character  and  respectability, 
which  must  inevitably  rise  in  the  scale  as  our  system  of  education 
improves. 

The  College  of  Chemistry  is  dependent  on  other  sources 
for  support.  It  appeals  to  the  public  at  large,  and  its  especial 
province  is  the  cultivation  of  abstract  Chemistry,  and  the  application 
of  this  science  to  agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  fees  from  students 
can  never  defray  its  expenses ;  but  the  zeal  with  which  many  of 
lis  distinguished  supporters  have  come  forward  in  its  establishment, 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  interest  ihe  science  of 
Chemistry  has  excited  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  who 
can  well  afford  to  complete  the  work  so  liberally  commenced.  If 
it  should  become  "  the  fashion^'  for  the  aristocracy  of  this  country 
to  patronize  and  cultivate  science,  we  cannot  calcidate  the  amount 
of  benefit  that  would  result.  The  price  of  a  race-horse  would 
place  the  College  of  Chemistry  on  its  legs,  and  half  the  annual 
expenditure  of  a  racing  stud  would  keep  it  going.  A  capital  of 
about  £5000,  with  annual  subscriptions  of  £1500,  would  be 
amply  sufficient,  with  the  fees  from  pupils,  to  carry  out  the  objects 
contemplated.  But  the  College  must  be  emancipated  fi*om  its 
present  amorphous  state :  it  must  be  provided  with  laws  and  a 
constitution. 

We  have  observed  with  much  regret  thait  the  College  of 
Chemistry  has  been  considered  by  many  persons  as  hostile  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  This  impression  ought  never  to 
have  existed,  and  it  arose  entirely  from  the  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  our  last  .number  (page  157).  The  cause  having  been  re- 
moved, we  hope  the  effect  will  cease,  and  that  the  only  rivalry 
which  will  exist  between  the  two  institutions  will  be  in  the  zeal 
with  which  their  respective  objects  are  supported. 

These  objects  are  quite  distinct  although  analogous.  The  school 
of  Pharmacy  is  designed  expressly  for  the  education  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists.  Every  step  which  the  pupil  takes  in  the  labora- 
tory at  Bioomsbury  Square  tends  to  this  result.     The  processes 
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and  illusiratioDS  are  derived  principally  from  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
which  furnish  sufficient  scope  for  the  student  to  acquire  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  Chemistry  and  dexterity  in  manipulation,  while 
erer^  operation  relates  more  or  less  to  the  ultimate  ohject  of  his 
studies,  namely,  the  practice  of  Pharmacy. 

In  the  College  of  Chemistry  a  wider  field  is  taken,  and  many 
of  the  researches,  while  they  are  highly  interesting  and  improving 
to  the  Chemist,  are  rather  calculated  to  divert  the  mind  of  the 
Druggist  from  his  own  legitimate  sphere,  leading  him  into  more 
ahstruse  science  unconnected  with  his  particular  business.  We 
have  known  instances  in  which  this  has  been  the  case,  and  the 

Erospect  of  commencing  business  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
as  been  abandoned  in  consequence. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  laboratory  of  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society  can  accommodate  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
students  who  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  the  Society  can 
increase  the  accommodation  according  to  the  demand. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT  DUTY  ON  THE 
COMMERCE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

In  the  recent  discussions  on  the  Spirit  Question,  attention  has 
been  chiefly  directed  to  the  pains  and  penalties,  and  the  hardship 
of  Excise  supervision.  The  necessity  for  stringent  laws  on  the 
subject  arises  from  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  an  article  of  exten- 
sive consumption  and  the  consequent  temptation  to  fraud,  which 
is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  profit  to  be  obtained  by  evading  the 
said  duty.  So  long  as  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  dependent  to 
60  great  an  extent  as  it  now  is  on  this  tax,  means  must  be 
adopted  for  enforcing  the  existing  Jaws  on  the  subject,  otherwise 
the  honest  portion  of  the  community  must  inevitably  be  sufferers, 
while  rogues  reap  a  harvest  at  their  expense. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  excise  laws  are  severe  and  op- 
pressive, and  the  plea  of  necessity  is  the  only  one  which  could  have 
any  weight  in  their  favour.  In  the  present  instaucfe  two  motives 
exist  for  taxing  spirits — first,  the  irresistible  argument  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  ;  secondly,  the  importance  of  a  check  on  in- 
temperance. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  attained  at  a  greater  sacrifice  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  the 
high  duty  on  spirit  is  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  science, 
that  it  interferes  to  any  extent  with  the  prosperity  of  our  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  that  it  diverts  trade  to  other  channels  which 
would  otherwise  flourish  in  our  own  country,  then  the  losses  thus 
sustained  by  the  community  at  large  should  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  tax,  before  a  correct  estimate 
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of  the  profit  can  be  made.  It  is  obvious  that  in  every  art  or 
manufacture  in  which  spirit  is  concerned,  a  tax  which  raises  the 
price  of  that  article  several  hundred  per  cent,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  successful  competition  with  the  manufacturers  in  countries 
where  no  such  imposition  exists.  As  an  illustration,  we  may 
advert  to  the  processes  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemist.  In  Ger- 
many there  is  a  tax  on  spirit  Irom  which  a  considerable  revenue 
is  derived,  but  this  tax  is  so  low  that  rectified  spirit  may  be  pur- 
chased at  about  a  tenth  of  the  market  price  in  this  country*.  It 
would  be  as  tedious  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the  pre- 
parations used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  spirit  or  ether,  in  some  form,  is  essential.  To  these  might 
be  added  numerous  instances  in  which  the  same  menstrua  are  de- 
sirable, although  the  result  may  be  obtained  by  other  processes  at 
a  disadvantage. 

In  all  these  cases  the  English  manufacturer  is  in  a  very  un- 
favourable position  ;  the  extent  of  his  trade  is  seriously  curtailed, 
most  of  tlie  profit  which  he  ought  to  obtain  being  divided  between 
the  Treasury  and  Foreign  competitors,  while  his  only  chance  of 
obtaining  compensation  for  his  labour  is  dependent  on  the  know- 
ledge of  some  secret  processes,  or  the  ephemeral  advantage  arising 
from  any  new  preparations  which  he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to 
introduce.  To  add  to  this  disadvantage  of  the  British  Manufacture 
ing  Chemist,  the  import  duty  on  most  Chemicals  has  been  repealed, 
while  the  duty  on  the  spirit  required  for  their  manufacture  remains 
unaltered.  Hence  the  importation  of  such  commodities  from 
Germany  and  France  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  increase^ 
while  our  own  manufiicturers  are  much  injured  by  tlus  unfair  com* 
petition. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  present  high  duty  on  spirit,  be* 
sides  encouraging  extensive  fraud 5,  restrains  the  use  of  that 
article  in  many  manufactures  on  a  larg^  scale,  naphtha,  or  other 
substitutes,  being  used  instead ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
by  reducing  the  duty  in  these  cases  the  consumption  would  in* 
crease  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  even  a  greater  revenue. 

In  the  prosecution  of  chemical  researches  the  nigh  price  of  spirit 
is  a  serious  evil,  and  often  operates  as  a  prohibition  to  investiga- 
tions from  which  results  of  great  importance  might  arise.  The 
separation  of  the  various  principles  of  organic  substances  requires 
the  constant  use  of  spirit  and  ether  among  other  solvents,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  economy,  the  cost  of  these  mate- 
rials forms  a  large  item  in  the  expense  of  a  course  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  laboratoxy,  while  many  processes  are  imperfectly 

*  We  are  informed  by  a  German  Chemist,  who  has  recently  been  in 
LondoD,  that  spirit  about  60  per  cent,  over  proof  may  be  had  for  less  than 
two  shUlmgs  a  gallon. 
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studied,  or  even  omitted  altogether,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  spirit,  ^t  the  present  time,  when  Chemistry  is  claiming  so 
larg^  a  share  of  puhlic  attention,  and  when  its  application  to  the 
arts  and  manufactures  is  considered  a  subject  of  national  import- 
ance, any  obstruction  to  education  and  research  in  this  branch  of 
science  is  to  be  regretted. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  value  and  various  appli- 
cations of  spirit  in  the  cases  above  enumerated,  it  is  clear  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  tax  is  not  all  profit,  and  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  supplies  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  the  Treasury  is  designed. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass  has  produced  a  revolution  in 
that  branch  of  manufacture,  the  result  of  which  cannot  yet  be 
estimated  ;  and  it  is  a  question  quite  worthy  of  statistical  calcula- 
tion,  whether  the  collateral  advantages  arisiu?  from  the  emanci- 
pation of  this  article  of  universal  application,  have  not  more  than 
compensated  for  the  apparent  loss  to  the  revenue. 

We  are  not  presuming  to  advocate  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
spirit,  our  object  beirtg  merely  to  point  out  some  of  the  disadvan- 
tages arising  in  our  partictdar  department,  as  well  as  in  other 
branches  of  commerce,  from  an  exorbitant  tax  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  original  cost  of  the  material.  The  subject  is  one 
which  deserves  consideration ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  may  be 
allowed  to  draw  attention  to  a  clause  in  the  preamble  of  the  Spirit 
licence  and  Duties*  Act,  recently  passed,  namely,  '^  And  whereas, 
it  is  expedient  to  impose  one  unirorm  duty  for  the  United  King- 
dom .**  This  provision  has  been  carried  out  in  reference  to  the 
licence  for  the  use  qfstUls,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  carried  out  by 
the  imposition  of  one  uniform  duty  on  spirit  for  the  United 
Sanfifdom. 

_  *.    dL 

The  duty  in  England  on  proof  spirit  is  still    ...  7  10 

while  in  Scotland  it  is 3     8 

and  in  Ireland 2     8 

With  respect  to  the  other  motive  for  taxing  spirits,  namely,  as 
a  check  on  intemperance,  this  branch  of  the  subject  does  not  come 
within  our  province.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  drunken- 
ness prevails  in  our  own  country  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  some 
others  which  are  not  provided  with  this  check,  and  we  may 
inquire  whether  other  means  for  promoting  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance might  not  be  adopted,  which  would  be  more  effectual  than 
the  duty  on  spirit,  which,  while  it  accelerates  the  destitution  of 
drunkards,  is  a  direct  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  temperate. 
Father  Mathew  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  in 
Ireland  than  any  duty  which  has  ever  been  imposed  upon  spirit. 
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LIMITS  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Just  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  we  observed  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  the  Lancet  of  October  24th,  which  we  cannot 
allow  to  pass  without  notice. 

The  article  commences  by  defining  the  limit  of  the  province  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  which  is  stated  to  be 

♦'  The  Materia  Medica,  tlie  knowledge  of  all  the  articles  it  contains,  or 
the  raw  material  of  physic,  in  all  that  relates  to  purity,  preseryation,  and 
preparation — ^the  knowledge  of  the  Pharmacopceias,  or  of  the  modes  in 
which  the  raw  materials  are  combined  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
official  bodies  who  preside  over  its  construction— and  the  perfect  compre- 
hension of  prescriptions;  these,  witli  iniproTements  or  even  discoveries  in 
Pharmacy.'* 

Then  it  is  asked, 

"  Is  there,  in  the  Pharmnceutical  press,  any  wholesome  restriction  what- 
ever, as  to  the  scope  of  study  proper  for  the  Chemist?  Are  not  therapeu" 
tics  constantly  mixed  up  with  materia  medica,  though  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  them,  the  study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology,  is  essentially 
requisite,  and  without  which,  a  smattering  of  therapeutic  information  must 
be  extremely  dangerous  if  exercised  upon  the  sick?" 

In  almost  every  instance  in  which  the  education  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist  has  been  defined  or  alluded  to  in  the  Pharmaceu' 
tical  Journal,  it  has  been  distinctly  stated  tliat  this  education 
should  comprehend  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Botany,  with  a  suflicient  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
medicines,  to  enable  the  dispenser  to  guard  against  accidents, 
and  perform  his  duty  with  safety  to  the  public. 

*'Is  not  Toxicology  openly  grafted  on  the  pharmaceutical  courses  of 
chemistry,  botany,  and  materia  medica?" 

Of  course  it  is — so  far  as  antidotes  and  tests  for  poisons  are 
concerned,  this  being  comprised  in  tlie  knowledge  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  Chemist  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  In  France, 
where  the  laws  regulating  the  separation  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine from  Pharmacy  are  very  strict,  toxicology  is  an  especial 
subject  of  study  for  the  Pharmacien,  atid  there  is  at  the  Ecole  de 
PJiarmacie  a  distinct  chair  for  this  branch  of  Pharmaceutical 
education. 

On  an  emergency  in  a  case  of  |)oisoning,  application  is  frequently 
made  to  the  Chemist,  who  ought  to  be  able  at  once  to  detect  the 
nature  of  the  poison,  and  administer  the  antidote.  In  these  cases, 
the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  may  remove  the  only  chance  of 
saving  the  patient ;  during  tliat  interval,  chemical  knowledge  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chemist,  or  of  any 
other  person,  to  alleviate  the  suiFerings  of  the  patient,  if  possible, 
until  tne  arrival  of  the  medical  piactitioner. 
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"Who  is  to  supply  the  eridence  for  the  defienoe  of  the  innooent,  and  the 
punisbment  of  the  guilty?" 

Undoubtedly  the  Chemist  in  the  chemical  part  of  the  inquiry-'- 
in  the  medical  department,  the  medical  man. 

"  And  who  are  the  parties  who  supply  this  kind  of  partial  information 
this  '  little  knowledge,*  which  in  medicine  so  pre-eminently,  is  but  a  *  dan- 
geroas  tiling  ?'  They  are  physicians,  public  lecturers,  who  are  teaching 
the  Bumc  things  at  the  same  time  to  medical  students.  *  «  *  Lectures 
delivered  in  different  places  do  not  make  a  difference  in  matter." 

This  is  a  mistake.  The  substance  of  the  lectures  is  adapted  to 
the  audience. 

We  appeal  to  the  Prospectus  which  states,  "  This  course 
of  lectures  being  designed  for  the  instruction  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists,  will  difier  from  the  lectures  usually  delivered  in 
the  medical  schools  ;  those  particulars  which  relate  to  therapeutics 
being  curtailed  in  order  to  admit  of  a  greater  amplification  of  that 
portion  of  the  subject  which  belongs  more  immediately  to  the 
Druggist  and  Dispenser  of  Medicines." 

We  shall  have  occasion,  in  our  next  number,  to  revert  to  this 
subject,  when  treating  of  Pharmaceutical  education  generally. 
In  the  mean  time  we  need  only  add,  that  the  interests  of  our  body 
and  those  of  Medical  Practitioners  are  equally  concerned  in 
effecting  as  complete  a  separation  as  possible  between  Pliarmacy 
and  the  practice  of  medicine  ;  and  we  trust  that  all  hitherto 
existing  obstacles  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  in  this  respect 
will  shortly  be  removed. 

TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th  of  October,  the  fifth  session 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  was  opened  at  the  house  of  the 
Phabmaceutical  Society,  by  a  Conversazione,  to  which,  in 
addition  to  the  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  many 
Medical  and  ScientiHc  men  were  invited.  The  rooms  were 
opened  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  and  were  soon  Blled  with  a 
numerous  company. 

Through  the  kindness  of  some  of  their  scientific  friends,  the 
Council  were  enabled,  according  to  the  usual  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  to  display  a  variety  of  objects  pf  interest  for  examina- 
tion by  the  ^  isitors. 
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To  the  LoNDOH  iNSTrruTioN  tfaej  were  indebted  for  the  use  of 
a  Grove's  gas-battery,  which  was  in  operation. 

To  J.  P.  Gassioty  J^.>  for  the  i^paratus  for  showing  Faraday's 
experiment  on  the  magnetization  of  light. 

To  George  Knight,  Esq.,  for  a  very  powerful  magneto-electri- 
eal  apparatus,  by  which  water  was  rapidly  decomposed. 

To  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  for  a  great  number  of  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest. 

To  Henry  Bewley,  Esq.,  for  some  specimens  of  Gutta  Percha, 
manufactured  under  his  patent.  Tliere  were  also  other  specimens 
of  Gutta  Percha  in  the  states  in  which  it  is  imported  into  this 
country,  and  a  portion  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
showing  the  manner  of  its  exudation.  These  latter  specimens 
were  recently  received  from  India  by  Mr.  Morson. 

To  Mr.  Einsle  for  the  stomach-pump  recently  invented  by 
James  Home,  E^q.,  a  description  of  wnich  was  given  in  this 
journal,  vol.  vi ,  No.  3,  page  134.  This  instrument  was  much 
admired  for  its  great  simplicity,  which  was  exemplified  by  com- 
parison with  another  form  of  the  instrument  which  had  previously 
been  considered  the  most  perfect.  The  latter,  having  the  flute- 
key  valve,  depends  for  the  success  of  its  operation  on  the  expert- 
ness  of  the  operator  in  moving  the  valve  exactly  at  the  right 
time,  and  any  accidental  error  in  this  respect  might  produce  seri- 
ous results,  by  causing  an  effect  quite  opposite  to  that  which  was 
intended.  Mr.  Home's  stomach-pump  is  not  liable  to  this  objec- 
tion. 

There  were  also  exhibited  several  specimens  of  imitation  painted 
glass,  from  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  of  WhitefHars  glass-liouse. 
A  painting,  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  of  the  four  Indian  students  who  re- 
cently passed  their  examinations  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  ;  and 
some  very  beautifully  executed  Daguerreotype  portraits,  from  M. 
Claudet,  of  Brande  and  Faraday,  and  of  Professor  Henrich  Rose, 
the  celebrated  Analytical  Chemist,  of  Berlin,  who  was  also  him- 
self present. 

From  the  Royal  Botanical  Society's  Garden,  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  the  Council  received  several  living  specimens  of  medicinal 
plants,  among  which  were  those  yielding  castor  oil,  senna,  cinna- 
mon, guaiacum^  ginger,  cofiee,  tea,  &c.  &c. 

A  model  of  Mr.  Mowbray's  railway- whistle  was  an  object  of 
some  attraction.  A  gentleman  from  the  house  of  the  patentee 
attended,  to  explain  the  construction  of  this  apparatus,  and  to 
point  out  the  advantage  which  it  is  supposed  to  possess  over  the 
common  steam-whistle.  This  advantage  depends  on  the  great 
density  of  the  gas  employed  (carbonic  acid)  the  sound  being  pro- 
portionate to  the  density  of  the  vibrating  medium  ;  thus,  it  is  weU 
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known  that  sound  cannot  be  generated  in  a  Tscnnm,  and  that  in 
hydrogen,  and  other  gases  of  little  density,  sounds  are  much  more 
feeble  than  when  produced  in  more  dense  media.  The  model  ex- 
hibited, however,  was  too  small  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  ap- 
paratus as  intended  for  practical  use. 

Seyeral  specimens  wliich  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Museum  of  tne  Society  were  placed  on  the  tables,  the  most  pro- 
minent amoDg  which  were  some  fine  specimens  of  Opuntia  cochimlli- 
fera,  with  the  cochineal  insects  attached  to  them.  These  speci- 
mens were  all  obtained  through  M.  Nobrega,  a  native  of  Madeira, 
who,  for  some  time  past  has  been  a  student  in  the  Society's  Labo- 
ratory, and  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Smith, 
several  months  ago  obtained  some  of  the  plants  from  Madeira 
with  the  living  insects  attached  to  them.  Mr.  Smith,  although 
not  professing  to  be  an  entomologist,  has  daily  watched  the  habita 
and  propagation  of  the  insects,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
has  determined  some  points  of  interest  in  connexion  with  them. 
Preparations  illustrating  the  points  alluded  to  were  ezMbited  un- 
der the  microscope. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Smith's  description  of  the  facts  which 
oame  under  his  observation  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  :^« 

ON  COCHINEAL. 

BT  MB.  SMITH, 
Secretary  to  the  Pharmacsutical  Sociktt. 

The  universal  belief  that  the  cochineal  is  oviparous  was  first 
shaken  by  Monsieur  Simounet,  in  his  statement  which  appeared 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  June,  1844,  vol.  iii..  No.  12, 
and  in  which  was  given  an  account  of  the  introduction  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  insect  in  Algiers.  His  description  both  of  the 
male  and  female  is  very  faithful ;  but  he  affirms  that  they  are 
viviparous,  implying,  therefore,  that  both  the  sexes  have  aeommon 
origin,  for  he  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  ejection  of  ova. 

I  can  verify  his  declaration  in  respect  of  the  female  insects, 
having  witnessed  the  birth  of  many  hundreds,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  showed  their  perfect  development  from  the  moment 
of  their  appearance,  and  which  is  represented  in  figure,  No.  7,  a  ; 
but  having  observed  upon  the  mothers  a  yellow  transparent  globe. 
No.  7,  bf  which  was  subsequently  dropped,  and  which  still  re- 
mained connected  with  them  by  means  of  a  fine  filmy  cord,  upon 
noting  a  repetition  of  this  same  operation,  I  became  satisfied  that 
the  deposits  were  eggs. 

The  first  result,  furnished  by  a  broken  egg,  was  a  thin  aqueous 
liquid,  with  numberless  white  fiocci  floating  on  the  surface. 
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In  selecting  another  egg,  which  was  of  a  red  or  puxple  colour, 
and,  as  it  proved,  more  matured,  evidences  of  organization  pre- 
sented  themselves  ;  and  in  others,  subsequently,  perfect  insects 
were  found,  differing  distinctly  from  the  newborn  females. 

In  its  esss^  from  the  egg,  the  male  insect  does  not»po8ses8  the 
long  hairs  which  it  exhibits  at  the  second  period  of  its  existence, 
and  by  which  sign  it  has  hitherto  been  first  recognised ;  but  it  has 
to  get  rid  of  an  entire  coat  or  skin  before  these  white  hairs  are 
developed. 

Its  next  progress  is  the  formation  of  its  cocoon,  which  also 
differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  female.  Within  this  cocoon  it 
passes  to  the  pupa  state,  and  eventually  emerges  as  a  beautiful 
fly,  the  period  of  its  mature  existence  is  about  fourteen  dajrs,  or 
from  its  primitive  condition  six  weeks. 

The  females  undergo  a  change  within  their  cocoon  :  which 
latter,  on  their  quitting  it,  retains  their  shell  or  skin,  the  legs, 
with  the  tubular  organ  of  nutrition,  being  distinctly  perceptible 
at  the  inferior  surface.  It  is  not  possible,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  they  have  commerce  with  the  males  before  they  are  quite 
matured,  and  have  quitted  the  cocoon.  The  period  from  birth  to 
that  of  propagation  occupies  about  110  or  116  days.  The  mo- 
thers survive  the  birth  of  their  offspring. 

The  facts  resulting  from  tliis  inquiry  are  : 

1 .  That  the  male  insect  is  developed  from  the  egg  after  its 
exclusion  from  the  mother. 

2.  That  the  female  insect  is  brought  forth  alive. 

In  reference  to  the  physical  characters  belonging  to  the  cochi- 
neal, as  found  in  commerce,  the  granilla  is  the  unimpregnated  or 
virgin  condition  of  the  female  insects — the  silver  grain  is  the 
matured  and  fecundated  female — the  black  grain  is  the  female 
exhausted  by  propagation— rand  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
silver  grain  should  constitute  a  better  quality  than  the  black,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  shell  of  the  insect,  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon, it  contains  also  the  innumerable  bodies  of  the  unborn  young. 

17,  Bloomshury  Square,  October  ICtA,  1846. 

The  following  cuts  have  been  made  from  Mr.  Smith's  drawings  : 

No.  , 

6.  The  unborn  female  young. 

7.  Appearance  of  their  ejection. 

8.  The  female  after  birth.  ' 

9.  Superior  surface  of  the  cocoon.  ] 

10.  Inferior  surface  of  the  cocoon. 

11.  The   matuic   female  escaping 
I  from  the  cocoon. 

[We  believe  the  appearances  observed  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  accurately 

described  ;  the  conclusions  to  ^liich  he  has  arrived  are  published  on  his 

responsibility.— Ed.] 


No. 

1.  The  male  in  its  second  state. 

2.  The  cocoon, 

3.  The  pupa. 

4.  The  fly  escaping  from  the  cocoon. 

5.  The  mature  male. 


ON  COCHINEAL. 
MALE. 
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FEMALE. 

7 
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ON  COCHINBAL. 


OPUNTIA  COCHINILLrFERRA, 

WTTB  COCHINEAL  lAMILY  ATTACHED  TO  IT. 
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ORZGZNAIi  AND  BXTRAOTBD  ARTI0IA8. 


ON  XYLOIDINE,  OR  GUN  COTTON. 

Is  our  previous  number,  we  noticed  the  proceedings  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science^  and  gave  a  short  notice  of  Professor  Schonbein's  gun- 
cotton^  an  explosive  substance,  intended  to  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  gunpowder,  and  the  preparation  and  application  of  which 
the  Professor  announced  his  intention  of  patenting.  We  pro** 
pose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  explain  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  nature  of  this  substance,  and  to  give  a  brief  notice  of 
its  history,  preparation,  and  application. 

In  the  year  1833,  Braconnot,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
52Qd  volume  of  i\i^  Annates  de  Chimieet  de  Physique^  pp.290-~ 
294,  gave  an  account  of  a  new  substance,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  starch,  saw- 
dust, linen,  and  cotton-wool.  To  this  new  body,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  white,  pulverulent,  neutral,  and  very  inflam-  * 
mable,  be  gave  the  name  of  XyUAdine  (from  (vXoy,  wood). 

After  describing  the  method  of  making  xyloidine  from  starch, 
he  notices  its  preparation  from  saw-dust^  linen,  and  cotton-wool, 
and  observes  that 

^  These  sabstanoes  require  to  be  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  as 
in  the  cold  acid  they  merely  swell  up  and  become  soft.  A  mucilaginous 
solution  18  speedily  formed  and  without  effervescence  ;  and  the  solution  is 
so  thick  that  it  sets  on  cooling.    By  dilution  with  water  it  yields  xyloidine." 

He  then  describes  xyloidine  and  notices  its  highly  inflammable 
properties. 

Five  years  afterwards  Pelouze,  in  the  Comptes  JRendus  for 
1838,  again  drew  the  attention  of  Chemists  to  this  remarkable 
substance.  After  referring  to  Braconnot's  discovery,  he  observes, 
that 

"  If  we  mix  nitric  acid  of  density  1.5  with  starch,  the  latter  completely 
disappears  in  a  few  minutes;  but  the  solution,  on  the  addition  of  water,  lets 
fall  xyloidine." 

If,  however,  instead  of  immediately  adding  water,  we  set  the 
mixture  aside,  the  solution  becomes  coloured,  the  acid  ultimately 
loses  the  power  of  depositing  xyloidine  on  the  addition  of  water, 
but  yields  by  evaporation,  a  white,  deliquescent,  uncrystallizable 
solid. 

"  Xyloidine,"  observes  M.  Fdouze,  "ia  very  combustible,  taking  fire  at 
180^  Cent.  (rsSSG**  Fahr.)  and  burning  with  great  rapidi^«  and  almost 
without  residue." 

*'  This  property  has  led  me  to  an  experiment  which  I  think  susceptible 
of  some  applications,  especially  in  artillery.  By  plunging  paper  in  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.5,  leaving  it  there  the  requisite  time  for  the  acid  to  per- 
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meate  the  paper,  which  is  nsoaUy  accomplished  in  two  or  three  minutei, 
then  withdrawing  it^  and,  lastly,  washing  it  in  water,  we  obtain  a  kind  of 
parchment,  impermeable  to  moisture,  and  extremely  combustible.  The 
same  thing  happens  with  tissues  of  linen  or  cotton.  The  paper  or  the 
tissues  thus  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  owe  their  new  pro- 
perties to  the  zyloidine  which  covers  them."  * 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  xyloTdine  Pelouze  observes,  that 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  salt,  in  which  the  starch  acts  as 
a  base  to  the  nitric  acid  ;  one  atom  of  the  water  of  common 
starch  being  replaced  in  xyloidine  by  an  atom  of  nitric  acid.f 

According  to  this  view  the  following  would  be  the  formula  of 
zyloidine : 

Ci,  H,  0,+N05 

Bottger,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
xyloidine,  stated  in  his  Beitrdge^  p.  127,  that  he  failed  to  obtain 
this  substance  from  wheat-starch  and  potato-starch  by  Bracon- 
nofs  process  ;  but  subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  Pelouze'g 
paper  he  announced  that  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  it.— 
Annalen  der  Chemxe,  bd.  xxxiv.,  s.  94. 

In  1842y  Ballot,  a  Dutch  Chemist,  published  an  analysis  of 
xyloTdine.  (See  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Band 
XIV.)  He  found  that  the  substance  which  Pelouze  analysed  as 
xyloidine,  consisted  of  two  substances,  one  soluble  in  alcohol, 
the  other  {the  pure  xyloidine)  insoluble  in  this  liquid,  as  well  as 
in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  latter  substance,  or 
xyloidine,  properly  so  called,  he  submitted  to  analysis,  and 
deduced  therefrom  its  formula  : 

Cw  H„  NOi. 

If  these  numbers  be  quadrupled  we  shall  have  Ceo  H4a  N4  0^, 
which    are  exactly  equal  to  five  equivalents  of  starch,  minus 
two  equivalents  of  water, p/tf«  four  equivalents  of  nitrous  acid: 
4  (Ci5  Hw  N0,e)=5  (Ci,  Hw  Oio>-2  HO+4  NO4 

Dumas,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  TraiU  de  Chemie  appliquee 
aux  Arts,  p.  90,  published  in  1843,  notices  xyloidine,  which  he 
proposes  to  call  nitramidine,  and  suggests  the  great  utility 
which  paper  and  pasteboard,  converted  into  xyloidine,  and  thus 

*  M.  Pelouze  performed  this  experiment  about  eight  years  ago  in  the 
laboratory  of  Mr.  Morson. 

t  Pelouze  does  not  give  a  formula  fur  zyloidine  in  his  paper ;  but  Liebig, 
in  his  Handhuch  der  Chemie,  in  speaking  of  zyloidine  observes,  that  the 
formula  for  this  substance  is,  according  to  Pelouze,  "Ce  He  Oi-f-Nt  Oa." 
Kow  this  formula  reduced  to  English  equivalents  would  be  "  Cc  H4  O4+ 
KOft,"  the  formula  adopted  by  Mr.  Fownes  {Manual  of  Ekmentary  Che" 
mietry).  But  the  formula  Co  H4  O4  does  not  represent  an  atom  of  starch 
minus  an  atom  of  water.  Liebig  himsdf  states,  an  atom  of  starch  to  be 
represented  by  Cu  Hio  Oi« ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  abstract  an  atom  of  water, 
we  have  the  formula  Cu  H^  O*,  which  we  have  adopted  in  the  text,  and 
which  agrees  with  Dnmas's  formula. 
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rendered  impermeable  to  moistore  and  very  combastible^  must 
possess  in  the  preparation  of  fires  for  mines  (feux  des  mines),  and 
of  firework  pieces  {pieces  d*artifice).  He  does  not  mention,  and 
was  probably  unacquainted  with  Ballot's  analysis.  In  speaking 
of  the  composition  of  xyloidine  or  nitramidine,  he  observes  that 
it  is  a  modification  of  starch,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  nitrous  vapour ;  and  he  gives  as 
its  formula* 

C«  H,  Ow 
NOi. 

Subsequently  to  the  exhibition  by  Professor  Schonbein  of  the 
effects  of  his  gun-cotton,  Dr.  Otto,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in 
Brunswick,  has  given  a  notice  of  this  substance.  His  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  it  are  as  follows : 

'^  In  the  preparation  of  the  ej^loding  cotton,  common,  well-deaned 
cotton  is  dipped  for  ahout  half-»-minute  in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid 
(the  add  which  I  use  heing  made  hj  the  distillation  of  ten  parts  of  dried 
saltpetre  and  six  of  oil  of  yitriol),  and  then  instantly  placed  in  water,  which 
must  he  often  renewed,  in  order  to  fi^e  the  cotton  fh>m  the  acid  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  Care  must  then  he  taken  that  all  the  knotty  par- 
ticles of  the  cotton  are  properly  disentangled,  and  that  it  is  thoroughly 
dried.    After  this  the  explosire  preparation  is  ready  for  use." 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.5),  such  as  is  ordered  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  answers  for  making  gun  cotton. 

Commercial  nitric  acid  alone  does  not  answer ;  but  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  commercial  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol 
succeeds.  The  efficacy  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  to  concentrate  the 
nitric  acid  by  abstracting  water  from  it.  Ths  use  of  oil  of  vitriol 
in  the  process  in  this  way,  is,  however,  subject  to  one  objection, 
it  renders  the  xyloidine  hygroscopic,  or  at  least  it  is  very  difficult 
so  completely  to  purify  it  from  the  acid  as  to  prevent  this 
effect. 

Commercial  nitric  acid  may  be  concentrated,  so  as  to  rendec 
it  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  xyloidine  by  mixing  it  with 
its  volume  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  carefully  distilling 
off  the  nitric  acid.  A  very  dense  acid  is  thus  obtained,  the  sp.  gr. 
of  which  will  be  about  1.5.  If  good  carded  cotton,  which  has 
been  previously  dried,  be  immersed  in  this  acid  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  then  purified  from  the  acid  by  repeated  washing  with 
cold  water,  and  well  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  it  will 
possess  the  properties  of  the  gun-cotton.  In  this  process  the 
filaments  of  the  cotton  become  clotted  together,  and  require  to  be 
subsequently  separated  by  picking  or  carding,  which  is  a  trouble- 
some  operation.    This  is  not  the  case  to  so  great  an  extent  when 

*  There  is  an  ohTious  typographical  error  in  Dumas's  formula,  and  which 
we  have  corrected  in  the  above  formula. 
vox*.  VI.  o 
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the  above  mixed  acids  are  used.  In  the  course  of  some  ezperi* 
ments  which  we  have  made  with  the  view  ofascertainiog  the  best 
method  of  preparing  gun  cotton,  it  occurred  to  us,  that  there  might 
be  an  advantage  in  merely  exposing  the  cotton  to  the  vapour  of 
nitric  acid,  instead  of  immersing  it  in  the  liquid.  This  was 
effected  by  fiUmg  a  tubulated  receiver  with  dry  cotton,  and  con- 
necting the  receiver  with  the  mouth  of  a  flask  containing  equal 
parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  oil  of  vitriol.  A  condenser  was 
attached  to  the  other  opening  of  the  receiver,  and  the  flask  then 
placed  over  a  lamp.  After  the  cotton  had  been  thus  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  vapour  for  some  minutes,  the  process 
was  arrested  in  consequence  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a 
part  of  the  cotton,  accompanied  by  an  explosion.  A  similar 
result  occurred  a  second  time,  on  repeating  the  process.  On 
one  occasion,  also,  in  drying  some  of  the  gun  cotton,  the  heat  of 
a  steam-bath  on  which  it  was  placed  caused  its  combustion. 
In  this  case  the  heat  applied  must  have  been  much  below 
300^  Fahr.  The  steam  was  supplied  from  a  boiler,  under  a 
pressure  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  to  the  inch,  the  cotton 
being  in  a  pan  about  twenty-four  feet  from  the  boiler,  and  the 
valve  open. 

When  properly  prepared,  the  cotton  is  so  little  altered  in  its 
appearance  that  inconvenience,  and  in  some  cases  danger,  might 
arise  from  the  accidental  substitution  of  prepared  cotton  for  that 
which  is  not  prepared,  and  vice  veruu  To  obviate  this  objec- 
tion it  might  be  advisable  to  colour  all  the  patent  gun-cotton 
with  some  peculiar  tint,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  which  is 
not  thus  distinguished. 

The  most  remarkable  properties  of  xyloidine,  in  connectk>n 
with  its  employment  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder,  are  as  follow : 

1.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless,  neutral  solid.  When  prepared 
from  starch  it  is  pulverulent;  when  from  cotton-wool,  it  re- 
sembles  the  latter  substance. 

2.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  After  having  been  immersed  in 
water  and  again  dried,  it  still  retains  its  combustible  and  explo- 
sive properties.  In  this  respect  it  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
gunpowder. 

3.  It  is  very  combustible,  taking  fire,  according  to  Pelouze, 
at  the  temperature  of  356?  F.  At  the  British  Association  it  was 
stated  that  Schonbein's  gun-cotton  exploded  at  about  400^  P. 

4.  It  burns  with  extreme  rapidity.  This  explains  the  experi- 
ment said  to  have  been  made  at  Southampton  with  Schonbein's 
gun  cotton,  of  firing  it  across  gunpowder  without  igniting  the 
latter.  The  same  experiment  can  be  performed  with  detonating 
silver,  which  explodes  with  too  great  rapidity  to  ignite  gunpowder 
across  which  it  is  fired. 
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5.  It  bums  without  evolving  any  smoke  or  leaving  any  resi- 
doum ;  the  sole  products  of  its  combustion  being  invisible  gases. 
In  blasting  in  mines,  xyloldine  has  the  great  advantage  over  gun- 
powder of  not  evolving  smoke. 

6*  It  explodes^  when  struck  on  an  anvil  or  on  stone  with  a 
hammer,  like  fulminating  powder.  It  will  not,  however,  explode 
so  easily  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  wood* 

7.  In  reference  to  its  employment  as  a  substitute  for  gun- 
powder, Dr.  Otto  observes,  that — 

**  When  used  in  a  gon  its  operation,  thoogfa  in  a  far  greater  proportion 
to  its  weight,  is  preoisely  the  same  as  that  of  gunpowder.  This  gan-cotton 
is  employed  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  gunpowdd* ;  a  piece  of  it  ia  rammed 
down  the  harrel,  then  a  hit  of  wadding,  and  after  that  a  hall ;  a  copper- 
cap  ignites  and  explodes  the  cotton." 

The  recoil  of  the  gun  is  extremely  slight  when  the  cotton  is 
properly  rammed  down,  and  the  report  not  much  louder  than 
that  of  a  large  detonating  cap. 

8.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  Ballot's  analysis,  twenty-six 
equivalents  of  atmospheric  oxygen  would  appear  to  be  required 
for  the  complete  combustion  of  one  equivalent  of  xyloldine ; 
and  the  products  would  then  be  15  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid, 
12  of  water,  and  one  of  nitrogen. 


BEFORE  COHBUSnOX. 

1  Eq.  Xyloidine Cu  Hm  NOie 

26  £q.  Atmospheric  >  rx 

Oxygen J  "^ 


ATTER  COMBUSTION. 

15  Eq.  Carhonic  Acid   Cu  Ok 

12  £q.  Aqueous  Vapour      H12     On 

I  £q.  Nitrogen N 
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But  as  xyloldine  is  susceptible  of  resolution  into  gaseous  mat- 
ter by  ignition  in  close  vessels,  it  is  evident  either  that  some 
gaseous  products  different  from  those  above  represented  are 
generated,  or  that  the  composition  which  has  been  assigned  to 
xyloldine  is  incorrect. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Alhenaum  of  October  24th :— - 
**  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Cornwall, 
which  was  held  last  week  at  Penzance,  Mr.  R.  Taylor  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  some  experiments  made,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Penryn,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  applicability  of  Professor  Schonbein's  invention  to 
mining  pturposes.  We  extract  the  following  particulars  :— One  hole  was 
charged  with  powder,  and  another  with  a  quarter  of  the  weight  in  cotton 
—the  latter  tore  the  rock  in  atoms,  in  fact  did  more  than  was  required. 
They  then  went  to  another  and  more  dense  rock,  and  put  into  a  hole  IS^ 
ounces  of  powder  ;  in  a  second  hole  in  the  same  rock,  3  ounces  of  the  cotton 
—less  than  a  quarter  part — ^was  deposited,  which  did  the  work  to  the  com- 
plete satisfSaction  of  ful  present,  and  equal  to  the  powder.  Other  experi- 
ments were  subsequently  made  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  found  that  in  some 
cases  one*<Lrl&  oithe  charge  of  the  cotton  as  compared  with  the  powder  did 
its  work.  In  tamping,  &c.,  the  cotton  was  found  to  be  all  that  cuuld  be 
desired— and  Mr.  Taylor  was  enabled  to  state  that,  throughout,  the  expe- 
riments were  eminently  successful,  and  that  9k  fourth  part,  of  the  weight  of 
powder,  in  cotton,  would  be  found  to  be  about  its  strength. 

o  2 
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^  With  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  air  in  mines,  he  might  refer  to  an  ez« 
periment  made  at  Restormel  iron  mine,  which  was  not  rery  easy  of  acoess 
to  the  adit  level,  which  was  at  a  great  distance  in  the  mine — ^they  tried  the 
cotton  at  the  extreme  end,  whid^  was  some  600  or  700  fathoms  from  the 
entrance,  and  the  lode  was  in  hard  ground.  Two  holes  were  prepared,  both 
of  whidi  were  charged  with  the  cotton— one  with  a  quarter  the  weight  of 
powder  nsnally  used,  and  the  other  with  two'gixUu;  the  holes  were  fired, 
and  the  cotton  tore  the  ground  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  present. 
"Had  the  explosion  taken  place  from  powder,  they  would  not  hare  been  able 
to  approach  Uie  holes  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour^but  on  this 
occasion,  they  all  went  in  immediately  after  the  explosion,  and  experienced 
not  the  slightest  inconrenience,  and  all  they  smelt  was  what  was  emitted 
from  the  safety  fuse." 

In  England  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  xyloldine,  or  gun- 
cotton,  by  Professor  Schonbein,  while  in  France  an  engineer  of 
the  name  of  Morel,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  similar  substance, 
an  account  of  which  Arago  has  recently  laid  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

In  Brunswick,  however,  the  public  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
discovery,  for  Dr.  Otto,  in  publishing  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments with  gun-cotton,  observes, 

'*  I  scorn  to  sell  or  take  out  a  patent  for  my  very  interes^g  discoveiy, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  not  ea^  to  be  foreseen ;  and  I  now  publish 
it  for  the  general  good  of  the  public." 


ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OP 

THE  ASCLEPIAS  CURASSAVICA,   OR   BASTARD 

IPECACUANHA. 

BT  W.  HAMILTON,    V.B. 

Amokg  the  most  frequent  weeds  which  infest  the  pastures  in 
most  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts  more  espe- 
cially, there  are  few  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  or  more  injurious 
to  the  caitle  that  feed  upon  it,  than  the  Asclepias  curassavica* 
known  to  the  English  inhabitants  by  the  names  of  Bastard  Ipe- 
cacuanha or  Redhead;  the  former  of  these  names  being  derived 
from  the  emetic  property  of  iu  roots,  and  the  latter  from  the 
colour  of  its  umbel  of  flowers. 

The  Bastard  Ipecacuanha  is  a  plant  with  an  herbaceous  stem 
of  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height,  abounding  in  a  milky  sap, 
bearing  umbels  of  bright  red  flowers  to  be  met  with  at  all  periods 
of  the  year.  Browne  and  Swartz  both  speak  of  a  variety  with 
white  blossoms,  common  in  the  cooler  parts  of  Jamaica.  But  I 
found  an  Asclepias  with  blossoms  of  this  description  growing  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape  Henri,  Hayti,  which  possessed 
characters  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  Asclepias  curassavica, 
and  which  appeared,  as  far  as  my  experience  went,  to  be  inva- 
riably and  unchangeably  perpetuated  from  its  own  seed,  a 
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character  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  commonly  received 
idea  of  a  variety.  Among  other  differences  which  must  distin- 
guish the  Asclepias  nivea  from  the  Asclepias  curassavica,  inde- 
pendent of  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plants,  is  the  form  of  the  leaves,  which  I  have  observed  in 
the  latter  to  be  almost  invariably  ovate  lanceolate^  and  in  the 
former  as  invariably  linear-lanceolate;  such  at  least  was  the 
remark  entered  in  my  notes  at  the  time;  as,  although  the 
Asclepias  curassavica  with  its  red  blossoms  is  a  sufficiently 
common  inmate  of  our  collections  in  Europe,  it  has  never  been 
my  fortune  to  meet  a  plant  bearing  the  most  distant  resemblance 
to  it,  producing  white  blossoms,  since  I  quitted  Hayti.  The 
Haytian  plant  appears  in  the  form  of  its  leaves  to  correspond 
with  Plumier's  Apocynum  Americanum  Amygdali  foliia  longi" 
oribuSf  sp.  2,  Lc.  30.  I  met  it  in  blossom  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August ;  but  while  the  Asclepias  nivea  is  so 
abundant  near  the  Cape,  I  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  specimen  of  the  Asclepias  curassavica,  which  is  so 
very  common  at  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts.  Of  the  properties  of 
the  Asclepias  with  white  blossoms,  I  can  find  no  memorandum 
among  my  papers,  but  believe  they  were  not  regarded  as  different 
from  those  of  the  Redhead. 

The  root  of  this  last  contains  an  emetic  principle,  varying 
so  much  in  the  degree  of  its  activity,  as  to  render  its  operation 
dangerous  and  uncertain ;  and  has  hence  occasioned  its  dismissal 
from  regular  practice.  Among  the  poorer  whites  and  blacks, 
however,  it  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
Ipecacuanha,  the  powdered  root  being  administered,  after  having 
been  previously  infused  in  warm  water  and  then  dried,  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  two  scruples.  The  same  emetic  property  resides 
in  the  expressed  juice,  which  is  exhibited  internally  to  the  extent 
of  an  ounce  or  more. 

The  uncertainty  which  attends  the  emetic  operation  of  this 
plant  arises  most  probably  from  inattention  to  the  proper  season 
of  gathering  it:  a  similar  uncertainty  attending  all  the  more 
active  articles  comprising  our  Materia  Medica,  which  are  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kin^om ;  of  which  the  Piscidia  erythrina 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Digitalis  purpurea,  and  Golchicum 
autumnale  in  Europe,  furnish  familiar  examples.  The  age  of 
the  moon  also  is  another  circumstance  which  demands  conside- 
ration  in  connection  with  the  season  of  the  year ;  since  whatever 
sceptics,  whose  range  of  observation  has  been  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  temperate  zones,  may  think,  all  who  have  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  perennial  vegetation  of  the  tropics, 
are  fully  aware  of  the  powerful  influence  which  the  lunar  phases, 
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in  ooDJanclioD  witb  the  aolar  heat,  exert  Ofcr  the  drcoUtioii  of 
the  Mp. 

Might  not  the  emetic  principle  heohtained  io  a  detached  fonn 
irom  the  decoction  or  infotion  of  the  root,  or  of  the  whole  plant  ? 
or  from  the  expressed  jnice  ?  and  if  so,  might  it  not  he  made  a 
proBtable  object  of  trade  with  those  islands  in  which  it  it  found 
m  SQch  inconrenient  profasion  ?  These  are  qaestions  calcalated 
to  repay  the  labour  of  solution. 

But  it  is  not  for  its  emetic  properties  alone  that  the  Asclepias 
curassarica  is  entitled  to  attention.  It  is  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  as  such  eminently  senriceable  in  checking  hsemorrhages ; 
from  which  it  has  acquired,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica, 
the  name  of  the  blood-flower.  Dr.  Barham  illustrates  this  by 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  long  suffering  from 
bsemorrhoidal  hsemorrhage,  for  which  all  the  ordinary  routine  of 
practice  had  been  exhausted  without  effect,  and  b»  life  was 
despaired  of  by  his  friends.  '<  At  last,"  as  the  doctor  acquaints 
OS,  *'  he  was  advised  to  use  this  flower,  which  was  immediately 
got  (for  they  grow  almost  everywhere)  and  bruised,  and  the  juice 
pressed  out,"  which  was  injected  by  a  syringe,  and  effectually 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  bleeding. 

He  also  found  it  equally  effectual,  as  an  internal  remedy,  in 
the  cure  of  gonorrhcea ;  and  mentions  two  cases  in  which  he 
employed  it  with  the  most  satisfactory  resulu.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  he  bad  exhibited  every  remedy  he  cou]d  think  of 
during  a  space  of  twelve  months,  without  affording  his  patient 
the  smallest  relief.  Ba£9ed  in  all  his  attempu,  he  at  length  had 
recourse  to  the  blood-weed,  which  he  administered  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction,  made  from  the  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers,  which 
was  taken  twice  a  day  for  about  a  week,  when  the  discharge 
ceased,  and  never  returned  afterwards.  In  the  second  case  whkh, 
from  Dr.  Barham 's  account,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  seminal 
weaknes:!(,  rather  than  virulent  gonorrhoea,  he  recommended  to 
his  patient,  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  had  been  labouring  under 
this  infirmity  for  years,  an  infusion  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
Bastard  Ipecacuanha,  in  place  of  his  ordinary  tea  at  the  usual 
hours,  for  a  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  found 
himself  perfectly  recovered,  and  declared,  to  use  the  doctor's 
own  words,  "  that  it  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold,**  adding  that 
**  he  believed  if  a  roan  could  make  it  known  in  Europe,  he  would 
get  an  estate  by  it."  Dr.  Barham  speaks  of  having  used  it  with 
equal  success  in  a  multitude  of  other  cases  of  the  like  nature ; 
and  suggests  a  trial  of  it  in  leucorrhoea  and  other  disorders  of 
females. 

A  syrup  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice,  in  doses  varying 
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Amn  a  teaspoon  to  a  table-spoonfal,  is  employed  as  a  powerful 
▼ennifuge  after  other  anthelmintics  have  failed.  It  operates  fre- 
quently, as  Grainger  remarks,  both  as  an  emetic  and  a  purgative, 
and,  he  says,  he  has  seen  the  most  snrprising  effects  from  its 
exhibition*  Dr.  Wright  also  speaks  favourably  of  its  properties, 
and  recommends  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  to  the  extent  of  from  a 
teaspoonful  to  an  ounce  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  in  worm 
cases ;  and  says,  that  he  can  vouch  for  its  powerful  and  salutary 
effect  when  administered  in  this  manner.  He  objects,  however, 
to  the  powdered  root  as  unsafe,  no  doubt  from  the  uncertainty  of 
its  operation  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining,  in  consequence, 
the  proper  dose  to  produce  the  desired  effect  This  is  an  objec- 
tion, however,  which  might  perhaps  be  obviated  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  altogether,  by  attending  to  the  suggestions  already 
given.  Besides  its  emetico-cathartic  operations  in  worm  fevers, 
Dr.  Wright  says  it  acts  on  the  urinary  organs  and  the  skin. 

In  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  late  Dr.  Anthony 
Robinson,  the  following  instances  of  its  styptic  and  antiseptic 
properties  are  given,  and  preserved  by  Lunan  in  his  Hartus 
Jatnaicensia,  vol.  i.,  p.  65» 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Nico],  a  practitioner  in  pbysic,  informed  me,  upon  my  telling 
him  of  the  styptic  Tirtues  of  the  Fsendo-Ipecacnanha,  which  Barham  calk 
^  Uood'fiower^  that  a  male  had,  by  some  accident,  been  wounded  in  the  thigh, 

from  which  a  violent  hsemorrhage  of  blood  issued,  which,  after  the  ineffectual 
application  of  all  the  styptics  in  his  shop,  was  stopped  instantaneously  by  a 
negro  applying  a  handful  of  the  blossoms  and  leaves  of  this  plant.  Another 
fioae,  by  the  use  of  the  same  plant,  applied  in  the  same  manner,  he  saw  an 
ass,  with  a  laige  ulcerated  wound,  full  of  maggots,  cured  effectually :  for  it 
immediately  killed  the  maggots,  and  then,  cleansing  the  wound,  healed  iL" 

Such  are  the  strong  testimonials  to  the  value  of  a  plant  which 
Heaven  has  bestowed  with  the  most  lavish  profusion  upon  most 
of  the  islands  composing  the  Archipelago  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
which  man»  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  unhallowed  gain,  contemptu- 
^  ously   rejects,  or  ignorantly  overlooks  ;    and  yet,   when  the 

hurricane  has  swept  the  cane  from  the  grounds  of  the  plante^r,  or 
the  drought  has  blighted  his  hopes  of  a  profitable  return,  the 
lowly  blM>d-weed  might  contribute  its  modest  aid  to  lighten  the 
burthen  of  his  losses,  and  repair  the  ruinous  effects  of  these 
fearful  visitations. 

The  root  of  this  weed,  which  calls  for  no  care  in  its  cultivation, 
and  is  exposed  to  but  few  casualties  in  its  growth,  which  imposes 
no  intolerable  labour  on  the  husbandman,  and  awakens  little 
anxiety  in  the  bosom  of  the  planter,  if  gathered  at  the  season  of 
the  year  in  which  its  properties  are  most  active,  and  dried  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Rheum  palmatum,  or,  which  may 
probably  be  a  preferable  mode,  the  alkaloid  or  other  active  prin- 
ciple on  which  its  emetic  quality  depends  extracted  on  the  spo^ 
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may  yet  furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the  imports  from  our 
colonies,  and  contribute,  in  some  degree,  along  with  other 
hitherto  neglected  objects  of  industry,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  pointed  out,  to  lighten  the  evils  of  bad  seasons  and  the 
uncertainties  of  cane  and  coffee  cultivation. 

I  regret  much  having  omitted,  while  on  the  spot,  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  the  Asclepias  nivea,  which  I  too  hastily  assumed 
to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Asclepias  curassavica.  An 
examination  of  these  properties,  and  a  determination  of  the 
question,  started  by  Browne  and  Swartz,  as  to  their  being  but 
varieties  of  one  species,  are  points  woith  the  attention  of  those 
whose  residence  on  the  spot  enables  them  to  apply  themselves  to 
their  solution. 

14,  Ociagon,  Pbfnumth, 


ON  THE  MURACUJA  OCELLATA,  OR  WEST  INDIAN 

OPIUM. 

BY  W.  BAMfLTON,  H.B. 

At  a  time  when  there  was  an  accidental  scarcity  of  opium  in 
Jamaica,  a  Dutch  practitioner,  who  resided  in  the  parish  of 
Hanover,  bofrowing  the  hint  most  probably  from  some  of  the 
black  population,  found  a  successful  substitute  for  the  inspis- 
sated juice  of  the  poppy,  in  an  indigenous  plant  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Passifloreee,  common,  I  believe,  in  many  parts  of 
Jamaica,  and  frequent  among  the  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Henri,  Hayti,  and  especially  in  the  hedges  bordering  the 
road  leading  to  Port  Dahomet,  and  along  the  path  leading  to 
the  plantation  Destin  (pronounced  by  the  inhabitants  Tittine) ; 
where  I  met  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit  during  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  and  April.  This  is  the  Muracuja 
ocellata,  or  Passiflora  muracuja  of  Swartz ;  an  elegant  climber^ 
bearing  bright  scarlet  blossoms,  which  differ  from  those  of  the 
Passiflora  in  having  the  corona  formed  into  a  tube.  It  is  known 
in  Jamaica  by  the  name  of  Bull-hoof,  or  Dutchman's  laudanum, 
from  having  been  first  introduced  into  medical  use  by  a  prac- 
titioner from  Holland.  The  preparations  employed  by  this  gen* 
tleman  were  a  tincture  and  a  syrup  made  from  the  flowers,  but 
of  the  manner  of  preparing  them,  adopted  by  him,  I  have  been 
unable  to  procure  any  information. 

Browne  acquaints  U9,  in  his  Hiitory  of  Jamaica^  that  both 
the  syrup  and  decoction  of  the  Bull-hoof  were  much  used,  in  his 
time,  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  met  with 
in  abundance,  and  was  regarded  as  producing  all  the  effects 
for  which  similar  preparations  of  the  poppy  are  administered* 
The  flowers  are  the  part  most  commonly  employed,  and  are 
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either  infused  in^  or  pounded  and  mixed  with  wine  or  spirits,  and 
regarded  as  a  sa/e  and  effectual  narcotic. 

There  is  another  species,  Muracuja  orbiculata,  with  roundish 
leaves,  having  three  very  short  obtuse  lobes,  and  apetalous  blos- 
soms, found  in  Hayti,  and  most  probably  also  in  Jamaica,  which 
may  be  expected  to  partake  more  or  less  in  the  properties  of  the 
former,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  tried. 

it  is  probable  that  the  concentrated  sap  of  these  plants  col- 
lected when  they  are  in  thetr  fullest  vigour,  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  Papaver  somniferum — or  the  expressed  juice, 
strained  and  evaporated  with  care  to  a  due  consistence,  would  be 
found  a  useful  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica;  and  as  the  plants 
grow  spontaneously  and  abundantly,  the  extract  so  prepared 
bemg  obtainable  at  a  lower  price*  might,  in  time,  enter  mto  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  opium  of  Turkey. 

14,  Octagon,  P^moiKA. 

ON  THE  DETECmON  AM>  PREVENTION  OF 
ALTERATIONS   IN    BANKERS'   CHEQUES. 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remember,  that  a  short  time  since 
the  Chairman  of  a  Railway  Company  was  charged  with  forging 
a  cheque  on  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  for  £5000,  by  altering  the 
amount  for  which  it  had  been  originally  signed  by  himself  and 
brother  Directors. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  some  doubt  ex- 
isted whether  the  amount,  for  which  the  cheque  had  been  fraudu- 
lently filled  up,  had  been  substituted  for  some  other  sum  pre- 
viously inserted  in  the  cheque,  or  had  been  introduced  into  a 
blank  but  signed  cheque. 

Now,  as  we  believe  that  Chemistry  is  capable  of  yielding  im- 
portant aid  in  the  resolution  of  doubts  like  these,  as  well  as  of 
effecting  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  prevention  of 
similar  frauds,  we  venture  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  re- 
marks **  on  the  prevention  and  detection  of  alterations  in  bankers' 
cheques,'*  considered  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  ;  for  the  com- 
mission, the  prevention,  and  the  detection  of  these  crimes  are 
all  effected  by  the  aid  of  Chemistry. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  begin  by  explaining 
how  these  forgeries  are  usually  effected,  for  without  this  being 
understood,  the  mode  of  detecting  and  preventing  them  cannot 
be  thoroughly  comprehended,  or  at  least  successfully  practised. 
The  physician  must  make  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  malady  before  he  attempts  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  for  it. 

The  chemical  agents  usually  employed  in  removing  ink-marks 
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from  bankers*  cheques,  letters,  &c,  are  niunatic  acid  and  chloride 
of  soda.  By  means  of  a  small  camels  hair  pencil,  the  letten 
of  the  writing  to  be  removed  are  separately  washed  over,  or 
traced  with  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  water.  This  stage  of  the 
process  is  technically  called  starting  the  writing  *•  The  excess 
of  acid  liquor  is  then  removed  by  clean  white  blotting  paper, 
and  the  paper  washed  by  means  of  the  pencil  with  distill^  water, 
and  dried  as  before  by  blotting  paper.  The  writing  is  now  ia  a 
fit  state  to  be  decolourized,  or  rendered  invisible  by  the  bleach- 
ing liquor  (solution  of  chloride  of  soda),  which  is  applied  by  the 
camel's  hair  pencil,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid.  The  paper 
IS  again  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  dried,  first 
by  blotting  paper,  and  subsequently  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
IS  then  in  a  6t  state  for  being  written  on. 

In  this  process  the  muriatic  acid  is  efficacious  by  decomposing 
the  ink,  and  converting  its  oxide  of  iron  into  a  ferruginous  chloride, 
while  the  bleaching  liquor  decolourizes  the  organic  matter  of 
the  ink.  The  washing  with  distilled  water  effects  the  removal  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  altered  constituents  of  the  ink. 

But,  however  carefully  the  process  may  have  been  conducted, 
traces  of  the  iron  are  almost  invariably  left  on  the  paper.  They 
are  not  visible  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  may  be  rendered 
so  by  certain  chemical  agents. 

The  agents  which  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose  are  those 
which  produce  dark  coloured  compounds  with  the  salts  of  iron ; 
and  of  these  we  have  found,  on  the  whole,  a  solution  of  ferrocya- 
Hide  of  potassium  (commonly  called  yellow prusiiate  ofpotoikj 
the  most  effective.  Let  the  paper,  from  which  the  writing  has  been 
removed,  be  washed  over,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  with 
this  solution ;  taking  care  to  prevent  its  contact  with  any  recent 
mrriting  or  obvious  ink-marks.  The  residual  iron,  of  the  decolour- 
ized writing,  strikes,  with  the  solution  of  ferrocy an ide of  potassium, 
a  dark  blue  colour,  the  intensity  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  iron  present.  When  the  obliteration  of  the  writing  has 
been  very  dexterously  effected,  the  blue  tint  produced  by  tlie 
detecting  liquor  is  sometimes  so  faint  as  not  to  be  visible  until 
the  paper  is  dry,  and  even  then  only  after  very  careful  and 
minute  examination.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
wash  the  paper  with  the  detecting  liquor. 

The  following  is  an  illustrative  case  of  the  value  of  this  detec- 
tive pnicess  :  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  an  extensive  fraud  was 
practised  on  one  of  the  Scottish  banks.  Four  bills  for  £500  each, 
purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  a  London  Banking  Company, 

•  Oxalic  add  is  sometimes  substituted  for  muriatic  acid  in  this  part  of 
ilieprooess,  but  it  is  less  eflbctive. 
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were  presented  to  the  Scotch  a^ent  in  Edinburgh,  and  paid ; 
but  when  returned  to  London,  in  the  due  course  of  business^ 
were  pronounced  to  be  forgeries.  The  signatures  were  admitted 
to  be  genuine ;  but  no  bills  for  that  amount  had  been  issued  by 
the  London  firm.  Either,  therefore,  blank  but  signed  bills 
bad  been  stolen  from  the  manager's  desk  in  the  London  office, 
and  filled  up  for  the  amounts  in  question,  in  which  case  the 
London  bank  would  have  been  responsible  ;  or  bills  for  smaller 
amounts  had  been  altered,  after  they  had  been  issued  by  the 
English  bank,  and  in  this  case  the  Scotch  bank  was  liable  for 
the  amounts.  The  entire  absence  of  any  marks  on  the  bills,  in- 
dtcatire  of  alterations  in  the  writing,  and  some  other  circum- 
stances unnecessary  here  to  notice,  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
amounts  had  been  inserted  in  blank  but  signed  bills,  stolen  from 
the  London  bank.  The  two  banks,  however,  pending  the  inquiry, 
wisely  resolved  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  to  have  one  of 
the  bills  submitted  to  chemical  investigation.  This  was  done, 
and  by  means  of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  fraud 
was  cleared  up.  The  obliterated  ink-marks  on  the  bill  were  re- 
stored sufficiently  to  show  that  it  had  been  issued  by  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  English  bank,  and  for  a  small  amount.  The  name 
of  the  place  and  the  amount  had  been  removed,  and  for  them  the 
words  London^  and  five  hundred  pounds^  had  been  substituted. 
On  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  four  bills  for  small  amounts,  issued 
by  this  branch  bank,  were  still  outstanding,  leaving  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  all  parties  concerned,  that  these  were  the  identical 
bills  on  which  the  frauds  had  been  practised ;  and  thus  entirely 
freeing  certain  parties  from  the  suspicions  which  circumstances 
had  conspired  to  cast  upon  them. 

Let  us  now  consider  how,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  frauds 
like  these  can  be  prevented.  Two  modes  have  been  suggest- 
ed. The  one  consists  in  the  use  of  inks,  whose  marks  cannot 
be  removed  from  paper;  the  other  in  the  employment  of  paper 
from  which  writing  cannot  be  removed  without  rendering  the  act 
obvious,  by  efiecting  certain  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  paper. 
The  former  is  objectionable,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  com- 
pelling every  person  who  fills  up  and  signs  a  banker's  cheque  to 
nse  a  certain  kind  of  ink :  the  second,  therefore,  is  the  only  feasi- 
ble plan,  and  on  which  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

In  1837  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  the  manufacture  of 
a  paper  which,  it  was  believed,  would  render  the  removal  of 
writing  or  ordinary  ink  spots  from  it,  by  chemical  agents, 
impossible.  It  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  ferrocyanide 
of  manganese  (the  white  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  a  proUmlt 
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of  manganese)  into  the  pulp  or  stuff  (as  it  is  technically  called) 
of  which  paper  is  manufactured.  The  colour  and  quality  of  the 
paper  was  unaffected  by  this  patent  process;  while  the  cost  of 
the  ferrocyanide  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  consi- 
deration of  the  manufacturer. 

When  attempts  were  made  by  chemical  agents  to  remove 
writing  from  this  patent  paper,  the  colour  of  the  paper  instantly 
changed.  On  the  application  of  muriatic  acid  the  paper  be- 
came blue^  owing  to  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue ;  and  when 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  was  applied  it  became  brown^ 
owing  to  the  formation  of  the  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  The 
patentee,  therefore  suggested  the  use  of  this  paper  for  banker's 
cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  account  books,  &c.,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  work  the  patent  by  means  of  a  joint  stock  company. 
A  respectable  solicitor,  however,  who  was  requested  to  become 
connected  with  the  proposed  company,  shrewdly  suggested,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  that  the  paper  should  be  examined  and  reported 
on  by  some  person  competent  to  judge  of  its  chemical  merits. 
This  was  done,  and  a  number  of  fictitious  bills,  drawn  on  the 
patent  paper  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Chemist,  with  a  re* 
quest  that  he  would,  if  possible,  substitute  some  other  amount 
for  that  inserted  on  the  bills.  After  numerous  experiments,  and 
repeated  failures,  he  succeeded  in  obliterating  the  ink  without 
leaving  behind  any  stain  in  the  paper.  This  he  effected  by 
washing  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  immediately 
after  starting  the  writing  by  the  muriatic  acid,  and  again  after 
its  decolourization  by  chloride  of  soda.  The  ammonia  instantly 
removed  the  blue  and  brown  colours  produced  respectively  by 
the  acid  and  the  chloride,  without  restoring  the  writing*  Seve- 
ral bills  with  amounts  altered  from  smaller  to  larger  sums  were 
returned  to  the  solicitor  and  patentee,  and  in  consequence,  all 
further  attempts  in  the  establishment  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  patent  paper,  were  given  up. 

Attention  having  been  thus  drawn  to  the  subject,  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
other  substances  added  to  paper  might  not  be  more  effectual 
in  preventing  these  forgeries  than  the  ferrocyanide  of  manga* 
nese,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  patent ;  and  the  conclusioa 
was  that  writing  cannot  be  removed  from  paper  which  has 
been  stained  with  a  mixed  liquor,  composed  of  a  decoction  of 
logwood  and  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  without 
effecting  some  very  obvious  change  in  the  Colour  of  the  paper. 
This  mixture  is  used,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  for  preparing  the 
cheque-paper  of  several  banking-houses.  In  some  cases,  that 
part  of  the  cheque  on  which  the  amount  is  to  be  written  is  aloae 
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Stained,  either  entirely  or  in  lines,  with  this  mixture.  Other 
agents  are  occasionally  used,  but,  it  is  believed,  the  above  mix- 
ture will  be  found  effective. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  at  this  time  the  Bank  of 
England  and  other  banking  establishments  have  not  adopted 
some  means  of  checking  or  preventing  the  alteration  of  their 
cheques.  In  this  respect  our  national  bank  is  far  behind  most 
of  the  private  banks. 

DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMPOSITUM. 

BT  MB.  B.  W.  WBSTAIX. 

I  HAVE  frequently  experienced  great  inconvenience  and  annoyance, 
and  also  loss,  from  the  gradual  decomposition  that  ensues  in  the'above 
preparation  after  it  has  been  kept  beyond  a  certain  time  (this  period  vary- 
ing with  the  temperature  of  the  weather).  For  some  time  past  I  have 
bad  recourse  to  various  expedients  to  remedy,  if  possible,  tnis  defect ; 
but  at  the  same  time  to  adhere  to  the  formula  of  the  Pharmaob|f<Bia 
in  every  essential  respect.  By  preparing  it  according  to  these  direc- 
tions, the  following  advantages  are  obtained,  viz. :  that  the  article  is 
of  one'uniform  appearance,  uie  rich  colour  is  retained  to  the  last,  and 
the  preparation  is  as  good  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth  as  when  first 
prepared,  which,  you  will  allow,  cannot  be  said  of  it  when  made 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  London  Pharmacopmia. 

Mr.  FniUips,  in  his  advertisement  to  the  translation  of  the  last 
Pharmacopoeia,  says,  "  The  College  no  longer  insist  that  the  medicines 
which  they  direct,  should  be  prepared  exactly  in  the  mode  prescribed, 
provided  tney  will  stand  the  trials  of  their  purity,  to  which,  it  is  pro« 
posed,  they  shall  be  submitted."  I,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  in 
adopting  this  slight  deviation : — R.  Extracti  Glycyrrhize  3xi v. ;  Polassse 
Carnonatis  5ij. ;  Aloes  5iij* ;  Myrrhte  5iij. ;  Aquae  |xx.  Boil  these 
ingredients  gently  with  the  above  quantity  of  water  in  a  water-bath 
down  to  f.  ^ij.  Pour  this  into  a  bottle,  then  add  Croci  5ig . ;  Tinct. 
Cardam.  Comp.  ^xiv.  Macerate  for  ten  days,  then  strain  through 
muslin.  This,  you  will  percdve,  is  exactly  double  the  strength  ordered 
in  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 

In  this  state  I  keep  it,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water  to 
it  when  required  for  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Concentrated  Compound  De- 
coction of  Aloes,  but  a  very  different  sort  of  thing  to  a  preparation  so 
called,  and  made  at  four  tiroes  the  strength  ordered  in  the  Ph.  L.,  which 
is  obviously  incorrect,  as  more  than  a  fourth  of  it  ought  to  be  Tinct. 
Card.  Comp.  If  a  tincture  made  of  rectified  spirit  be  used  in  this 
preparation,  then  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  myrrh  than  is  intended 
would  be  dissolved,  and  on  the  addition  to  it  of  three  parts  of  water, 
the  mixture  would  become  turbid,  and  eventually  the  gum  deposited 
to  a  certain  extent.  This,  I  find  it  does  not  do.  I  therefore  infer  that 
there  is  not  a  proper  proportion  of  spirit  in  it,  and  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  substituted  for,  or  used  as.  Decoct.  Aloes  Comp. 

If  the  preparation  made,  as  I  have  before  stated,  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours,  it  may  be  poured  off  perfectly  bright  (the 
mucilage  m  Uie  liquorice  quite  precludes  it  being  filtered),  and  in  this 
state  it  ought  always  to  be  sent  out,  I  imagine,  for  the  directions  are 
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tfgiulij  enlieifc  M  with  a  dncture,  for  in  both  caees  we  are  ordered  ta 
strain,  a  direction  not  always  implicitly  followed  in  this  preparation. 

Saffiron  is  now  generally  considered  to  have  little  or  no  medicinal 
property  (the  doctrine  of  colour  having  ceased  to  exist),  and  the  only 
use  ckT  it  is  its  colouring  matter,  which  is  very  much  deteriorated  by 
tN>]ling.  This  has  been  remedied  in  this  preparation  to  a  certain 
extent  by  not  adding  the  saffiron  until  a  few  minutes  before  its  remoyal 
from  the  fire,  but  eyen  then  much  of  its  fine  colour  is  lost 

I  can  only  account  for  the  decomposition  by  supposing  that  there  ia 
not  sufficient  quantity  of  spirit  in  it  to  preserve  it.  I  have  known  it 
change  in  the  course  of  a  week  from  being  perfectly  bright  to  a  thick 
muddy  mixture,  after  it  had  been  made  probably  two  months.  Imme- 
diately upon  this  change  taking  place,  it  throws  down  a  yellow  deposit, 
which  keeps  increasing  and  graduslly  loses  all  the  rich  colour  of  the 
safton  and  the  tincture,  and  is  in  appearance  so  different  from  what 
it  ought  to  be,  as  to  render  it  quite  unfit  for  sale.  Whether  its  medi- 
cinal properties  have  suffered  to  the  extent  its  appearance  would  indi- 
cate may  perhaps  be  ouestioned. 

This  meUiod  of  makins  Dec.  Aloes  Co.  will  chiefly  be  found  of  use 
to  Druggists  with  small  dispensing  businesses,  that  they  may  have  the 
article  uniformly  fit  to  send  out  ^  In  larger  businesses  where  it  is 
prepared  once  a  month  or  so,  it  would  never  be  kept  a  sufficient  time 
for  decomposition  to  take  place.  To  retain  the  colour  perfectly,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  likely  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  it  should  be  secluaed 
from  the  light. 

Hammersmith,  Oct  17th,  1846. 

THE  VARIETIES  OF  THE  ALMOND. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  an  incident  occurred  to  a  friend  of  ours,  a 
chemist,  which  induced  us  to  examine  the  difierence  in  the 
external  appearance  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds.  He  had 
prepared  a  prescription  in  which  mistura  amygdalse  was  ordered, 
and  was  surprised  on  receiving  the  following  note: 

•*  Mrs.  D requests  Mr.  S— —  will  be  so  good  as  to  taste  and 

ersmine  the  accompanying  Emulsion,  which  she  does  not  think  made 
properly,  according  to  the  recipe.  It  tastes  so  veiy  strong  of  hitter  ahnonds 
ss  to  be  feazfUUy  hkepnueie  aeicL" 

The  circumstance  arose  from  the  employment  of  Valencia  in- 
stead of  Jordan  almonds,  and  a  few  bitter  almonds  having  acci- 
dentally been  among  them  and  having  escaped  observation  from 
the  similarity  of  their  appearance.  The  Chemist  immediately 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  similar 
accidents,  Jordan  almonds  should  always  be  used  in  prescriptions, 
their  form  being  so  dissimilar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds,  that  one 
of  the  latter  would  be  immediately  recognised:  and  he  gave  us 
permission  to  publish  the  case  without  mentioning  names.  We 
have  heard  of  other  instances,  and  on  examining  the  different 
varieties  of  the  almond,  we  consider  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  guard  against  such  accidents,  if  the  inferior 
description  of  almonds  be  used. 
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The  following  figures  have  been  taken  from  authentic  speci* 
mens  of  the  sereral  varieties;  and,  by  comparing  them,  our 
readers  will  perceive  the  importance  of  the  precaution  suggested. 


8WBBT  AIiMONDS. 

JORDUr.  TALENCIA. 
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BABBUtT.  OPORTO, 

Sold  in  ProTeoce. 


BITTBR  ALMONDS. 

BARBABT. 
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In  order  that  the  comparison  may 
be  fairly  made,  all  the  almonds  are 
placed  in  the  same  botanical  position. 
The  pointed  extremity  (the  seat  of  the 
foramen^  which  indicates  the  position 
of  the  radicle  of  the  seed)  is  upper- 
most. At  the  upper  and  left-hand 
edge  of  each  almond  is  the  rugged 
line  marking  the  hilum,  umbilicus,  or 
scar,  by  \?hich  the  seed  was  attached  to  its  seed-vessel  or  peri- 
carp, and  by  means  of  which  it  received  nourishment.  The  blunt 
end  of  the  almond  (called  by  botanists  the  apex  of  the  seed)  is 
represented  lowermost  in  the  above  figures ;  here,  or  a  little  to 
the  left,  are  perceived  the  traces  of  the  chalaza  or  internal 
umbilicus,  marked  by  a  dark-coloured  spot  on  the  internal  sur- 
face  of  the  seed  coat. 

1.  Of  the  swket  Almokds. — Of  these  we  have  depicted  six 
varieties,  which  may  be  thus  arranged  : 

a.  Spanish  Almonds. — Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
Jordan  and  the  Valencia. 

The  Jordan  Almond  is  distinguished  from  all  other  almonds, 
bitter  or  sweet,  by  its  size  and  shape.  It  is  longer  than  the 
other  kinds,   being  an  inch  or  more  in  length;   whence  it  is 
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sometimes  called  the  long  almond.  It  is  narrower  in  proportion 
to  its  length  than  the  other  sorts.  Its  shape  is  oblong,  or  nearly 
80.  Its  flavour  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  other  sorts ;  and 
on  this  ground,  as  well  as  the  one  above  stated,  it  should  be 
be  preferred  for  medicinal  use.  Its  colour  is  light  clear  brown. 
The  Valencia  almond  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  preceding, 
and  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length.  Its  shape  is  ovate. 
Its  colour  dingy  brown,  with  a  dusty  cuticle. 

b.  Portugal  Almonds. — Of  these  the  only  one  represented  in 
the  above  figures  is  that  given  to  us  as  the  Oporto  almond^  sold 
in  Provence.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Valencia,  somewhat  ovate, 
but  less  broad  at  the  lower  portion. 

c.  Italian. — ^The  Sicily  Almond  represents,  in  the  above 
figures,  the  Italian  almond.  It  resembles  the  Valencia  almond, 
than  which  it  b  somewhat  smaller. 

d.  Barbary  Almonds, — ^These  are  small  and  inferior. 

e.  Canary  Almonds, — ^These  resemble  the  Sicily  almonds, 
but  are  somewhat  smaller. 

2.  Of  the  Bitter  Almonds. — Of  these  we  have  figured  two 
sorts : 

a,  Barbary  Bitter  Almonds. — ^This  is  the  kind  usually  met 
with.  It  is  small  and  cannot  be  distinguished  externally  from 
the  Barbary  sweet  almond. 

b.  French  Bitter  Almonds. --^These  are  paler  coloured  and 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Barbary  bitter  almond. 

LESLIE'S  PATENT  GAS  BURNER. 

This  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  gas  burner.  The 
gas  is  conveyed  to  the  circle  of 
combustion  by  small  tubes,  which 
spring  from  a  ring  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb,  as  represented  in  the 
engraving.  The  glass  is  con- 
tracted at  the  level  from  which 
the  flame  issues.  By  this  ar- 
rangement>  the  gas  issuing  from 
each  orifice,  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  oxygen  of  thei 
atmosphere,  and  the  combustion 
being  more  complete  than  it  is 
in  the  ordinary  burners,  the  light  is  in  proportion  more  brilliant, 
and  attended  with  less  smoke,  while  we  are  informed  that  the 
consumption  of  gas  is  diminished.  These  burners  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  Slater,  of  Denmark  Street,  Soho,  who  is  the  most 
scientific  gas-fitter  we  have  met  with. 
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MODE  OP  ADMINISTERING  EXTRACT  OF  INDIAN  HEMP 
IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  MIXTURE. 

Sir, — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  have  experienced  a 
difficulty  in  forming  an  elegant  mixture  with  Ext.  Cannabis  Indies. 
1  have  round  the  following  plan  of  forming  a  good  emulsion  succeed 
far  better  than  any  other  mode  I  have  yet  heard  of : — 

Ext.  Cannabis  Indies  Sj.,  put  into  a  mortar  made  warm  and  well 
rubbed  with  01.  Olivae  Optim.  Sj,  and  then  add  gradually  Mucdlaginis 
Acacise  f^88.»  Aaue  distillatse  f^viiss. 

Should  the  above  formula  be  considered  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
pages  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  please  insert  it,  and 

Allow  me  to  remain,  yours  respectfully. 

Jambs  Astley  Beomfibld. 
87,  Bcld  Street,  Liverpool, 
October  IS,  IS46. 

FREE  ACID  IN  SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  NITRICI. 

The  following  prescription  came  under  my  notice  a  few  days  back, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  it  might  be  published  with  advantage : — . 

R      Potassii  lodidi  gr.xx. 
Sp.  Athens  Nitrici  Ij. 
Misturse  Camphoree  Jig. 
M.  ft.  Mistura,  &c. 

The  mixture,  on  the  addition  of  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  changed 
from  colourless  to  deep  orange-coloured,  indicating  the  presence  of  free 
acid  in  the  spirit,  by  which  the  iodide  of  ootassiura  was  decomposed 
and  iodine  set  free.  Had  there  been  any  aark  coloured  ingredient  in 
the  mixture,  the  decomposition  might  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  thus 
a  mixture  differing  essentially  from  that  intended  by  the  prescriber 
might  have  been  administered,  and  in  some  cases  such  a  difference 
would  be  productive  of  serious  injury  to  the  patient 

This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  constantly  occurring,  which  tend  to 
prove  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  Dispensing  Chemist  should  examine 
the  preparations  employed  by  him,  with  reference  to  their  strength, 
purity,  &c.,  and  that  he  should  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  for 
that  purpose. 

Leamingttm,  Oct  2  0,  1 846.  Fbed.Curtis. 

DR.  COLLIER'S  ORANGE-QUININE  WINE. 

Dear  Sir, — That  under  the  pressure  of  authority  you  should  deem 
it  your  duty  systematically  to  withhold  the  slightest  recommendatory 
notice  of  any  of  my  humble  works,  is  a  matter  of  which  I  shall  never 
condescend  to  complain.  But  after  repeatedly  publishing  my  formula 
for  orange  wine  of  quinine,  and  not  only  declining  a  liberal  cheque  for 
its  exclusive  sale  from  one  of  your  distinguished  members,  but  also 
after  declining  to  reserve  to  myself  the  ample  income  that  would  have 
accrued  to  my  family  from  a  mercantile  arrangement  to  my  own 
profit,  I  think  it  really  bard  that  you  should  hold  me  up  as  blockhead 
^ough  to  infer  that  ten  grains  of  citric  acid  will  dissolve  a  drachm  of 
quinine.    I  presume  you  meant  a  scruple  of  the  disulphate.    In  truth 
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the  dtsulphate  is  decomposed  by  lU  the  weaker  acids.  If  the  inae 
be  sour  it  will  form  the  stellated  or  starfish-like  crystal  of  acetate, 
whidi  will  spontaneously  crvstallize  on  the  sides  of  tne  bottle.  The 
better  plan  is  to  first  partially  dissolve  the  Q  of  disulphate  in  3y.  of 
distUled  water^  and  complete  the  solution  by  adding  the  citric  add, 
afterwards  adding  the  wme. 

It  is  after  all  a  trifle  in  the  way  of  formal  improyemoity  but 
annually  thousands  are  realized  by  it^  and  the  gratitude  of  your  body 
merges  m  calling  me  a  fool  for  neglectinff  my  own  interests. 

Trifle  as  it  isy  you  would  not  have  easily  founH  it  out. 

With  my  respects  to  yourself  personallyy 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servantp 
'    32,  Spring  Gardeni,  G.  F.  Collier. 

Oct.  20ih,  1846. 

[Wc  regret  the  error  which  occurred  in  our  last  number.    The  formula 

was  taken  from  a  work, which  we  have  in  general  found  to  be  remarkably 

accurate.    Tbe  following  is  the  original  and  authentic  formula  as  published 

by  Dr.  Collier,  and  drcnlated  with  his  Pharmacopoeia. — ^Sd.] 

Take  of  Disulphate  of  Quina  (Howard's  Qoioine,  or  any  equally  good) 
24  grains. 
Citric  Acid  (Crystals),  15  grains. 

Genuine  Orange  Wine  (Mart's,  or  other  sound  orange  wine),  a 
wine-quart,  or  24  fluid  ounces. 
Dissolve. 
Dose— A  dram -glass  full,  or  liqueur-glass  Aill,  or  more. 

When  pure,  this  wine  remains  brilliant  without  precipitatio&. 
ON  PIGMENTS. 

BT    DR.  J.  A.  SrOBCKHARDT. 

(Continued  from  page  180.) 
BED  PIGMENTS. 

XXII.  SoLPHURCT  OF  Mercury  is  known  as  cinnaftor,  vermilion,  patentf 
Paris  or  Chinese  red.  It  forms  greyish  led  radiating  ciystaUine  pieces, 
which  yield  a  red  strcak.  But  more  frequently  it  is  sold  in  a  prepared 
state,  as  a  delicate  scarlet  red  powder.  It  is  prepared  either  in  the  diy 
way,  by  subliming  quicksilver  with  snlphur,  or  in  the  moist  wi^,  by  con- 
tinued agitation  of  the  same  ingredients  ¥dth  potash  ley.  This  splendid 
and  durable  pigment  is  used  both  as  an  oil  and  a  water-colour,  and  is  always 
met  with  in  an  unmixed  state.  Its  adulteration  with  some  cheaper  red 
pigment  is  easily  discorered  by  heating  it,  when  there  always  remains  a 
residue  behind ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pure  ^inwfthfly  entirely 
sublimes.    Its  price  is  fh>m  45  to  60  gr.  per  lb. 

XXIII.  Basic  Chromate  of  Lead  is  sold  by  the  name  of  cArosie  red  or 
chrome  cinnabar.  It  forms  a  fine  powder,  similar  to  cinnabar.  There  la 
only  one  sort  of  it.  It  is  generally  obtained  from  chrome  yellow,  or  still 
better  from  orange  chrome,  which  by  fusiog  with  nitre  is  depnyed  of  another 
portion  of  its  chromic  acid.  It  is  said  that  some  numufactorers  are  able  to 
prepare  it  in  the  moist  wsy ;  but  this  method  is  as  yet  kept  secret  It  csa 
be  employed  both  as  an  oil  and  a  water-cdour,  and  also  on  chidk  walls. 
Its  price  is  fix)m  15  to  25  gr.  per  lb. 

XXIV.  Rbi>  Peroxide  of  Lead  is  met  with  as  muniflii,  meimie,  or  Porir 
redjOtaaredlead,    Itoccorsinbutafewmoreorlessyellowiab-redshaaea. 
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MUuiim  k  obUined  by  the  continued  suljection  of  oxide  of  lead  to  a  mode- 
rate heat,  by  which  ^e  latter  undergoes  a  higher  d^ree  of  oxidation.  To 
obtain  the  noest  sort  (Park  red)  white  lead  is  substituted  for  the  oxide  of 
lead.  It  forms  a  delicate  very  heayy  orange  red  powder,  and  is  used  as  an 
oil,  a  water,  and  a  lime-coloar.  Acids  and  heat  destroy  its  colour  :  hence 
when  sealing-wax  is  made  with  minium  it  turns  brown  by  heat.  Its 
price  is  from  12  to  30  dollars  per  cwt. 

XXV.  Oxide  of  Iron  is  found  in  various  modifications,  sometimes  pure, 
sometimes  in  combination  with  earthy  substances  in  a  natural  state,  and 
purified  by  washing ;  but  frequently  it  is  also  artificially  prepared  or 
obtained  as  an  additional  or  acoespory  result  in  the  preparation  of  Tarioua 
chemical  products,  e.g.  of  oil  of  yitriol.  It  is  known  by  the  following 
names  : — £ngUsh  red,  red  earth,  terra  di  Siena,  Caput  mortuum,  Coicothar^ 
heoMtiftU  velvet,  Emperw\  Kings,  Nwremberg,  Berlin,  Paris,  French, 
€3uneee,  Indian,  Persian,  Naples,  Venetian,  or  Mennie  red;  red  ochre, 
Abnagra,  Camagione,  mineral  purple,  blood  stone,  polishing  red,  The  names 
for  tlie  lighter  shades  are  red  chaUt,  reddk  red  and  Armenian  bole,  stone  red, 
skme  Wac,  and  mineral  pinh.  For  the  brown  shades  the  names  are  brown 
Siena,  mahogany  or  chestnut  brown,  brown  red  and  burnt  ochre.  These  earth 
pigments  owe  their  colour  to  oxide  of  iron,  but  they  appear  in  so  many 
diSerentliues  and  in  such  manifold  forms,  that  it  is  faaroly  possible  to  give 
8  general  characteristic  of  them.  The  brown  red  may  be  considered  as  the 
typical  ooloiu:  of  them  all,  but  they  also  change  by  the  most  imperceptible 
gradations  :  on  the  one  side  into  orange  red,  on  the  other  into  violet  or 
black.  The  low  price  of  these  colours,  and  the  circumstance  that  they  can 
be  used  both  as  oil  and  water  colours,  and  also  for  painting  rooms,  have 
procured  for  them  a  great  consumption.  The  price  is  from  1  i  to  40  dollars 
per  cwt. 

XX  VI.  Red  Lake  Dxes.  Combinations  of  red  colouring  substances 
with  aluminous  earth  are  usually  prepared  by  adding  potash  to  a  decoction 
of  some  red  vegetable  or  animal  ooloijuring  substance  with  alum,  by  which  a 
led-cdonred  hydrate  of  aluminous  earth  (which  might  be  called  pigmentate 
of  abtmina)  is  precipitated.  It  is  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  and  dried, 
in  order  to  obtain  lighter  hues,  white  substances  must  be  added.  They  can 
all  be  em^yed  as  oil,  water,  and  lime-colours,  and  may  be  thus  dassMed : 

A»  Lake  igesfrcfin  cochineal  go  by  the  name  of  carmine,  red  lasur,  red  car" 
mine,  cochineal,  folio,  Vienna,  Florentine,  Paris,  or  Munich  lake.  These 
names  are  very  uncertain,  as  they  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  red-wood  lake, 
a  much  choiper  substance.  Formerly  the  name  Carmine  served  to  denomi- 
nate the  pure  pigment  of  cochinefd,  but  recently  it  has  become  the  general 
denominatipn  for  the  finest  sorts  of  cocMneal  lake  dyes;  and  some  manu- 
factories keep  a  stock  of  twenty  sorts,  which  vary  in  price  from  14  to  100 
dollars  per  lb.  Hie  carmine  is  of  all  red  pigments  the  most  beautiful,  but 
also  the  dearest  In  order  to  test  its  purity  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  ammonia  (carmine  inky,  when  the  earthy  admixtures  are  separated. 
The  less  brilliant  sorts  of  cochineal  lakes,  whi(di  are  often  prepared  with 
lac-dye  and  red-wood,  are  sold  under  the  above-mentioned  denominationi* 
The  price  of  them  descends  gradually  to  1  dollar  per  lb. 

Cochineal  is  a  dried  insect,  and  comes  into  conmieroe  in  the  shape  of 
small  globular  wrinkled  grains,  which  are  flattened  on  one  side,  covered 
with  either  a  reddish-brown  and  white  powder  (silver,  arey  cochineal,  SkicO' 
dille),  or  with  a  blackish-brown  powder  (black  cochineal).  The  magnificent 
colouring  matter  contained  in  them  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  used  for  the 
production  of  the  above-named  painting-pigments,  and  also  in  dyeing  scarlet 
and  purple  red.  A  similar  pigment,  althaugh  in  smaller  quantity,  is  also 
contained  in  various  other  insects,  which  beiur  the  general  denomination  of 
Kermes  grains,  but  they  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  cochineal 
and  lao-dye^^See  page  208  of  this  number.) 
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B.  Lake  pigments  prepared  from  red-wood  axQ  caHedi  Ball,  Vienna,  Fhren" 
Hiu,  Venetian^  Paris,  scarlet,  purple,  pink,  ponceau,  crimson,  or  violet4ac  ;  newt 
Berlin,  Sophia,  or  washing  red.  Of  the  latter  there  are  four  sorts  mixed 
with  starch.  They  are  to  he  regarded  as  cheap  suhstitutes  for  the  expen- 
8iye  pigments  of  the  last  section,  which  they  certainly  resemhle,  as  regards 
composition,  shades,  and  exterior  form.  But  they  do  not  possess,  howeyer, 
the  purity  and  brightness  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  pigments  prepared 
from  coc^eal  or  lac-dye.  They  ofifer  a  great  yariety  of  shades,  from 
yiolet  to  scarlet,  nay  to  orange  red.    Their  price  is  from  4  to  30  gr.  per  lb. 

The  Red-wood^  which  is  usually  sold  in  deep-reddish  yellow,  more  or  less 
coarse  chips  is  collected  from  yarious  South  American  trees,  and  goes  under 
different  names,  which,  if  arranged  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wood, 
run  thus : — Femambuca  or  BrazUian,  Camwood,  Bimas,  Japan,  CaUiatur, 
St  Martin\  Costa  Bica,  Nickaragua,  or  BraziUtta-wood.  The  colouring 
matter  of  these  woods  dissolyes  in  water,  to  which  it  giyes  a  reddish-yellow 
colour,  and  it  can  be  changed  by  proper  maceration  (beizen)  into  scarlet, 
'Crimson,  or  pink,  and  thus  furnishes  similar  but  less  durable  colours  than 
carmine,  lac-dye,  and  madder.  Acids  change  it  to  yellow ;  alkalies  to 
Tiolet. 

Two  shades  of  the  same,  one  a  scarlet-red  solution  with  alum,  the  other 
crimson-red  with  a  salt  of  tin  form  the  common  red  ink. 

C.  Lake  pigments  from  madder,  are  called  Madder-lake,  madder-pink, 
madder-purple,  fresco-red,  madder-carmine,  and  madder-crimson.  The  {mints 
prepared  from  madder  do  not  possess  the  deep  hue  of  the  before-mentioned 
lake ;  they  are,  howeyer,  exceedingly  soft  and  pure,  and  also  yery  durable, 
especially  on  a  chalk  ground ;  they  are,  therefore,  yery  much  yalued  for 
painting  the  better  sort  of  rooms,  and  also  as  fine  oil  colours.  There  are 
many  yarieties,  and  tlie  price  is  f^om  1  to  40  dollars. 

Madder  {Alizari),  is  a  small  root  which  is  brown  externally,  yellowish- 
red  internally.  It  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  sold 
either  entire,  or  in  the  ground  state.  The  colouring  matters  contained  in 
it,  which  are  as  yet  but  little  known,  are  used  for  dyeing,  diiefly  cotton;  and 
are  so  durable  and  beautifhl,  that  next  to  indigo,  madder  is  con»dered 
as  the  most  important  material  for  dyeing  and  printing  calica  "Sit  only 
are  red  and  violet  colours  in  different  shades  produced  from  it,  but  also 
brown  tints  and  even  black.  Under  the  name  of  Garancine,  there  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  commerce  madder  partially  carbonised  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  which  has  already  acquired  great  technical 
importance.  The  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  root» 
without  altering  the  colouring  matter. 

JD.  Lake  pigments  from  sheu-lac'go  under  the  name  of  Lac-dye,  lac-hke^ 
or  d^eina-lac.  A  lighter  sort  is  c^led  O/enheim-red,  These  pigments  are 
obtamed  by  extracting  them  with  water  from  the  crude  stick  or  grain  lac, 
and  evaporating  the  red  solution  to  dryness ;  frequently  soda,  and  after- 
wards alum  are  added,  so  that,  instead  of  an  inspissated  extract,  a  real 
lake  is  formed.  Lac-dye  comes  usually  into  commerce  in  the  form  of  small 
square  cake,  or  as  a  reddish-black  powder,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  a 
considerable  quantity  of  resinous  matter,  a  carmine-like  pigment,  which  is 
produced  by  a  small  insect,  by  whose  puncture  shell-lac  is  formed.  It  is 
much  employed  in  dying  scarlet,  for  which  purpose  it  must  be  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid,  or  in  a  strong  acid  solution  of  tin.  There  are  firom  six  to 
eight  sorts  of  it,  and  their  price  is  from  8  to  25  groschcn  per  lb. 

XXVII.  Bed  colouring  mattebs  are  further  contained  : 

A,  In  the  alkanet-root,  and  that  only  in  the  dark- yiolet  bark  of  the  same. 
The  alkanet  red  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  spirituous  and  oily 
fluids.  With  the  spirituous  solution  a  fine  violet  colour  is  applied  to  cotton 
(genuine  violet  or  liqueur  violet),  [Schnaps  violett]. 

B.  In  Sandal-wood,     This  is  generally  sold  in  a  ground  state,  as  a 
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blood-red  or  yiolet  powder  (viokt  tanden),  and  contains  also  a  resinous 
colouring  matter,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  usually  employed  for 
giving  a  red  colour  to  the  rarmshes  used  by  carpenters  and  others. 

C  In  the  Sqfflower  or  bastard  saffirm.  Under  this  are  known  the  dried 
yellowish-red  flowers  of  the  Ccarthamus  tinctorius.  Water  extracts  from  it 
a  ye^  indifferent  looking  yellow  colouring  matter ;  but  if  a  solution  of 
soda  is  applied  to  the  washed  flowers,  and  the  extract  neutralised  by  some 
weak  acid,  e,  g,  lemon  juice,  a  pink-red  pigment  of  magnificent  but  yery 
fusitiye  beauty  is  obtained,  which  is  employed  as  a  water-colour  (pink-' 
saucers), or  rubbed  down  with  lime  as  rouoe,  or  also  in  cotton  and  silk  dyeing. 

(Z>.)  In  many  fruits,  flowers,  and  otner  parts  of  yarious  plants,  e.  g.,  in 
cherries,  raspberries,  and  blackberries,  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  red 
poppy,  in  the  beet-root,  &c.    These  are  only  employed  for  dyeing  eatables. 

As  red  and  yiolet  enamel  colours  are  employed,  gold-purple,  protoxide  of 
copper,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

OBSOLETE  SED  PIGMENTS. 

Iodide  of  Mercury,  Chrohate  of  the  Protoxide  of  Mercury 
(chrome-red,  chrome-cinnabar),  and  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  (golden  sul- 
phuret)  are  no  longer  used,  either  for  painting  or  for  dyeing  and  printing. 

For  dyeing  vad  printing,  red  or  yiolet  are  produced  from  msdder  (Garancin), 
oochineii],  lac-dye,  red-wood,  safflower,  litmus,  and  cudbear,  alkanet  root, 
and  logwood.  A  durable  mineral  red  pigment  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
In  a  similar  manner  ivory,  &c.  is  stained  red  with  a  solution  of  tin,  and 
some  red  colouring  substances,  or  with  a  solution  of  gold. 

For  paper-staining  are  principally  applicable.  Minium  and  red  lake  co- 
lour, also  English  and  chrome  red,  seldom  cinnabar.  Violet  is  formed  from 
Prussian-blue  and  Vienna-lac,  also  from  cochineal  and  red-woodt 

Bed  and  yiolet  pigments  for  confectioners  are  cochineal  boiled  with  cream 
of  tartar,  carmine,  and  other  red  lake-colours,  litmus  with  lemon-juice. 
Femambuca  and  logwood  with  alum  or  soda,  beet-root,  and  cherry-juice, 
mixtures  of  harmless  blue  and  red ;  for  liqueurs,  alkanet,  sandal-wood, 
litmus,  the  juice  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  berries. 
[To  be  continued."] 

ANALYSIS  OF  GLASS  GALL,  OR  SANDIVER 

BY  M.  J.  GIRARDIN. 

The  name  of  glass  gall  is  commonly  applied  to  the  saline  matters,  prin- 
cipally alkaline  sulphates,  which  separate  from,  and  form  a  liquid  stratum 
on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  when  in  the  pasty  state,  at  an  eleyated  tempe- 
rature. It  is  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  bottle  glass  that  this  product 
is  formed  in  large  quantity,  as  the  materials  employed,  in  this  case,  are  less 
pure. 

The  glass  gall  is  used  as  a  flux  in  certain  metallurgic  operations.  Some 
time  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  in  several  glass-houses,  to  apply  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  fresh  portions  of  glass,  by  mixing  it  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients in  due  proportions  :  it  was,  thus,  made  to  replace  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Messrs.  Girancourt,  of  the  Essarts-Varimpre  glass-house,  being  desirous 
of  introducing  this  new  application  of  glass  gall  in  their  manufactory,  sent 
me,  about  a  year  ago,  three  specimens  of  it  for  analysis,  with  the  yiew  of 
ascertaining  their  comparative  richness  in  fusible  alkaline  salts. 
.  ] .  The  first  of  these  specimens  was  labelled  gaU  of  window  glass  (**fiel  de 
varre  a  viire  *')  ;  it  was  in  compact  masses,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  having 
a  sharp  smooth  fracture,  and  great  liardness.  When  exposed  for  seyeral 
BMtttlwin  •  moist  atoMspheie,  it  eflioresced  on  the  surface,  and  the  pieces 
cracked  in  difierent  directions,  and  became  white  and  friable  at  the  fractured 
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The  foQowxDg  was  the  eompositioii  of  thU  Bpeeiiiien : 

Water  1.65 

Sulphate  of  soda 83.32 

Sulphate  of  time 10.35 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.43 

Carbonate  of  soda a  trace 

Insoluble  matter 2.25 


100.00 

The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of  silicate  of  lime,  of  alumina,  and  of 
oxide  of  iron,  with  traces  of  sand. 

2.  The  second  specimen  was  labelled  gaU  of  flint  d(U8  C*fi^  ^  verre  ^ 
gobeieterie  "),  it  was  in  thin  layers,  compact  and  hard,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour.    It  effloresced  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  specimen,  aft^ 
being  exposed  for  some  months  in  a  damp  atmosphere. 
On  being  analysed,  it  yielded 

Water  0.10 

Sulphate  of  soda 90.51 

Sidphateof  lime 6.00 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.04 

InsoiuUe  matter «,•.. .  3.36 


100.00 

The  insoluble  matter  was  the  same  as  in  the  prerious  case. 

3.  The  third  specimen  was  labelled  gailof  botde  gkus  [**Jid  (U  verre  a 
houieiUe  ")  it  was  in  large  pieces,  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  Tcry  dense  in 
texture,  and  difficult  to  break.  Numerous  nodnles  of  bottle  glass  might  be 
•een  interspersed  through  the  masses.  There  was  but  a  trace  of  cffloreaoenoe 
to  be  obseryed  after  exposing  it  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  many  months. 

Its  composition  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Water  1.00 

Sulphate  of  soda 55.92 

Sulphate  of  lime 25.11 

Chloride  of  sodium.** 0.20 

Salts  of  potash  traces 

Insoluble  matter 17.77 


100.00 


The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of  glass,  sand,  silicates  of  iron,  of  lime, 
and  of  alumiiia,  with  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  three  specimens  of  glass  gall  differ  considerably 
in  composition,  and  in  the  quantities  of  fusible  salts  which  they  contain. 
It  is  evident  that  the  two  first  are  preferable,  as  fiuxes,  to  the  last.— Journal 
de  Pharmacie. 


ADULTERATION  OF  DRUGS. 
(From  the  Lancet,  October  24). 

Sib, — Being  in  one  of  our  chief  country  towns  lately,  I  had  occasion, 
while  there,  to  get  a  recipe  prepared,  an  ingredient  of  which  was  the  ext. 
anthem.  The  Druggist  to  whom  I  applied  said  that  he  had  none  of  th 
real  extract ;  that  the  extract  sold  under  that  name  was  just  **  extract  of 
gentian  flaToured  with  the  essential  oil  of  chamomile,"  and  that  the  true 
article  could  not  be  obtained  at  any  shop  in  P .    lie  tried  to  procuie 
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Bome  from  the  largest  establishment  in  the  town,  but  the  answer  was,  that 
**  they  had  none."  This  surprised  me  mudi,  as  that  very  house  had  sent 
me,  a  few  days  before*  amongst  other  articles,  seyeral  ounces  of  what  they 
held  out  to  be  the  genuine  extract  of  chamomile,  but  which,  in  reality,  was 
extract  gentian  fraudulently  substituted.  The  Druggist,  moreoTer,  in- 
fixrmed  me,  that  the  trayeller  of  the  Londcm  house  with  which  he  deals, 
had  told  him  that  no  real  ext.  anth.  could  be  obtained  in  London  I  What 
flay  the  practical  Pharmaciens  of  the  metropolis  to  this  ?  Has  the  system 
of  substitution  and  sophistication  reached  to  such  an  extent  ? 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Scotch  Cojjwtbly  pBAcrrnoNEs. 
\*  This  communication  is  privately  authenticated. 

[We  challenge  the  author  of  the  abore  letter  to  publish  his  name  and  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  whom  he  alludes.— En.  Phabbc.  Joubnal.] 


ON  THB  PBESENCE  OF  SULPHURET  OF  ABSENIC 
IN  SHELL-LAC. 

BT  W.  BUCHNEB,  OF  DABM8TA.DT. 

AocoBDiKO  to  John.  100  parts  of  block-lac  (probably  seed-lac)  consist  of 

Resin    66.7 

Wax 1.7 

Laccin 16.7 

Bitter  balsamic  matter 2.5 

Colouring  matter   3.9 

Dark  yeHow  extractire 0.4 

Insect  remains    2.1 

Salts,  earth,  and  loss 6.0 

The  substances  denominated  earthf  parts  consist  apparently  of  ligpeoos 
parts,  remnants  of  insects,  grains  of  quartz,  and  different  sandgrains  of 
sA  khids  of  minerals.  In  short  of  the  constituents  of  all  sorts  of  quicksand. 
But  the  most  remarkable  are  a  number  of  yellow  grains,  from  the  smallest 
aize  to  that  of  lentils,  and  which  on  a  dose  examination  are  found  to  consist 
CKf  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  It  is  impossible  that  pieces  of  this  size  can  have 
heen  absorbed  by  the  plant  from  the  ground  ;  they  must,  therefore,  hare 
lieen  mechanically  introduced  into  the  lac 

The  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  in  shdl-lac  yaries,  but  it  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  sandy  residue,  of  which  it  forms  the  one-eight  part  ;  and 
It  is  found  in  the  red,  brown,  and  orange  shell-lac.  The  supposition  that 
this  sulphuret  of  arsenic  has  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  lac,  or 
has  been  added  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  shell-lac,  is  refuted  by  the 
&ct,  that  it  is  also  found  in  the  grain -lac ; — ^that  is,  in  lac  in  its  natural 
state  ;  and  in  this  it  is  found  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  because  none  of 
the  ear^  parts  have  been  removed  fi^om  it  This  evidently  proves  that* 
the  source  from  whence  the  lac  obtains  the  sidphuret  of  arsenic  is  the 
quicksand.  To  accoimt  for  the  presence  of  the  quicksand,  it  may  be 
obeerved  that  sheU-lac  is  obtained  from  grain-lac  by  fusion.  But  we  can- 
not repeat  the  operation  with  the  grain-lac  of  commerce  ;  nay,  we  cannot 
even  separate  the  foreign  bodies  from  it :  the  resin  not  being  sufBkuently 
fluid  to  admit  of  it.  We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  infer  that  seed-lac 
intended  for  the  preparation  of  sheU-lac,  is  removed  from  the  plant  while 
in  a  more  fluid  state  ;  and  tliat  the  seed*  lac  of  commerce  is  taken  at  a  later 
period.  The  interval  is  sufEtciently  long  to  allow  of  the  adhesion  of  tha 
quicksand  to  the  lac. — Armakn  der  Chemie, 
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ON  A  SPURIOUS  YELLOW  BARK. 

BY  DB.  JUL.  KABTDTT,  IN  DABIISTADT. 

Dr.  Mabtdtt  gfires  the  name  of  Cortex  Ckuut  Pseudortgiut  to  a  bark 
which  hiis  recently  been  introdoced  into  commerce  nnder  the  yarions  deno- 
minations of  Ckina  regia,  China  rubigimtta,  Chima  flava,  and  yeUow-like 
Ouna  regia,  &c.  The  pieces  generallj  measnre  from  three  to  twelre 
inches  in  length,  from  one  to  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  firom  two  to  fire 
lines  in  thickness.  Onlj  a  few  pieces,  and  these  only  in  some  places,  are 
corered  with  the  epidennis.  The  oater  coat  is  nsnally  of  a  silyery  whiter 
seldom  of  a  brown  colour,  very  loose  and  spongy.  It  consists  of  thin 
micaceous  and  glittering  lamins.  usually  of  the  thickness  of  commoD 
writing  paper,  which  can  easily  be  raised  by  a  knife  from  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. TIic  coated  parts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Carthagena  bark. 
The  predominating  colour  of  the  cortical  substance  is  a  faint  yellowish 
brown,  almost  like  clay ;  on  a  more  close  examination,  howerer,  a  great 
Tariety  is  discorered  in  the  diOerent  pieces  :  the  younger  barks  particularly 
displaying  many  reddish-brown  spots.  The  surface  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  nnercn  from  the  impressions  of  the  coat ;  in  the  younger  bark  the 
frequently  occurring  longitudinal  cracks  and  the  more  rare  transverse  cracks 
are  marked  by  impressions  and  protuberances  ;  in  the  older  bark  scuti- 
form  impressions  are  often  noticed.  The  undamaged  suifaoe,  if  examined 
with  the  assistance  of  a  magnifier,  appears  very  smooth,  but  thickly  and 
deeply  spotted.  The  entire  substance  of  the  bark  has  a  ligneous  texture* 
is  rather  heavy,  and  towards  the  interior  of  a  somewhat  lighter  colour. 
The  interior  surface  is  usually  covered  with  an  undamaged  liber-like  coat* 
and  is  very  similar  to  yellow  bark.  The  younger  bark  breaks  longitudi- 
nally not  8o  easily  as  the  older,  and  the  fhicture  is  shining  and  uneven. 
At  the  outward  edge  of  the  transverse  fracture,  the  fibres  are  rather  short 
and  deep  coloured,  those  on  the  inner  edge  are  longer  and  considerably 
lighter.  Another  distinguishing  mark  is,  that  on  touching  the  bark  the 
fingers  do  not  in  the  least  suffer  from  splinters.  The  cut  surface  of  the 
spurious  yellow  bark  shows  thin  fibres  and  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  colour. 
Its  smell  is  bark  like  ;  its  taste  at  first  acid,  very  bitter  and  aromatic,  some- 
what like  that  of  roasted  coffee.— PAorm.  Centrai  Blati,  Aug.  26th,  1846» 
No.  37.  

DEATH  FROM  R.\T  POISON. 

About  two  weeks  ago  an  inquest  was  held  in  London  on  the  body 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  applied  to  a  Chemist  for  some  arsenic  to 
poison  rats.  The  Chemist  refused  to  sell  the  arsenic^  but  recom« 
mended  a  packet  of  "  Butler's  Vermin  Killer,"  which  is  sold  in 
printed  wrappers,  properly  directed,  and  which  is  so  disguised  as  to 
DC  less  likely  than  ordinary  poisons  to  be  taken  by  accident.  The 
gentleman,  however,  took  some  of  the  poison  and  died  in  consequence.. 

At  the  inquest  the  Chemist  was  censured  for  being  ignorant  of  the 
composition  of  the  poison^  he  being  merely  an  agent,  and,  therefore^ 
not  considering  it  requisite  to  inform  himself  upon  this  pointy  as  the 
poison  was  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  printed  directions. 

It  was  evident  that  the  deceased  swallowed  the  poison  with  the 
intention  of  self-destruction,  and  on  this  point  a  question  arise?^ 
whether  poison  ought  to  have  been  sold  to  him.  Undoubtedly 
if  thO' Chemist  had  known  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  it,  he  would 
have  been  highly  culpable  in  selling  it  to  him.  Believing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  party  required  it  for  poisoning  rats,  he  took  all  the  precaution 
which  was  required  of  him,  in  refusing  to  sell  poison  in  a  form  liahle 
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to  be  takeD  by  mistake^  and  famishing  it  with  the  safeguard  of  ex- 
plicit printed  directions.  If  the  sale  of  poison  thus  guarded  is  to  be 
prohibited,  it  would  be  equally  necessary  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  razors, 
ropes,  pistols,  and  all  other  articles  capable  of  being  used  for  dangerous 
purposes.  On  the  same  principle  access  should  be  prohibited  to 
oridges,  ponds,  rivers,  the  sea,  the  tops  of  monuments  and  houses,  or 
any  other  place  where  suicide  may  be  committed. 

It  appears  to  us  quite  absurd  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  poison  for  ver« 
min,  simply  because  it  may  by  possibility  be  misapplied  by  persons 
who  in  the  absence  of  this  *'  remedy  for  their  misfortunes''  mignt  with 
the  greatest  facility  resort  to  any  one  of  the  above  modes  of  self- 
destruction. 


DEATH  FROM  SUPPOSED  POISONING. 

The  Chelmsford  Chronicle  contains  an  account  of  an  inquest  (at 
Maunden)  on  the  body  of  a  child  supposed  to  be  poisoned.  Some  suspi-' 
clous  circumstances  having  transpired  respecting  the  death,  which  oc- 
curred rather  suddenly,  an  investigation  took  place,  and  the  house  of  the 
suspected  party  was  searched.  Various  bottles  and  boxes  of  medicine 
were  found  and  sent  to  Professor  Taylor  for  examination .  The  majority 
were  innocuous ;  but  three  or  four  were  more  or  less  poisonous,  among 
which  were  two  kinds  of  mercurial  ointment.  On  a  jwsi  mortem  ex- 
amination the  child  was  found  to  be  much  emaciated,  the  stomach 
rather  inflamed,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  much  enlarged.  The  sur- 
geon deposed  that  the  mesenteric  enlargement  must  have  arisen  from 
the  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  that  if  any  poison  had  been  given 
repeatedly  in  minute  doses,  he  should  expect  these  effects  to  be  pro- 
duced, faence  an  inference  was  drawn  that  the  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed ;  but  it  appeared  that  Professor  Taylor  had  not  found  any 
poison  in  the  stomach  ;  and  the  inquest  was  adjourned  that  he  might 
further  investigate  it. 

We  allude  to  the  case  because  the  chief  evidence  of  poisoning  rests 
on  the  statement  of  the  medical  witness,  that  enlargement  of  the 
mesentery  denotes  the  result  of  slow  poisoning.  If  the  inference  be 
admitted  as  evidence  of  guilt,  it  would  oe  a  serious  matter  to  a  medical 
man  for  any  of  his  patients  to  die  of  mesenteric  disease,  as  grave  sus- 
picions mignt  arise  against  him  without  foundation. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  disease  is  very  common  among  children, 
espedallv  those  who  are  badly  fed,  or  of  strumous  habits. 
-  In  such  cases,  where  life  and  death  are  concerned,  we  contend  that 
it  is  highly  improper  to  jump  at  conclusions,  and  to  shape  evidence 
according  to  pre-existing  prejudice,  instead  of  impartially  noting 
facts,  and  deducing  from  them  a  satisfactory  proof,  in  the  absence  of 
which  no  judgment  ought  to  be  given.  To  infer  from  the  existence 
of  mesenteric  disease  that  the  deceased  was  poisoned  would  be  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  'Ilie  slight  inflammation  observed  in  the  stomach  was 
a  more  suspicious  circumstance;  but  not  enough  to  convict  upon, 
unless  the  presence  of  poison  could  be  proved.  In  this  instance 
the  chemical  evidence  is  primary  in  importance ;  the  medical  report, 
and  the  old  stock  of  pots  and  bottles  must  be  taken  as  corroborative 
nerelyt  but  not  conduaive,  unless  confirmed  by  the  chemical  analysis. 
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DEATH  FROM  A  DOSE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  same  paper,  also  contains  a  report  of  an  iaqiiestheld  at  Canew- 
don,  on  the  body  of  a  child,  whoee  death  waa  occasioned  by  medietne 
obtained  from  the  parish  surgeon.  The  child  hartng  been  seized  widi 
<<  cold  chills  and  fever,"  a  little  girl  was  sent  to  the  surgeon  with  a  tct- 
bal  message, to  that  effect.  A  three-ounce  bottle  of  medicine  was  given 
with  yerbal  directions  that  two  teaspoonfuls  were  to  be  given  foi  a 
doae.  No  label  was  <m  the  bottle.  Soon  after  the  first  dose  the  child 
died.  At  the  inquest  the  surgeon  acknowledged  that  the  medicine  eoo- 
abted  of  one  drachm  of  liquor  arseniealis,  the  remainder  of  the  three 
ounces  being  spirits  of  lavender  and  water.  He  had  frequently  given 
the  same  medicine  in  such  cases  (apparently  ague).  He  had  not  seen 
the  child  and  had  not  labelled  the  bottle. 

The  idea  of  delivering  to  a  child  a  bottle  of  medicine  containing 
arsenic,  unlabelled,  and  with  merely  a  verbal  message  respecting  the 
mode  of  administration,  would  be  considered  scandalous  by  any 
Chemist  and  Druggist.  To  prescribe  so  powerful  a  medicine  without 
seeing  the  patient,  is  an  act  of  imprudence  of  which  no  medical  man 
ahouU  be  guilty.  The  case  is  altogether  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  the 
only  explanation  which  could  be  offered  (ana  that  a  lame  one)  is  that 
the  remuneration  of  union  surgeons  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  their 
doing  justice  to  their  patients. 


DEATH  FROM  MORISONS  PILLS. 

Thb  Cardiff'  atid  Merthyr  Guardian,  of  August  22,  contains  an 
account  of  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr.  John  ^isbett,  an  innkeeper, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  Morison's  pills  to  such  excess,  that  he 
was  frequently  obliged  to  send  for  a  medical  man  to  cure  him.  His 
propensity  having  been  discovered,  be  was  seriously  warned  against 
tile  danser  of  the  practice,  after  which  he  took  the  pills  in  secret 
telling  the  ironmonger,  of  whom  he  bought  them,  that  he  gave  them 
isi  horses.  On  examination  after  death,  the  appearances  usual  in  sudi 
cases  were  observed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines,  with  other  results,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  ^e 
pills  hastened  the  death  of  the  patient. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  CAMPHOR  ON  THE  TEETH. 

Mr.  Tearne  (student  at  King's  College)  published  in  the  Lancet 
of  September  ]9th,  some  observations  on  the  effects  of  camphor  on  the 
teeth,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  During  a  minute  attention  paid  to  affections  of  the  teeth  for  several 
years,  I  have  met  with  very  many  cases  of  unnatural  brittloiess  (JirayUitaa 
dentium),  and  on  inquiring  of  the  individuals  subject  to  it  what  dentuiioes 
they  used,  they  have  invariably  answered   *  camphorated  chalk.'    The 

fuantity  of  camphor  ia  very  small  in  the  powders  generally  vended  ;  but 
have  been  Induced  to  make  a  few  experiments,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  action  of  camphor  on  the  teeth.  I  have  allowed  teeth  to  remain  in 
chalk,  impregnated  with  this  substance,  for  a  few  days,  when  I  have  found 
the  enamel  to  be  appreciably  altered.  1  have  put  teeth  into  camphorated 
flpirit,  and  have  peitseived  a  sin^ar  result ;  the  enam^  beoonies  mxsa 
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Mttle  ttnd  more  readily  remoYed  by  an  mBtrnment — ^in  fact,  it  appeart  to 
be  rendered  somewhat  Ughter  and  poroua;  and  finally,  if  teeth  are  exposed 
to  the  famea  of  camphor^  morbid  oondition  is  found  to  snperrene  to  a  still 
greater  extent " 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Hunt  (of  Yeovil.  Somersetshire^  tend 
to  corroborate  the  aboye  statement.  Several  members  of  the  proKssion 
have  informed  us,  that  thev  have  observed  similar  results  in  cases 
where  camphor  has  been  habitually  used. 

"  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  about  seven  yeats  ago,  by 
observing  in  a  family  the  prevalence  of  decay  in  the  teeth  at  that  part  of 
tiie  tooth  where  the  enamd  terminates  and  the  protection  of  the  gum  com- 
menoes.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  enamd.  as  it  approaches  this 
point,  is  gradually  attenuated,  until  it  terminates  almost  imperoeptiUy  ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  effects  of  any  menstruum  or  agent 
would  be  more  readily  displayed  there  than  at  any  other  port  of  the  tooth. 
In  the  cases  in  question,  the  enamel  was  extremely  friable  throughout  the 
entire  series  of  the  teeth  (but  more  particularly  in  the  molares),  and  easily 
■hattered  and  removed  with  the  slightest  touch  of  the  point  o(  an  instru- 
ment. On  inquiry,  the  parties  were  found  to  be  vigorous  employers  and 
defenders  of  camphor  in  the  form  of  dentifrice  and  lotion  for  the  teeth. 
How,  an  hereditary  or  constitutional  tendency  to  this  form  of  decay  of  the 
teeth  may  be  suggested  as  a  probable  explanation  of  the  circumstance  in 
this  case  ;  and  I  should  have  thought  so  too^  had  I  not  from  that  time  to 
this  noticed  frequently— -l  had  almost  said  constant — these  results  go  pan 
jNMSK  with  the  application  of  camphor ;  so  much  so,  that  I  cannot  oonai^r 
the  coincidence  otherwise  than  as  cau»e  and  effect 

"There  is  another  way  in  which  camphor  displays  its  disorganizing 
effects  on  the  enamel.  In  the  case  of  aching  teeth  which  have  for  some 
time  been  treated  with  a  solution  of  camphor  (a  common  domestic  remedy), 
in  the  hope  of  avoiding  extraction,  it  communicates  such  brittleness  to  the 
tooth  as  greatly  to  increase  its  liability  to  be  crushed  during  the  operation, 
when  no  longer  to  be  postponed." — Lcmcet,  Oct.  10th. 


EPITIIEM. 

A  NEW  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POULTICES,  ETC. 

This  substance  is  of  two  kinds,  termed  **  Impermeable  spongio* 
piline"  and  *•*  Impermeable  piline/  a  description  of  which  is  contained 
in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Alfred  Markwick  *  The  former  is  a  kind  of 
doth  into  which  sponge  is  woven,  protected  on  one  side  bv  a  water- 
proof surface.  It  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  •*  tne  stafi^of 
ufe*'  in  a  poultice,  retaining  the  moisture  required  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  inconveniences  attending  the  use  of  poultices,  namely^  the 
variation  of  temperature,  the  necessity  of  frequent  changing,  the  de- 
composition and  disasreeable  odour,  the  weight,  &c. 

Tlie  second  kind  of  "  Epithem"  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  without 
the  sponge.  It  is  recommended  as  a  protection  for  the  chest  and 
throat,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the  application  of  stimulating  liniments. 

These  substances  are  patented  and  introduced  by  a  company  (dep6t, 
69,  King  William  Street,  City),  called  **The  Patent  Epithem  Com- 
pany." We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  the 
invention,  but  think  it  quite  worthy  of  a  trial. 

*  Printed  by  W.  B.  Gardiner,  20,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
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ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  WATER  BY  HEAT. 

BY  W.  E.  GROTE,  ESQ.,  F.R.8. 
L«te  ProiBMOT  or  Ezpcfimcntal  PlilkMophj  in  the  LondoB  In1itatfc». 

At  the  last  meetiDg  of  the  BriHsh  AssocialioMj  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Grove  had  effected  the  decomposition  of 
water  into  its  constituent  gases  by  means  of  heat,  and  that  he 
had  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  his  experiments. 
We  take « from  the  Literary  Gazette  the  following  btatement  of 
this  matter : — 

<*  Mr.  GroYe  first  asserted,  probably  to  the  surprise  of  those  in  the  habit 
of  using  the  eudiometer,  that  every  process  that  will  combine  gases  can 
separate  them.  He  was  led  to  this  result  from  the  use  of  the  eudiometer 
invented  by  him,  which  he  briefly  described  ;  and  by  means  of  which  he 
could  apply  intense  heat  to  limited  quantities  of  gases,  analyse  a  bubble 
even  most  accurately,  or  produce  any  eflTect  of  eudiometry  ;  also  decompoae. 
and  analyse  camphor,  &c.  Before  proceeding  to  the  experiments,  he  men- 
tioned one  point  in  relation  to  equivalents,  which  he  considered  worthy  of 
attention.  It  was,  that  hydrogen,  as  pure  as  it  could  be  obtained,  passed 
into  the  glass  tube  of  his  eudiometer,  and  submitted  to  the  intense  heat  of 
the  platinum  wire,  contracted  in  volume.  This  he  found  to  be  due  to  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  witli  the  hydrogen  ;  and  whatever  pains  he  took,  the 
hydrogen  was  never  entirely  free  firom  oxygen.  Experiment  proved  this 
bey(  nd  a  doubt.^  But  the  facts  he  observed  with  the  first  and  immediate 
reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  heat  alone  were, 
that  two  volumes,  one  each  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add,  exposed  to  the 
heated  platmum  wire,  contracted  into  one  volume,  the  residue  being  car- 
bonic oxide ;  and  that  carbonic  oxide,  similarly  exposed  over  water,  ex- 
panded to  one-third  of  its  volume,  this  expansion  being  perman^t,  the 
carbonic  oxide  taking  oxygen  from  the  water  and  becoming  carbonic  acid. 
Here,  then,  were  instances  of  oxygen  being  taken  by  hydrogen  from  car- 
bonic acid,  leaving  carbonic  oxide  ;  and  oxygen  taken  from  hydrogen  by 
carbonic  oxide,  producing  carbonic  acid ;  an  apparent  case  of  the  reversion 
of  chemical  affinity.  If  this  were  the  case,  Mr.  Grove  thought,  as  heated 
platinum  wire  combined  oxygen  and  Iiydrogen  to  form  water,  it  should 
also  decompose  water  and  give  off  these  gases.  And  this  he  eventually 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  :  first  a  grain  bubble  only,  but  afterwards  a 
current  of  decomposition  ;  the  pUtinnm  wire  being  heated  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  pouit  of  fusion  by  the  electric  battery.  In  order,  however, 
to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  electrical  action  of  the 
battery  being  concerned  in  the  decomposition,  he  arranged  an  apparatus  in 
which  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe  could  be  employed,  and  the  same  resulta 
were  obtained,  proving  to  his  satisfaction  that  water  was  decomposed  by 
heat  alone." 

[Until  Mr.  Grove  has  succeeded  in  efiecting  the  decomposition  of  water 
by  some  other  less  objectionable  body  than  platinum,  we  doubt  much 
whether  his  experiments  will  be  admitted  as  conclusive.  Platinum  pos- 
sesses such  very  remarkable  powers  in  promoting  chemical  changes,  thai 
these  may  have  greatly  aided  the  high  temperature  in  efibcting  the  decom- 
position of  water  in  Mr.  Grove's  experiments.  Would  ignited  iridium 
or  osmium  decompose  water  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  high  tempe- 
rature employed  by  Mr.  Grove  did  not  efi*ect  the  recombination  of  the 
evolved  gases  ?~Eo.  Ph.  Journ.] 
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THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 

A  Society  has  recently  been  announced  under  the  above  title, 
haying  for  its  object  the  publication  of  works  on  Chemistry  and  its 
applications  to  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mineralogy,  Medicine,  and 
Pharmacy.  It  is  proposed  that  the  subscription  shall  be  a  guinea, 
and  that  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  work  or  works 
published  during  the  year.  We  shall  publish  a  complete  Prospectus 
as  soon  as  the  Society  is  fully  organised.  In  the  mean  time  we  need 
only  observe  that  the  general  plan  resembles  that  of  the 

SYDENHAM  SOCIETY, 

on  which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a  few  observations. 
The  original  object  and  design  of  this  Society  we  have  always  ap- 
proved, as  it  affords  the  means  of  publishing  various  valuable  works 
which  would  not  be  likely  to  answer  as  individual  speculations,  and 
which  otherwise  might  never  come  within  the  reach  of  the  public. 
By  means  of  a  regular  list  of  subscribers  the  payment  of  expenses  is 
ensured ;  and  although  all  the  works  published  may  not  be  equally 
interesting  to  the  same  individual,  the  various  tastes  and  pursuits  may 
be  consulted  in  rotation,  and  all  obtain  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a 
Taluable  series  of  standard  works,  fully  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
subscription.  We  have  occasionally  observed  in  the  Lancet  complaints 
of  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  works ;  and  although  we  cannot 
admit  the  existence  of  just  grounds  for  dissatisfaction,  we  have  made 
inquiry  respecting  the  cause  of  the  alleged  irregularity. 

It  appears  that  the  Council  do  not  specify  any  particular  periods  at 
which  the  works  shall  appear;  nevertheless,  the  full  number  of 
volumes  has  appeared  witnin  the  current  year.  Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  aecide  what  number  of  copies  of  any  work  shall  be 
printed  till  the  number  of  subscribers  is  known  ;  and  as  many  of  the 
subscriptions  are  not  paid  till  late  in  the  year,  it  has  frequently  been 
found  difficult  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  issue  of  a  volume 
when  ready  on  account  of  the  list  being  imperfect.  Again,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  members  to  inquire  what  works  are  to  be  published  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  only  to  subscribe  when  these  are  such  as  they 
particularly  wish  to  possess.  This  practice  frustrates,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  object  of  the  Society,  as  it  causes  the  number  of  members 
to  fluctuate  almost  as  much  as  the  list  of  purchasers  of  ordinary 
medical  books — thus  making  each  work  a  separate  speculation,  instead 
of  insuring  in  every  case  the  sale  of  enough  copies  to  pay  the  expenses. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  abuse  is  to  impose  an  entrance  fee  of  two 
or  three  guineas,  which  would  induce  those  who  have  obtained  ad- 
mission, to  retain  the  privilege.  There  is  at  present  a  fine  of  Ss, 
for  non-payment  within  the  prescribed  limit,  but  this  is  as  likely  to 
induce  those  who  are  behind  time  to  abandon  the  subscription  for  the 
current  year,  as  it  is  to  induce  punctuality.  Those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  Society  should  take  one  work  with  another,  being  assured 
that  they  have  the  full  value  for  their  money,  as  all  the  works  are 
much  below  the  price  which  would  be  charged  if  published  in  the 
usual  way.  Those  who  have  any  complaints  or  suggestions  to  make, 
or  who  wish  to  propose  works  for  publication,  would  be  more  likely 
to  attain  their  object  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Council  than  by 
sending  an  anonymous  grumble  to  the  I^anceU 
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OBITUARY. 

On  the  95th  of  Septemhcr,  at  Dasaeldorf,  aged  ahoat  fifty-seven, 
Mt.  Charles  Diknepo&d,  of  Bond  Street,  one  of  the  founders,  and 
a  Member  of  the  first  Council  of  the  Pharmaoeutical  Society. 


HOTIOB8  OF  BOOKS  BBOBIITSD. 

A  History  of  Invkktions,  Discoveries,  and  Origins.  By  John 
Beckmann,  Professor  of  Economy  in  the  University  of  Gottinffen.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Johnston.  Fourth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Willlaji  Francis,  Ph.D^  F.L  S.,  &c.,  and  J.  W.  Griffith, 
MJD.,  F.L.S^  &a    VoL  2.    London :  H-  G«  Bohn. 

To  be  noticed  next  month. 

A  Pamphlet  on  the  Correlation  op  Physical  Forces  ;  beiny  the  Sub- 
stance of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  London  Institution^  in  the  year 
1848.  By  W.  R  Grove,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  &c.  London  ;  S.  Higliley. 
8vo,  pp.  52. 

The  Stitdt  of  Physic  and  Surgery  ;  being  the  Introductory  Address  to  the 
Medical  Society  of  University  CoBege,  London,  delivered  October  9th,  1846. 
By  William  AnousTOS  HiLLMAN, F.B  C.S., &c.  6vo,pp.46.  London] 
G.  Neal,  Fleet  Lane. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errata. — In  No.  3,  page  141,  ybr  brother,  rsoif  relative. 
Dr.  Collier's  Qitinine  Wine,  No.  4,  page  191,  Me  page  225  of  this 
number.  

B.  M.  (Carlisle)  is  recommended  to  make  only  a  small  quantity  of  tincture 
of  kino  at  a  time.    See  vol.  L.  page  399. 

J.  B.  W. — (1.)  Solution  of  shellac  in  spirit  of  wine,  is  a  good  cement 
ibr  sticking  paper  labels  on  tin  — (2.)  P.  L. 

A.  P.  S. — The  furnace  alluded  to,  was  made  expressly  for  tiie  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Society.  Any  person  wishing  to  order  a  similar  one,  may  apply  at  the 
Laboratory  for  further  information. 

G.  P.  {"  An  Apprentice"). — ^Buffalo  and  bullocks'  horns  are  usually 
softened  by  means  of  steam.  In  polishing  them,  it  is  common  to  commence 
by  scraping  the  rough  surface  with  glass,  and  afterwards  to  rub  them  in  suc- 
cession with  pumice  stone,  rotten  stone,  and  tripolL 

W.  J.  The  skeletons  of  flowers  and  leaves,  are  obtained  by  maceration  in 
water.  When  decomposition  has  proceeded  far  enou^,  they  are  cleansed 
by  means  of  a  syringe  and  camel's  hair  pencil.  A  very  weak  solution  of 
dbloride  of  lime  is  used  for  bleaching  them  when  necessary. 

A.  P.  S.,  L.  H. — We  imagine  that  "  Circassian  Cream  "  is  a  kind  of  poma- 
tum sold  by  the  hair-dressers,  each  having  his  own  private  formula. 

£•  F.  B.— Glycerine  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  fat 
oils.  It  is  best  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  Emplastrum  Plumbi.  the 
glycerine  remaining  dissolved  in  the  water  in  which  the  plaster  has  been 
boiled  and  washed,  and  on  evaporating  this  water,  a  thick,  syrupy  solution 
<^  it  is  obtained. 
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**  Air  ApPBXimcB."— Rose  loxenges  may  be  coloured  with  cochineal, 
jigubes  with  caimmel. 

A.K.  A. — (1.)  Mr.  Snow  Harris  is  ji  good  authority  on  the  subject  of 
lightning  conductors. — (2.)  Fownea'g  ifanucU  of  Chemistry, — (3.)  Yes^— 
(4.)  Jalap  is  said  not  to  act  as  a  purgatire  on  horses  or  cattle. 

*'  Deltju'* — The  construction  of  electro-magnets  is  described  in  most 
books  treating  of  electricity.  See  Fownes'a  Manttai  of  Chemktryt  page  88. 

**  Fkstum.** — (1.)  We  have  no  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  pickles. 
Some  authorities  recommend  the  yinegar  to  be  applied  hot,  others  cold.— 
(2.)  See  YoL  iii.,  page  265. 

£.  A. — (1.)  The  opacity  occasioned  in  glass  bottles  in  which  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  of  diacetate  of  lead,  hare  been  long  kept,  is  supposed  to  aiise 
from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  glass.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind,  thera 
is  probably  a  molecular  change,  the  glass  assuming  somewhat  of  a  crystalline 
character,  and  becoming  much  more  brittle. — (21)  Gray*8  Svppkment  has 
^  been  not  revised^  but  entirely  rewrit^n,  and  considerably  enlarged,  by  Mr. 

Redwood.  It  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  a  few  weeks.^(3.)  The  dis* 
tilled  waters  of  dill,  and  elder  nowers,  are  slightly  opaque  when  recently 
prepared. — (4.)  A  paper  lilter  lb  the  best. — (5.)  Druggists  are  certainly  not 
justified  in  using  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water  for  proof  spirit. 

"  Tyro." — See  the  above,  and  yol.  y.,  pages  288  and  384. 

"  Amator  Sciemtue." — (1.)  Strvp  of  Quinine,  according  to  the  French 
Codex  is  made  by  boiling  96  parts  of  cinchona  bark  in  1000  parts  of  water 
to  one  half,  and  atlding  500  parts  of  sugar.--(2.)  See  the  Pharmacopoeia. — 
(3.)  We  are  not  aware  what  is  the  formula  for  Messrs.  Ling  and  Keith's 

•  icing  powders.~(4.)  Concentrated  essence  of  sarsaparilla,  yoL  yi.,  No.  3» 

^  p.  133. 

A.  P.  M.  (Barking)  should  report  his  still  to  the  Excise  officer,  stating 
the  circmnstances  of  the  case. 

B.  should  do  the  same. 

Quack  MsDi0tME.FiiAU])6.^M.  P.  S.  (Ware)  informs  us  liiat  he  has 
recently  been  imposed  upon  by  a  person  having  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  ordered  three  bottles  of  Clarke's  lotion  for.  the  gums,  offering  to 
pay  the  carriage  of  the  parcel  irom  London,  and  promising  to  call  in  three 
days.  He  ordered  the  same  articles  with  three  boxes  of  Clarke's  sncceda- 
neum  of  a  neighbouring  Chemist ;  but  did  not  call  again  at  either  house. 
>  [In  such  cases,  the  only  security  a  Chemist  has  with  strangers  is  to  obtain  a 

^  deposit  before  sending  for  the  goods.] 

A.  H.  S.  has  sent  us  the  following  from  a  town  in  the  North  of  England : 
— A  fellow  is  about  the  country,  whose  "  tale  of  misery"  it  behoves  the 
Chemist,  particularly,  to  be  aware  of.  He  affects  to  offer  a  species  of  fancy 
shaving  soap,  and  the  Recipe  for  making  it—- a  sample  of  which  he  generally 
exhibits.  Meanwhile,  he  sets  about  describing  the  wretchedness  of  his  situ- 
ation— his  family  (five  to  seven  children,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be)  starving ; 
his  means  so  reduced,  as  to  necessitate  his  pawning  even  "  a  good  satin 
stock"  for  momentary  subsistence,  and  so  forth ;  while  his  exterior  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  manner  wondeifuUy  aid  the  imposture  !  He  has  succeeded 
in  duping  many  of  the  brethren  in  this  district.  His  appearance  indicates  a 
stout,  somewhat  handsome,  dark  curly-headed  individual;  his  manner 
mild  and  retiring  ;  his  dress,  a  **  respectable"  rusty  black ;  most  likely  his 
neck  exposed.  Altogether  a  reasonably-presentable  case  of  **  one  who  has 
seen  better  days,"  and  who  is  •*  prostrated  by  an  unavoidable  and  inextricable 
calamity."  His  line  of  march  seemed  (about  a  fortnight  ago)  to  be  London- 
wise.    By  the  way,  he  states  himself  to  have  been  **  burnt  out"  of  the 
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Liverpool  Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  which  he  had  held  a  responBible  (rituation 
at  eighty  pounds  a  year.  A  hint  in  your  journal  might  be  useful.  Such 
scamps  as  the  one  in  question  tending  ''to  button  one's  pocket  up"  in 
cases  where  unfeigned  distress  presents  itself. 

Orthoorapht  in  Prescbiptionb. — M.  has  sent  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  extract  the  following: — No  one  can  expect  the  phy- 
sician to  pay  undue  attention  to  the  caligraphic  part  of  his  prescription :  Ms 
mind  must  necessarily  be  too  much  occupied  by  tne  ailments  of  his  patient  to 
feel  solicitous  about  the  graces  of  penmanship.  In  peculiar  emergencies 
raguencss  of  handwriting  is  natural  and  excusable.  It  is  only  when  there  is 
manifested  an  habitual  disregard  to  all  the  decencies  of  penmanship  whereby 
the  integrity  of  the  dispensed  prescription  is  endangered^  that  the  habit 
deserves  notice.  I  have  no  doubt  many  have,  like  myself,  been  occasionally 
puzzled  by  an  ill-written  recipe,  and  of  course  equally  chagrined  at  being 
obliged  to  ponder  over  it  as  long  (perhaps  longer)  in  the  mere  act  of  ex- 
tracting its  meaning  as  the  Physician  dia  on  its  elaboration.  I  have  seen 
prescriptions  that  looked  as  if  the  paper  had  been  dusted  with  broken  letters 
though  a  pounce  box!  Such  productions  form  the  pons  asinorum  of 
apprentices.  [Obscurity  in  the  handwriting  of  prescriptions,  besides  occa- 
sioning danger  to  the  patient,  ii^ures  the  reputation  of  the  Chemist,  who  is 
sometimes  considered  by  his  customer  to  be  ignorant  of  his  business,  on 
accuunt  of  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  decyphering  the  prescription.] 

A.  P.  S.  (London). — Indentures  of  Apprenticeship  are  not  required  from 
candidates  for  examination  at  the  Phabmaceutxcal  Socibtt,  provided  the 
can  give  evidence  of  having  been  regularly  educated. 

A.  D. — An  Apprentice  must  pass  the  examination  before  he  can  be  regis- 
tered.   The  fee  is  5f.  if  the  master  be  a  member,  otherwise  lOs.  6d. 

A-  P.  S.  (Chester).— (1.)  We  have  often  named  Blaine's  Veterinary  Art 
^-(2,)  Uoblyn's  Dictionary  of  Medical  Terms,  price  9s,    Churchill. 

An  Afpbenticb  (Chester).— The  next  edition  of  the  work  will,  no  doubt, 
be  ready  before  long. 

"Alpha"  would  most  likely  obtain  what  he  desires  by  application  to 
Mr.  Headland,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square. 

A.  P.  S.  (Leicester).— (1.)  The  art  of  analysis  cannot  be  learned  by 
books  without  practical  experience  and  instruction. — (2.)  See  page  196  of 
this  number. — (3.)  We  cannot  interfere  in  the  matter. 

"  Alpha"  (M.  P.  S.)— This  journal  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  for  Answers 
to  such  questions. 

Mr.  Moss  has  been  imposed  upon  by  the  person  who  told  him  that  we  in- 
tended to  allude  again  to  the  matter  in  dispute.  We  have  nothing  to  add  to 
or  subtract  from  our  statement  already  published.  The  insinuation  at  the 
end  of  our  Correspondent's  letter  is  very  ridicnilous. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION, 

It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the  education  of  a  FhaHna-* 
ceatical  Chemist  should  comprehend  Chemistij,  Pharmacy,  Materia 
Medica^  and  Botany.  The  necessity  of  a  preliminary  classical 
education  is  also  acknowledged,  and  no  limit  has  been  proposed  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  fundamental  scholastic  acquirements  may  be 
carried.  The  more  completely  the  mind  is  trained  and  developed, 
the  more  readily  wiU  it  acquire  and  appredate  the  details  of  the 
particular  branch  which  is  to  be  follow^  as  a  business  or  profes- 
sion. 

But  when  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  enters  upon  the  province 
of  his  special  education,  it  becomes  expedient  to  define  the 
boundary  within  which  his  labours  are  to  be  restricted,  in  order  to 
prevent  clashing  with  medical  men.  All  the  disputes  and  con- 
troversies which^ve  prevailed  on  this  subject  have  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  understanding  between  the  parties  concerned 
respectingtheir  several  functions.  It  has  been  our  constant  en* 
deavour  to  promote  an  amicable  arrangement  of  these  differences, 
and  to  prove  that  the  desired  object  is  likely  to  be  attained, 
not  by  coercive  measures  and  arbitrary  penalties,  but  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  a  regular  Pharmaceutical  education,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature.  At  present  the  province  of  the  Chemist  is 
regulated  by  usa^e  and  precedent.  In  any  case  in  which  his 
right  to  act  is  caUed  in  question,  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  a 
dedsion  is  to  inquire  whether  Chemists  have  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  act  in  similar  cases.  With  respect  to  his  qualification 
the  law  does  not  interfere,  nor  does  it  recognise  the  necessity  of 
any  education  whatever  in  those  who  are  expected  to  per&rm 
d^cate  chemical  processes,  and  who  deal  in  substances  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  deadly  poisons. 

The  leffal  definition  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggbt  includes  every 
person  who  may  think  proper  to  assume  the  name,  and  to  offer 
drugs  for  sale,  exhibiting  the  usual  show  bottles.  As  our  body  is 
endeavouring  to  emancipate  itself  from  this  sti^a,  and  to  restrict 
the  definition  to  those  who  are  duly  qualified,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  determine  what  are  the  proper  functions  of  the 
'Pbumaceutical  Chemist,  and  what  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  comprised  in  his  education.     The  Council  of  the  Ph.ibmacbu- 
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TiCAL  Society  have  for  several  years  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  suhject,  and  in  the  voluntary  course  of  education  which  they 
have  introduced,  have  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  system  calculated  to  raise  the  character  of  our 
hody,  conducive  to  the  puhlic  good,  and,  therefore,  entitled  to  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature.  Care  has  also  heen  taken  to  av<nd 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  Medical  Practitioner,  to  estab- 
lish the  department  of  Pharmacy  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  thus  to  secure  the  assistance,  instead  of  provoking 
the  jealousy,  of  Medical  Men. 

Notwithstanding  the  stead&stness  with  whidi  this  object  has 
been  kept  in  view,  and  the  general  approval  with  which  the  under- 
taking has  met  with  in  the  profession,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  escape  occasional  animadvexBioiis  from  those  who  have  not  been 
fully  acquainted  witii  the  fM^ts  of  the  case,  and  the  measures  which 
axe  in  progress. 

In  order  to  correct  any  erroneous  impresnons  whidi  may  exist, 
and  to  prove  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  suspicion 
that  our  body  is  likely  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Apothecaries 
of  the  last  century,  we  projpose  to  describe  briefly  the  course  of 
education  which  the  Council  has  adopted,  and  wluch  we  conceive 
to  be  fully  adequate  to  ensure  the  complete  qualification  o£  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  for  his  own  legitimate  duties,  without 
transmssing  the  boundary  between  himself  and  the  Medical 
Practitioner. 

Our  course  of  instruction  in  Chemistry  resembles  that  which 
is  adopted  in  other  schools.  The  number  of  lectures  in  the  first 
instance  was  restricted,  as  it  was  considered  desirable  not  to  en- 
croach too  much  on  the  time  of  the  Students  at  the  commence- 
ment By  degrees  the  course  has  been  extended,  and  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  namely.  Inorganic  and  Ommic  Chemistry; 
which  comprise  about  three-fourths  of  the  oimnaxv  number  of 
lectures.  This  deficiency  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  course 
of  lectures  on  Peactical  Phaemacy,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
established  in  this  country.  These  lectures  are  desupoed  eiq>re88l7 
for  the  Pharmaceutical  Chenust^  and  are  calculated  to  make  him 
fiimiliar  with  all  the  processes  of  the  Pharmaoopona)  and  with 
every  manipulation  of  the  laboratory  and  of  the  shop. 

The  establishment  of  a  Peacticai<  Laboeatoey  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students,  is  also  a  new  feature,  which  we  discussed  in  our 
last  number,  and  therefore  pass  on  to  Matbeia  Medica.  This 
is  a  very  important  branch  of  study,  and  the  course  of  lectures 
has  been  adapted  to  the  particular  province  of  the  Phannaceutical 
Chemist.  In  the  medical  schools,  it  is  the  custom  to  combine 
Materia  Medica  with  Then^utics^  and  to  treat  at  some  length  on 
the  mode  of  applying  the  various  remedies,  describing  the  partioolar 
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fonng  of  duesM  to  which  they  are  respectiTel^  applicable.  In  our 
ooime  of  lectures,  this  latter  part  of  the  subject  is  almost  entixely 
omitted,  while  that  which  relates  to  the  natural  faistoiy  of  drugs, 
is  ampMed  and  extended.  It  would  be  ineozrect  to  state  that 
tiiera^eutics  are  omitted  altogether.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Chemist  to  be  acquainted  with  the  doses  and  properties  of 
medicine^  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  usually  combined  or 
prescribed.  In  the  erent  ci  an  error  occurring  in  tne  prescription 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  the  Chemist  should  be  able  immediately 
to  detect  it,  and  thus  to  prevent  mischief  The  knowledge 
required  for  this  purpose^  is  the  first  step  in  thenupeutics,  once  it 
implies  an  acquaintance  with  the  therapeutic  uses  of  remedies.  In 
ihe  absenee  of  this  knowledge,  a  oispenser  might  ignoranily 
administer  a  scruple  of  a  substance,  if  ordered,  by  mistaluy  instead 
of  agrainy  and  in  a  Tariety  of  cases,  might  occasion  injury^  or  even 
dsat^  by  adhering  heedlesdy  to  instructions  erroneously  given, 
instead  of  averting  the  comity  by  calling  on  the  prescnMr  to 
inquire  what  was  his  intention.  He  woiild  also  be  liable  to  mislead 
bis  customers  who  inquire  the  doses  of  ordinary  domestic  medicines. 
To  a  certain  extent  therefore,  the  Chemist  must  be  acquainted  with 
therapeutics ;  but  this  does  not  include  the  symptoms  of  disovdere , 
nor  does  it  qualify  him  to  practise  medicine  as  an  Apothecary. 

ToxicoiiOOT,  80  far  as  relates  to  the  properties  of  poisons  and 
their  antidotes,  is  among  the  legitimate  studies  of  the  Chemist. 
In  cases  of  poisoning,  it  constantiy  happens  that  analysis  is 
required,  whi<m  few  medical  practitioners  are  competent  to  under- 
take. When  great  delicacy  of  manipulation  is  essential,  applica- 
tion is  usually  made  to  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  who  is  particularly 
akiHul  in  analysis;  but  such  cases  often  occur  where  no  chemical 
Ftofessor  is  witidn  reach,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is 
naturally  expected  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  If  the 
detection  of  poisons  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of 
every  person  qualifying  himself  as  a  Cnemist  and  Druggist,  tiiis 
knowledge  would  be  more  often  put  to  the  test  than  is  now  the 
case,  and  it  might  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives^  otherwise 
sacrificed  for  want  of  timely  aid.  The  administration  of  antidotes 
is  the  province  of  the  mescal  man,  except  on  emergencies,  when 
the  Cnemist  happens  to  be  the  only  nerson  witlun  reach,  and  then 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  act  as  promj^y  as  possible.  If  he  were  to 
continue  his  attendance  on  the  patient,  instead  of  sending  imme- 
diately for  medi<»l  aid,  he  would  be  transppoDinng  the  bounds  of 
his  omoe^  and  incurrinBf  a  serious  responsibility. 

BoTAST,  although  forming  a  distinct  course^  is  in  fsust  a  branch 
of  Materia  Medica.  It  is  essential  to  the  Chemist,  and  comprises 
a  knowledge  of  the  external  charactera  of  plants  in  general,  with 
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the  physical  properties  of  the  sereral  cUsses,  and  their  ordinaiy 
mediciDal  iues«  In  the  lectures  of  the  Pha&macxutical  Socebtt^ 
the  instruction  is  adapted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Chemist,  and  the  pnYilege  of  attending  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens  in  the  Regent's  rark,  affords  facilities  for  improvement 
rarely  enjoyed  by  students. 

In  all  these  branches  of  education  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  the 
Chemist  with  the  information  absolutely  requisite  for  enabling 
him  safely  to  conduct  his  business,  without  some  allusion  to  physi- 
ology and  the  medicinal  efifects  of  various  substances.  Even 
Chemistry  is  not  an  exception,  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
of  organic  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  involves  many 
important  questions  which,  abstractedly  considered,  would  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Medical  Practitioner.  The  structure  of  animal 
bodies,  the  chemical  explanation  of  the  digestive  process,  tiie  pro- 
perties  and  composition  of  the  blood,  the  decompositions  ooca^ned 
by  the  action  of  poisons,  the  modes  of  counteracting  chemically 
such  injurious  action,  the  separation  of  the  active  principles  o£ 
vegetable  substances,  and  die  precautions  requisite  in  the  use  of 
remedies,  especially  when  thus  concentrated — in  short,  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  chemical  relation  of  remedies  to 
the  animal  structure  to  which  they  are  applied,  is  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  dispenser  of  medicines. 

When  the  mind  of  a  Chemist  is  properly  stored  with  this  valu- 
able knowledge,  when  he  feels  conscious  that  his  character  and 
position  in  society  are  dependent  on  his  qualification  for  his  own 
scientific  occupation,  what  inducement  can  he  feel  to  transgress 
tiie  boundary  of  his  proper  functions  ?  There  is  in  his  own  de- 
partment ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  for  the  pur- 
suit of  fame,  for  the  acquirement  of  a  subsistence. 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  first  Pharmaceutical  meeting  (Mav  lltfa, 
1841)  tne  importance  of  recognising  and  protecting  the  Pnanna- 
ceutical  Chemist  was  pointed  out,  and  we  repeat  the  assertion  :— 

"  By  raising  the  Pharmaceutical  department  to  that  degree  of  considera- 
tion  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  which  it  holds  in  other  countries,  we  shall 
afford  to  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  an  inducement  to  confine  himsdf  as 
closely  as  possible  within  his  own  province.  The  more  his  mind  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  details  of  the  pursuit,  on  the  right  exercise  of  which  hia 
respectability  would  depend,  the  less  likely  would  he  be  to  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  Apothecary  by  giving  medical  advice." 

Why  do  we  hear  complaints  of  the  encroachments  of  Chemists 
on  Medical  Men  ?  Because  their  department  is  neither  recognised 
nor  protected  by  the  legislature— -hecause  they  are  encroached 

rn  by  the  Apothecaries  on  one  side,  by  grocers  and  oilmen  on 
otW — because  their  territory  is  invaaed,  snd  no  boundary 
line  exists  on  either  side — ^it  is  a  scramble,  in  which  the  motto  of 
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each  is  **  Ever^  man  for  himself  and  Proyidenoe  for  us  all."  Why 
do  some  Chemists  aspire  to  he  thoueht  '^  doctors  V*  hecause,  as 
Chemists 9  they  rank  with  hucksters,  diandlers,  and  other  unedu- 
cated tradesmen,  and  are  identified  with  the  disreputable  practices 
of  the  motley  group  of  persons  who  firaudulently  assume  the  title 
of  Chemist.  They  fancy  that  in  proportion  as  they  approach  to 
the  difipaity  of  a  '*  doctor/'  they  rise  in  respectability,  forgetting 
that  those  who  profess  to  act  in  a  vocation  for  which  they  are  not 
qualified,  degrade  themselves  by  becoming  quacks.  They  think 
it  '^  answers  their  purpose*'  to  prescribe,  and  probably  even  to 
visit  patients  occasionally.  Let  them  be  leg^y  recognised  and 
protected  as  Chemists,  and  they  will  soon  be  convinced  that  it 
will  **  answer  their  purpose'*  much  better  to  adhere  to  their  own 
legitimate  business. 

The  question  of  counter  practice  has  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that,  whatever  abuses  prevail  in  this 
respect,  arise  chiefly  ivom  the  defective  state  of  the  law  in  reference 
to  Pharmaceutical  education,  the  mutually  injurious  competition 
with  Apothecaries  who  keep  open  shops,  and  also  from  the  prejudice 
and  propensity  of  the  public  (see  vol.  iv.  page  246-9).  We  have 
shewn  that  patients,  especially  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of ''  doc- 
toring^ themselves,  .'will  occasionally  make  inquiries  of  Chemists 
respecting  the  doses  and  properties  of  common  remedies,  and  this 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  law  whatever.  But  we  feel  quite  per- 
suaded that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  most  qualified  Chemists,  are  the 
least  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  '^  privilege"  of  counter  practice.  In 
proportion  as  the  amount  of  education  diminishes,  the  propensity 
to  become  **  doctors"  increases,  and  the  practice  is  earned  to  the 
greatest  extent  by  the  itinerant  quack-doctors,  who  are,  in  the 
present  state  of  ine  law,  nothing  more  or  less  than  locomotive 
Chemists  and  Druggists  (see  vol.  v.,  p.  148).  The  most  effectual 
remedy  for  this  abuse,  and  for  other  abuses  existing  among  the 
members  of  our  body,  the  gpneatest  boon  to  the  Chemists  them- 
selves, and  the  greatest  protection  to  the  Medical  Profession,  would 
be  the  recognition  by  law  of  a  proper  system  of  Pharmaceutical 
Education,  and  the  protection  of  the  boay  thus  educated  against 
the  frauds  of  impostors. 
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Wb  haye  seen  various  statements  recently  published,  refledane 
on  the  Council  of  the  Phabmacsutical  Societt  for  the  neutru 
oouxBe  they  have  taken  in  reference  to  the  abridgment  of  the 
homrs  of  business,  which  neutrality  is  attributed  either  to  apathy 
and  negligence^  or  to  a  prejudice  in  fiivour  of  late  hours*  Sevenui 
of  our  Correspondents  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  os\  the  subject^ 
and  called  upon  us  to  assist  in  the  endeayour  to  introduce  a 
reform* 

We,  therefore,  think  it  right  to  rq)resent  the  £Eicts  of  the  case^ 
to  disclaim  altogetheV  the  indifference  which  is  attributed  to  ns^ 
and  to  g^ve  substantial  reasons  for  the  policy  hitherto  adopted  by 
the  CoimciL 

When  the  Phabmacsutical  Socixtt  was  projected,  about 
six  years  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  such  an  institution 
could  not  long  exist,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  and  coolness  whidi 
had  previously  prevailed  among  the  members  of  our  body.  It  was 
notorious,  that  eveiy  endeavour  to  form  a  permanent  mstitntion 
had  failed,  and  that  in  most  instances  this  result  had  arisen  from 
some  unfortunate  dissensions  on  matters  in  which  conflictinfi;  inte- 
rests were  concerned.  It  was  universally  admitted  to  be  highly 
desirable  *'  to  unite  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  country 
into  one  recognised  body ;"  and  it  was  considered  that  this  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  rather  to 
promote  cordiality  of  feeling  than  to  g^ve  rise  to  misunderstand- 
mgs  or  disputes.  Accordingly,  the  objects  of  the  Society  were 
st^ed  to  be  the  protection  of  the  general  interests,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  and  science  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  estaUishment 
of  a  benevolent  fund.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  objects,  the  old 
jealousies  were  forgotten,  reconciliations  took  place,  the  members 
met  cordially  to  discuss  scientific  subjects,  the  Society  increased, 
and  those  who  had  prophesied  its  speedy  dissolution  acknowledged 
their  error.  Whenever  the  interests  of  the  body  were  at  sti3:e, 
the  Council  have  used  all  their  exertions  to  promote  the  general 
welfare — measures  have  been  adopted  with  reterence  to  education, 
which,  if  persevered  in,  will  effect  a  great  improvement  in  the 
character  and  position  of  our  body — we  are  recognised  by  Royal 
Charter,  and  looking  forward  to  further  protection  by  Act  of 
Parliament 

During  the  progress  of  these  proceedings,  an  agitation  arose 
among  the  Associates  of  the  Society,  about  two  years  ago,  and  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  Council,  advocating  an  abridgment 
of  the  hours  of  business.  The  subject  was  discussed,  and  the 
Council,  after  mature  deliberation,  replied,  that  however  desirous 
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thejmight  be  to  promote  ihe  object  in  view,  they  had  no  power 
to  act  officiaUy  in  the  matter,  and  regretted  tlieir  inability  to 
eomj^j  with  the  request  contained  in  the  memorial^  aa  they  conU 
not  mterfere  with  the  domestic  arrangemeDts  of  indiTiduau  with- 
out the  danger  of  giving  offence,  and  thus  disturbing  the  harmony 
which  had  hitherto  fortunately  prevailed  in  the  Society. 

We  felt  consdous  at  the  tune  that  the  Council  was  placed  in 
rather  an  embarrassiug  position.  A  question  was  brought  before 
them  which,  in  the  recollection  of  all  present,  had  neyer  been 
agitated  without  giving  rise  to  unpleasant  difiEerences  of  opimon, 
and  they  feared  that  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
they  would  revive  the  old  jealousies  which  had  slumbered  for  the 
last  four  years.  At  the  same  time  they  would  dadly  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seconding  the  wishes  of 
the  Associates,  if  they  could  haye  seen  their  way  dear  to  entertain 
the  question. 

Even  before  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  rather  a  serious 
disagreement  had  arisen,  which  threatened  to  impair  the  reciprocal 
confidence  between  principals  and  assistants  in  some  quartos. 
We  abstain  from  entering  into  the  particulars  of  this  drcumstance 
which  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  nor  do  we  offer  any  opinion 
on  the  case.  It  has  been  recentiy  alluded  to  in  another  journal 
in  a  manner  very  unjust  to  the  Council,  upon  whom  is  cast  all  the 
Uame  of  the  failure  of  the  movement.  However  desirous  the 
majority  of  the  Coundl  might  haye  been  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
eariy  dosing,  it  would  haye  been  highly  imprudent  to  entertain 
the  question  during  the  existence  of  the  unpl^isant  fadings  which 
then  prevailed  between  some  of  tiie  parties  concerned.  Whatever 
doubt  previously  existed  was  con6rmed  by  this  unfortunate  events 
and  it  became  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  subject  was  a 
dangerous  one,  especially  under  existing  circumstances. 

Viewing  the  question  abstractedly,  tne  Council  considered  that 
tiiey  had  no  power  to  effect  what  was  expected  of  them  by  any 
direct  and  i^>ecific  measure.  They  might  as  well  attempt  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter  as  to  introduce 
a  sudden  revolution  in  the  local  arrangements  of  Chemists 
throughout  the  country,  or  throughout  the  several  districts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  advancement  of  art  and  sdence  may  enable 
persons  in  various  localities  better  to  guard  against  the  indemeiicies 
of  the  weather :  in  like  manner  the  Coimcil  of  a  Sodety  may  in- 
culcate among  its  Members  a  congeniality  of  sentiment  from 
which  local  and  general  reform  may  be  antidpated  as  the  natural 
result  The  groundwork  of  every  kind  of  social  improvement  is 
unity  and  hazmony  among  the  parties  concerned ;  and  this  is  the 
grand  object  for  which  we  have  been  striving.  By  encouraging 
local  meetings  of  the  Members,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
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a  sociable  and  friendly  intercourse  among  nd^bours,  by  avoid- 
ing  hazardous  controversies,  and  taking  aavantage  of  everv  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  topics  on  wbi<m  all  could  sympathise  and 
none  could  disagree,  the  Council  have  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  fiicilitate  the  reform  of  abuses ''in  general,  among  which 
late  hours  may  be  included. 

We  have  heard  of  a  doctor  who  advised  a  hypochondriacal 
patient  to  consult  a  phvsician  in  one  of  the  Shetland  isles.  The 
.  patient  undertook  the  journey,  but  not  finding  any  medical  man 
m  the  island,  returned  and  abused  his  doctor  for  the  hoax.  Being 
asked  as  to  the  state  of  his  health,  he  replied  that  he  never  was 
better  in  his  life.  The  doctor  inquired,  "  What  more  do  you  de- 
wre?" 

The  Council  of  the  Phabmaceutical  Society  have  adopted 
preciselv  the  same  policy.  They  have  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  body  by  correcting  the  general  constitutional 
disturbance,  instead  of  calliog  in  the  aid  of  the  Society  to  blister 
each  part  affected.  The  cure  is  in  progress,  and  we  sincerelv  hof^ 
our  Members  will  not  swerve  from  that  unity  of  purpose  which  is 
the  only  safe  and  effectual  remedy.  The  cry  of  cheap  bread  or 
early  closing  may  serve  to  push  the  sale  of  a  newspaper ;  but  will 
agitation  fill  empty  pockets  ?  Will  taunts  and  sneers  promote 
harmony  and  good  feeling  ? 

In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  reform  has  taken  place  in 
the  hours  of  business  since  our  brethren  have  been  brought 
together  by  the  influence  of  the  Societv,  and  whether  advantage 
could  possiblv  arise  from  any  kind  of  mterference,  we  have  cor- 
responded with  the  representatives  of  the  Society  in  many  towns 
in  the  country,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  our  inquiries  :-— 

In  one  place,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  the  hour  of  closing 
is  eleven.  An  attempt  was  recently  made  to  change  it  to  ten,  but 
it  was  found  impracticable  on  account  of  the  general  late  haUts  of 
die  inhabitants. 

In  fourteen  places  the  usual  hour  is  ten,  or  a  little  after.  In 
six  of  the  above  a  desire  prevails  to  close  at  nine,  in  the  remaimng 
eight  no  alteration  is  proposed. 

In  ten  places  the  hour  is  nine  or  half-past.  In  four  an  altera- 
tion to  eight  o'clock  is  desired,  in  the  remaining  six  no  alteration 
is  proposea. 

In  sixteen  places,  the  hour  is  eic^ht  or  half-past.  In  nine,  an 
alteration  to  seven  o'clock  is  desired,  in  seven,  all  parties  appear  to 
be  satisfied. 

In  several  places,  there  appears  to  be  no  genieral  rule,  tiie  more 
respectable  and  regular  Chemists  closing  at  nine  or  earlier,  while 
others  (chiefly  those  who  sell  cigars)  keep  their  shops  open  until 
ten  or  eleven. 
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In  all  the  places  above  alluded  to  (except  three)  there  are  some 
demtions  from  the  time  sgi^  upon.  These  departures  from 
the  general  rule,  oocur  cluefly  in  the  cases  of  CSiemists  who  are 
also  grocers,  and  who  are  reeulated  by  the  grocers'  hours,  and  those 
who  sell  cigars,  and  whose  business  ends  in  smoke. 

In  a  few  places,  we  are  informed  that  some  Chemists  keep  their 
shops  open  on  Sunday,  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  cigars;  but  in  most 
oountiy-towns,  we  belieye,  the  shops  are  in  genend  shut»  or  nearly 
so,  on  Sundays.     Some  Apothecaries  are  exceptions. 

In  two  places  we  understand  that  the  Chemists  are  very  unso- 
ciable, and  rarely  speak  to  each  other,  therefore  nothine  can  be 
done  In  Leicester,  Colchester,  and  Chatham  our  brethren  are 
unanimous,  and  consequentiy  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  any 
r^ttlations  which  may  be  desirable  for  the  general  advantage. 

in  upwards  of  twenty  places,  a  refonn  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  an  hour  or  more  having  been  abstracted 
from  the  period  of  business. 

In  seven  places  the  attempt  was  made,  but  in  each  case  one 
person  refused  to  join  and  frustrated  it. 

In  eight  places  the  efforts  have  been  found  ineffectual,  on  account 
of  differences  of  opinion.  In  several  others,  endeavours  are  still 
in  progress  with  hopes  of  success. 

In  two  places  the  hour  has  been  changed  from  eight,  until  seven, 
and  was  found  too  early,  as  it  was  impossible  to  curtail  the  business 
within  the  limits  ;  it  was  therefore  agreed,  by  general  consent^  to 
revert  to  the  former  hour.  In  one  case  a  similar  change  was 
made,  and  revoked  because  it  was  found  that  the  young  men  did 
not  employ  their  time  properly  in  the  evening. 

In  two  places,  all  but  one  or  two  ngned  an  agreement  to  shorten 
the  hours.  Those  who  did  not  sign,  acted  up  to  it ;  while  some  of 
those  who  signed,  broke  it  almost  directiy. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  observe  that  in  agricultural  districts  the 
hours  of  closing  are  early,  but  in  these  cases,  business  conmiences 
at  six  in  the  mommg.  In  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  large 
towns,  the  average  hour  of  commencing  is  from  seven  to  eight, 
and  business  is  later  in  the  evening. 

In  most  places,  a  distinction  is  made  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer,  the  time  varying  half  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the 
season.  Saturday  evening  and  market  days,  are  generaUy  stated 
as  exceptions,  business  beine  of  necessity  later  on  those  evenings. 

We  have  taken  considenu^le  pains  to  collect  and  arrange  uie 
information  frimished^by  our  correspondents,  some  of  whom  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  inquiro  of  all  the  neighbouring  Chemists,  in 
order  to  furnish  a  correct  account.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
dassify  the  places  so  as  to  eive  a  general  idea  of  the  average,  and 
although  it  is  difficult  to  collect  a  complete  statistical  report  from 
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a  ymetj  of  letters  dififoraiitl j  worded,  ire  are  aatisfied  of  the 
aopimcy  of  our  Btatement  in  all  essential  partieulank 

From  the  above  &oi%  it  is  dear  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
fix  upon  an  boor  for  closing  whidi  would  be  suited  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  local  drcomstanoes  of  each  town,  and  the 
habsts  of  the  inhabitants^  must  have  some  influence  in  regulating 
the  hours  of  business.  It  is  also  obyious  that  it  would  be  impoa* 
nble  to  satisfy  all  parties*  for  whatever  the  hour  of  dosing  may  bs^ 
ihere  is  a  deinre  to  dose  an  hour  earlier.  In  bcty  the  avern^  <d 
dissatisfiMstion  is  ffreatsr  where  the  hour  is  eight  than  where  it  is  ten 
or  later.  It  woi3d  be  inqpossiUe  to  adopt  the  same  hour  in  every 
part  of  London,  as  there  is  as  mueh  dififerenoe  between  tJie  drcum- 
stanoes  of  diffarent  districts,  as  there  is  betweoi  those  of  towns  in 
ihe  country.  In  the  dty  it  may  be  convenient  and  easy  to  dose  at 
nine^  but  this  oould  not  be  done  in  the  west-end  of  London, 
especially  where  there  is  mudi  dispensing  business.  During  the 
season,  physidans  are  visiting  their  patients  until  seven  or  dgfat  in 
the  evening.  Many  prescriptions  are  written  when  the  families 
are  about  to  dine,  ana  no  servant  is  at  liberty.  After  dinner,  the 
prescriptions  are  sent  to  be  prepared,  and  it  often  huipens  that  there 
18  more  business  done  between  nine  and  deven,  than  during  any 
other  two  hours  of  the  d&y*^  We  should  be  glad  to  find  a  remedy 
foe  this  evil,  and  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  effecting  some  im- 
provement, but  we  are  quite  sure  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
offidal  interference  of  the  Sodety  with  the  domestic  regulations  of 
its  members.  Nor  is  it  a  case  in  which  violent  agitation  is  likdy 
to  produce  a  good  result.  Those  who  are  not  in  favour  of  the 
movement,  will  not  be  driven,  and  those  who  imsgine  that  a  com- 
bination raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  point  vi  et  armis 
is  likdy  to  succeed,  must  be  lamentably  inexperienced  in  reference 
to  human  nature.  In  the  report  above  given,  it  is  seen  that  in 
several  places,  one  dissentient  had  frustrated  the  attempt.  In 
others,  the  departure  of  one  or  two  caused  their  neighbours  to  follow 
the  example,  which  spread  throughout  the  town.  Whatever  is 
done  must  be  voluntary,  and  tlie  result  of  unanimity  among  the 
parties  concerned.  « 

It  may  be  asked,  in  what  manner  then,  can  the  object  be 
effected  ?  We  reply — ^let  those  who  are  desirous  of  a  change^ 
cease  to  taunt  and  reproach  those  who  entertain  doubts  as  to  its 
practicability,  let  them  try  tiie  effect  of  persuasion,  and  lead  thdr 
neighbours  into  acquiescence,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  drive 

*  It  is  much  more  practicable  and  convenient  to  allow  the  young  men 
an  boor  or  two  in  the  morning,  which  givei  them  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tending the  lectures  at  Bkxmiabury  Square.  We  have  found  advanta^B 
from  this  practice,  and  reoQuunend  it  to  others. 
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dwm  into  mbmiattoiL  I^d»Clieiiiktimeidito^mooii&riritii 
mdoL  otfatf  m  s  friendly  and  tomUe  maaiMr,  not  aniy  on  thU 
ntWtfrt,  but  on  others  in  which  the  general  welfare  if  oomeemeJL 
m^ben  the  eifoiimiteDoes  of  the  sevend  districto  of  a  town  diflfar^ 
let  the  lendentB  in  eadi  distriot  oonfer  anions  themielT6t» 

Let  our  whole  bo^,  in  ihe  yarious  ]oea£tief»  follow  tlie  ei- 
ample  of  our  bietbran  in  the  tbree  towns  abore-mentionedy  wiiere 
we  are  told  thaA  the  Ciienusts  are  unanimou$y  and  that  they  have 
therefore  effected  all  that  coold  be  desued  in  reforence  to  the  hour 
of  eloimgriiopfl. 

It  is  useless  for  strangers  to  interfere^  or  far  the  Society  to  in- 
terpose  its  avthority.  Sueh  an  attempt  would  be  as  impmdent 
as  meddling  with  thie  qnaxrels  between  a  man  and  his  wife^  an  ex* 
psriment  which  usually  results  in  both  ihe  disputants  umting  to 
attack  ihe  intruder. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE 
PROCESS  TO  THE  ARTS. 

The  accuracy  with  whidiihis  process  delineates  ihe  minute  de- 
tails of  objects,  and  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  this  is  effected, 
would  lead  us  to  expect  ihat  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  tbe 
painter  in  reducing  his  models  to  the  flat  surface.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  the  case,  and  painters  occasionally  resort  to  this  mode 
of  fixing  fiigitiye  forms  or  compositions  in  aid  of  their  art  But 
ihere  is  one  defect  in  the  images  thus  transferred,  namely,  that 
ihey  generally  appear  more  or  less  out  of  proportion.  This 
arises  pardy  from  the  point  of  view  from  which  tne  miage  is  taken 
being  too  near  to  ihe  object  represented,  which  makes  the  per- 
spectiye  too  yiolent.  It  is  also  impossible  to  adapt  ihe  focus  of 
ihe  lens  accurately  to  objects  which  are  not  in  the  same  ^lane. 
The  artist  has  a  hcence  in  respect  to  ihe  perspectiye,  for  while  he 
draws  ihe  eeneral  form  of  his  figures,  as  they  would  appear  at 
a  considerable  distance,  he  completes  the  effect  and  details,  as  if  they 
were  much  nearer  to  the  eye.*  When  ihe  sun  is  employed  as  the  por- 

*  It  is  said  of  Denner,  a  celebrated  old  master,  who  carried  the  finish  of 
the  minatin  to  a  great  extent,  that  his  portraits  had  a  good  general  effect 
at  a  distance,  and  on  approacldng  and  examining  the  eye  with  a  glass,  the 
most  minute  objects  could  be  seen  reflected  in  the  pupil*  as,  for  instance, 
a  whole  street  with  all  the  numbers  on  the  doors  !  This  is  doubtless  an 
exaggeration,  at  all  erents  we  haye  nerer  seen  a  specimen  of  the  kind. 
Sur  Joshua  Beynolds,  on  the  contrary,  was  celebrated  for  "  broad  eflfect," 
and  in  some  of  his  finest  pictures  the  details  are  very  indistinctly  made 
out,  the  pictures  haying  been  fijushed  as  well  as  commenced  at  a  consider- 
able distance  ftom  the  objects. 
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trait-painter  no  licence  of  this  sort  can  be  taken,  the  rules  of  per- 
spectiFe  being  strictly  observed,  with  the  slight  deviation  above 
mentioned  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  we  must  mther  be  Content 
with  an  indistinct  representation,  or,  by  approaching  near  the 
objecti  obtain  a  forcible  effect  more  or  less  distorted.  Thus  in  the 
daguerreotype  portrait  of  a  person  sitting  with  his  hands  on  his 
kneesj  the  hmbs  appear  much  too  large  for  the  bodv,  and  the  nose, 
being  a  prominent  feature,  appears  too  large  for  the  face. 

In  reducing  a  picture,  this  objection  does  not  apply,  as  all  the 
objects  represented  are  on  the  same  plane;  but  if  the  picture 
contain  much  diversity  of  colour,  the  tone  of  the  copy  is  incorrect, 
because  the  power'  of  absorbing  light  varies  in  different  colours. 
Engravings  or  pictures  having  no  violent  colour  (as,  £ot  instance, 
those  of  Rembrandt),  are  well  adapted  for  the  daguerreotype  pro* 
cess,  and  the  result  is  in  every  respect  satisfieu^tory. 

Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  this  application  of  science  in 
ud  of  art  may  be  of  great  service ;  as  for  example,  when  the  pro- 
prietor  of  a  picture  objects  to  lend  it  for  several  months  to  be 
engraved,  a  correct  &c-simile,  reduced  to  a  convenient  size,  may 
be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  from  which  the  engraver  may  exe- 
cute his  work.  In  illustration  we  subjoin  an  engraving  taken 
firom  a  daguerreotype  impression  of  a  drawing  by  the  late  Mr. 
Mtiller.  It  represents  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Morson,  and  we 
select  the  subject  as  being  appropriate  to  this  journal ;  having 
been  favoured  with  a  daguerreotype  copy,  and  considering  thb  a 
suitable  manner  of  acknowledging  the  obligation. 

The  application  of  the  daguerreotype  process  to  the  purposes  of 
the  engraver  is  not  new.  .  One  of  the  most  popular  portraits  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  obtained  in  this  manner.  His  Grace 
having  sat  for  a  daguerreotype  portrait,  and  not  being  pleased 
with  tne  result,  declined  to  take  it.  The  portrait  was  afterwards 
sold  to  a  publisher,  and  Mr.  Ryall  produced  from  it  a  very  fine 
engraving,  which  has  been  most  extensively  circulated.  We  have 
been  informed  that  several  thousand  pounds  have  been  realized  by 
the  speculation.  This  has  induced  the  publisher  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment, and  another  plate  of  larger  dimensions  is  in  progress 
and  almost  completed  by  the  same  eminent  engraver,  who  has 
displayed  his  skiU  by  imitating  the  fine  effect  of  the  daguerreotype, 
and  avoiding  the  defects  above  alluded  to. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
KOYEMBEB  llfh,  1846. 

MK.  MORSOVy  TIClrPRESIDBNTy   IH  THE  CHAIR. 


A  paper  was  read 

ON  THE  MALAMBO  BARK  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
CARTHAGENA,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BT  V.  HAMILTOVy  M.B. 

Ih  the  third  Tolanne  of  the  Pharmaceuiical  Jawnal^  page 
I69y  I  obaerred  aa  iDteresting  and  inatruetive  paper  by  Mr.  Ure, 
on  the  Malambo  or  Mafias  baik»  of  New  Granada,  with  some 
notice  of  its  sensible  qualities. 

Having,  as  far  back  at  the  year  1825,  received  a  portion  of 
bark,  nnder  the  former  of  these  names,  from  my  indefatigable 
correspondent,  Edward  Watts,  Esq.,  British  Consul  at  Cartha- 
gena,  accompanied  by  extracts  from  some  of  the  Spanish  writers 
on  the  natural  history  and  productions  of  that  province,  detaiU 
ing  its  medicinal  properties,  but  without  furnishing  anv  clue  to 
the  localities  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  or  the  botanical  charac- 
ters of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  obtained,  I  turned  with  some 
eagerness  to  Mr.  Ure's  paper,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  in  it  some 
portion  of  that  information  which  I  had  failed  to  procure  from 
other  sources ;  but  in  this  expectation  I  was  disappointed. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Ure's  paper,  that  a  bark,  known  by  the 
name  of  Malambo^  was  received  in  Europe  at  least  nine  years 
before  the  date  of  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  specimens 
sent  home  from  Carthagena  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  whkh  an  analysis, 
made  by  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt,  appeared  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the 
Journal  dePkarmacie:  and  a  second  analysis,  by  the  celebrated 
Vauquelin,  is  to  be  found  in  the  96th  volume  of  the  Aimale$  de 
Ckemie^  from  which,  as  Mr.  Ure's  paper  informs  us,  the  active 
constituents  of  the  Bark  appear  to  be  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  a 
very  bitter  resin,  and  an  extract  soluble  in  water;  but  neither 
tannin,  or  any  of  the  alkaloids  of  cinchona,  were  found,  and 
only  a  slight  trace  of  gallic  acid. 

But  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  descriptwn  of  the  botani* 
cal  characters,  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  identity  of  the 
several  specimens  submitted  to  examinatioBi  and  it  remains  as 
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much  a  question  as  ever  whether  the  tree  which  furnishes  it  belongs 
to  the  genus  Drymif,  as  many  botanists  conjecture — to  the  genus 
Quassia f  as  M.  Bonpland  somewhat  hastily  concluded,  or  to 
some  genus  not  hitherto  submitted  to  botanical  examination, 

I  regret  my  inability  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject  than  those  who  have  preceded  me ;  but,  as  connecting 
links  in  the  medical  history  of  a  substance  which,  although 
known  in  Europe  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  still  slumbers  in 
mysterious  obscurity,  and  is  far  from  being  appreciated  to  the 
extent  it  merits,  the  following  fragments  of  its  local  history  may 
not  be  deemed  wholly  misplaced  among,  the  Transactions  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Socibty, 

In  a  work,  on  the  natural  productions  of  the  province  of 
Carthageua,  by  Don  Jorge  Lopez  *,  the  date  of  which  I  unfor- 
tunately do  not  possess,  that  writer  states, 

**  Se  dia,  en  la  Provincia  de  Cartagena,  un  arbol  de  la  mismaaltura  de  los 
Quouw,  hombrada  Malakbo,  cnfA  corteza,  en  mi  eonoepto,  tiene  qoalidades 
mas  reoommandables  que  la  Quina  ;  ella  abunda  de  an  Aromatico  tan  con- 
stante  y  penetrante  que  jamas  lo  pierde,  y  por  sapoesto  abimda  tambien  de 
partes  pofliofftu  muy  util^  i  ml  ver,  a  la  naturaleza;  es  indigena  de  esta 
Provincia,  y  «e  encuentra  con  abundancia.  Sa corteza  es  que  hablo,  y  creo 
que  si  se  dedicasen  los  facoltativos  i  hacer  nso  de  ella,  la  Quino  perderia  ni 
concepto.  En  este  pais  la,  aplicanjl  diversos  males  con  ventiga  conocida,  en 
particular  para  los  pasmos,  heridas,  inftamacionea,  males  del  esttmago.  A  mi 
ver  produciria  un  efecto  admirable  en  la  hidropesia,  yjiebres  mal^nas  ;  por 
yarias  obserrationes  que  se  ban  hecho,  es  eflcax  para  las  asmas^  reumattsmo^ 
dtamUeriaj  n^nreciones  de  mestruae.  En  fin,  en  el  pais,  y,  en  particular,  en  los 
campos,  es  nn  remedio  general  aplicado,  con  felix  suoeso,  en  todas  las  enfer- 
mediEidas  xefeiidas." 

'*  A  tree  exists,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena,  of  the  stature  of 
the  cinchona,  called  the  Malambo^  whose  bark,  in  my  opinion, 
possesses  qualities  far  superior  to  those  of  the  cinchona.  It 
abounds  in  an  aroma,  so  durable  and  penetrating,  that  it  is  not 
impaired  by  any  lapse  of  time,  and  must  therefore,  \  imagine  con- 
sist of  gummy  particles  of  great  value  to  man.  It  is  a  native  of 
this  province,  and  very  abundant.  I  speak  of  its  bark,  and  were 
the  faculty  to  employ  it,  cinchona  would  sink  into  disrepute.  It 
is  employed  with  known  advantage  in  this  country,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  complaints,  especially  in  spasms,  wounds, 
inflammations,  and  disorders  of  the  stomach.  It  would,  I  think, 
be  highly  beneficial  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  malignant  fevers. 
Experience  has  proved  its  efficacy  in  asthma,  rheumatism,  dysen^- 
tery,  and  menstrual  obstructions,  in  my  own  practice.  In  fine, 
here,  and  in  the  country  especially,  it  is  an  universal  remedy, 
employed  with  the  happiest  effect  in  all  the  above-named  oom- 
plamts."  In  another  rare  and  valuable  Spanish  work,  in  the  pos- 

*  IXhi  Jorge  Lopez  was  an  Apothecary,  lesidingin  the  town  of  Cartha- 
gena, near  the  British  Consulate,  at  the  time  Mr.  Watts  was  there. 
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session  of  Mr.  Watts,  and  from  which  that  gentleman  also 
favoured  me  with  an  extract,  it  is  spoken  of  as  follows  :— 

**  EI  teicero  *  es  el  Halahbo,  ciga  oorteza  aromatica  es  tm  antipasmodioo 
eminente,  de  on  amargo  may  acttvo,  febriftigo,  y  astringente.  liO  hay  oon 
abondancia  en  la  ProYincia  de  Santa  Maria,  donde  la  aplican  para  curar 
pasmo,  caleHtunu,  intermiUaUes,  y  la  dysenteria  ;  y  tambien  se  encuentra  en 
Tarios  territorios  de  esta  ProTincia.  Se  hacen  algonas  eztracciones  de  su 
corteza  para  laHabana»  y  alii  lo  usan  con  macho  suceso  contra  eiwumo,  dqoe 
son  may  propensoe  los  negros  ;  y  desde  que  tienen  este  specifico,  casi  no 
muero  ningano  de  d.  Acqoi  no  se  aplica  para  nada,  y  haoe  pooos  dias 
hemos  yiska  morir  an  joren  apreciable,  por  no  haberle  dado  en  tiempo  este 
remedio.  £9  on  regetal  importantiBsimo^  que  merece  la  atencion  del 
Gobiemo  por  las  rlrtades,  que  dexamos  expuestas,  y  aplicaciones  qne  se 
hacen  de  el  en  Santa  Maria,  como  por  el  color  y  dor  de  su  corteza^  tene- 
mo8  razonefl  para  creer  sea  del  genero  cuaparia,  6  guino  de  Angoatura,  de  que 
se  oompone  parte  de  la  reoeta  del  difunto  Dr.  Mutis,  para  curacion  de  la 
d^amteria^  y  no  dadamos  asegurar  que,  ^  falta  de  eita,  pnede  suplir  la 

COBTSZA  DSL  MiXAMBO." 

*'  The  third  is  the  Ma  lam  bo,  whose  aromatic  bark  is  a  powerful 
antispasmodic,  containing  bitter  febrifuge  and  astringent  proper- 
ties of  great  activity.  It  abounds  in  the  province  of  Santa  Martha, 
where  it  is  employed *in  the  cure  of  spcums,  intermit tenU^  calen- 
tures^ and  dysenteries;  it  occurs  also  in  various  parts  of  this 
province  (Carthageoa).  The  bark  is  exported  to  the  Havannah, 
where  it  is  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  spasms  {tetanus .'),  to 
which  the  negroes  are  very  subject ;  and  since  the  adoption  of 
this  remedy  hardly  any  deaths  arise  from  this  complaint.  Here 
we  make  no  use  of  it ;  and  very  lately  (in  1810,  at  Carthagena) 
we  have  witnessed  the  death  of  a  valuable  young  man  from  the 
neglect  of  exhibiting  this  remedy  in  sufficient  time.  It  is  a  most 
important  vegetable  production,  meriting  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment from  the  valuable  properties  it  possesses,  and  the  use  made 
of  it  at  Santa  Martha.  Both  from  the  colour  and  smell  of  the 
bark,  it  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  genus  cusparia;\  or  the 
cinchona  of  Angostura,  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
prescription  of  the  late  Dr.  Mutis  for  the  cure  of  dysentery  ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  bark  of  the  malambo 
may  supply  the  place  of  that  of  the  cusparia," 

I  distributed  the  specimens  of  the  bark  received  from  Cartha- 
gena among  my  medical  friends  here,  and  sent  a  portion  to  Dr. 
Bostock,  of  Great  Coram  Street,  London.  From  the  former  I 
was  unable  to  obtain. any  report;  from  the  latter  I  received  a 
reply,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  dated  London,  11th 
December,  1825: — 

*  The  other  three  are  the  Goayacan,  Ariza,  and  Guaromo. 

t  Bonphndia  trifoUata.  Had  this  coi^jecture  been  well  founded,  the  re- 
semblance must  have  struck  Dr.  Bostodc,  which  does  not  appear  £rom  his 
letter  to  have  been  the  case. 
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"Sn,— -I  legiei  tbat  to  kmga  tiine  dionld  havatkqpied  iliiQetlie  wstift 
of  your  letter.  When  it  arrived  I  was  from  liome  s  and  have,  since  that 
time,  heen  yenr  particularly  engaged.  The  acoonnt  ir hich  is  given  of  the 
hark  is  certamly  rerj  mnch  in  its  fltTOor,  and  its  sensible  propoties  are 
iodi  as  to  render  it  probable  that  it  may  be  an  vseftd  artide  of  the  Materia 
Ifedica.  The  only  ^an^howerer,  to  establish  a  point  of  this  natorewoidd 
he  to  send  a  qoan&ty  of  the  sabstanoe  to  some  hospital  or  di^iensaiy.  wheve 
a  nnmber  of  trials  might  be  made  of  it  by  any  person  in  that  kind  of  ezten- 
sive  practioe.  Its  taste  and  odonrwould  make  one  snppoee  that  it  may  be 
finmd  nsefbl  in  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  is  tlie  case  with 
Cohmbo  or  Anffosiiira  /  and  even,  if  its  properties  were  fimnd  to  be  racy 
similar,  stin  it  might  be  very  important  to  have  a  variety  of  articles.  As 
I  have  no  connection  with  any  medical  charity,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  give  yon  any  assistance,  and  I  think  It  wiii  be  yomr  best  ^Um  to  ap^ 
to  some  practitioner  in  your  ndghbonriiood.    I  am,  to     J.  Bostook." 

Such  was  the  ftborttve  result  of  mv  endearoun  to  obtain  a  fair 
trial  and  full  report  of  the  value  of  this  baik  in  practice.  Since 
that  time  my  specimens  have  been  lost,  and  the  subject  was 
almost  completet  J  obliterated  from  m j  recollection,  tiU  the  paper, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  summoned  it  from  the  r^ons  of  oblivion, 
and  induced  me  to  seek  for  further  information  in  the  faded 
records  of  past  correspondence. 

Had  sucn  a  body  as  the  Pharmacbutical  Socixtt  been  co- 
existent with  the  facilities  for  foreign  and  colonial  correspondence 
which  I  then  enjoyed,  and  of  which  I  fully  availed  myself  for  the 
service  of  the  public,  the  mystery  which  to  the  present  moment 
involves  the  tree  yielding  this  valuable  bark  would  most  pro- 
bably have  been  long  since  cleared  up,  and  botanbts  would 
not  only  be  familiar  with  the  characters  of  the  inflorescence  and 
fructification,  but  our  Materia  Medica  might  have  been  enriched 
by  an  elegant,  agreeable,  and  active  tonic 

From  the  accounts  given  by  the  Spanish  writers,  Don  Jorge 
Lopes  and  Don  Igpacio  de  Pombo,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
the  lamented  Mutis,  in  the  extracts  just  given  from  their  respec- 
tive works,  we  learn  that  the  Malambo  is  a  tree  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  forests  of  Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena,  and 
may  no  doubt  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  littoral 
chain  which  stretches  from  Punta  Paria,  in  the  east,  to  the  Gulph 
of  Maracaybo,  and  thence  westward  through  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena  to  the  Gulph  of  Darien ;  and  aa 
the  Flora  of  Trinidad  is  but  an  extension  of  that  of  the  continent, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Malaxbo  is  also  a  deni- 
zen of  those  unexplored  forests  which  wave  in  perennial  verdure 
beneath  the  British  flag.  It  were,  therefore,  much  to  be  desired 
that  some  of  our  merchants  residing  at  Santa  Martha  or  Cartha- 
gena, the  localities  clearly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  extracts, 
could  be  induced  to  procure  well  authenticated  specimens  of  the 
bark,  seeds,  fructification,  and  inflorescence  of  the  ttee  so  highly 


spoken  of  by  the  writers  already  named,  and  transmit  them  fi>r 
examination  to  the  Phakvacbutical  Socibtt,  the  legitimate 
body  for  conductine  each  inquiries.  The  botanical  characters 
being  once  clearly  determined,  it  would  be  compamtively  easy 
to  ascertain  its  existence  in  the  forests  of  Trinidad ;  or,  if  ita 
▼attte  were  found  to  correspond  with  the  high  character  given  to 
it,  the  seeds  might  be  obtained  and  plantations  formed  in 
Tirtnidad  and  others  of  our  islands,  which  would  in  process  of 
time  add  much  to  the  diversity  and  importance  of  their  exports, 
and  contribute  somewhat  likewise  to  the  strength  of  the  artillery 
which  the  medical  practiticmer  employs  to  repel  the  assaults  of 
mortality. 
lA^  Oetagon,  PfymtmA.     

ON  THE  HBTflOD  OF 
BREEDING  AND  REARING  LEECHES  IN  SCINDE. 

BT  MR.  1.  SPARKS) 
Mcnber  Of  Um  FliwnMaMHotf  Boctetr  oC  GfMt  Bdtaiii. 

Mt  attention  was  called  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Commissary- 
General  of  this  province,  a  scientific  and  enterprising  officer,  to 
the  manner  in  which  leeches  are  bred  in  this  country  by  the 
natives,  and  after  witnessing  some  of  the  processes,  it  imme- 
diately struck  me  that  it  might  offer  some  useful  information  to 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  natural  history,  particularly  in 
relation  to  medicine,  and  moreover,  now  that  leeches  are  obliged 
to  be  brought  into  the  English  market  from  such  distances,  the 
publication  of  what  has  come  under  my  notice  might  induce 
some  one  in  Europe  to  try  whether  the  same  process,  or  one  of  a 
similar  character,  would  have  a  successful  result. 

The  leech  dealers  and  breeders  have  always  tried  as  much  as 
possible  to  keep  secret  the  method  they  adopted  for  propagating 
and  rearing  them ;  but  the  native  (a  Scindian)  who  showed  me 
the  plan  he  followed,  having  been  treated  kindly  by  the  gentle- 
man above  alluded  to,  showed  and  explained  everything  to  him 
with  the  greatest  willingness,  and  did  not  evince  any  reluctance 
at  my  accompanying  him. 

The  process,  which  I  will  now  describe,  is  simple  enough.  The 
only  difficulty  that  in  any  way  presents  itself  is  to  find  persons  who 
will  allow  the  leeches  to  feed  upon  them ;  but  this  is  overcome 
by  the  love  of  gain  so  common  to  mankind  in  all  countries. 

About  a  dozen  fine  healthy  leeches  from  three  to  five  inches  in 
length  are  selected,  and  allowed  to  glut  themselves  with  blood 
from  the  human  body.  They  are  then  taken  and  put  into  a 
diatty  (a  clay  vessel  used  generally  among  the  natives  for  holding 
and  carrying  water),  capable  of  containing  about  two  gallons  of 
fluid;  this  is  two-thirds  filled  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  stiff 
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black  clay  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  which  is  added 
four  handfuh  of  dried  cow's  or  goat's  dung,  two  bandfuls  of 
dried  leaves  of  the  Indian  hemp,  and  two  ounces  of  asafoetida, 
filled  to  within  three  inches  with  .water,  and  well  mixed.  The 
chatty  is  then  closed  at  the  mouth  with  an  earthen  cover, 
smeared  over  with  a  coating  of  cow-dung  and  earth,  and  put 
aside  in  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  month,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  it  is  broken,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  clay  are  found  about  thirty  cocoons,  of  a  sponge-like 
material,  about  the  size  of  a  blackbird's  egg.  They  are  care- 
fully torn  open,  and  contain  an  albuminous  liquid,  in  which  ieire 
from  ten  to  fifteen  young  leeches,  which  are  put  into  a  smaller 
vessel  containing  weak  sugar  and  water,  and  at  once  begin 
swimming  about,  and  appear  perfectly  healthy  and  lively.  Tliey 
are  left  in  this  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  for  ten  days,  or  a  little 
more,  and  then  fed  with  human  blood,  and  in  two  or  three 
months  are  issued  for  the  use  of  the  hospitals. 

I  am  told  that  th^  bites  of  leeches  bred  in  this  way  never  fester, 
but  heal  with  great  facility.  The  leeches  that  have  bred,  on  be- 
ing taken  from  the  clayey  mixture,  are  put  in  water,  and  in  a 
few  days  are  again  fit  for  use  or  breeding. 

The  native  who  showed  me  the  process,  and  opened  a 
chatty  in  my  presence,  fancied  that  leeches  were  unisexual,  and 
certainly  their  appearance  would  induce  one  to  believe  so,  some 
having  their  bellies  smooth  and  of  a  light  green  colour,  which  he 
called  the  females ;  the  others  having  bellies  of  a  darker  hue 
with  the  rings  more  strongly  marked,  and  altogether  of  a  smaller 
*8ize,  these  he  called  the  males.  Occasionally  one  or  two  of 
the  old  leeches  die  in  the  clayey  mixture,  and  a  few  of  the 
cocoons  are  found  filled  with  blood  instead  of  young  leeches. 

Many  leeches  used  in  the  hospitals  in  some  parts  of  India  are 
not  bred  in  this  way,  but  taken  from  the  rivers  and  streams : 
they  are  readily  caught  by  the  natives,  who  take  a  fresh  sheep's 
or  goat's  skin,  and  sink  it  in  the  stream  by  means  of  stones  laid 
above,  the  part  of  the  skin  attached  to  the  skin  being  placed  up- 
permost ;  afYer  twenty-four  hours  the  skins  are  taken  out,  and 
a  number  of  leeches,  varying  in  different  districts  from  ten  to 
thirty,  are  usually  found  attached  to  them.  But  the  bites  of 
these  leeches  will  sometimes  swell  and  fester,  consequently  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  to  those  bred  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, and  whose  only  food  has  been  blood  abstracted  from  the 
human  body. 

The  knowledge  of  this  method  of  breeding  has  already  saved 
government  for  this  station  alone  several  pounds  sterling  monthly, 
sufficient  being  reared  by  this  native  and  his  family  to  supply  all 
the  military  hospitals,  and  the  few  private  individuals  residing  here. 

Kurrachee,  Scwde,  Aug,  Ut,  1846. 
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ON  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  COBALT  FROM  ZAFFRE. 

BY   MR.  B.  H.  PAUL, 
AstUtant  in  the  Laboimtory  of  the  Pbasmacsutical  Socinnr. 

Having  found  that  the  process  for  obtaining  a  salt  of  cobalt  from 
zaffre,  by  the  use  of  oxalic  acid,  was  attended  with  considerable 
inconvenience,  and  did  not  yield  a  pure  product,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  whether  some  other  more  advantageous  pro- 
cess might  not  be  employed ;  and  among  others  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  process  adopted  by  Mr.  Phillips  for  the  quantitative 
separation  of  this  metal  from  nickel,  if  somewhat  modified,  would 
answer  for  the  purification  of  zaflfre.  This  process  is  founded 
upon  the  property  possessed  by  nickel  of  being  precipitated  by 
potasli  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  while 
cobalt  is  unacted  upon. 

The  zaffre  of  commerce  consists  essentially  of  impure  oxide  of 
cobalt,  obtained  by  roasting  the  sulpho-arseoiuret  of  cobalt,  or 
cobalt  ore,  and  mixing  the  product  with  a  quantity  of  sand ;  it 
contains,  besides  cobalt,  iron,  copper,  bismuth,  and  nickel. 

This  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  all  but 
the  sand,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  free  it  from  excess  of  acid ; 
on  the  addition  of  water,  a  white  substance  remains  undissolved, 
which  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  bismuth,  as  to  render  it  worth 
preserving.  The  solution  now  contains  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  cop- 
per, bismuth,  and  arsenic,  and  on  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  it,  copper,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  precipitated;  after 
driving  off  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  boiling,  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  iron  are  precipitated  by  ammonia,  an  excess  of  which  dis- 
solves the  first  two,  and  iron  may  be  removed  by  filtration. 

To  the  ammoniacal  solution  largely  diluted  with  water,  that 
has  been  well  boiled  to  free  it  from  air,  potash  is  added,  which 
precipitates  nickel ;  it  is  then  filtered,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  it ;  this  forms  sulphuret  of  ammonium  with  the 
ammonia  present,  which,  reacting  on  the  oxide  of  cobalt,  preci- 
pitates the  sulphuret  of  cobalt.  This,  when  well  washed,  may  be 
treated  with  acids,  to  form  any  of  the  salts. 

I  have  tried  this  process  several  times,  and  find  it  to  answer 
perfectly,  a  pure  salt  may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate 
cost,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  bismuth  as  a  bye  product. 
The  objections  to  the  use  of  oxalic  acid  are,  that  the  nickel 
cannot  be  separated  thus,  as  its  oxalate  is  as  insoluble  as  that  of 
cobalt,  and  that  the  product  being  an  insoluble  salt,  requires  to 
be  reduced  with  heat,  in  order  to  make  the  other  salts. 
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CONCENTRATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  NITRIC  ACID. 

Me.  Redvood  laid  before  the  meeting  a  spechnen  of  very 
strong  nitric  acid,  obtained  by  concentrating  the  ordinary  nitric 
acid  of  commerce.  He  obterred  that  as  an  nnasnal  demand 
had  recently  arisen  for  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  in  consequence 
of  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  Omn  CotUm^  he  thought  it  might 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  to  be 
informea  of  an  easy  and  economical  method  of  making  sach  an 
acid.  Independently  of  the  requirement  of  this  acid  for  the 
purpose  to  which  he  had  alluded,  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
was  directed  to  use  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.5,  in  some  of  the 
preparations  of  the  Pharmacopmia,  and  therefore  ought  always 
to  be  able  to  obtain  it  when  required.  Acid  of  this  strength  was 
not  commonly  met  with  in  commerce.  Some  of  the  manufac- 
turers had  recently  commenced  supplying  it ;  but,  as  it  is  very 
{>rone  to  undergo  decomposition,  especially  if  exposed  to  the 
ight,  and  as  the  water  of  tlie  decomposed  portion  is  transferred 
to  that  which  remains,  it  could  not  be  kept  ror  any  length  of  time 
without  becoming  weaker  than  the  specified  strength,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  made  in  small  quantities  as  required.  The  pro- 
cess which  he  recommended  for  concentrating  commercial  nitric 
acki,  consisted  in  mixing  it  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  aubmitting 
die  mixture  to  distillation  with  a  gentle  heat.  If  oommerciu 
sitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.42,  be  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  distilled  by  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath  cautiously  applied, 
a  quantity  of  acid,  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  the  nitric  acid 
iatroduced,  might  be  drawn  over,  and  this  acid  would  have  a 
specific  gravity  1.514  to  1.52.  This  process  had  been  recom- 
mended some  years  back  by  M.  Millon,  and  it  was  the  process 
aHuded  to  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaeeuticai  Journal, 
in  the  paper  on  Gun  Cotton.  Millon  and  other  Chemists,  how- 
ever* had  stated  that  the  nitric  acid  thus  obtained,  was  alwayi 
contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Had  this  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  entirely  precluded  the  adoption  of  the  process  for 

aaring  nitric  acid  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  but  he  (Mr.  R.) 
found,  from  repeated  experiments,  that  if  care  was  taken 
not  to  apply  more  heat  than  was  necessary  to  bring  over  the  nitric 
acid,  and  not  to  push  the  distillation  too  far,  the  distilled  acid 
was  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  was  in  every  respect  as 
pure  as  that  made  by  the  process  of  the  Pharmacoposia.  In 
some  respects,  this  process  possessed  advantages  over  that  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia ;  the  acid  produced  was  stronger,  and  was 
less  coloured  by  nitrous  acid.  His  object,  in  alluding  to  the 
subject  on  this  occasion,  had  merely  been  to  direct  attention  to 
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an  easy  and  economical  method  of  obtaining  the  strongest  nitric 
acid  that  could  be  made,  and  at  the  same  dme  to  correct  an 
error  which  had  pretailed,  to  the  effect  that  acid,  so  prepared,  vras 
not  pure. 
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ON  XYLOIDINE  AND  GUN-COTTON. 

We  have  already,  in  our  last  number,  given  an  account  of  the 
discovery  by  Braconnot,  thirteen  years  ago>  of  the  substance  called 
xvloidine,  of  some  of  the  properties  pos&essed  by  that  body,  and 
of  the  composition y  which,  from  analysis,  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

On  the  attention  of  Chemists  being  directed  to  Professor 
Sch6nbein's^uR-co^/on,.the  method  of  preparing  which  was  at 
first  kept  secret,  it  was  soon  suspected  that  this  extraordinary 
substance  would  be  found  to  be  similar  in  composition  and  mode 
of  preparation  to  Braconnot's  xyloidine.  Experiment  proved 
that  carded  cotton  when  treated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  the  agent 
used  in  producing  xyloidine  from  starch  or  paper,  acquired  the 
explosive  property  of  the  gun-cotton,  and  these  two  substances, 
xyloidine  and  gun'Cotton  were  consequently  assumed  to  be  iden- 
tical in  composition. 

We  pointed  out,  in  the  article  above  alluded  to,  page  211,  the 
di£Bculty  of  reconciling  the  known  property  of  gun-cotton,  of 
undergoing  complete  resolution  into  gaseous  matter  in  close 
vessels,  with  the  elementary  composition  assigned  to  it,  on  the 
presumption  of  its  being  identical  with  xyloidine.  Experiments 
which  have  subsequently  been  made,  tend  to  show  that  these  two 
bodies  differ  in  composition ;  and  Professor  Schonbein  has  him- 
self shown  that  they  differ  in  property,  or  Pelouze's  xyloidine 
is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  gun-cotton. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communication  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th 
of  November,  by  Walter  Crum,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  contains  the  first  evidence,  adduced  from  experi- 
ment, to  show  the  difference  between  xyloidine  and  gun-cotton : 

'^  Nitric  acid,  strong  enough  to  produce  guiv-cotton,  speedily  destroys 
the  fibre  of  the  wool,  and  produces  a  tenacious  gummy  substance,  which 
mats  it  together,  becoming  white  and  brittle  in  water,  and  which  seems 
a  mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  xvloidine.  The  cotton,  also,  absorbs 
nitric  acid  with  great  difficulty,  from  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the 
gummy  matter,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  immediately  produced. 
One  portion  of  the  cotton  is  thus  completely  disintegrated,  before  the 
add  can  be  made  to  reach  another  portion.*  Oil  of  vitriol  dissolves 
cotton-wool  still  more  readily  than  nitric  acid,  instantly  destroying  any 
cotton  fabric  which  it  touches,  and  converting  it  into  a  gum,  which  is 
soluble  in  water.f  Yet  each  of  these  adds  has  Uie  remarkable  quality 
of  counteracting  the  corrosive  effect  of  the  other ;  so  that  if  the  two 
bodies  are  mixed  together  in  the  proper  proportions,  cotton- wool  may 
be  soaked  in  them  for  hours  with  little  injury  to  its  texture.  I  speak 
of  pure  nitric  acid  (NO»  HO),  or  nearly  bo,  for  tibie  common  aquafortis, 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.330,  mixed  in  the  same  proportions,  does  not 
destroy  the  corrosive  power  of  sulphuric  add. 

*  This  is  not  the  case  if  the  strongest  nitric  add  1.52  be  used  in  large 
quantities.— Ed.! 

t  Oil  of  vitrioC  odd,  does  not  dissdve  the  cotton  when  converted  into 
gan*oottoiL— £i>.] 
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*'  Nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1 .  52  giyes  the  best  result,  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk,  or  rather  less,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  effect  is 
instantaneous,  for  an  immersion  of  one  minute  yields  a  result  as  good 
as  two  or  three  hours. 

'*  The  cotton,  after  being  nres8ed>  is  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water, 
and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  neat-  In  a  steam«bath  it  is  browned,  and 
its  qualities  are  much  impaired.  Its  colour  should  be  nearly  white, 
and  the  fibre  apparently  as  entire  as  before  the  application  of  tne  acid. 
In  this  state  it  explodes  when  heated,  with  an  instantaneous  flashy 
without  smoke  or  residue ;  and  leaving,  if  well  divided,  scarcely  any 
tinge  on  paper. 

^  When  toe  gun-cotton  is  heated  in  nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  and  on  the 
addidon  of  chloride  of  barium  no  sulphuric  add  appears. 

<<  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  the  cotton  is  also  dissolved-^ 
nitric  oxide  is  given  off  in  aoundance,  together  with  carbonic  acid  and 
carbonic  oxide;  afterwards  the  solution  becomes  black,  and  sulphur- 
ous  acid  is  evolved. 

<*  Finding  that  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  three-fourths  of  its  bulk 
of  water,  formed  an  excellent  solvent  of  the  gun-cotton,  without  char- 
ring the  solution,  I  employed  it  as  a  means  of  analysing  that  body. 

"  Two  grains,  prepared  from  nitric  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.5 
with  four-fifths  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried  m  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid,  was  mixed  witn  half-an-ounce  measure  of  the 
dilute  acid,  and  let  up  into  a  glass  tube  over  mercury.  The  tube  was 
then  inclined,  and  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  applied  to  that  part  of  it 
which  contained  the  mixture.  Tne  cotton  gradually  dissolved,  and  a 
jiuantity  of  gas  was  obtained  equal  (after  correction)  to  1.86  cubic 
inches.  The  add  being  then  withdrawn  as  completely  as  possible  from 
the  tube,  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  was  admitted,  and  0.49  cubic 
inch  of  carbonic  acid  was  absorbed.  The  remaining  portion,  equal  to 
1.37^  was  then  transferred  to  a  jar  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  inverted  over  water,  and  on  being  shaken  with  that  liquid  was 
all  absorbed  with  the  exception  of  0.15  cubic  inch,  indicating  1.22  of 
nitric  oxide.  The  reddue  of  0.15  was  azote  from  atmospheric  air, 
broQ^t  in  chiefly  by  the  cotton.  Its  oxygen,  0.4,  had  condensed  a 
quantity  of  nitric  oxide,  which  was  estimated  at  0.10  cubic  inch. 
These  together  make  1.32  cubic  inches  of  nitric  oxide,  or  0.43  grain. 

"  In  a  second  experiment,  upon  a  specimen  prepared  with  acid  of  1.5 
and  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  2  grams  yielded  0.436  grain  of 
nitric  oxide.  This  quantity  represents  0.78  grain  of  nitric  acid,  and 
gives  for  the  composition  ot  the  gun-cotton — 

Cotton- wool,  or  cotton-wool  and  the  HO  of 

the  nitric  acid 61  ...  100 

Nitric  acid  NOs  39  ...    64 

100 
*'  In  order  to  oontroul  the  analytical  result,  I  made  the  following  expe- 
riments, to  learn  the  increase  of  wdght  during  the  preparation  of  the 
gun-cotton.  Bleached  and  carded  cotton,  wei^hin^  40  grains,  was 
immersed  in  the  mixture  of  adds,  and  washed  in  distilled  water  and 
dried.  To  guard  against  error  from  different  states  of  dryness  before 
and  after  the  experiment,  as  well  as  from  loss  of  weight  in  washing, 
it  was  accompanied  through  all  the  operations  by  another  equal  portion 
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immcried  in  the  aune  qnantity  of  add,  to  whidi  had  heen  added  jast 
enough  of  water  to  prevent  the  cotton  from  becoming  exploeiTe.  l%e 
diftsrence  in  weight  between  the  two  portions  was  assiimed  as  the 
real  increase. 

^Three  diftient  mixtmcs  were  naed. 

^  1.  Nitric  acid  of  spec  gray.  1^,  with  four-fifUu  of  aujbhiiric  add 
at  1^3. 

^  2.  Nitric  add  of  1.48»  with  an  equal  vdlume  of  Nordhanaen  sul- 
phuric add  of  1.86. 

**  3.  Nitric  add  of  1.52^  with  an  equal  Tolume  of  Nordbausen  sul- 
phuric add. 

''4.  Nitric  add  of  1.43,  with  four^fths  of  sulphuric  add  of  i.83. 

^  The  increase  upon  100  of  cotton-wool  was  in  eadi  of  diem  as 
follows:— 

1.  2.  8.  4. 

70.0  67.2  66.2  64.7 

^'  No.  2  exploded  fully  better  than  No.  1 ;  Nos.  3  and  4  not  nearly  so 
well ;  and  as  70  is  a  larger  increase  than  I  have  obtained  at  any  other 
time,  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  68  as  the  maximum  increase.  These 
results  prove  that  less  water  than  is  contained  in  80i  HO  and  NO« 
HO,  is  not  advantageous.  An  increase  of  68  gives  for  the  oompodtion 
of  gun-cotton— 

Cotlon-wod 59.4 100 

40.6  68 

^  I  have  not  had  leisure  enough  to  pursue  the  inquiry  so  far  as  to 
ascertain  whether  the  nitric  add  is  in  the  state  of  NOs  or  of  NOs  HO. 
The  difference  between  the  analytical  and  synthetical  results  is 
insufBdent  to  account  for  so  much  water  as  exists  in  NO»  HO. 

"  The  nearest  expresdon  for  this  compound  is— 

Cis     Hm      0^=20.25       ^.       100.0 
2N0i  =13^      ^         66.6 

but,  if  it  be  a  chemical  compound,  ita  formula  would  be  more  conectly 
expressed  by 

Cis    H.     0»    -f    2N0« 

that  of  xyfeldine  bdng 

Ci,     H.     Oi.    +     NO* 

**  The  gun-cotton,  then,  contains  10  atoms  of  oxygen  available  for 
uniting  with  10  atoms  of  carbon,  and  forming,  when  fired  in  a  confined 
podtion,  10  atoms  of  carbonic  oxides  a  gas  in  which  the  oxy|;en  occu- 
pies twice  the  space  that  it  does  in  carbonic  add  gas.  The  nitrogen  is 
at  the  same  time  set  free,  but  2  atoms  of  carbon,  unless  burned  by 
atmospheric  air  inclosed  along  widi  it,  must  escape  combustion  untu 
after  the  explosion.  Fired  in  the  open  dr  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
of  course  converted  into  carbonic  add. 

"  Two  viewsmay  be  taken  of  the  eoostitutSon  of  this  body.  It  may 
be  viewed  as  a  'diemiod  compound  of  nitric  add  and  lignioe  united  in 
definite  moportioiis,  theK  hang,  however,  very  different  from  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  exist  in  xykWne^  the  <»dy  analogous  eompwi^ 
yet  known.  But  it  may  also  be  viewed,  mechanically,  as  nitric  acid 
held  by  attraction  of  surfMc  <w  capillary  force  within  Uie  pores  of  the 


^  In  order  to  make  tbis  Tiew  intelligible,  I  miitt  qiUPte  from  apsper 
read  to  this  Sodetr  in  Febnury,  1843,  on  the  manner  in  which  cotton 
unites  with  eolonmig  matter,  in  whidi  I  planted  oat  some  of  the  phe- 
n^miena  of  dyeing  uiat  had  till  then,  and,  as  I  beliere,  eironeoosly, 
been  explained  on  ehemieal  principles,  while  the  Acts  appeared  to  me 
to  be  relerable  to  an  attraction  of  sorfiee,  snch  as  povoos  bodies  txart, 
without  extemid  pressure,  in  the  eondensation  of  gases,  and  in  the 
withdrawal  of  salts  from  their  solution  in  water.  I  called  to  mind  the 
experiment  of  Saussure,  in  which  a  cubic  inch  of  charcoal  condensed 
'36  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  exerted,  therefore,  a  force  eaual  to  dOOlbs.  to  the 
square  inch.  And  another  experiment,  in  whico  cotton  wool  absorbed 
70  to  100  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas.  I  must  here  repeat 
that  the  fibre  of  oottmi  wool  is  an  elongated  cdl — a  thin  cylindrical 
tube  orifinally  filled  with  water,  but  when  dry,  becoming  colkpsed, 
and  neany  flat.  Its  sides,  however,  still  allow  water,  and  other  fluids, 
easily  to  penetrate;  and  gaseous  bodies  not  only  pass  freely  through 
them,  but  enter  in  such  quantity  that  they  must  be  condensed  withm 
Into  liquid  or  solid  bodies,  by  a  remarkable  force,  which  thus  over- 
comes, to  an  immense  extent,  the  power  of  evaporation  and  expansion 
which  they  would  otherwise  exert. 

'^  The  two  bodies  present  are  sulfamic  acid,  widi  a  great  avidity  for 
water,  and  nitric  acid,  combined  with  one  atom  of  water.  Nitric 
acid  cannot  exist  without  that  water,  or  a  substitute  for  it.  When  so 
deprived  it  resolves  itself  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen.  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  the  nitric  add  remains  undecomposed  after  mixture 
proves  that  it  is  not  immediately  rendered  anhvdrous.  But  the  affinity 
netween  the  nitric  add  and  its  water  is  mucn  weakened  by  mixture 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  beeomes  so  nearly  balanced  by  the  attraetiim 
of  that  body,  that  so  soon  as  any  new  force,  like  that  of  a  poroos 
oiganiaed  structure,  is  presented  to  it,  the  transference  immediately 
Ibliows^  and  the  anhydrous  nitric  add  enters  the  fibre.  Instances  of 
decompodtion  from  such  a  balance  of  affinities  are  now  abundant ;  and 
although,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  nitric  add  could  not  exist  after 
its  hbmtion,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  same  force  which,  in 
the  still  narrower  cavities  of  spongy  platinum  unites  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  is  capable  in  those  of  ootton  wool  to  preserve  in  eombhiation 
m  eonstituents  of  such  a  body  as  nitric  add. 

**  It  may  be  found,  and  the  point  can  only  be  settled  by  experiment 
that  the  nitric  add  exists  in  the  state  of  hydrate  within  these  pores, 
and  that  the  membrane  of  which  the  cells  of  cotton  are  composed,  haa 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  separating  the  two  adds— allowing  the 
nitric  add  to  enter,  to  the  excludon  of  the  sulphuric.  In  that  case  the 
nitric  add,  being  trte  irom  the  counteraeting  effect  cf  the  sulphuric 
add,  must  exert  its  characterise  action  upon  the  interior  of  the  cells, 
and  line  them  with  the  gnmmy  solution  of  xylotdioe^  wliidi  from  its 
iaupenetrable  character  may  limit  die  action  of  the  add,  and  preserve 
it  from  the  influence  of  external  applications.  But  the  entire  pre- 
servation of  the  fibre  renders  the  former  view  much  the  more  probable. 

^  It  is  concdvable  Uiat  such  a  diemical  comlnnation  may  exist,*- 
the  new  body  having  di  the  phyncal  characters  of  cotton  wool, 
although  nitric  add  should  have  united  with  it,  so  Aal  its  atosns 
from  cadi  odier  every  atom  of  the  original  atmctine:   But 
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ihis  is  a  most  improbable  supj^sition,  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
example  of  organised  structure  either  losing  an  element  of  its  com- 
position, or  acquiring  a  new  element  without  total  disorganisation  and 
change  of  form.  Even  crvscallised  bodies  in  similar  circumstances 
fall  to  powder;  and  in  the  decay  of  the  more  complex  forms  of  matiter 
we  see  the  destruction  of  all  the  architecture  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table world  following  their  absorption  of  oxygen." 

Other  Chemists  have  been  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the 

nous  products  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  gun-cotton, 
as  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  combustion  without  the 
intervention  of  atmospheric  air,  some  of  it  having  beea 
exploded  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  by  means  of  a  heated  pla- 
tinum wire.  The  combustion  under  these  circumstances,  is  ac- 
companied by  much  less  light  than  is  manifested  when  it  is 
exploded  in  the  air,  but  there  is  no  solid  residue.  The  gas 
resulting  from  its  combustion  in  vacuOy  assumes  a  red  colour  on 
the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  into  the  receiver,  indicating  the 
existence  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  (N  O2)  as  one  of  the  products 
of  the  combustion,  and  the  contents  of  the  receiver  are  found  to 
be  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  nose  and  fauces. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  November,  a  paper  was  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  by  Messrs.  Porrett  and  Tesch- 
macher,  in  which  they  gave  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the 
products  of  the  combustion  of  gun-cotton.  They  found  the 
gases  generated,  to  consist  of  cyanogen,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen. 

Now,  Mr.  Crum's  representation  of  the  composition  of  gun- 
cotton,  is  founded  on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  as  N  O^,  found 
in  the  evolved  gases.  He  did  not  detect  cyanogen,  which,  if 
present,  would  make  the  proportion  of  nitric  acid  in  the  gun- 
cotton  greater  than  he  has  represented  it. 

Thus  the  composition  of  gun-cotton,  is  not,  at  the  present 
time,  by  any  means  satisfactorily  determined.  Sufficient  evidence, 
however,  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  it  differs  in  composition 
from  xyloidine,  and  that  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  than 
xyloTdine  does,  of  the  elements  of  nitric  acid. 

Professor  Schonbein  has  not  yet  published  his  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  gun-cotton,  but  we  have  oeen  informed,  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  good  authority,  that  it  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  generally  adopted,  and  which  is  found  prac- 
tically to  be  the  best,  namely,  that  which  consists  in  immersing 
the  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

We  have  found  an  advantage  in  washing  the  gun-cotton  in 
solution  of  ammonia  before  drying  it,  and  believe  this  to  be  an 
improvement  in  the  process,  as  it  ensures  the  entire  removal  of 
any  free  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  gun-cotton  is  made  with  nitric 
acid,  having  a  specific  gravity  not  less  than  1.5,  mixed  with  about 
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half  its  volume  of  good  oil  of  vitriol.  The  cotton  should  not  be 
immersed  in  the  acid  for  more  than  two  minutes ;  it  should  then 
be  taken  out  and  pressed,  immersed  in  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
then  well  washed  with  water,  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath  ; — or  the  ammonia  may  be  used  after  the  washing. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  equally  good  quality  by  using  nitric  acid 
alone,  provided  the  acid  be  of  sp.  gr.  1.52  (see  page  202),  and 
that  a  large  quantity  of  acid  be  used  as  compared  to  the  cotton. 

We  presume  that  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of  oil 
of  vitriol  in  the  process,  and  the  necessity,  when  nitric  acid  alone 
is  employed,  of  adding  a  large  quantity  of  acid  to  the  cotton, 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  cotton  takes  the  elements  of  anhj/' 
drotu  nitnc  acid,  and  the  water  previously  in  combination  with 
the  acid  thus  appropriated,  tends  to  dilute  the  remaining  portioa 
of  acid,  so  that,  if  there  be  not  a  large  quantity  of  acid  present, 
its  strength  becomes  so  much  reduced,  that  its  action  on  the 
cotton  is  materially  altered.  If  the  cotton  be  immersed  in  nitric 
acid,  the  sp.  gr.  of  which  is  less  than  1.5,  it  will  be  partly  con- 
verted into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which,  on  being  washed  and  dried, 
becomes  pulverulent.  This  pulverulent  part,  although  combus- 
tible, is  not  explosive— it  is  probably  in  the  state  of  xylo'idine, 
and  it  is  important  in  making  gun-cotton,  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  any  of  tnis  pulverulent  matter. 

The  physical  characters  of  good  gun-cotton  are,  that  it  shall 
present,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  appearance  as  the  cotton 
did  before  being  treated  with  acid  ;  it  should  be  white,  nearly 
as  flexible  and  soft  as  ordinary  cotton,  and  quite  free  from  any 
particles  of  xyloidine.  When  placed  in  the  polariscope  it  does 
not  present  the  phenomena  of  depolarization  like  common  cotton. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  continues  to  exist  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  this  new  combustible  is  likely  to  supersede  the  use  of 
gunpowder.  A  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  to  ascertain  whethi^r  cotton 
might  be  substituted  for  powder  in  the  army,  but  the  report  which 
has  been  made,  is  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  cotton.  In  the 
different  trials  which  have  been  made,  we  believe  it  has  been 
proved,  that  a  given  weight  of  the  gun-cotton  produces  a  greater 
amount  of  explosive  force  when  exploded,  than  a  similar  weight 
of  gunpowder ;  the  explosion  of  the  cotton,  too,  is  unattended 
with  the  evolution  of  smoke  which  always  accompanies  ^that  of 
gunpowder.  But  here  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  cotton 
ceases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  objections  to  the 
use  of  gun-cotton,  especially  in  the  army  and  navy.  Its  price, 
and  its  bulk,  would  be  likely  to  prove  obstacles  to  its  use ;  the 
rapidity  of  its  combustion  renders  it  unsuitable  for  any  other 
than  small  guns  ;  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid,  as  one  of  the 
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products  of  its  combustion,  would  cause  the  rapid  eorrosioii  of 
the  guns,  and  the  low  temperature  at  which  it  ignites,  must 
preclude  its  use  in  warfare,  for  the  guns  liecome  so  much  heated 
by  repeated  firing,  that  the  cotton  would  be  exploded  on  loading 
them. 

For  blasting  rocks,  the  gun-cottoo  is  consideiied  to  possess 
advantages  orer  gunpowder  in  every  respect,  excepting  the  price. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  already  substituted  for  gnapowdier  at 
Berlin,  for  producing  scenic  efiects  in  the  theatres, theabsenee  of 
smoke  being  a  great  advantage. 

It  is  reported  that  Professor  Schonbein  has  soU  his  patent, 
securing  the  sole  right  of  manufactnring  gun-cotton  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  the  sum  of  £40,000.  We  should 
much  rather  be  in  the  condition  of  vendor  than  paschnser  in  this 
case.  We  have  heard  from  another  source  that  the  amount  is 
£4500,  a  more  likely  sum. 

AMORPHOUS  QUININE. 

SrXCIFICATIOK   OF   THE   PATENT. 

00  an  to  toi^tt  diese  presents  shall  come^  I,  John  Llotd  Bullock, 
of  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Chemist,  send  greeting :  SBt^ereaa, 
Her  present  Most  Excellent  Migestv  Queen  Victoria,  by  Her  Roys! 
Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  bearing  date  at  Westminster  the  12th  day  of 
May,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Her  reign,  did  for  Henelf,  Her  heirs,  and 
suooessors  give  and  grant  onto  me,  the  said  John  Lloyd  Bullodc,  my 
exeedtors,  administraitos,  and  assigns.  Her  especial  licoioe,  full  power, 
sole  privil^e,  and  authority,  that  I  the  said  John  lioyd  Bullock,  my 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or  such  others  as  I  the  said 
John  Lloyd  Bullock,  my  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  should  at 
any  time  agree  with  and  no  others,  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times 
during  the  term  of  years  therein  expressed,  should  and  lawfully  might 
make,  use,  exercise,  and  vend,  within  England,  Wales*  and  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed^  my  invention  of  '*  Improvements  in  the  Manu- 
facture  of  Quinine,''  being  a  communication  from  a  forei^er  residing 
abroad ;  in  which  said  Letters  Patent  is  contained  a  nroviso  that  I  the 
said  John  Lloyd  Bullock  shall  cause  a  particular  description  of  the 
nature  of  my  said  invendon,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be 
performed,  by  an  instrument  in  writing  under  my  hand  and  seal,  to 
oe  enrolled  in  Her  ssid  Mijesty's  High  Court  of  Chancery,  within  six 
calendar  months  next  and  immediately  after  the  date  of  the  said  in 

Srt  recited  Letters  Patent,  as  in  and  by  the  same  reference  being 
ereunto  had,  will  more  fully  and  at  large  appear.  Now  know  ye, 
That  in  compliance  with  the  said  proviao,  I  the  said  John  Lloyd 
Bullock  do  hereby  declare  that  the  nature  of  ray  said  invention,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  sre  fully  described  and 
ascertained  in  and  by  the  following  statement  thereof;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  preparation  of  quinine,  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  other  saline 
compounds,  after  the  separation  of  the  crystalline  sulphate  or  other  salt, 
there  remains  a  dark  coloured  mother  liquor,  which  being  treated  by 
the  manufacturer  with  an  alkfdi  or  alkaline  carbonate,  yields  a  pre- 
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cipila«e»wliidi»iii  dryini^  Mphitiiiatai  into  a  lennoiu-like  maM»  called 
l>f  the  manafactincr  rhmoiSBme  or  quinoidine,  which  is  regmrded  as  of 
mtle  value.  SometimcB  the  said  mother  liquor  is  simply  eyaporated— 
the  Kttdue  is  then  amixture  of  diinoidine  wiUi  an  aad.  My  disco* 
vanr  iBdndesy 

First  The  mrcparation  of  either  of  these  products  io  a  pmrified  state, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  rednee  it  to  a  powder,  which  I  call  purified 
diinoMinf,  and  the  forming  of  a  solution  of  this  in  alcohol  or  other 
vdnde  and  certain  saline  oompoonds. 

Seoond.  The  separation  of  amorphous  quinine,  and  reducing  it  to 
|Owder  from  the  aiinoidine  or  purified  chinoidine  by  means  of  a  solu- 
tioii  in  ether ;  and  also  the  forming  solutions  of  amorphous  quinine 
in  alcohol  or  other  yehide  and  saline  compounds. 

Third.  The  substance  left  after  dwesttng  in  ether,  which  haying 
basic  properties  I  call  basic  extract  of  bark.  A  solution  of  the  same 
in  alcohol  or  other  yehide  and  saline  compounds  of  the  same. 

Vint, 

PmBrAEATIOK  OF  TVUITIWD  QOIKOIDIKB  OE  CRINOIDIKX. 

I  take  three  pounds  of  the  residue  of  quinine  manufacture,  termed 
chinoidine  (which  should  be  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add  and  insoluble  in  water).  Nine  ounces  by  measure  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  diluted  with  one  gallon  of  water,  and  diMolving  the 
diinoidine  therein,  I  then  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
solution  for  nine  hours,  for[the  purpose  of  predpitating  metallic  matters 
and  other  impurities.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  filtered  through 
paper  or  other  suitable  material,  as  is  well  understood  by  Chemists ;  it 
IS  then  boiled  to  driye  ofi^  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  an 
alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  added»  to  predpitate  the  chinoidine.  I 
use  commonly  for  the  aboye  named  quantity,  three  pounds  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  distilled  water.  The  predpitate 
obtained  is  then  to  be  wdl  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried  oyer 
a  water-bath,  towards  the  condusion  of  the  drying,  and  in  order  to 
dry  it  more  effectually,  I  place  it  in  a  chloride  of  (»ldum  bath,  and 
heat  it  a  few  degrees  higher  than  S12P.  It  is  then  reduced  to  powder, 
and  kept  in  weu-dosed  botties.  This  purified  chinoidine  majr  also  be 
kept  in  solution  in  slcohol  or  other  yehide,  or  made  into  sahne  com* 
pounds.  I  prefer  to  sdl  it  in  a  state  of  (lowder,  it  being  more  oon- 
yenient  in  that  form.  I  also  prepare  various  saline  compounds  of 
purified  diinoidine,  by  taking  at  tne  rate  of  one-twelfth  less  than  of 
the  amorphous  quinine  hereuter  explained,  and  mix  it  with  acids  aa 
hereafter  explained  in  respect  to  amorphous  quinine.  In  some  cases  it 
is  dedrable  to  dissolve  the  purified  chinoidine  in  alcohol  before  mixing 
with  the  adds.  These  sahne  compounds  I  prepare  for  sale,  dther  in 
solution  or  bv  evaporating  them  to  the  solid  state,  and  reduce  them 
when  they  will  aUow  of  it,  to  powder.  In  sll  cases,  the  preparation 
should  be  kept  in  wdl  closed  bottles. 

TRl  PEBFARATION  OF  AMOBPHOUS  QUINIKB. 

I  take  three  pounds  of  chinoidine  as  before,  or  in  the  purified  state 
as  above  described  (for  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  use  it  before  it  is  fully 
dried)  and  mix  it  well  with  twice  its  weight  of  pure  sand,  and  digest 
in  nine  parts  of  ether  (commonly  known  as  sulphuric  ether).  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  ether  I  believe  most  suitable,  being  about  735 ; 
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I  stir  up  the  mixture  three  or  four  ttmee  durioff  the  digeetioii*  whiA 
should  continue  twelve  hours,  and  pour  off  toe  solution.  To  the 
residue  I  add  nine  pints  of  fresh  ether,  and  proceed  as  before :  I  mix 
the  two  solutions,  and  allow  them  to  settle ;  when  perfectly  bright.  I 
pour  off  the  fluid  from  the  sediment  into  a  retort  or  suitanle  vesse!, 
and  distil  off  the  ether  by  means  of  a  water-bath.  The  substance  left 
in  the  vessel  is  to  be  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed  for  the 
purified  chinoidine.  To  this  residue  I  apply  the  term  Amorphous 
Quinine,  The  saline  compounds  are  prepared  by  taking  one  equiva- 
lent of  an  acid  in  solution,  and  dissolving  in  it  an  equivalent  of  the 
amorphous  quinine,  considering  carbon  6,  oxygen  8,  hydrogen  1.  I 
take  one  hundred  and  sixty- two  parts  of  amorphous  quinine  to  each 
equivalent  of  acid,  all  which  is  well  understood  by  Chemists,  and  I 
form  basic  neutral  or  acid  salts,  in  the  usual  way. 

BASIC  EXTRACT  OF  BARK. 

The  residue  left  upon  treating  chinoidine  with  ether,  in  order  to 
extract  the  amorphous  quinine,  contains  also  valuable  medicinal  mat- 
ter. I  take  any  given  amount  of  this  product,  and  cslculating  the 
amount  of  dry  substance  it  contains,  treat  it  with  six  times  its  weight 
of  alcohol,  generally  preferring  it  56^  over-proof.  I  decant  the  clear 
fluid,  and  evaporate  it  to  drvness,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  amor- 
phous quinine.  To  this  proauct  I  apply  the  designation  Basic  Extract 
of  Bark,  or  I  prepare  tnis  as  follows : —To  three  pounds  of  the  dry 
residue,  as  above,  I  add  nine  ounces  by  measure  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  one  gaUon  of  water,  and  dissolve  the  same  ; 
and  through  this  solution  I  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  producing  purifled  chinoidine,  and  in 
making  solutions  and  saline  compounds  Uierefrom. 

Having  thus  described  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  would  have  it  understood 
that  J  do  not  conflncmyself  to  the  details  herein  described  so  lonff  as 
the  peculiar  character  or  either  part  of  the  invention  be  retained;  but 
what  I  claim  is, 

First,  The  manufacture  of  what  I  have  called  **  Purified  Chin- 
oidine," by  purifying  and  reducing  that  matter  to  a  state  of  powder, 
as  herein  descrioed;  and  I  also  claim  the  making  alcoholic  and 
other  solutions  of  such  purified  chinoidine  and  also  the  producing 
saline  compounds  thereof 

Seconilly,  1  claim  the  manufacture  of  what  I  have  called  ''Amorphous 
Quinine**  by  separating  the  matter  soluble  in  ether  from  other  matters, 
as  herein  described,  I  also  claim  the  preparing  alcoholic,  ethereal,  and 
other  solutions  thereof,  and  I  also  claim  the  preparation  of  saline 
compounds  of  the  same. 

And,  thirdly,  I  claim  the  manufacture  of  what  I  have  called ''  The 
Basic  Extract  of  Bark/'  by  separating  such  product  by  ether  from  the 
soluble  matter,  and  preparing  such  extract  as  herein  described,  and 
producing  alcoholic  and  other  solutions  and  saline  compounds  thereof. 

In  Witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  John  Lloyd  Bullock,  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  twelfth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

John  Lloyd  Bullock. 
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[From  the  above  specification  of  Mr.  Bullock's  patent  it  ap- 
pears,  that  the  substance  which  Le  has  been  selling  under  the 
name  of  amorphous  quinine^  he  now  proposes  to  call  purified 
quinoidine  or  chinoidine.  Had  he  adopted  this  course  in  the 
first  instance,  he  would  have  escaped  the  criticism  to  which  he 
has  exposed  himself,  for  ofTering  to  the  profession  a  product,  con- 
taining 30  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  as  the  pure  alkaloid  of 
the  cinchona  bark. 

But  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  purified  quinoidine^  or  its 
combinatbns  with  acids,  cannot  be  secured  by  this  patent 
Quinoidine  and  sulphate  and  muriate  of  quinoidine,  as  pure  as 
any  prepared  by  the  patentee,  have  for  many  years  been  articles 
of  commerce  in  this  country,  and  may  be  found  in  some  of  the 
old  price  lists  of  Messrs.  Howard  and  Kent,  of  Stratford. 
The  use  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  means  of  purifying 
quinoidine  is  not  new,  but  is  of  doubtful  advantage. 

With  this  specification  before  the  public,  we  presume  that  the 
patent  amorphous  quinine  will  in  future  be  soluble  in  ether. 
On  examining  some  of  it,  recently  supplied  by  the  patentee, 
we  find  it  to  be  soluble,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  residue, 
arising  probablv  from  the  occurrence  of  a  partial  change  during 
the  processes  of  evaporation  anddrying.^Eo*] 

NATURE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  FAMNACEOUS  FOODS. 

Inquiries  having  been  made  respecting  the  nature  of  several 
farinaceous  foods  in  common  use,  the  following  statement  will 
serve  as  a  general  answer  to  our  Correspondents  on  the  subject : 

Hard's  farinaceous  food  has  been  for  many  years  before  the 
public.  It  consists  of  wheat  flour  slightly  baked.  It  is  very 
carefully  prepared,  on  which  account  it  is  much  in  repute.  The 
poor  frequently  employ  hahed  flour  as  a  substitute. 

Dbnsham's  farinaceous  food  is  composed  of  three  parts  of 
wheat  flour  and  one-part  of  barley  meal  slightl}^  baked.  The 
barley-meal  renders  tnis  preparation  slightly  laxative. 

Ebvalbnta  is  the  meal  of  the  lentil  {Ervum  lens).  It  is  used, 
with  treacle,  to  counteract  habitual  constipation. 

!Enolish  arrow  root  is  potato  starch. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  food  is  potato  starch. 

Brigut's  custard  powder  is  a  preparation  of  potato  starch. 

Bright^s  nutritious  farina  is  potato  starch  aromatixed. 

Gardiner's  alimentary  preparation  has  recentljr  been 
introduced  as  a  "  production  prepared  after  the  instructions  of 
the  celebrated  Professor  Liebig,  with  a  due  proj^rtion  of  nitro- 
genous matter  indispensably  requisite  for  nourishment."  It  is 
rice-meal  very  finely  ground. 

VOL.  VL  8 
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ANCIENT  CHEMCIAL  SYMBOLS. 

In  consequence  of  an  inquiry  from  a  correspondent,  we  oflfer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  hieroglyphics  painted  on  the  show-bottles 
in  the  Druggists  windows. — Many  of  them  are  without  mean- 
ing, being  the  invention  of  the  painter.  Those  which  are  in- 
telligible are,  for  the  most  part,  the  characters  formerly  used  to 
designate  the  seven  anciently  known  metals,  and  which  are  the 
same  as  those  employed  by  the  astrologers  to  represent  the 
planets.  To  these  must  be  added  the  sign  ^  (a  Maltese  cross)^ 
indicative  of  acrimony,  indicated  by  the  sharp  points  surrounding 
it.  The  astrological  symbols  employed  by  Chemists  to  repre- 
sent the  ancient  metals  aptly  express  the  properties,  real  or 
fancied,  of  the  sulpitances  they  were  intended  to  designate, 
Qoldf  formerly  called  Sol,  was  represented  by  a  circle  ^^ 
which  represented  its  perfection,  its  immutability,  its  density 
(for  a  sphere  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  under  the 
smallest  surface),  and  its  simplicity  ;  for  the  equality  of  the  radii 
of  a  circle  represents  the  equality  of  the  parts  and  homogeneous 
nature  of  gold.  Silver,  termed  Diana  or  Lun^  was  charac- 
terised by  (Ty  because  it  was  thought  to  be  half  gold,  whose  in- 
ward part  turned  outwards  makes  pure  gold.  Neither  gold  nor 
silver  was  supposed  to  contain  any  thing  acrid  or  corrosive. 
Quicksilver,  cnuled  Mercury^  was  represented  by  ^  (a  symbol 
compounded  of  the  hieroglyphic  for  gold,  silver,  and  acrimony), 
indicating  that  its  real  nature  or  inmost  part  was  pure  gold,  but 
that  its  top,  face  or  superficies  appeared  like  silver,  whilst  there 
lurked  beneath  something  acrid  and  corrosive.  Remove  from  it 
the  appearance  of  silver,  and  its  sharp  corrosive  quality,  and  you 
have  pure  gold  aurum  invum.  Copper,  termed  Venus,  was  in- 
dicated by  Q^ ,  showing  that  this  metal  was,  for  the  most  part, 
gold  combined  with  acridity*  Remove  the  latter  and  you  have 
real  gold*  Copper  wants  the  silver  face  of  mercury,  Iran, 
called  Mars,  was  represented  by  Jf  ^  that  is  gold  with  acridity ; 
for  iron  was  thought  to  consist  principally  of  gold  profoundly 
concealed  in  it  by  a  very  evident  acrimony,  which,  however,  is 
only  half  that  contained  in  mercury  and  copper,  and,  therefore, 
is  represented  by  a  kind  of  barbed  point  inclined  to  the  right,  a 
portion  only  of  the  sign  expressive  of  acridity,  and  farther  sig- 
nificative of  the  use  of  this  metal  in  the  service  of  the  God  of 
War.  Tin,  termed  Jupiter,  was  represented  by  2x,  indicating 
that  it  was  one-half  stiver,  the  other  half  acridity.  Lead  was 
called  Saturn  **  not  only,"  says  Fourcroy^  *•  because  they  'sup- 
pose this  metal  to  be  oldest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  all  the 
others,  but  also  because  it  was  considered  as  very  cold ;  because 
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the  property  of  absorbing,  and  apparently  destroying,  almost  all 
the  metaU  was  attributed  to  lead  in  the  same  manner  as  fabulous 
history  affirms  that  Saturn,  the  father  of  the  gods,  devoured  his 
children."  Its  symbol  was  J^ ,  indicating  that  it  was  nearly  all 
corrosive,  but  with  some  resemblance  of  silver. 


ON  THE  I>IFFEEENCE  BETWEEN 

SOAPS  PBEPARED  BY  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  METHOD, 

AND  ON  ADULTEBATIONS  OP  SOAP. 

BT  DB.  STOCKHARDT. 

Jx  consequence  of  the  neat  quantity  of  soda  which  is  at  present  pro- 
duced in  almost  all  the  Eiuropean  states,  and  sold  at  a  comparatively  bw 
price,  and  of  the  greater  facuitj  with  which  cocoa-nut  oil  and  palm  oil 
can  be  obtained,  even  at  a  cheaper  price,  than  tallow,  the  old  method  of 
boiling  soap  has  been  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  the  quick  method, 
by  which  a  greater  amount  of  soap  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity 
or  tallow  or  oil  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  less  consumption  of  ftiel,  the 
soap  having  at  the  same  time  a  better  appearance,  and  giving  a  better 
lather  than  that  prepared  after  the  old  method. 

Dr.  Stockhardt  has,  in  a  very  elaborate  article  on  this  subject,  pointed  oat 
on  what  this  difference  rests.  The  quick  method  of  manufacturing  soap 
is  given  in  some  Pharmacopoeias,  e.g,,  Pharm.  Bontsa,  and  Pharm,  Bavaria, 
for  the  preparation  of  medicated  soap.  A  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
soda  is  prepared  from  carbonate  of  soda,  hj  means  of  quick-lime.  With 
this  the  fatty  matter  is  saponified  at  a  temperature  of  only  50°  to  60«  R 
(144^5  to  ler""  Fab.)  for  two  hours  in  one  and  the  same  water,  without 
separating  any  under-ley,  so  that  all  the  saline  constituents  of  the  crude 
soda,  together  with  the  excess  of  soda,  and  glycerine  remain  in  the  soa]^ 
and  thus  increase  its  weight  and  solubility.  With  tallow  only  and  with- 
out cocoa-nut-oil,  which  is  used  in  this  method  of  manufacturing  soap, 
this  quick  process  will  very  likely  not  succeed  ;  but  the  cocoa-nut-oil  im- 
parts to  soap  the  quality  of  lathoring  much  more  than  soaps  prepared  only 
nom  tallow  and  o&ve  oil. 

The  soap  manuflEUStured  after  this  method  Dr.  Stockhardt  calls  amorphous, 
JiUed  or  aaturaUd  ([gefdUte),  or  watery  soap,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
granMlar  soaps,  whidi  were  nrepared  according  to  the  old  method  by  re- 
peatedly boiling  with  diluted  1^  in  many  waters. 

Several  sorts  of  Chemists'  soap  have  been  analyzed,  and  the  following 
results  obtained : 

The  examined  soaps  were, 

L  Grakiflib  Soaps,  viz.,  such  as  were  mannflRCtured  after  the  old 
method. 

1.  1l^'Settia0i0Soay}---hard  yellowish  white,  crystalline,  ^ydryingth^ 
were  slightly  encrusted  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

S.  Marbled  taUow  •oop— with  grey  streaks,  harder  than  No.  1,  not  en- 
omsted  when  dried. 

8.  Bleaehedpaim  soap— less  hard,  yeUowish  grey,  thickly  encnisted  with 
carbonate  of  soda  when  dried. 

4.  Unbieached  palm-oS  mod— more  impure  and  darker  in  ooloar  than 
Ha  8,  also  nrach  encrusted  when  dried. 

5.  jFWiA  boiled  wAtte  taUow  «oap— the  same  as  Na  1,  only  less  haid. 
e.  .FV«*MWtNarMirftaflbi9aM|p--like  No.  S,  only  less  hcBd. 
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The  dried  gnuiiiUr  foape  contained : 

From  61  to  7S  per  cent  of  fiitfy  acidi. 
'•       7  "    8         •*         combined  soda. 
•*       1  "    Jl         **         fteesoda. 
**       1  ««    3         «*  foreign  Mdts. 

•*       2  «*    4         «*  glycecme. 

•*      15  «*  24         "         water. 

The  fresh  granular  tallow  ioapa  contained 

From  58.0  to  61.0  per  cent,  of  fattr  adds. 
**       6.8  **    7.4         *'  comUnediodA. 

•*      25.6  "  S8.8  •*  water. 

The  proportion  of  free  8oda»  foreign  salts,  and  glycerine,  did  not  vaxy 
much, 
n.  Amobphoci  Soaps,  riz.  those  prepared  according  to  the  new  method : 

7.  White  ta!hw  aoop— hard,  white,  smooth,  oniform,  slightly  encrosted 
with  cnlinary  salt 

8.  Marbled  tattow  «oap— like  No.  7,  red  streaked  not  encrusted,  bat  show- 
ing  throughout  spots  of  salt 

9.  Grty  toOow  soap— hard,  smooth,  very  much  encrusted  with  salt 

10.  Palm^aoap,  yellow,  smooth,  not  very  hard,  and  but  slightly  en- 
crusted. 

11.  Cocoa-mUoU  9oap^reij  white,  hard,  brittle,  and  but  slightly  en- 
crusted. 

12.  JVe«ft  boiied  white  soap— rather  hard,  white,  smooth,  scazoely  en- 
crusted. 

13.  Fresh  boiled  less  wAtte  soap. 

The  dried  amorphous  soaps  contdned 

From  42.8  to  49.6  per  cent  of  &tty  acids. 

58  "     7.0         "  combmedsoda. 

"       1.0  "    3.0         "         freeeoda. 
•*        l.l   "     4.5  "  foreign  salts. 

"        4.5  "     5.9  •«  glycerine. 

•*      33.2  ««  39.1  "  water. 

The  fi!esh  amorphous  tallow  soaps  contain 

From  38.8  to  40.8  per  cent  of  fatty  acids. 
"       5.3  •*     5.4         **  combined  soda. 

"      41.5  "  43.6         "  water. 

These  tables  show  that  the  dryprantr/ar  soap  contfun  from  71  to  82  percent 
actiye  parts  [real  soapj  ;  and  from  29  to  18  percent  water  and  impurities ; 
whilst  the  dry  aiiiof7>Aoi»  soaps  contun  from  52  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  first; 
and  from  48  to  43  per  cent,  of  water  and  impurities. 

On  purifying  the  different  sorts  in  a  boiling  solution  of  culinary  salt,  the 
granular  soajps  yielded  from  70  to  83  per  cent ;  the  amorphous  only  50  to  58 
per  cent  of  purified  and  dried  soap. 

In  unison  with  this  were  the  proportions  of  excess  of  hydrate  of  soda  and 
hygroscopic  qualities^  viz.  100  parts  of  granmlar  soap  in  a  hot  solution  re- 
quired omy  3  to  5  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potash  to  separate  the  fatty  adds ; 
100  parts  of  amorphous  soap  required  5  to  9  parts  of  bitartrate ;  100  parts 
of  dry  gramUar  soap  in  the  damp  vault  attracted  from  7  to  28  parts  of 
water,  whilst  100  parts  of  the  amorphous  soap  attracted  from  25  to  31  parts 
of  water. 

It  was  important  for  the  preparation  of  opodeldoc  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  hot  spirit  of  wine  required  to  form  on  cooling  a  gelatinifonn  mass 
with  the  respective  sorts  of  so^i.    Of  the  gramilar  soaps,  4  parts  of  the 
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maxUedteDow  ioap,  and  4^  parta  of  white  taOow  aoap,  were  required  to 
fonn  on  cooling,  with  100  parta  of  spirit  of  wineb  ^  jol/;  of  the  bleadied 
palm  oil  aoap  9  parti  were  required  for  100  parts  of  spirit  of  wine.  Of  the 
tmarphtmB  stuqu^  7  parts  were  required  of  the  marbled,  and  8i  of  the  tallow 
aoap,  and  14  of  the  palm-oil  soap  for  100  parts  of  spirit  of  wine. 

The  tallow  soaps  made  aooording  to  toe  qnick  process  alwi^  appear 
to  contain  some  cocoa  nnt  oiL    This  is  shown  by  comparing  the  melting 
and  congealing  points  of  the  &ttT  acids  (resembling  stearic  acid)  separated 
from  the  soaps.     The  fotty  acids  <tf  granular  taUow  aoap  began  to  melt  at 
from  440  to  45P  C.  (from  111^2  to  US'*  Fah.) ;  and  that  of  granular pabi^ 
oa  §oap  at  fnm  SS**  to  89<*  C.  (from  1000.4  to  IO80.2  Eah.) ;  that  of  osior- 
phtnu  taUow  aoap  at  from  SO^  to  8d<»  C.  (from  86<>  to  91<'.4  Fah.)  ;  that  of 
palm-oil  soap  at  27'>  to  28''  C.  (from  80<>.6  to  82<>.4  Fah.),  and  that  of 
coooa.nnt  oil  soap  ahreadj  at  230  to  24^  C.  (from  73^ A  to  75o.2  Fah.) 
Dr.  Stockhardt  has  also  obserred,  that 
100  parts  of  &tt7  acid  firom  tallow    combine  with  12  parts  of  soda 
100     «•  «•  <*     palm-oil       ••        *•      IS      "         •* 

100     *«  «  **     cocoa-nut  oU         "      15      «         « 

The  adybaratum  of  soap  is  effected  in  two  ways,  Tix.  1.  By  substituting 
for,  or  mixing  with,  the  more  expensiye  oil  of  almonds  or  oUtc  oil,  cheaper 
seed  oik,  e.  g,  poppy-seed  oU,  hemp  oil,  and  beech-nut  oil,  or  the  oz  and 
aheep  tallow  with  commoner  animal  fats.  2.  By  making  cheap  admixtures, 
in  order  to  increase  the  bulk  and  the  weight  of  the  soaps,  as  well  as  the 
profit  of  the  manufacturer.  Thus  Br.  Arends  sajs,  that  he  examined  a 
aoap,  which  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  powdered  heavy-spar. 
This  adulteration  is,  howerer,  easily  ducovered,  because  sulphate  of  baiyta 
is  not  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  same  is  the  case  with  soap  adulterated 
with  lime,  marl,  powdered  soapstone,  pipe  day,  or  white  potters  clay. 

SiUcata  qfpoiuah  was  first  employed  m  England  for  the  manufacture  of 
aoap,  and  has  already  been  treated  of  seyend  times  in  the  itepert  fwr 


I'harm.  by  Yogi,  Frickhinger  and  others.  This  English  and  Scotch 
**  Silica  Soap,"  for  which  Mr.  Sheridan  has  taken  out  a  patent,  is  perhaps 
manufactured  for  various  technical  purposes,  and  preferred,  like  &e  soft 
and  resinous  soap,  to  the  usual  oil  and  tallow  soaps ;  and  therefore  Ib  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  adulteration.  The  silicate  of  potash  Ib  also  inso- 
luUe  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  may  be  easily  discoyered. 

Dr.  Geiseler  has  examined  a  soap  which  contained  only  S3  per  cent,  of 
pure  soap  and  61  per  cent,  animal  glue,  which  was  insoluble  in  spirit  of 
wine  of  80  per  cent.,  and  formed  with  boiling  water  a  jelly. — Buchna'a 
Bepertorntm,    Band  lxiiL,p  186. 


ANALYSIS  OP  SOCOTRINB  ALOES. 

BT  M.  KDMONB  BOBIQUXT. 

The  spedmen  if  aloes  examined,  was  obtahied  from  IC.  ChevaBier ;  it  waa 


found  to  contain  the  following  constituents  in  100  parts 

Pure  aloes  {Ahgtme)    85.00 

Uhnate  of  potash 2.00 

Sulphate  of  lune 2.00 

Carbonate  of  potash  "^ 

Carbonate  of  fime >trace8 

Phosphate  of  lime  J 

Gallic  acid  0.25 

Albumen 8. 
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ON    ALOETINB. 

BTM.X.  BOBliQinT. 

To  obtain  th«  ahmine  iOt  pureed  aloeg,  oommercial  9km,  ledaoei  to 
powder,  mm  exhansted  with  cold  distilled  water,  bj  which  meana  nooe  of 
the  salts  present,  excepting  the  nlmate  of  potash,  and  a  small  qoanftily  of 
iolphalera  lime  and  carbonate  of  potash,  are  taken  npi  This  sdation  was 
eiaporated  over  a  water-bath  until  reduced  to  one-lulf;  and  an  excess  of 
nmtral  acetate  of  lead  was  then  added,  whicbthrew  down  a  light  floccnlenfe 
yellow  precipitate,  oonsirtmg  of  a  miztore  of  gallate,  nhnate,  and  albonii* 
Date  of  lead,  and  containing  traces  of  carbonate  and  of  solphate  of  lead. 

The  solution  now  contained,  in  addition  to  the  aloes,  acetate  of  potash, 
and  acetate  of  lime,  resulting  from  double  deoompositaon,  and  the  excess  of 
acetate  of  lead.  On  adding  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  ammonia,  the  precipi- 
tated oxide  of  lead  carried  down  all  the  aloes  contained  in  the  liquor, 
forming  a  kind  of  lake  of  a  pure  orange-jellow  colour,  passing  in  a  few 
minutes  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  light,  to  a  greenish-yeUow.  This 
lake,  quickly  separated  and  washed  with  boiling  water,  was  decomposed  by 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  atmospheric  air  being  ezduded.  On 
the  conclusion  df  this  operation,  the  sulphuret  of  lead  was  coTered  by  a 
perfectly  colourless  supernatant  liquor,  which,  on  being  cazeftdly  decanted 
and  evaporated  m  vacuo,  afforded  no  crystals,  but  dried  in  sctdes,  luiTing 
the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  yamish,  with  a  yerr  slight  tint  of  yellow. 

I  used  the  product  thus  obtained  in  my  exammation  for  the  presence  of 
nitrogen,  and  also  in  the  analysis  with  oxide  of  copper.  To  distinguish  It 
from  the  crude  aloes  I  have  called  it  oMme. 

AloiUme  is  obtained  in  the  fbrm  of  nearly  ccdouriess  scales.  If  in  the  pro- 
cess air  be  as  much  as  possible  excluded.  It  is  Tery  solnbte  in  water  and 
tai  alcohol,  little  soluble  in  ether,  and  completely  insoluble  in  the  fixed  and 
essential  oils.  On  calcination  in  dose  Tessels,  a  shining  Toluminons  reridue 
is  left,  which  entirely  disappears  on  incineration  in  the  air.  The  aloiStlne 
is  not  coloured  by  either  the  per  or  nroto  salts  of  iron ;  and  it  gires  no  pre- 
cipitate with  acetate  of  lead ;  in  other  respecte  ito  reactions  are  rimilBr  to 
those  of  soootrine  sloes. 

If  the  aloetine  be  dried  in  contact  with  air,  the  scales,  histead  of  bdng 
colourless,  will  hare  an  intense  red  colour,  due  to  a  slight  absorption  of 
oxygen.  With  the  exception  of  the  difference  in  colour,  it  undergoes  no 
xno£fication  in  ito  chemical  properties,  and  probably  analysis  would  hardly 
detect  any  difibrence  between  that  altered  by  the  contact  of  air,  and  Unit 
prepued  in  wicuo.  The  process  may  therefore  be  rendered  much  more 
easy  by  drjring  the  product  over  a  water-bath,  or  by  exposure  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  when  it  is  not  desired  to  obtain  the  aloetine  in  a  state  of  absolute 
parity. 

Aloetine  possesses  in  a  hig^  degree  the  purgative  propertiei  and  bitter 
taste  of  ordinary  aloes.  £br  medicinal  use  eight  parte  of  aloethie  are 
equivalent  to  ten  parte  of  soootrine  aloes  and  fifty  parts  of  Cape  aloes.— 
Journal  dt  Pharmmde. 


ON    BEBBEBIH. 

Br  TH.  FLBrmANH. 


Bucm^R,  the  discoverer  of  berberin,  regarded  this  substance  as  a  sub- 
acid, or  colouring  matter.  Fleitmann,  however,  after  an  elaborate  exami- 
dation  of  i%  declares  itto  be  a  powerful  organic  base. 
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Xhe  lidlowiag  tal>fe  xepceiaiiti  the  cxmipoti^ 

1.  Pure  cTfstantod  berberin ^.  Ca  Hn  N  Oi  +  IS  H  O 

Parenbertwrixu  dried  st  2120  F»hr €«>  Hu  N  0«  +  S  H  O 

2.  HjdrodilorateofberberiiicfyBtellized  C«HuN  0,  +  HCl  +  S  HO 

«•            *<        driedat21SOSUxr.  0«sHi8HO»4-Ha  +  HO 
8.  Snpemlpbate  of  berberJB CMHuKOt-fSSOt-V^HO 

4.  Saperchiomftte  of  berberin G^  HuNOf-i-SCrOs 

5.  Nitrate  of  berberin C^  Hu  N  O^  +  N  Ot  -f  H  O 

6.  Chlorate  of  beiberin  C48H18KO9  +  CIOS+ HO 

7.  Platinum-chloride  of  beiberiii...^ GoHuNOv  +  HCl +  Ft  Cl2. 

The  pdysulphuret  of  ammoninm  has  a  yery  remarkable  hiflnenoe  on 
berberiu.  Sulphuret  of  ammoninm  saturated  vifh  sulphur  was  added  to  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  berberin  ;  immediately  a  brown-red  precipitate  was 
obtained.  This  was  separated  by  a  filter  and  washed.  It  was  then  found  to 
be  a  sulphur  combination,  in  which  the  sulphur  no  longer  existed  in  the  form 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  could  no  looger  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  lead.  ]!£>reoTer,  no  deyelopment  of  gas  took  place,  nor  could 
tiie  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  perceiyed,  on  the  addition  of  con- 
oentrated  hydiochloric  add.  I%om  a  solution  of  it  in  water,  a  beautifdl 
zed  precipitate  was  obtained  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  combination 
had  a  yery  disagreeable  smdl,  somewhat  like  mercaptan,  and  which  did 
not  eyen  disappear  after  the  application  of  an  acid.  When  muriatic  acid 
was  added  to  the  deep-red  solution  of  itj^a  lighter  colour  was  immediately 
produced,  and,  after  a  short  time,  yellowish-red  crystals  were  deposited, 
which  also  gaye,  with  a  solution  of  lead,  a  red  precipitate. — Atm»  dir  OktM. 
Hz.  

ON  ARTIFICIAL  ULTRAMARINE. 

BT  PBOF.  C.  BRUSINBR. 

Pbofessob  Bruitner  made  numerous  attempts  to  procure  artificial  ultra- 
marine according  to  the  method  described  by  Gmelin  ;  but  the  products 
were  ail  inferior  to  (he  natural  pigment  Ultimately,  howeyer,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  satisfoctory  resulL  The  materials  which  he  employed,  were, 
firstly,  seventy  parts  of  kHocl  firom  Longnau,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  in  the 
form  of  ptire  sihoeous  sand,  and  which  was  obtained  for  technical  purposes^ 
ty  mining,  under  the  name  ciHupererde,  It  was  reduced  to  a  yery  fine 
powder,  and  washed.  Secondly,  instead  of  alumina,  the  author  employed 
240  parts  of  recrystallized  pota^-alum  (as  firee  from  iron  as  possible)  ;  this 
was  oonyerted  into  abmen  uttwan,  and  presenred  in  well-doeed  yessels.  Thirdly, 
144  parts  of  fiowers  of  sulphur.  Fourthly,  48  parts  of  finely  powdered 
charcoal.  Fifthly,  240  parts  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda.  These  ingre- 
dients were  intimately  mixed  together;  From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
<1 — 2  Loth)  of  this  mixture,  witn  firom  one  to  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
coarsest  iron  shot  were  introduced  into  a  well-tinned  copper  bottle,  of  the 
capacity  of  aboat  four  wine  pints.  The  whole  was  shaken  for  firom  fiye  to 
ten  minutes,  and  then  sifted,  by  which  the  shot  were  separated  and  left  on  the 
fine  sieye. 

On  the  nicety  with  which  this  mixing  is  effected,  depends  the  success  of 
tiie  process,  9m  the  powder  must  show,  eyen  under  a  magnifier,  a  perfect 
uniiormity  of  colour.  The  mixture  is  now  placed  In  a  Hessian  cruable,  to 
which  the  lid  is  to  be  cemented,  and  exposed  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  a  red  heat,  but  not  a  hi^ier  temperature.  If  the  operation  succeeds,  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  form  a  loosely  conglomerated,  partly  greenish-yellow, 
partly  reddidi-yellow  mass,  of  about  two-fifths  of  the  original  yolume. 
When  it  is  brownish  and  mehed,  the  heat  empk>yed  has  been  too  strong. 
The  mass  is  now  placed  in  a  didi  with  water,  which  dissolyes  the  sulphuret 
of  sodium,  and  leayes  b^ind  a  greenish-bine  powder,  which  is  to  be  treated 
with  b<Hling  water,  as  long  as  this  extracts  any  sulphuret  of  sodium  firom  it 
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Tlie  product  is  now  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  8iil]»hiir» 
and  one-and-a-half  iti  wei^^t  of  diry  carbonate  of  eoda,  and  then  bamt  ai 
before ;  wherenpon  it  is  again  heated  with  sulphnr  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  washed,  bnt  this  time  more  carefully,  until  acetate  of  lead  is  no  longer 
coloured  by  the  filtered  fluid.  If  now  a  sample  of  the  dried  powder  becomes 
of  a  beautiful  blue  colour  on  being  burnt  with  sulphur,  the  last  opentton 
may  be  proceeded  with.  If  otherwise,  howerer,  the  ignition  with  sulphur 
and  soda  must  be  repeated,  the  first  heat  employed  rery  likely  not  haring 
been  strong  enough.  The  last  operation  consists  in  spreading  oyer  a  cast- 
iron  plate  a  layer  of  powdered  pure  sulphur,  about  one  line  thick,  over  this 
as  mudh,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  well-dned  preparation,  after  haying  passed 
it  throu^^  a  gauze  sieye,  and  then  heating  Uie  plate  till  the  sulphur  ignites. 
Care,  howeyer,  must  be  taken,  that  the  sulphur  is  entirely  consumed  at  the 
lowest  possible  temperature,  so  that  the  powder  shoula  not  become  too 
incandescent  If  the  operation  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  it  mig^t 
succeed  best  by  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  door  of  the  furnace. 
This  operation  is  repeated  until  the  powder,  which  must  be  repulyerized  after 
each  burning,  has  assumed  the  most  beautiful  colour  possible,  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  trials  made  with  small  samples.  During  the  burning,  the 
powder  increases  somewhat  in  yolume,  and  assumes  aloose,  somewhat  downy 
consistence.  The  quantity  of  ultramarine  obtained  from  the  abuye  quanti^ 
of  ingredients,  amounts  to  about  160  part8.^PAarBiacev<KacAes  Ceairai  Biait 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGE  RESULTING  FROM  THE  PRESENCE  OP 

BICARBONATE  OP  LIME  IN  WATER  USED  FOR  ALIMENTARY 

PURPOSES, 

And  tfte  ObfectionM  to  Ae  Presence  of  oAer  Sake  of  Lime. 

BT  M.  DUPASqUIEB. 

I  HAys  read  with  much  interest,  a  note  on  ossification  in  the  pig,  com- 
municated by  M.  Boussingault  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  result 
of  his  inyestigations  confirms,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  opinions  I  had  for 
some  time  formed  with  reference  to  waters  used  for  alimentary  purposes, 
in  opposition  to  the  preyiously  expressed  yiews  of  some  scientific  men,  "  that 
those  waters  should  be  preferred  which  contain  the  smallest  quantity  of 
mineral  substance  in  solution.'* 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  made  by  M.  Boussingault  on  young  pis^ 
that  the  calcaieous  salts  contained  in  the  water  which  th^  used,  furnished  a 
large  portion  of  the  lime  required  for  the  formation  of  the  bones,  &c,  and 
whidi  was  not  contained  in  sufficient  quantity  in  other  portions  of  their 
food.  From  this  M.  Boussingault  arriyed  at  tiie  conclusion,  that  the  cal- 
careous salts  contained  in  most  of  the  potable  waters,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  yery  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary ;  and  furthermore,  that  those 
waters  which  are  least  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  are  far  from  being 
the  most  conduciye  to  health. 

Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  M.  Boussingault's  experiments,  the 
yalue  of  which  I  am  fully  sensible  of,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  for 
more  Uian  eight  years  I  have  not  ceased  to  condemn  the  erroneous  opinions 
generally  entertained  in  reference  to  potable  waters. 

The  following  ia  an  extract  from  one  of  my  works,  published  during  that 
period: 

**  Those  waters  which  are  the  purest  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
contained  in  solution,  are  not  on  that  account  the  beat  Absolutely  pure  water 
— distilled  water  which  contains  no  salts — ^is  not  agreeable  to  drink ;  its  taste 
is  insipid ;  and  experience  proyes  that  it  is  heayy  on  the  stomach,  and  tends 
to  indigestion.    It  is,  therefore,  a  wise  provision  of  Nature,  that  waters  con- 
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iam  a  greater  or  leas  quantity  of  foreign  sabitanoes  in  eolation.    Their . 
quality  as  potable  waters  does  not  therefore  depend  on  their  pnrity.** 

I  hare  further  stated,  that  all  sabstances  generally  fimnd  in  vatere,  do  not 
oontrilmte  to  render  them  potable ;  some  few  eren  render  their  properties 
hurfcfiil.  I  hare  therefore  oiyided  the  substances  whacJi  are  found  in  waters, 
into  those  the  presence  of  which  is  useful  and  eren  necessary,  and  those 
which  cannot  exist  in  any  considerable  quantity  without  injuring  the  quality 
of  the  water  for  alimentary  purposes. 

In  the  Ust  of  tu^ui  juMBmww,  I  haye  placed,  first,  atmoepherie  oxygens 
second,  eorftonic  aad,  to  which  too  littie  attention  had  preriottsly  been  paid» 
in  regard  to  its  presence  in  potable  waters ;  third,  cMoHtk  of  todivm,  tiie 
Talue  of  which  for  promoting  digestion  is  daily  experienced ;  fourth,  and 
lastiy,  biearbcnaie  ofUme,  which  I  was  the  firrt  to  show  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  usefU  of  these  substances. 

In  the  list  of  usurious  m^fftmoet,  I  place,  first,  orffa$ue  aiattsr,  especially  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction ;  second,  gidphaU  of  Ume  /  tUrd,  other  cakartous  iaiU 
(excepting  the  bicarbonate  of  lime),  such  as,  chloride  of  calcium,  nitrate  of 
lime,  ftc,  when  in  excess. 

Here  my  opinion  seems  to  differ  from  the  tendency  of  M.  Bouasingault's 
experiments,  which  indicate  in  a  general  manner  the  utilihr  of  lime,  what- 
erer  may  be  its  state  of  combination.    But  tlus  difference  is  but  apparent 

M.  BonsBingault  having  occupied  himself  exclusively  in  investigating  the 
influence  of  mineral  substances  in  the  process  of  ossification,  has  necesMrily 
admitted  that  the  calcareous  salts,  considered  collectively,  may  all  furnish 
the  base  of  the  earthy  matter  of  bones. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  studying  the  question  of  potable  waters  in 
all  its  bearings,  took  into  consideration,  that  although  sulphate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  nitrate  of  lime,  may  all  contribute  to  the  process  of 
ossification,  yet  they  ought  not  the  less  to  be  considered  as  ix^jurious,  because 
all  soluble  calcareous  salts  (excepting  the  bicarbonate)  render  the  waters 
unwholesome — that  is  to  say,  they  commiuicate  to  them  that  objectionable 
property  of  being  heavy  to  tne  stomach,  of  decomposing  soap,  and  of  harden- 
ing vegetables  during  tne  process  of  cooking,  by  which  their  digestion  \b  ren- 
dered more  difficult. 

Bicarbonate  of  lime,  on  the  contrary,  is  eminendy  usefU,  for  while  con- 
tributing to  the  organization  the  calcareous  matter  which  is  indispensable, 
it  does  not  render  the  waters  prejudicial  to  health.  I  have  demonstrated, 
that  the  waters  which  contain  even  a  Uu^e  proportion  of  bicarbonate  of  lime 
(excepting  the  mineral  waters  of  St  Allyre,  St  Nectaire,  Sec.),  become  only 
opalescent  when  a  solution  of  soap  is  added,  and  that  there  is  no  precipitate 
of  insoluble  calcareous  soap.  Therefore,  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  ought  not 
to  be  confounded,  in  this  respect,  with  the  other  calcareous  salts,  for  in  the 

Sroportions  in  which  it  is  generally  contained  in  potable  waters,  it  does  not 
ecompose  soap,  or  interfere  with  the  cooking  of  vegetables ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  promotes  the  process  of  digestion,  acting  as  a  stimulant  in  the 
same  way  as  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  it  ^ntributes  to  fUmish  the  calcareous 
matter  required  in  the  process  of  osaificition. 

Admitting,  then,  that  sulphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  nitrate  of 
lime,  are  capable  of  furnishing  the  earthy  matter  required  in  the  organism 
of  the  body,  yet  it  is,  according  to  my  view,  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  that 
principally  contributes  to  this  object  A  consideration  of  the  importance 
and  utility  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  potable  waters,  has  induced  me  to  seek 
a  method  of  recognising  its  presence  independent  of  that  of  other  salts  of 
lime.  The  test  generally  employed,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  precipitates  lime 
from  all  its  combinations,  and  consequentiv  leaves  it  undecided  which  salt 
predominates  in  the  water  examined.  The  means  of  distinction  which  I 
sought,  I  have  found  in  the  use  of  an  akoholic  tmciure  of  logwood,  which  is 
capable  of  detecting  the  smallest  traces  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  water. 
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which  hw  been  xeoently  ciBt,  and  whioh  preeento  a  yellowiah  eolirax.  VThai 
the  wood  M  of  ft  deep  red  eohMU^  it  has  vndeigMie  a  ehan^B  from  the  aetioii 
of  theairoref  wftter,  and  ie  no  longer  fit  formaking  the  test  The  ^irii 
Aonld  bechai^gpd  with  tite  cokwring  matter  4>f  the  wood,  so  as  to  pieseotA 
deen  broiRB  oohmuEi 

In  using  this  test,  three  or  liovir  drops  of  it  aie  to  be  added  to  a  glaai  of 
water ;  if  the  water  contaioa  the  least  tiaoe  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  it  will 
assone  a  fine  violet  ooloiix.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  bicarbonate  pre- 
sent, the  deeper  will  the  colour  be.  In  distilled  water,either  pure,  or  with 
the  addition  of  aseftntion  of  any  salt  of  lime  excepting  the  bicarbonate,  the 
test  will  communicate  only  a  ieeble  yellow  colour.  The  same  effect  takes 
plaoe  if  the  test  be  added  to  water  that  has  oontaiaed  bicarbonate  of  lime^ 
but  from  which  this  salt  has  been  predpttated  by  boiling.  The  same  effect 
is  also  produoed  on  tfHm^ing  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  with  a  fisw  drops  of 
any  acuL  In  &uBt^  the  bicarbonate  is  the  only  salt  of  lime  which  acts  on  the 
colouring  matter  of  logwood,  in  the  ssme  manner  as  the  alkalies. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  against  the  employment  of  tlus  test,  that  (he 
carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  would  ghre  the  same  reaction  as  the  carbonate 
of  lime ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  those  salts  do  not  exist  in  potable  waters; 
and  further,  if  a  case  shoidd  occur  in  which  there  may  be  any  doubt  on  this 
point,  it  may  be  set  at  rest  by  first  boiling  a  portion  of  the  water  so  as  to 
precipitate  the  carbonate  of  lime,  after  which  the  test  will  give  a  yellow 
colour,  if  it  oontBined  only  the  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  on  the  coatzary,  it 
would  give  a  yiolet  colour  if  any  alkaline  carbonate  were  present— Jeacrne/ 
iePiarmack. 


A  MEDICAL  EBBAND  BOY. 


Sib, — I  haTe  enclosed  to  you  an  interesting  note,  addressed  to  a  medical 
sentleman  in  the  City  on  the  6th  Inst,  in  tepTy  to  an  Adyertisement  in  the 
TimeSf  for  a  footboy  to  wait  at  table,  dean  boots,  Sec, 

I  tldnk  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  affords  a  yery  apt  illustration  of 
the  opinions  yon  haye  frequently  expressed,  when  commentiDg  upon  the 
eyils  arising  from  the  assumption  of  the  title  *'  Chemist  and  Druggist**  by 
uneducated  and  unqualified  persons.  It  also  affords  a  due  to  the  cause  of 
those  eyils,  which  are  as  complicated  in  themselyes  as  the  ramifications  of 
that  cause  are  numerous. 

The  medical  profes8i<m  are  known  almost  generally  to  express  an  objec- 
tion to  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  bdng  considered  a  leG^timate 
branch  of  their  own  profession.  This  objection,  doubtlM,  originated  in  the 
feeling  that  their  dignity  would  be  compromised  by  being  thus  intimatdy 
connected  with  a  prdession,  some  of  whose  members  are  addicted  to  the 
dishonourable  practices  so  often  deprecated  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Jounnd, 
and  for  which  the  conduct  of  our  body  generally  becomes  impugned.  Does 
it,  howeyer,  neyer  occur  to  the  members  of  that  profession  that  much  of 
the  eyil  they  complain  of  emanates  from  among  themselyes  ?  I  should  be 
UDJust  were  I  to  insinuate  that  this  occurs  intentiotta]ly  on  thor  part,  or 
with  the  oonsdousness  that  they  are  inflicting  ii\}ury  on  our  body  ;  but  I 
concdye  that  the  letter  I  haye  enclosed  may  senre  well  to  justify  my  im* 
pression  that,  through  want  of  conaideration  in  the  employment  of  unedu- 
cated persons,  they  aggrayate  the  eyil  th^  complain  of.  Thus,  a  boy  at 
the  age  of  twdye  years,  with  suffldent  education  to  enaUe  him  to  read  and 
write,  is  employed  by  a  medical  man  to  perform  the  menial  offices  of  his 
household— to  run  errands,  dean  boots,  wash  mortars,  &c  Showing,  per- 
haps»  a  little  unusual  intelligwiee,  he  is  suffered  to  beat  up  piU  masses,  and 
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8  while  ]0  able  to  lead  the  ahbrefSeled  Le&  inacf^tioni  on  the  jan 
and  bottleB.  Without  detaiUng  his  progresaiTe  stepa  we  at  length  find  him 
entrusted  with  the  dispensing  of  memcines — a  limited  Imowle^  of  which 
he  acquires  hy  haUt.  Thot^t^  and  study  are  as  much  eadhewed  now  as 
wove  Murray  and  Bntidc  in  his  8dux>l-da.jB^  He  is,  however*  an  embrvo 
**  dispensing  Assistant"  ( I )  Feeling  that  he  must  neoessariij  more  on,  he 
desires  a  change  for  "improrement'*  (of  course).  He  induces  a  "  Chemist 
and  Druggist'*  (of  his  own  primltiye  origin  it  may  he  infmed)  to  emplojf 
him,  hy  ofl^ring  as  a  bribe  gratuitous  seryices — eren  to  menial  oocupatloBe. 
Another  step :  he  dons  **  respectable  dothes/'  and  becomes  a  salaried 
Assistant,  anogating  the  privileges  which  an  Assistant^  whose  edueayon 
has  been  expenalTe,  and  iqpplication  and  study  great,  cannot  always  secure. 
This,  then,  is  an  instance  (if  the  kind  of  qualification  on  which  many  wIm 
degrade  our  body  found  theur  claim  to  be  entitled  Chemists  and  Druggists  ; 
Bnd  thus  do  indiriduals  of  the  medical  profession  become  instrumental  in 
giving  rise  to  empiricism,  and  justice  to  the  really  qualified  aubyerted. 

PharmaoeutiBM  Associates  have  latteriy  been  accused  of  apathy ;  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  accusation  is,  in  some  degree,  merited.  But  is  it 
not  a  puiusiiile  excuse  with  many,  that  however  much  they  strive  for  foa- 
iification,  they  cannot  compete  with  the  less  qualified  with  honour  or  sf^i»> 
&ction  to  thcanselves,  because  the  salaries  are,  in  many  instances,  so  small, 
as  to  be  no  encouragement^  and  only  acceptable  as  a  remuneration  to  those 
wliose  qualifications  have  been  loosely  acquired.  Intelligenoe  and  educi^ 
tkm  are  too  firequent^  sacrificed  to  an  ill-judged  economy,  and  so  long  as 
the  principal  superintends,  the  capabilities  of  an  automaton  are  considered 
jnflksieDtk 

To  the  noembers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Socxbtt  th,e  Assistant  Drag- 
gists  look  for  the  first  unportant  step  towards  raising  the  scientific  standara 
of  our  body.  Let  them  decline  employing  others  than  those  who  shall  at 
boat  have  served  a  proper  apprenticeship  to  the  business  :  let  them  diow 
Hieur  decided  approval,  and  acknowledge  the  advantages  to  tJiemselves,  of 
increased  quahfication  in  the  part  of  their  Assistants ;  their  Assistants' 
interests  and  inclinations  must  then  become  identified  with  the  interests  of 
their  employers,  and  stimulate  them  to  vie  in  scientific  acquirements  with 
oonesponding  aasociations  in  continental  countries. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 
London,  AugmtlSAfi.  W.O.C. 

"Sn,— If  you  have  not  engaged  withayouth,  I  shall  be  happy  to  oome. 
My  age  is  eighteen ;  I  am  living  with  a  Surgeon  in  the  oountay—waits  at 
table,  and  makes  up  the  medicine  in  the  Surgery  for  the  Assistant 

Mr. likes  me  very  much,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  give  me  six  yeara' 

good  character.  If  you  will  write.  Sir,  stating  wages  enough  to  find  me  in 
respectable  dothes,  will  suit  me»  with  a  chance  of  my  improvement,  so  as 
to  take  a  dispensing  Assistant's  place  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 
I  must  give  a  week's  notice.    My  direction  is 

"H.M.^C Street,  F ^Suncy." 


PRESCRIPTIONS  FOR  THE  MILUON. 

As  regular  physicians  are  in  the  habit  of  adapting  their  reme- 
dies to  the  particular  cases  of  their  patients,  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  writing  a  prescription  for  each.  Persons  who 
**  cnre^  all  disorders  by  means  of  one  nostrum,  enjoy  an  advan- 
Ul^  in  this  respect,  being  spared  much  trouble  by  keeping 
prmted  forms  oi^  prescription,  blanks  being  left  for  any  casual 
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instructions.  The  following  is  the  form  adopted  by  Professor 
Holloway,  in  which,  besides  prescribing  for  each  particular  case, 
he  introduces  general  orders  to  take  plenty  of  pills,  which,  being 
the  most  important  instruction,  is  mentioned  in  the  Postscript. 
The  words  in  italics,  between  brackets,  are  inserted  in  manu- 
script, being  the  special  directions  for  the  case  of  Mr.  0*R— — , 
in  which  the  number  of  pills  prescribed  is  1560,  or  130  doien  !! 

244,  Strand,  London,  Feb,  — ,  184e. 

CMR  OB ) 

Sut,— I BBO  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  ycmr  letter  of  the  6th  instant, 
lequesting  mv-  Advice  in  a  case  which  you  there  submitted  to  me ;  upon 
duly  considering  the  same,  I  would  recommend  (jMU)  of  mj  pills  to  be 
taken  night  and  morning  for  the  first  ^fifteen)  days,  (teii)  night  and  morning 
for  the  following  (thirty)  days,  and  (twdve)  night  and  morning  might  be 
taken  after  that  time,  for  about  (tfttrfy)  days  longer,  or  until  such  time  as 
a  perfect  cure  might  be  effected. 

USE  THE  Ointment  precisely  as  directed  in  page  of  my  Ointment 
Book,  wherein  are  caiellilly  treated.    One  of  the  Books 

lefSerred  to.  is  affixed  to  every  pot  of  my  ointment 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  unless  the  strictest  attention  be  paid  to 
the  directions  that  follow,  respecting  the  Dietakt  System,  my  Medkine 
will  be  of  no  kind  of  service  in  the  case  here  referred  to.  No  (a2e,  beer,  uwie, 
ynrits,  or  coffee)  must  be  made  use  of  while  undergoing  a  course  of  my 
Medicine,  neither  must  you  eat  of  any  (soft  provisions,  fsh,  broths,  soups, 
stews,  gravy,  or  slops  of  any  kind,  no  vegetables  whatever ,  no  puddings,  pies,  or 
pastry,  no  eggs,  milk,  butter,  pork,  or  rashers  of  bacon.  Take  neither  «ttt  or 
sugar  in  your  tea,) 

The  Most  Suit  able  Diet  for  the  case  will  be  (fresh  betf  and  mution 
(not  the  fat  pari)  roast  or  broiled,  and  stale  bread,  dmking  water  only  wiHh 
your  dinner.) 

General  ]>iBECTiON8.~(yo«  should  rub  ffenty  of  my  ointment  into  your 
chest  niaht  and  morning,  as  effectual^  as  forcing  salt  into  meat  Take  plenty 
ofout-aoor  exercise,  and-  very  strictly  adhere  to  my  rules  of  diet,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  you  wiB  soon  be  much  better,  but  it  may  require  some  perseverance  to 
eradicate  the  disease  out  of  your  system.  It  is  very  unusual  for  me  to  answer 
any  one  in  London,  ther^ore  cannot  write  you  again). 

If  the  Treatment  which  I  recommend  he  didy  followed,  there  will  (I 
think,  under  Providence)  soon  be  a  great  change  for  the  better,  in  the  icase) 
advised  on.  But  perseverance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  establish  a  cure 
such  as  may  be  sound  and  permanent. 

I  lenaain,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Hollowat. 

N,B,  It  is  expected  that  parties  who  apply  for  advice,  should  enclose  a 
postage  stamp  to  pre-pay  the  reply  to  them. 

Whenever  my  Advice  may  be  required  more  than  tmce,  it  will  be  abso* 
lutely  necessary  that  my  former  letter  should  be  sent  to  me,  together  witti 
a  firesh  statement,  in  order  that  I  may  know  what  treatment  I  had  pre- 
viously deemed  necessary. 

*« *  It  may  appear  to-some  that  the  doses  of  my  pHls  are  too  large;  to 
such  I  b^  to  say,  that  they  contain  no  mineral,  as  mercury,  or  other 
injurious  ingredients  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  certain  balsamic  and  purl- 
tymg  properties,  of  which  th^  are  composed,  should  be  instilled  into  the 
system  in  such  quantities  as  the  blood  requires,  or  little  (x  no  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  their  use.  They  can  harm  none,  but  do  good  to  all  who 
take  them.  The  larger  the  dose  that  can  be  taken  with  convenience,  the 
sooner  the  pa^nt  will  be  cured. 
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IMPOSITIONS  ON  CHEMISTS. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THB  **  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBKAL." 

Dear  Sir, — Having  obflenred  r  letter  in  this  month's  journsly 
signed  *^  A  Scotch  Country  PrRctitioner,"  in  which  he  stRtes,  thRt 
extrsetof  gentisn  fUroured  with  the  eseentisl  dl  of  chRmomile  wrr 
substitnted  for  extract  of  chRmomile,  Rnd  thRt  you  RpjpeRred  to  doubt  the 
fRCt^  by  chRllenging  him  to  publish  his  nRme,  Rnd  the  nRme  of  the 


resorted  to  by  more  thRn  one  wholesRle  house  in  town,  Rnd  when  I 
remonstrRted  with  the  pRrty  who  recommended  such  r  substitution,  he 
defended  the  prRctice  bv  SRying,  thst  the  virtues  of  the  chamomile 
resided  in  the  essential  ou,  snd  therefore  it  wrs  rs  good  or  better  thRn 
the  genuine.  I  Rm  not  going  to  stop  to  inauire  whether  or  not  this  is 
tme»  for  I  think  thRt  when  £xt.  Anthemiuis  is  ordered,  that,  Rnd  no 
other  should  be  used.  Allow  me  to  suggest,  thRt  perhRps  Mr.  Redwood 
niRy  find  out  r  test  thRt  will  detect  the  presence  of  such  Rumixtures ;  I  Rm 
RWRre  thRt  the  subject  isRttended  with  grcRt  difficulty,  but  Rt  the  sRme 
time  not  unworthy  of  Rttention.  I  sign  my  resl  nRme  to  prove  thRt 
my  oommunicRtion  is  genuine,  but  I  will  thRnk  you  not  to  publbh  it* 

While  I  Rm  on  this  suliject,  I  would  just  beg  to  drsw  the  Rttention 
of  Chemists  generally  tORpraeiioe,  which,  to  sRy  the  IcRst  of  it,  is  very 
Rnnoying.  A  mRU  respectRbly  dressed  CRlled  upon  r  pRrty  I  know,  for 
R  bottle  of  **  ClRrke's  SuccedRneum  ;"  not  hRving  the  Rrticle,  he  tried 
to  get  it,  Rnd  the  customer  wrs  to  crU  RgRin ;  but  upon  sending  to  a 
pRtent  medicine  WRrehouse  in  Oxford  Street,  they  stRted  that  the 
article  had  been  asked  for  by  two  or  three  parties  for  customers,  in  CRch 
case,  I  believe  the  individusl  never  CRlled  Rgain,  and  the  Succedaneum 
became  at  once  **  dead  stock,'*  rs  there  is  no  demsud  for  it,  so  he  very 
wisely  declined  hRvingRny.  The  hint  mRy  perhaps  be  useful.  I 
should  have  said  the  man  luluded  to  did  not  call  a  second  time. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

W.H.B. 

London,  N&vember  Srd,  1846. 

[We  regret  the  above  confirmation  of  a  statement  which  we  had  consi- 
dered a  calmnny.  The  circumstance,  in  some  degree,  accounts  for  another 
&ct  which  we  have  recently  heard  on  good  authority,  namely,  that  two  or 
three  wholesale  houses  are  industriously  running  down  the  Pharmacxutz- 
CAL  SociBTT,  because  they  find  that  Rny  improvement  in  the  edocatioa  of 
Betail  Chemists  is  inconvenient.  They  say  the  ignorance  of  their  customers 
is  their  chief  source  of  profit ;  but  when  so  much  fass  is  made  about  quality 
it  is  impossible  to  get  a  living.  We  advise  our-  retail  brethren  to  watch 
this  ^mploffi,  and  when  they  hear  a  traveller  launch  out  against  the  society, 
let  them  beware  of  his  extractum  anthemidis.  Those  whose  deeds  will  bear 
the  light  are  favourable  to  education,  as  it  enables  their  customen  to  appre- 
ciate the  quality  of  the  preparations  which  they  ofl^  to  them.— Ed.] 
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PROSECUTION  BT  THE  EXCISE. 

Thb  Attormet-Gbkbral  v.  Bailet^— This  was  an  informatkm  filed  by  the 
Attorney-General  against  the  defendant,  an  eztensiTe  mannfiuitiirer  of  sweet 
spihts  of  nitre,  carrying  on  business  at  Globe-road,  Whitechapel,  for  the  re- 
coTery  of  penalties  for  various  breaches  of  the  excise  laws.  It  was  tried 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  during  the  Middlesex  sittings  after  the  last 
Trinity  Term,  when  the  jury  found  a  Terdict  for  the  Crown  for  penalties, 
amounting  to  £6,500.  Upon  the  first  count  of  the  informatioa  ther  fomd 
tiiat  the  defendant  was  liable  for  £2,000,  for  baying  in  his  posMssion,  and 
using  priyate  or  unentered  stills ;  upon  the  fourth  count  £500,  for  diatilliac 
spirits  without  a  licence ;  and  upon  the  fifth  count  £4,000,  for  removing  stock 
without  permiti.  At  the  trial  it  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
that  he  luid  not  incurred  the  penalties  sought  to  be  recovered  bv  the  crown 
on  the  first  and  fourUi  counts,  as  the  still  and  machinery  found  in  his 
possession  had  been  established  for  the  distillation  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
and  other  spirits  used  in  the  manufacture  of  low  wines,  for  chemical  pur- 
poses,  for  which  no  licence  was  necessarv.  Th^e  learned  judge,  however 
intimated  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  defendant's  liability,  and  directed 
the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  crown,  if  they  believed  the  evidence. 

In  the  Court  of  Ezdiequer,  on  Tuesday,  a  new  trial  was  asked  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  as  to  his  liability  on  the  fiat 
and  fourth  counts ;  and,  as  to  the  fifth  count,  to  reduce  the  damages,  as  tha 
somber  of  breaches  were  not  clearly  proved. 

The  Court  thought  there  ought  to  be  no  rule  upon  either  ground.  Every 
nan  having  a  still  in  his  possession  wss  liable  for  penalties  if  not  duly 
licensed  to  have  it ;  and  no  doubt  could  exist  that,  in  a  case  like  the  present 
where  spirits  were  manufactured  and  afterwards  sold,  such  a  manufacturer  of 
spirits  is  a  distiller,  who  should  be  duly  licensed.  The  legislature  must 
have  means  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spirits  without  a  licence,  and,  the  defendant 
being  thus  liable,  the  direction  of  the  learned  judge  was  right  As  to  the 
reduction  of  damages,  it  appeared,  on  looking  over  the  evidence,  that  there 
was  sufficient  proof  to  support  the  twenty  penalties  claimed  by  the  crowiit 
and,  therefore,  there  should  be  no  rule  on  that  subject  either. 

The  rule  was  accordingly  refused. — HmU  Packet,  Nov.  SO. 

BMVIVWm, 

Elbxbxts  of  Chemistrt,  including  (he  AppHcatiena  of  ^  Science  m  the 
Arts,  By  Thomas  Graham,  F.B.S.,  L.  and  E.,  Professor  of  Chemistiy 
in  University  College,  London  ;  President  of  the  Chemical  Society,  dkcl, 
Ac  Seoona  Edition,  entirely  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  with  addi- 
tional wood  engravings.  Part  L  H.  Bailli^,  Regent  Street.  Pftris  : 
J.  B.  BailUdfe.    Leipaic  :  T.  O.  WelgaL 

We  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  make  favourable  alia- 
sion  to  the  former  edition  of  the  work  before  ua,  that  a  lengthentd 
notice  of  this,  the  fire t  part  of  the  second  edition,  is  unnecessary. 
The  author  holds  the  highest  rank  among  the  Chemists  of  this 
country  ;  his  philosophical  investigations  have  largely  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  leading  principles  which 
characterize  the  modern  science  of  Chemistry,  and  his  sound  and 
clear  exposition  of  these  principles,  in  his  Elements  of  Ckemis'' 
try,  has  gained  for  that  work  a  deservedly  high  reputation  on 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
The  second  edition  contains  much  new  matter,  which  was  neces- 
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saiy  to  bring  it  ap  to  the  present  state  of  chemical  knowledge. 
The  part  under  notice,  treats  of  heat,  including  the  general 
properties  of  gases,  light,  chemical  nomenclature  and  notation, 
the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  atomic  theory,  and  isomorph- 
km.  The  chapter  on  the  properties  of  gases,  contains  the  results 
of  the  author's  recent  investigations  on  the  effusion  and  transpi- 
latioD  of  gases ;  there  is  also  an  extended  and  yaluable  table 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  gases  and  vapours. 

The  publication  of  the  work,  in  parts  of  unequal  size,  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  about  six  months.  We  intend  to 
notice  the  parts  as  they  appear. 

A  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thebafbutxcs  i  imcluding  the  Pre- 

'  paraHona  of  the  Pharmacopeeieu  of  London,  Edinburgh,  cmd  Dublin,  with 

wuuuf  new  Mtdkhiea,    By  J.  Fobbes  Botle,  MD.,  F.RS.,  Professor  of 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  King'*  College,  Loodon,  &a  Ac. 

London  :  John  Chnzdull,  Frinoes  Street,  Soho.   Small  8vo^  pp.  71& 

The  form  of  this  work  resembles  that  of  The  Mannal  of 
Chemistry  by  Professor  Fownes,  being  one  of  the  same  series. 
It  is  a  kind  of  work  which  has  hitherto  been  much  in  request,  as 
it  contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  pith  of  a  very  important 
and  comprehensive  subject,  and  is  offered  to  the  student  at  a 
price  which  is  much  below  its  intrinsic  value,  when  the  amount 
of  matter  and  the  style  in  which  the  work  is  got  up  are  taken 
into  consideration.  The  author  says  he  undertook  its  publica- 
tion, being 

**  Convinced  from  his  ezperienoe  as  a  teacher,  that  the  stadent  of 
Materia  Medica  required  something  systematic  to  study,  which,  brouc^t 
up  to  the  present  time,  should  be  sufficiently  full  for  information,  and  yet 
as  short  and  condensed  as  was  compatible  with  the  avoidance  of  being 
saperflciaL" 

We  think  he  has  in  this  respect  well  accomplished  the  object 
designed. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  consisting  of  twenty  pages,  is  de- 
TOted  to  an  explanation  of  the  subject,  a  description  of  some 
Pluirmaceuticsd  operations,  and  a  brief  exposition  of  the  nature 
of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  processes  subaequently 
described,  tending  to  show  that  Pharmacy  is  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  Chemistry. 

.  The  artkles  of  the  Materia  MedicA  are  divided  into  those 
derived  from  the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  king- 
doms.    These  are  treated  of  separately  in  the  above  order. 

The  Mineral  Materia  Medica  ia  arranged  in  the  manner 
adopted  in  most  chraiical  works.  It  contains  a  concise  yet  suf- 
ficiently explicit  description  of  what  are  commonly  called  the 
chemical  processes  of  the  three  British  Pharmaeoposias,  including 
nany  remedies,  such  as  the  citrates  of  iron^  wnich  are  exten- 
Mvely  ttsedy  but  have  not  yet  been  recognised  by  the  Colleges 
iffom  which  the  Pharmaooposiaa  emanate. 
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In  the  Vegetable  Materia  Medica,  a  botanical  arrangement  is 
adopted,  the  plants  yielding  the  several  articles  being  classed 
under  their  natural  orders,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  De 
Candolle.  This  part  of  the  work  is  embellished  with  some  reiy 
beautifully  executed  wood-cuts  by  Bagg,  which  add  much  to  its 
value,  especially  as  they  are  mostly  in  illustration  of  plants, 
or  taken  from  sources,  not  commonly  within  the  reach  of  the 
student.  There  are  about  one  hundred  cuU  of  this  description. 

The  Animal  Materia  Medica  is  classi6ed  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Grant's  ari:angement« 

The  author  had  previously  gained  a  high  reputation  as  an 
accomplished  botanist,  by  the  publication  of  his  Illuitraiums  of 
Himalayan  Botany ;  he  has  also  had  much  experience  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Materia  Medica  of  India,  having  been  engaged  by  the 
Medical  Board  of  Bengal,  while  residing  t^ere,  in  investigations 
connected  with  the  mMicines  indigenous  to  that  country.  On 
most  subjects  of  this  class  therefore  his  statements  will  be 
received  with  much  deference  and  authority.  He  has  also  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  pharmacological  knowledge 
through  the  pages  of  this  journal  (see  vol.  v.,  pp.  495  and  541), 
and  much  original  matter  of  an  equally  important  nature  will 
be  found  in  the  volume  under  notice,  in  the  articles  on  Senna, 
Rhubarb,  Asafcetida,  &c.  But  in  addition  to  these  subjects,  with 
refereuce  to  which  the  author  has  had  opportunities. for  obtaining 
much  correct  and  original  iuformation,  there  are  evidences 
throughout  the  work  that  the  author  has  well  selected  his  facts, 
from  the  most  authentid  sources. 

A  HuTORT  OF  ImrSNTioNs,  DxacovsiOES,  AND  Obioins.  By  JOHH 
Beckmakv,  Profuwr  of  Economy  in  the  Umvertity  of  G^tUMou  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  tgr  William  Johnston.  Fourth  Edition,  caie- 
ftilly  levised  and  enlarged  by  William  Francis,  Fh  J).,  F.L.S.,  &a,  and 
J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    London,  1846. 

In  our  number  for  August  we  briefly  adverted  to  this  work, 
reserving  our  notice  of  it  until  the  receipt  of  the  second  volume, 
which  has  now  reached  us.  The  book,  as  its  editors  inform  us, 
may  be  classed  as  a  compound  of  learned  research  and  light  read- 
ing, suitable  both  to  the  popular  reader  and  the  scholar.  In  order 
to  enhance  its  value  such  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original, 
as  seemed  necessary  to  bring  the  accounts  of  the  subjects  there 
treated  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

In  the  first  volume  some  curious  particulars  are  given  respect- 
infi^  alum.  Many  of  our  readers  are,  perhaps,  not  aware  that  this 
salt,  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  was  at  one  time  a  monopoly 
of  the  papal  see,  and  its  price  was  raised  to  such  a  pitch  by  the 
apostolical  chamber,  that  traders  found  an  advantage  in  sendinsf 
for  it  to  Turkey.  "  His  Holiness,  that  he  might  convert  this 
freedom  of  trade  into  a  sin,  and  prevent  it  by  the  terror  of  excom- 
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municatioo,  artfaUy  gave  out  that  he  meant  to  set  apart  the  in- 
come arising  from  hit  alum-works  to  the  defence  of  Christianity ; 
that  iSy  towards  carrying  on  war  against  the  Turks.  Prohibitions 
and  threats  now  followed  in  case  any  one  should  be  so  unchristian 
as  to  purchase  alum  from  the  infidels ;  but  every  person  was  at 
liberty  to  make  what  bargain  he  could  with  his  Holiness  for  this 
commodity/'  p.  195.  In  1604  indeed,  Roman  alum  had  risen 
to  such  an  exorbitant  price>  that  in  consequence  of  a  council  of 
inquiry,  instituted  by  Philip  the  Fair,  Archduke  of  Austria,  com- 
missions were  sent  to  Turkey  ;  but  scarcely  was  this  known  when 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  issued  against  him  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  This  pontiff^  however,  was  not  the  only  one  from 
whom  such  prohibitions  emanated  ;  bulls  of  the  like  kiod  were 
issued  also  by  Julius  III.,  Paul  IIL,  Paul  IV.,  Gregory  XIII., 
and  others. 

Among  other  articles  possessing  historical  or  scientific  interest, 
we  may  refer  to  those  on  ms^netic  cures,  secret  poisoning,  gold 
varnish,  sealing  wax,  sympathetic  ink,  cochineal,  verdigris, 
aurum  fulminans,  cobalt,  &c. 

Pages  326-340  are  occupied  with  some  very  quaint  research 
touching  Apothecaries,  a  term  corresponding  to  that  of  our 
Chemist  and  Druggist.  It  would  appear,  according  to  our  author, 
that  they  obtained  their  first  legal  establishment  by  the  v^ell-- 
known  medical  edict  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  issued  for  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

*'  By  that  edict  it  was  required  that  the  confectumarii  should  take  an  oath 
to  keep  by  them  fresh  and  sufficient  drugs,  and  to  make  up  medicines 
exactly  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  physicians,  and  a  price  was 
fixed  at  which  the  ttationarii  might  vend  medicine  so  prepared,  and  keep 
them  a  year  or  two  for  sale  in  a  public  shop  or  store.  The  physicians  at 
Salerno  had  the  inspection  of  the  tlationes^  which  were  not  to  be  established 
in  erery  place,  but  in  certain  towns.  The  confeetionarii  appear  to  have 
been  those  who  made  up  the  medicines  or  confectiones.  The  statio  was  the 
house  where  they  were  sold,  or,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  expression, 
the  apothecary's  shop  ;  and  the  tttUkmarii  seem  to  have  been  the  proprie- 
tors, or  those  who  had  the  care  of  selling  the  medicines,  llie  word  apotkeca 
seldom  occurs  in  that  edict ;  when  it  does,  it  signifies  the  warehouse  or 
repository  where  the  drugs  were  preserved.  I  however  find  no  proof  in  it 
that  the  physicians  at  that  time  sent  their  prescriptions  to  the /ttationea 
to  be  made  up.  It  appears  rather  that  the  eonfectUmarii  prepared  medidnes 
from  a  genenil  set  of  prescriptions  legally  authorised,  and  that  the  physi- 
cians selected  from  these  medicines,  kept  ready  for  use,  such  as  they  thought 
most  proper  to  be  administered  to  their  patients.  A  physician  who  had 
passed  an  examination,  and  obtained  a  licence  to  practise,  was  obliged  to 
swear  that  he  would  observe  yormom  cvarue  haetentu  observatam  ;  and  if  he 
found  quod  aUqms  confectionarius  minus  bene  conficiat^  he  was  obliged  to  give 
information  to  the  curia.  The  confectumarii  swore  that  they  would  make 
up  ccnfeetioneBt  secundum  pradieiam  formam.  It  was  necessary  that  electu- 
aries, syrups,  and  other  medicines,  should  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate 
from  a  physician  to  show  that  they  were  properly  prepared." 

The  second  volume  contains  a  learned  article  on  soap,  and  also 
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disquiffitions  oa  astnc,  manganese,  Migo^  hopt»  tal  aimBoniacv 
nUpetre»  artifi€ia4  ice,  tin^  and  steel.;  besides  ettrieua  lofonM* 
lion  00  a  ▼arieiy  toother  sidB^ta  likely  le>  iastmct  and:  iateieBt 
our  readers* 

Tbx  PbTATO  Plakt,  its  Uses  and  Properdeaj  toge&er  taWi  <Ae  dotuae  of  die 
Jhreant Mcindy^  theExtmawn of1haiIM$9tt9e  t^oAerPkmit,  As qusAonksf 
FoK^m  oantntg  tkertjrowi,  cmd  diighmtwmnmof  cmrtm§  that  Oifaiiii^|L  ^ 
AurwED  Snsi  FJL&.  &c^  &c   London*  1946.    8Te^p^l74. 

Wb  received  this  work  j«st  as  we  were  gobg  (x>  press,,  and 
bave  only  tkne  to  glance,  btiefly  at  ita  eontOBts* 

yku  Smee  believes  tkat  he  has  diaeo¥ered  the  csaase  of  the 
|)ietato-disease»  ia  the  injury  inflieted  oa  the  leares  of  the  pfauit 
by  aa  hemipterous  insect^  a  speeies  el  pJaat-teuee^  called  AphiM 
imitator.    We  shall,  however,  let  tbe  author  speak  for  himsdif : 

**  The  [potato]  plant  is  sulQect  to  death  at  varioas  parts,^  or  a  sort  oC 
vegetable  gangrene. 

**  This  death,  m  the  form  presented  hy  the  present  ^SKase,  is  influenced* 
hot  not  caosed,  by  heat,  Hght,  electricity,  moisture,  noSia,  and  manures. 

*^B  is,  however,  csoaed  hj  the  4pAw  voMtaicfr,  wUksh  pon^nres  the  ]at£, 
sucks  the  sap,  and  destroys  the  relation  between  the  1^  and  the  root,  thus 
causing  the  leaf  or  some  other  part  of  the  plant  to  become  gangrenous,  or 
in  other  words,  to  die. 

**  After  the  attack  of  the  rastator,  ftmgi  grow,  which  growtii  is  probably 
IB  many  cases  materially  assisted  by  the  prier  attack  of  the  aphia 

Assuming  that  the 
aphis  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  Mr.  S.  ex- 
amines at  great  length 
the  remedies  best 
adapted  for  it,  and  he 
recommends  siftingfine 
lime  over  potato  plants 
as.  soon  as  the  vastator 
appears. 

A  solution  of  poly- 
sulphuret  of  calcium, 
obtained  by  boiling 
lime  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  in  water,  is 
very  destructive  to 
aphides,  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed 
by  gardeners  for  this 
purpose.  The  author 
however,  omits  to  men- 
tion this  remedy. 

Whether  Mr.  Smee's 
opinions  be  correct  or 
not,  time  alone  will  de- 


tonnine.  la  «itlier  case,  bis  book  will  be  Taluable,  on  aocount 
of  the  great  variety  of  matters  oonaected  with  tbe  potato,  which 
it  contains.  He .  discusses  the  plant  botanically,  chemically, 
and  politically,  and  illustrates  bis  book  by  tea  plates,  containing 
a  &c-simile  of  Oerarde's  wood  eagraring  of  the  potato,  the 
structure  and  growth  of  the  plant,  the  fungi  on  diseased  potatoes, 
as  seen  by  Martins,  Berkeley,  and  himself,  and  figures  of  tbe 
Aphis  vastatOTf  as  well  as  of  the  insecU  which  destroy  it. 

Tes  Mkboscofic  AxATQUn  or  ram  Huxan  Bodt  m  BeaUk  and  Di^eeue^ 
ttiuBiraitdwUknimeromsDramngtmOolom'.  By  Ajtmum  Hxu.  Hassaix,. 
FJI.&,  lULOS.,  4to.  ice     Farts  1, 2, 8,aad4.    Samuel  fiigfaleyuss. 

The  microscope  is  an  endless  source  of  entertainment  and 
instruction ;  it  is  like  an  additional  sense,  which  developes  a  new 
world  to  the  yiew.  This  instrument  affords  to  the  Chemist  a 
valuable  aid  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  its  applications  to 
physiok^  are  of  still  greater  importance.  The  above  work 
contains  much  matter  hi^ly  interestmg  to  the  Chemist,  although 
it  is  more  especially  designed  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
studying  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 

GamsntT  akd  Fbtsbos  xr  BcLAHoir  to  Phtbioiioot  ari>  Patbukmt 
By  Babon  Jostus  Xaebiq«  MJ)^  F.R^^  &c  &c  London :  Bailli^ 
1B4S. 

Thb  great  German  master  of  organic  chemistry  has  in  the  pre- 
sent sraiall  treatise  undertaken  a  very  great  task,  that  of  investi- 
gating the  rules  of  right  reasoning,  in  applying  the  laws  of  cor- 
puscular and  elective  attraction  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
life  in  the  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  its  orzans.  Our  author 
probably  regards  himself  in  this  work  as  doing  for  the  medical 
profession  what  Bacon  achieved  for  the  philosophical  world  at 
large  ;  endowing  it,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  novum  organum  of 
research. 

He  begins  in  a  manner  sufficiently  simple,  with  a  chaplet  of 
truisms,  strung  together  in  short  paragraphs,  separated  by  capital 
titles  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  examples : 

1.  Development  of  the  natural  sciences,  where  we  are  told  that 
physics  consisted  at  first  of  unconnected  observations  and  expe- 
riments ;  but  he  should  have  added  that  these  were  most  rre- 
quently  so  incorrectly  made,  as  not  to  constitute  facts  as  a  solid 
basis  of  philosophy.  2.  In  his  second  section  we  are  informed 
that  when  two  or  more  &cts  were  made  to  bear  on  each  other, 
special  and  general  laws  were  deduced.  Before  adverting  to  the 
next  paragraph,  where  he  confounds  the  syllogistic  with  the  in- 
ductive plan  of  reasoning,  we  shall  insert  here  four  rules  worthy 
of  bis  attention. 
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1.  That  the  principles  oa  which  a  philosopher  sets  out  ia  his 
exposition  of  principles,  should  be  clearly  stated.  2.  That  they 
be  fully  warranted  as  deduced  from  real  facts.  3.  That  no  ex- 
traneous idea  flowing  from  the  ambiguity  of  language  be  admitted 
so  as  to  mislead  the  judgment.  4.  That  all  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  reasoning  be  distinctly  connected  with  each  other,  and  the 
final  one  or  conclusion,  with  the  whole,  so  that  the  truth  may  be 
clearly  established. 

*'  Many  branches  of  physics,  as  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  optics,  acoustics, 
the  theory  of  heat,  &c.,  haye  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  abstract  sciences, 
in  consequence  of  their  permitting  all  known  cases  of  the  phenomena  of 
motion,  air,  sound,  heat,  &c.,  to  be  traced  through  a  series  of  syllogisms  to 
certain  truths,  or  to  a  rery  small  number  of  undoubted  facts/'    Page  2. 

Now,  every  logician,  from  Bacon  downwards,  has  taught  that 
syllogism,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  detecting  false  reasoning, 
does  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  new  truth.  The  general 
law,  which  comprehends  and  classiGes  the  individual  scattered 
facts  of  science  is  always  derived  fronuahem  by  an  inductive 
process,  and  not  by  a  syllogistic  formula.  '*  Syllogismus  ex 
propositionibus  constat,  proporitiones  ex  verbis,  verba  notionum 
tessera  sunt.  Itaque  si  notianes  ipste  confuses  sint,  et  temere 
a  nebus  dbstractts  ;  nihil  in  us  qucs  superstruuntur  estjirmitu- 
dints.  Itaque  spes  est  una  in  inductione,  vera/*  *'  A  syllogism," 
says  Bacon,  "  consists  of  propositions,  propositions  of  words,  and 
words  are  the  marks  (signs)  of  notions.  Therefore,  if  the  notions 
themselves  be  confused,  and  rashly  abstracted  from  things,  there 
is  no  solidity  in  the  superstructure.  Hence,  there  is  no  hope  but 
in  a  true  induction.*' 

If  we  cannot  therefore  regard  the  great  Chemist  of  Giessen  as 
a  legislator  in  the  domains  of  scientific  logic,  we  readily  give  him 
credit  for  having  advanced  on  the  present  occasion  several  inge- 
nious views  in  physiology  and  pathology.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  titles  of  his  successive  paragraphs. 

**  Course  of  inyestigation— Pre-conceiTed  views  an  Impediment  to  inves- 
tigation--FhysiologT  as  a  deductiyescience—Inyestigation  pursued  accord- 
ing to  physiological  laws— The  difference  between  the  chemistry  of  the 
present  day  and  that  of  an  eariier  age— Point  of  view  assumed  by  many 
physiologists  at  the  present  day—Confdsion  of  effect  and  cause— False  ex- 
planation of  physical  properties — Every  phenomenon  of  nature  is  dependent 
on  more  than  one  cause — Chemical  combination— Different  effects  of  heat 
— ^The  separation  of  vital  effects  and  the  requisites  thereto— Continued 
disregard  of  these  principles— Indefinite  ideas  of  irritability  and  irritants 
^False  analogies— Typical  force  an  indefinite  idea— Liglit  considered  as  an 
irritant— Sound  as  an  irritant— False  idea  of  reaction— Verbal  explanation 
no  advance — Exercise  of  the  imagination  with  reference  to  observation-* 
Error  originates  in  false  observations  and  combinations— Observation— Ex- 
amples of  erroneous  observations— The  supposed  influence  of  the  moon  upon 
the  formation  of  dew— The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  evaporation 
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— Dilution  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  hy  nitrogen^The  i>ower  of 
the  son  in  attracting  water— The  idea  of  Boerhaaye  on  the  origin  of  the 
alkalies  in  plants — ^False  comparison  between  the  cohesive  force  of  crystal- 
lization, and  the  organic  force— Comparison  of  the  parasite  theory  with 
the  chemical  theoiy  of  contagion  and  putrefaction — ^Influence  of  mechanicEil 
motion  on  crystallization  and  crystallizing  solutions  of  salta— Influence  o£ 
it  on  sulphuret  of  mercury,  iodide  of  mercury,  and  iron,  and  on  the  indi- 
cation by  chemical  affinity — ^Heat  similar  to  the  action  of  a  mechanical 
force — ^Influence  of  the  condition  of  chemical  activity  upon  the  capa- 
city of  bodies  to  enter  into  combinations,  and  to  suffer  decomposition,  also 
upon  organic  substances — ^Decayed  wood— Relation  of  urea  and  hippuric 
add  to  urine — Influence  of  the  putrefaction  of  wood  on  the  oxidation  of 
hydrogen — The  flbrine  of  the  blood  and  yeast  act  similarly  towards  binoxide 
of  hydrogen— Relation  of  comlnned  organic  atoms  amongst  themselves— 
Futrisfaction— Affinity  not  the  cause  of  putrefaction — Decomposition  of 
amygdfdin  and  asparagin  by  putrefying  substances — The  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar — Also  by  animal  membrane— Fermentation  and  its  pro- 
perties— Different  degrees  of  putrefaction,  and  their  influence  upon  fermen- 
tation—Milk of  almonds  and  sugar — Caseine  and  sugar— Animal  membrane 
and  sugar— Influence  of  a  higher  temperature  upon  fermentation— Fusel 
(»1  from  sugar — Separation  of  the  sugar  similar  to  that  of  acetic  add, 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  heat— The  property  of  causing  fermentation  is 
common  to  all  compound  organic  atoms— Causes  of  the  change  of  form  and 
property  of  matter— Continuance  of  the  decomposition — Antiseptic  sub- 
stanceS'-Relation  of  arsensious  add  to  membranes— Extension  of  the  processes 
ci  putrefaction  Bxxd  fermentation  to  the  Uvlng  animal  body — What  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  term  products  of  disease— Antiseptic  substances  retard  the 
extension  of  contagion  and  miasma — ^Putrefactive  processes  as  causes  of 
contagious  diseases — A  challenge  to  investigation— The  parasite  theoiy — 
The  itch  is  a  contagious  disease  propagated  by  an  animal — Contagious 
diseases  not  communicated  by  animalcules— Parasites  in  the  bodies  of  the 
higher  dasses  of  animals — Muscardine— Parasites  in  animals  and  plants — 
False  views  of  the  causes  of  putrefaction  are  the  foundation  of  the  parasite 
theory — ^Fungl-aiid  infusoria  do  not  occasion  putre^tion — Opposition  be- 
tween putrefaction  and  the  process  of  life — ^Fungi  and  infusoria  are  sub- 
ject^ to  putre&ction,  fermentation,  and  destruction,  and  they  are  the 
attendants,  but  not  theorigmators,  of  the  process  of  putre&ction,  but  they 
hasten  the  process  of  putrefaction  and  corruption,  by  which  means  they 
become  tide  enemies  of  the  process  of  putrefaction— The  nature  of  yeast — 
Rctetions  of  the  yeast  in  solutions  of  sugar,  in  grape  juice,  and  in  beer 
wort — The  formation  of  yeast,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  add  are  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other  —  Yibriones  in  the  urine — Fungi  contain 
sugar— Change  in  the  process  of  putre&ction  in  heated  air — ^A  storm  and 
the  barometer— Symptoms  of  fever— Must  not  be  regarded  as  the  causes 
from  whence  it  arises— Henle's  explanation  of  fever^What  course  must  be 
pursued  in  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  fever— Connexion  of  the 
Bpmal  cord  with  the  effects  of  motions,  reg^ilar  and  irregular— Animal  life 
in  regard  to  motion — Rdatton  of  heat  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air— Errone- 
ous condusions  drawn  from  bringing  one  cause  too  prominently  forward — 
Correction  of  Schldden's  view — The  means  of  motion  are  by  communica- 
tion, by  attraction  and  repulsion,  by  chemical  processes,  bv  putrefaction  and 
fermentation— Point  of  contact  between  physiology  and  chemistry — De- 
viation of  chemical  and  medianical  laws  firam  the  vital— Relation  of  the 
properties  of  dements  to  those  of  their  combinations — The  chemical  forces 
of  the  elements  have  a  share  in  the  vital  properties — ^The  rdation  of  the 
wdghts  of  the  dements  to  chemical  combination — ^Universality  of  the  laws 
of  mutual  dependence  in  natural  phenomena— How  to  know  the  rdation— 
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Bzimplefl  of  the  laws  uf  dependence  in  praanire  and  bailiag  point,  and 
th^  are  distinct  from  the  canaes  hy  which  these  phenomena  are  effected — 
The  helling  point,  the  specific  graTity,  and  the  oompositioa  of  a  hodj  stand 
in  relations  of  dependence  to  each  other — Specific  heat  and  atomic  weight 
— Specific  heat  and  tone  of  gases-^EleGtrici^  and  magnetism— Magnetism 
and  heat— Magnetism  and  diemicsl  foroe— vital  forces  are  no  exception ta 
a  law  of  natnre — ^Anatomy  most  essential,  but  not  alone  snfflcient,  nor 
Ghemisty— Relations  of  dependence  cannot  he  established  by  a  nnmerical 
system — Chemical  rdations  between  urea,  nxic  acid,  jUimf^'n^  and  oxalic 
add — Chemical  ibmniUe  ? — ^Tfaeir  importance— Beasons  to  stvuly  decooH 
positions — ^MisnseofformiiUe — Hopes. 

Such  is  the  ad  capiandum  list  of  speculations  here  oflfered  by 
the  learned  Baron  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  British  public ; 
ID  which  nothing  is  at  first  sight  more  startling  than  their  strange 
medley  and  the  juxta-position  of  their  enigmatic  titles. 

An  Hast  Intboductioh  to  Cheusxkt.  Bv  Gborge  Spabkeb,  htU  Madnu 
Curil  Service.  Second  Edition.  London:  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Are 
Maria  Lane,  small  8yo,  pp.  184. 

This  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  application  of  Chemistry  to 
the  explanation  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  it  is  cal* 
culated  to  awaken  inquiries  in  the  mtnds  of  young  persons,  aa  to 
the  rationale  of  the  changes  which  are  constanUy  occurring  in 
the  material  world ;  and,  by  a  aeries  of  simple  anid  inexpensiTe 
experiments,  to  trace  many  of  these  to  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  It  differs  from  some  other  works,  haying  a  nmilar 
object,  in  the  subject  being  treated  analytically  rather  than 
syntheticall V, — that  is  to  sav,  instead  ct  commencmg  by  describ* 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  then  applying 
these  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  the  phenomena  are  first 
stated,  and  the  explanations  sought  by  experiment 

We  think  it  a  useful  Uttla  book,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

Tee  CHSHXSTii  Covhtbb  Covpaiviok  t  er  oospMi  ntaU  iVioif  Book. 
Compiled  for  the  Leieeeierehire  AMMKWiwiief  OieoiuU  aod  JDruggido.  ^y 
JoBK  GoDDABD.  Second  Edison,  revised  and  enlarged.  London  8 
Messrs.  Bsiday  and  Sons,  95,  Fanringdon  Street. 

The  present  edition  of  this  useful  little  book  is  mucb  enlarged 
and  improved.     We  defer  onr  notice  of  it  until  next  month, 

QvAaAKTiNE  AND  THX  Flaoob.  A  Pamphlet.  Pp.  60.  Bj  Gatxh 
IfzutAT,  M.D.,  Ac  Samuel  Highly,  SS,  Sleet  Street,  London  $  Bather- 
land  and  Knox,  Sdinhor^ ;  Hodges  and  Smith,  I>ahlini  Bafliite^ 
Paiis. 

MgrorciT.  Education  :  Two  Lectures,  By  Wixxiam  Augustus  Out, 
M3.,  Cantah.  Delivered  at  King's  CoBege,  London,  Session  1846-7,  and 
chl842.    Pp.64.    H. Benshaw, S56«  Strand. 

ImmucnoKs  vest  ICaxopo  Umfbbmxiitxd  Bbxaa.   By  A  Prskuic 

lIurdEditioB.   London:  Taylor  and  Waitan. 
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Dr.  Collier's  Quinine  Wine. — Dr.  Collier  informs  ns  that  he  now  re« 
QomioeDidfl  eighteen  grains  of  quinine  to  a  bottle  of  orange  wine,  instead  of 
fifteen*  adding  in  a  note :  **  for  Tery  deKcate  stomachs  half  the  proportioa  of 
quinine  will  suffice.** 

Db.  WAKflBBOuoH  scuds  US  the  following  formula  for  a  Puroathtb 
PowoBB*  either  for  children  or  adults,  resembling  Basilic  powder :  obserring 
that  the  ja]^p  is  a  good  addition,  and  that  he  prefers  antimonial  powder  to  the 
"  washed  caJx  of  antimony/* 

R  FuIy.  Jalapa 

— *  Scammon. 

■  ■MM  AntunonJalis 

«*-*  Potassc  Supertart* 

Hydrarg.  Chloridi.    Partes  aequales.    Misce. 

We  are  obliged  by  the  oommunicationy  although  the  subject  is  rather  a 
medical  one. 

Dbcoctux  Alobs  Coxposituiiw— Mr.  E.  H.  De  Philipe^  in  reference  to 
Mme  romarics  by  Mr.  Westall  in  our  last  number,  obserres  that  the  liberty 
allowed  by  the  CoUe^e  to  Tary  the  processes  proTlded  the  results  be  correct^ 
applies  only  to  Chanucals,  and  not  to  Decoctions*  &c  [The  term  used  by 
itr.  Phillips  is  "*  medicines,"  and  we  think  it  applies  to  any  preparation  in 
which  €tn  desired  result  may  be  obtained  by  an  improred  method].—* 
A,  P.  S*  (Cheltenham)  obserres,  that  by  adheriog  strictly  to  the  Pharmaco- 
poeis,  he  finds  diat  the  preparation  will  keep  fbr  eighteen  months  or  m<n% 
and  considers  that  it  ought  not  to  be  as  dear  as  a  tincture,  as  the  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms  is  ordered  to  be  added  aftet  the  deeo«tion  is  strained^ 
which  occasions  some  little  deposit— Mr.  J.  P.  Leach  on  the  contrary  ob- 
senres,  ^  In  Phillips's  translation  it  is  said  '  Decoctions  oug^t  always  to  be 
strained  hot^  because  certain  principles  which  are  dissolved  b^  hot  water  are 
deposited  on  cooling;'  but  I  do  not  think  this  remark  applies  to  the  com* 
poond  decoction  of  aloes,  ai^  on  examination,  the  sediment  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  mucilaginous  matter,  with  the  impurities  aXwavs  found  in  the  aloee 
and  liquorice.  After  the  addition  of  the  tincture,  the  decoction  should  be 
set  aside  for  some  days,  during  which  time  a  bulky  precipitate  of  inert  rege- 
table  matter  is  thrown  down— this  should  be  separated  by  a  filter,  and  tike 
liqindis  tiien  ready  fiNrute.  By  tins  process,  which  does  not  essentially  dif- 
fer from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  a.  beauiiftilly  bricht  and  dear  decoction  is 
obtained,  which  is  not  at  all  prone  to  change^"  [The  above  corre^KmdentB 
having  condemned  Mr.  Westall's  process,  we  have  again  considered  it,  and 
are  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  censure ;  nor  could  we  give  a  decided  opinion 
oa  the  subject  without  some  investigation  of  the  result,  both  in  the  treeh 
state  and  after  having  been  kept  for  some  time.  The  suggestion  was  inserted 
on  the  authority  of  the  author,  who  states  his  e^erienccj 

R.  K. — The  sample  of  gum  appears  to  be  genuine,  although  not  of  the  best 
^[uality. 

**  CotbktbtJ*— For  some  account  of  beberine,  see  voL  v.,  p.  228.  The 
sulphate  of  beberine  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Uowaid  and  Cob»  of  Stratfesd, 
and  we  believe  also  by  other  chemical  manufacturers. 

V.H. — The  subject  is  at  this  time  under  consideration. 

Z. — Naples  soap  is  a  potash  soap  made  with  olive  oil.  We  are  not  aware 
what  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  process. 
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"  A  LBABNBR.'*^Pho8p]iorQa  liquefies  at  a  temperature  of  106«.  The 
water  must  therefore  be  at  that  temperature. 

A.  L.  B. — Lotions  and  ii^ections  containing  precipitates  should  not  be 
filtered  without  instructions  to  that  effect  in  the  prescription. 

M.  P.  S. — The  mixture  of  lytharge,  &c,  is  not  likely  to  produce  the  effect 
alluded  to. 

An  Assocxatb.— Eztractum  cathartlcum  is  an  old  name  (1746)  for  ezt. 
coloc.  CO.  Dried  lemon-peel  is  frequently  substituted  for  fresh*  half  the 
quantity  being  used. 

A.  D.  G.  JAKES  Wilson. — (I.)  Tincture  of  cochineal  may  be  made  of 
any  strength  desired  by  macerating  powdered  cochineal  in  rectified  spirit  of 
wine.— (2.)  A  liquid  called  "  bloom  of  roses^  is  made  by  dissolying  carmine 
in  solution  of  ammonia.— (3.)  Acetate  of  lead.— (4.)  The  question  is 
entirely  medical. 

A.  B.  C.  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

A  Membbb. — (1.)  The  only  Act  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  the  Apothe- 
caries' Act  of  1815. — (2.)  All  the  information  required  may  be  found  mTOl. 
T,  page  532. 

*'  An  Obsbbyeb*'  is  "  surprised  that  the  Phabmaobutxcal  Socxbtt 
should  be  so  reluctant  to  abridge  the  hours  of  labour,"  and  seems  to  consi- 
der that  this  arises  from  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  **  midnight  trading;"  [We 
hope  the  facts  stated  in  our  article  on  the  subject  in  this  number  will  con- 
Tlnce  our  correspondent  that  he  is  mistaken  in  his  inference.] 

A  Mbmbbr^  who  informs  us  that  he  has  been  abore  twenty  years  in  busi- 
ness, is  opposed  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours,  unless  some  plan  can  be 
adopted  for  the  improrement  of  young  men  in  the  eyening,  obsenring  that 
**  the  palid  countenance  and  lack  lustre  eyes,"  are  more  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned  by  idle  and  dissipated  habits  in  the  erening;  than  by  any  other  cause. 
fie  recommends  an  hour  or  two  to  be  given  for  exercise  in  the  morning,  and 
as  much  time  as  possible  to  be  allowed  for  reading  and  study  in  the  evening. 

Several  other  correspondents  have  addressed  us  on  the  subject,  in  favour 
of  shortening  the  hours  of  business. 

A.  P.  S.r— In  order  to  answer  the  question  confidently,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  analyse  the  substance. 

E.  A.-~We  shall  make  inauiry  on  the  subject,  but  believe  our  oonet* 
pendent  has  been  misinformea. 

F.  K.  (Stratford)^  1.)  The  firee  nitrous,  or  nitric  acid  in  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre,  produces  the  same  reaction  on-hydriodic  aoid  that  iodic  acid  does.— 
(2.)  See  page  264  of  this  number. 

We  hate  heard  a  rumour,  that  informations  have  been  laid  against  some* 
Chemists  for  selling  lozenges,  by  the  ounce,  without  a  stamp.  If  any  cases 
of  this  kind  have  occurred  we  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  particulars. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princea Street,  SoUo. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  The  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  30th  of  the  month. 
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SPECIAL  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

When  describing  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  Education  which 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  adopted  as  constituting  the 
official  qualification  of  the  dispenser  of  medicines,  we  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  avoiding  a  departure  from  the  strictly  pharma- 
ceuticfid  character  of  this  qualiHcation.     The  experience  of  our 

Sredecessors,  the  Apothecaries  of  the  last  century,  is  sufficient  to 
emonstrate  the  impolicy  of  extending  our  curriculum  of  education 
beyond  the  proper  functions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  It 
is  not  desirable  either  for  the  credit  of  the  profession  of  Pharmacy, 
or  the  interests  of  its  representatives,  that  they  should  become  a 
body  of  Medical  Practitioners.  The  wants  of  the  public  require 
a  class  of  pharmaceutists,  and  in  order  to  maintfun  such  a  class  In 
its  integrity,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  official  pharmaceu- 
tical qualification  should  be  isolated  and  clearly  denned.  Any 
departure  from  this  line  of  policy,  besides  being  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  our  body,  would  inevitably  draw  down  upon  us  the 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  whole  medical  profession. 

Our  observations  on  this  subject,  in  our  last  number,  have  been 
misunderstood  by  some  of  our  readers,  who  appear  to  imagine^ 
that  in  placing  a  limit  on  pharmaceutical  education,  we  proposed 
to  reduce  the  Chemist  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  automatoa 
and  mechanical  compounder  of  medicines,  denying  him  the  privilege- 
of  cultivating  his  mind  or  extending  his  experience  in  any  other 
direction.  These  objections  are  raised  chieny  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  counter-practice,  which  was  settled  long  ago. 

After  all  that  has  been  stated  on  the  subject  in  this  journal,  we 
are  surprised  that  such  a  misconception  should  exist  in  the  mindff 
of  any  of  our  readers.  We  have  always  contended,  and  frequently 
proved  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  that  since  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chemist 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  properties  and  doses  of  medicines,  he  is 
obliged  to  administer  simple  remedies  occasionally,  and  to  answer 
the  mqmries  of  patients  not  in  a  medical  capacity,  but  in  cases 
where  no  medical  advice  is  required.  If  this  be  an  evil,  it  is  a 
necessary  one,  and  the  public  are  responsible,  since  they  insist 
upon  receiving  such  information  as  the  Chemist  is  able  to  give. 
So  long  as  patients  are  allowed  by  law  to  take  medicine  without 
any  advice  at  all,  those  who  sell  it  will  be  expected  and  obliged  to 
give  general  instructions  as  to  the  dose,  and  will  be  sometimes 
applied  to  for  advice  in  trifling  cases. 
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The  performance  of  thisdatj  is  not  of  necessity  an  infringement 
on  the  office  of  the  medical  practitioner,  as  it  implies  no  more  than 
the  privilege  enjoyed  by  every  mother  of  a  family,  and  by  every 
clergyman  in  a  parish  who  may  keep  a  medicine  chest.  The 
qnalified  Chemist  has  often  the  opportunity  of  inducing  patients 
to  obtain  medical  advice,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  aware 
of  the  necessity ;  and  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  respon- 
sibility incurred  by  prescribing,  is  the  greatest  security  the  public 
could  enjoy  against  uie  abuse  of  the  privilege  under  consideration. 
Whenever  a  Chemist  undertakes  the  regular  treatment  of  cases, 
inducing  patients  to  believe  that  he  is  a  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner, we  consider  that  he  exceeds  his  province,  and  becomes  a 
quack ;  but  when  in  the  capaci^  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  he 
ffives  general  instructions,  or  administers  a  simple  remedy  in  a  caM 
in  which  the  mother  of  a  ifamily  might  have  done  the  same,  he  does 
no  more  than  his  duty.  In  the  present  state  of  public  habit  and 
prejudice,  no  further  restriction  can  be  imposed,  notwithstanding 
all  the  visionary  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  an  Utopian 
system  of  perfection. 

But  the  admission  that  some  discretionary  power  in  this  respect 
must  be  allowed  to  the  Chemist,  does  not  militate  against  the  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  a  legalised  qualification  ptu*ely  pharmaceu- 
tical. In  each  branch  of  the  profession  the  qualification  represents 
the  nature  of  the  education  implied.  A  degree  in  physic  does 
not  give  a  qualification  in  surgery,  neither  does  the  College  of 
Surgeons  grant  medical  degrees,  although  the  Members  of  each 
of  these  bodies  must  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  branch 
of  education  specially  professed  by  the  other. 

The  three  branches  of  the  profession,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Pharmacy,  are  so  much  connected  in  many  of  their  details  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  person  to  be  fully  competent  in  one  of  these 
departments  without  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance 
with  the  others.  At  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  each  as  a 
distinct  branch  is  desirable,  on  account  of  the  admitted  advantages 
of  the  division  of  labour. 

In  the  case  of  the  Physician  and  Surgeon  no  legal  obstacle 
exists  to  the  encroachment  of  the  one  practitioner  on  the  special 
functions  of  the  other.  Whatever  distinction  is  observed  is 
founded  on  medical  etiquette  rather  than  on  legal  prohibition,  and 
in  private  practice  is  not  unfrequently  violated.  Each  practitioner 
has  the  option  of  selecting  any  branch  of  practice  which  he  may 
prefer,  or  diverging  in  any  other  direction  according  to  circum- 
stances. All  that  the  law  requires  or  ought  to  require,  is  that 
those  who  undertake  an  office  are  qualified  to  perform  it. 

The  Chemist  is  under  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect.  He  may 
find,  after  having  commenced  business,  that  his  occupation  is  not 
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m  acoordanee  with  Ids  taste— he  would  prefer  medical  praetioe, 
and  wishes  to  become  a  General  Practitioner.  Common  sense 
would  say  let  him  become  qualified  and  pass  an  examination.  The 
law  says,  No! — a  candidate  may  be  possessed  of  the  highest 
attainments,  he  may  have  studied  in  one  of  the  best  schools,  his 
character  may  be  unimpeachable — ^yet  he  cannot  be  admitted  to 
examination  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  because  he  has  not  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  an  Apothecary !  He  has  no  alter- 
native, but  either  to  evade  the  law,  or  to  relinquish  the  idea  of 
following  the  profession  for  which  he  has  qualified  himself.  This 
ia  an  injustice,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  induces  some 
persons  to  practise  illegally  under  the  assumed  name  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  who  would  otherwise  gladly  submit  to  the  test  of 
examination. 

The  special  education  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  the 
foundation  of  the  education  of  the  Medical  Practitioner ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  some  of  our  brethren  aspire  to  en- 
croach on  what  they  consider  to  be  the  higher  grade.  We  still 
think  this  is  a  mistake,  originating  in  the  degraded  state  of 
Pharmacy  in  this  country,  and  ibstered  by  the  rivalry  existing 
between  Chemists  atfd  shopkeeping  Apothecaries. 


PHARMACY  IN  BELGIUM. 

As  early  as  the  year  1641,  Pharmacy  was  recognised  by  law  in 
Belgium,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  profession,  and  all  persons, 
except  legally  qualified  PharmacienSy  were  prohibited  from  pre- 
paring or  selling  pharmaceutical  preparations.  This  law  was  on 
the  principle  recognised  by  Fourcroy,  when  he  says,  ^' Every 
person  should  perform  6nly  that  for  which  he  is  competent  in  those 
professions  and  trades  in  which  health  and  life  are  concerned.'' 
The  prohibition  extended  to  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  it  being 
considered  that  their  qualification  to  prescribe  did  not  imply  a 
competence  to  practise  Pharmacy.  The  division  of  the  profession 
into  the  three  departments.  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy, 
was  thus  enforced  two  hundred  years  ago  in  Belgium,  and  the 
propriety  of  defining  the  limits  of  each  branch  was  admitted. 

Some  exceptions,  however,  were  made  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  public  in  particular  cases.  In  small  villages,  in 
which  there  was  no  Pkarmacien,  the  officiers  de  santk  (a  class  of 
persons  possessing  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  Pharmacy)  were 
allowed  to  sell  mecficines,  and  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to 
Surgeons  in  the  country,  in  cases  of  accidents  or  other  sudden 
emergencies.  In  1818,  a  law  was  introduced,  permitting  Phy- 
sicians to  supply  medicines  to  syphilitic  patients,  on  account  of  tne 
repugnance  of  some  of  these  patients  to  apply  at  a  public  shop  : 
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country  Surgeons  were  relieved  from  tlie  restriction  respecting^ 
the  supply  of  medicines,  and  Surgeons  in  large  towns  were  allowed 
to  furnisa  external  remedies.  The  privilege  in  the  case  of  country 
Surgeons,  did  not  apply  to  places  where  Phamiadens  were 
estfl£hshed. 

These  innovations  on  the  province  of  the  Pharmaciens,  have 
been,  and  still  are,  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance,  and  rather 
a  warm  controversy  has  prevailed  on  the  subject  for  several  years 
past.  No  alteration,  however,  has  taken  place,  for  the  law  being 
m  favour  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  has  been  warmly  sup- 
ported by  those  bodies,  while  the  PharmacienSy  not  being  united 
or  organised,  had,  until  lately,  but  little,  if  auy,  power  or  influence 
on  their  side. 

In  the  year  1835^  a  society  was  established  at  Antwerp,  entitled 
Societe  Libre  des  Pharmaciens^  the  object  of  which  institution 
was,  the  protection  of  the  general  interests  of  the  body,  and  the 
reform  of  abuses.  Ten  years  afterwards,  the  society  was  re- 
-  modelled,  under  the  title  of  the  Sociefe  de  Pharmacie  d^Anvers. 
The  objects  of  this  institution  are  stated  to  be — to  establish  among 
ilie  Members  a  spint  of  union  and  cordiality  (confrateimite) — to 
cultivate  pharmaceutical  science,  and  co-operate  in  its  advance- 
ment— to  protect  the  rights  of  Pharmaciens — to  banish  all  abuses 
from  the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  and  to  confer  on  this  profession 
aJl  the  amelioration  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

The  society  consists  entirely  of  Pharmaciens^  none  who  sell  or 
advertise  secret  remedies  are  admitted,  and  any  Members  found 
guilty  of  this  offence  are  expelled.  Besides  the  ordinary  Mem." 
ber^y  there  are  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  permanent  Honorary  President, 
and  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,, 
and  Treasurer,  annually  elected. 

The  ordinary  meetings  are  held  twice  in  the  month,  from  eight 
until  ten  in  the  evening.  The  Members  are  obliged  to  attend,  or 
to  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  centimes,  unless  a  satisfEu^tory  cause  of 
absence  be  assigned.  The  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members 
are  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions, but  not  to  vote.  The  business  of  the  ordinary  meetings 
consists  in  electing  Members,  reading  scientific  papers,  and  dis- 
cussing any  subjects  relating  to  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  society  publishes  a  monthly  journal,  entitied.  Journal  de 
Pharmacie^  public  par  la  Societe  de  Pharmacie  dJnvers^  edited 
by  a  Committee,  consistbg  of  Messrs.  Acar,  Molyn,  Pypers, 
Siroux,  Vanderheyden,  and  Verbert.  It  has  also  a  Library,  and 
the  books  are  circulated  among  the  Members  under  proper  regula- 
tions.    The  society  has  a  dep6t  of  medicines,  chiefly  those  not  much 

*  Membres  eflEectils. 
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in  use,  or  recently  introduced,  as  well  as  mineral  waters,  which  are 
supplied  to  the  Members  on  terms  just  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses.  Instruments  and  apparatus  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
Members,  who  are  required  to  replace  or  repair  any  which  may  be 
injured  while  in  their  charge.  A  complete  set  of  pure  tests  is 
provided  for  the  examination  of  various  substances  or  preparations. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Society  is,  nominally,  six  francs, 
but  the  actual  amount  is  indefinite,  on  account  of  the  fines  for 
non-attendance,  and  a  variety  of  other  transgressions  of  the  rules. 

The  above  is  a  brief  outlme  of  the  Society,  as  remodelled  in 
March,  1845. 

During  the  previous  year,  M.  J.  H.  I.  Pypers,  the  Secretary, 
produced  a  volume  (219  pages  8vo)  entitled  Consideraiions  sur 
la  Legislation  Pharmaceutigue  Beige,  which  was  adopted  and 
published  by  the  original  Society.  This  work  contains  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  existing  regulations  in  the  profession,  the 
abuses  which  prevail,  and  the  controversies  between  the  several 
parties,  with  many  excellent  observations  and  suggestions,  which 
are  well  supported  by  argument.  The  attention  of  the  Phar^ 
maciens  in  general,  having  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  the 
importance  of  a  more  extensive  union  and  co-operation  having 
been  pointed  out,  a  stimulus  was  thus  g^ven  to  the  institution, 
ihe  objects  of  which  were  extended  as  above  stated.  The  journal 
was  commenced  in  January,  1845,  and  we  have  been  much  in- 
terested with  the  information  contained  in  its  successive  numbers 
up  to  the  present  time,  respecting  the  progress  of  our  brethren 
in  Belgium  in  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy,  the  reform  of  abuses, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  cordial  feeling  among  the  Members  of 
the  body. 

The  spirit  of  co-operation  and  improvement  has  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  During  the  last  two  years,  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  de  Fharmacie  of  Antwerp,  have  been  endeavouring 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  general  union,  and  in  the  number 
for  June,  1846,  we  are  informed  that  this  has  taken  place.  It  is 
stated  that  the  creation  of  local  societies  in  various  places,  had 
not  only  encouraged  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  but  had 
convinced  them  that  in  order  to  ensure  unity  of  purpose,  and  con- 
sistency in  operations,  a  consolidation  of  the  influence  of  the  whole 
body  was  essential.  Accordingly,  a  convocation  was  fixed  for  the 
8th  of  June,  and  delegates  of  the  several  local  societies  were 
summoned  to  attend.  M.  Pasquier,  of  Liege,  proposed  a  form  of 
regulations,  the  substance  of  which  was  adopted.  The  Association 
consists  of  delegates  from  the  different  societies  of  Pharmacy  of 
ihe  kingdom,  the  oldest  Member  being  the  Honorary  President, 
and  the  management  being  vested  in  a  President,  a  general  Secre- 
tary, and  a  Secretary  from  each  of  the  local  societies.     Regulations 
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are  adopted  for  ensuring  the  proper  representation  of  each 
district,  and  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association.  The  first  object  in  Tiew,  is  the  general 
petitioning  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  (the  House  of  Par- 
liament) for  a  reform  in  the  law  relating  to  Pharmacy  in  Belgium. 
The  Journal  de  Pharmacie  of  Antwerp  is  recognised  as  the 
organ  of  the  Association,  in  which  its  proceedings  are  published, 
and  its  general  objects  discussed  and'  promulgated.  M.  Verber 
was  appointed  Honorary  President,  M.  Sirouz,  President,  M. 
Pypers,  General  Secretary.  The  second  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  held  at  Brussels,  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  a  Com* 
mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  petition  containing  a  digest  of 
ihe  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  the  desired  reform. 

A  petition  is  published  in  the  Antwerp  Journal  de  Pharmacie 
of  October,  which  states,  that  for  more  than  twenty- five  years, 
the  Pharmaciens  have  continually  petitioned  the  legislature  for  s 
repeal  of  the  laws  of  the  12th  of  March  and  31st  of  May,  1818, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
pharmaceutical  department,  and  which  is  represented  as  being  ft 
retrograde  movement,  reducing  the  profession  to  a  stat«  of  con* 
fusion,  degrading  to  its  members,  and  prejudicial  to  the  public.  It 
is  said,  that  although  the  laws  in  Belgium  are  in  general  worthy 
to  be  considered  a  model  for  other  nations,  the  legislation  respecting 
Pharmacy  is  much  inferior  to  that  in  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia ;  that  while  England 
is  endeavouring  to  introduce  reformed  legislation  in  this  department^ 
and  Holland  has  commenced  a  similar  undertaking,  Belgium,  haa, 
for  some  years  past,  remained  stationary.  The  laws  formeriy 
existing  for  the  protection  of  Pharmaciens,  are  not  propeiiy 
enforced,  and  not  only  are  herborists,  grocers,  confectioners,  and 
Other  tradesmen  invading  the  province  of  Pharmacy  ;  but  Physidans 
and  Surgeons,  availing  themselves  of  the  liberty  granted  to  them 
by  the  law  of  1818,  are  encroaching,  whenever  it  answers  their 
purpose  in  a  manner  which  was  not  contemplated  when  that  law 
was  passed.  The  Phai  madenSy  thus  injured  on  both  sides,  and 
driven  from  necessity  to  a  ruinous  competition,  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  various  other  branches  of  commerce,  in  order  to  gain  a 
subsistence,  and  are  unable  to  follow  tlieir  own  profession  in  a 
manner  conducive  to  their  own  credit  and  the  public  welfare. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  alterations  which  are 
desired  : — That  the  pharmaceutical  education  should  be  so  organ* 
iaed  as  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  actual  state  of  Pharmacea-* 
tical  science — that  in  future  none  should  be  admitted  but  Doctors 
in  Pharmacy f  who  have  passed  a  public  examination  beiV>re  a 
central  board,  after  having  obtained  the  previous  grade  of  Candi* 
date  in  Sciences  i  and  that  the  title  of  Doctor  in  Pharmaep 
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Aould  be  also  granted  to  existing  Pharmaciens  who  should  pro* 
duce  satisfactory  theses  on  pharmaceutical  subjects  —  that  the 
number  of  Pharmaciens  should  be  limited  according  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  That  Pharmaciens  legally  authorised  should  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  selling  medicines ;  that  the  dispensaries  of 
hospitals,  prisons,  &c.,  should  be  conducted  by  Pharmaciens  ; 
that  the  announcement  or  sale  of  secret  medicines  should  be 
altogether  prohibited  by  law,  as  well  as  the  publication  of  report^ 
of  cures  and  modes  of  treatment  in  political  journab  or  hand- 
bills. 

This  scheme  of  pharmaceutical  reform  in  some  respects  resem- 
bles that  which  has  been  proposed  in  our  own  country.  The 
primary  object  relates  to  education  and  examination,  and  the  two 
grades  suggested  correspond  with  the  major  and  minor  examina- 
tions established  by  the  Phabmaceutical  Societt.  To  this 
proposition  no  objection  could  reasonably  be  urs^ed  :  it  is  simply 
a  means  of  ensuring^the  competence  of  all  those  who  fill  the 
responsible  station  of  recognised  dispensers  of  medicine. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  Pharmaciens  according  to  the 
population,  is  a  regulation  which  prevails  in  Germany,  Russia^ 
and  some  other  nations  in  Europe.  From  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  diumed  in  Belgium  we  may  infer  that  the  principles  of  free 
trade  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  that  country  as  they  are  in  Great 
Britain,  where  such  a  proposal  could  not  be  entertamed. 

With  respect  to  the  prohibition  against  ail  secret  medidnes,  we 
may  observe  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  most 
European  nations,  although  it  is  enforced  more  rigorously  in 
some  than  in  others. 

On  reviewing  the  progress  of  our  brethren  in  Belgium,  and 
the  course  they  have  adopted,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  influenced  in  some  measure  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, and  that  the  success  of  the  Phaemaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  may  have  had  some  share  in  stimulating  our  neigh- 
bours to  similar  exertion,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own  body 
has  been  assisted  and  encouraged  by  observing  the  progress  o£ 
Pharmacy  abroad.  This  kind  of  emulation  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  Chemists  of  various  nations  is  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  all  parties,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  Pharmacy  generally.  An  acquaintance  with  the  passing  events 
above  noticed  should  stimulate  our  membei-s  to  persevere.  We 
ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  proceedings  which  take 
place  in  one  country  are  observed  and  canvassed  in  others,  and  that 
having  embarked  in  an  undertaking,  we  can  neither  recede  nor 
xemain  stationary  until  it  is  accomplished,  without  involving  our 
profession  in  national  dis^rrace.  By  means  of  the  Phabmaceu- 
tical SociETf  we  have  hud  the  foundation  of  the  reform  which 
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has  been  so  long  required ;  our  procee^ngs  are  noticed  in  die 
foreign  journals,  as  in  a  progressive  state ;  but  we  shall  not  be 
acknowledged  to  enjoy  the  same  rank  as  Continental  Chemists, 
until  we  have  become  recognised  by  our  own  legislature  as  an 
educated  body. 

The  Pharmaciens  in  Belgium  are  in  a  similar  position.  They 
have  undertaken  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  Phar- 
macy ;  they  have  united  in  establishing  an  influential  and  scientific 
society,  which  has  become  a  national  institution,  and  they  are  now 
coming  forward  with  spirit  and  unanimity  to  claim  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  the  legislature  in  completing  the  reformation  of 
their  profession. 

PHARMACY  IN  AMERICA. 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following 
Report  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  we  have 
extracted  entire  from  the  last  number  of  tfie  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy,  We  have  here  a  demonstration  of  the  influence 
possessed  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  individuals,  when 
united  in  zealously  conducting  an  institution  designed  for  the 
advancement  of  their  profession.  Although  the  plan  of  the 
American  College  of  Pharmacy  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  this  country,  it  was  established 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  has  been  attended  with  a  successful 
result.  It  has  raised  the  character  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  where  its  influence  extends,  and  its  fame  has  spread 
throughout  Europe : — 
REPORT  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy,  and  its  steadily  increasing  reputation  and 
usefulness,  have  placed  it  among  the  established  institutions  in  our 
country  for  the  promotion  of  science.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  succinct 
account  of  its  origin,  objects,  and  operations,  would  prove  gratifying  to  the 
profession,  a  large  number  of  Tvhose  members  in  this  city  are  graduates  of 
the  institution ;  and  at  the  same  time  would  tend  to  disseminate  its  benefits, 
by  exciting  an  interest  in  it,  among  a  class  who,  from  ignorance  of  its  cha- 
racter and  history,  have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  With  such 
intentions  the  present  notice  has  been  drawn  up. 

Prior  to  the  year  1821,  attention  was  directed  towards,  and  complaints 
prevailed  with  respect  to  the  abuses  in  the  Drug  and  Apothecary  business. 
To  remedy  the  evils  w^hicli  existed,  a  proposition  was  made,  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  instigated  by  the  represen- 
tations of  one  or  more  of  the  medical  professors  in  that  school,  to  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Pharmacy  to  such  persons  as  were  recommended  as 
qualified  to  conduct  the  business  of  Pharmacy,  and  had  complied  with  cer- 
tain requisitions.  This  proposition  was  declined  by  the  **  Druggists  and 
Apothecaries  of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,"  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  **  liable  to  serious  objections,  and  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  which  it  had  in  view ;"  and  it  was  determined  at  a  meeting  held 
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March  13th,  1881,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  to  whom  the 
subject  had  been  entrusted,  to  form  an  independent  association.  This  took 
the  name  of  College  of  Apothecaries, 

From  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  to  establish  this  association,  it 
appears  that  the  objects  proposed  to  be  accomplished  were,  to  obviate  a 
**  departure  from  the*  correct  customs  and  established  principles  of  the 
Drug  and  Apothecary  business,"  to  direct  attention  to  the  "  qualities  of 
articles  brought  into  the  drug  market ;"  to  secure  "  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  business,"  and  **  communicate  information  beneficial 
and  interesting  to  the  trade,"  and  to  create  a  **  school  of  Pharmacy,"  in 
which  lectures  should  be  deliyered  *'  expressly  for  the  information  and 
instruction  of  Druggists  and  Apothecaries." 

The  organization  of  the  college  being  completed  by  the  election  of  the 
poper  officers,  the  draft  of  a  constitution,  and  the  adoption  of  by-laws  ; 
in  the  following  year,  March  21st,  1822,  it  was  resolred  to  change  the  title 
of  the  institution  to  that  of  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture  of  Pennsylvania  was  obtain^,  bestowing  upon  it  the  powers  and  pri- 
tileges  of  an  incorporated  body.  The  charter  thus  obtained  dates  Murch 
dOth,  1822. 

One  of  the  first  special  acts  of  the  college,  in  conformity  with  the  design 
fbr  which  it  was  established,  was  the  formation  of  a  school  of  Pharmacy. 
The  first  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  in  1821,  and  they  have  been 
continued  annually  until  the  present  time.  From  the  period  when  institut- 
ed until  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  1846,  two  professorships  only 
existed:  one  embracing  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy;  the  other,  General 
and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  From  the  success  of  the  school,  however, 
and  the  obvious  desire  for  increased  advantages  of  education,  it  lias  been 
deemed  proper  to  separate  Pharmacy  from  Materia  Medica,  and  to  erect  a 
new  chair  devoted  to  instruction  in  Pharmacy.  During  the  ensuing 
season  therefore  three  courses  of  lectures  will  be  delivered.  The  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy  is  the  distinction  conferred  on  those  who  have 
merited  the  honours  of  the  institution,  by  compliance  with  the  requisites 
fbr  graduation. 

In  the  original  organization  of  the  school,  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy  was  allotted  to  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  active  members  of  the  college,  who  filled  it  until  the  year  1827,  when 
other  and  more  pressing  engagements  induced  him  to  resign;  he  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  station  of  Professor  of  Uie  Institutes  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ellis,  who  filled  the  station  with  commendable  zeal  and  industry,  and  with 
talents  that  admirably  qualified  him  for  its  duties,  until  the  year  1831, 
when  the  members  of  the  college  and  the  class  were  called  to  mourn  his 
death,  in  the  midst  of  bis  honourable  and  useful  pursuits. 

Dr.  Ellis  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  who  had  previously  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  college.  He  continued  professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  till  the  year  1835,  when  he  was  called  to  a 
field  of  more  extended  usefulness,  by  his  election  to  a  similar  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  B.  Egglesfield  Griffith  was  next  chosen  professor,  and  lectured  until 
the  following  year,  when  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  was  succeedcKl  by  Dr.  Joseph  Carson,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair. 

The  chair  of  Chemistry  having  been  originally  occupied  by  Dr.  Gerard 
Troost,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  George  B.  AVood,  in  1831  its  duties 
devolved  upon  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  who  continued  his  labours  as  teacher 
of  that  important  branch  until,  in  1841,  he  was  elected  to  a  similar  station 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  William  R.  Fisher,  a 
graduate  of  the  institution,  who  had  been  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
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University  of  Maryland,  and  was  extensively  known  as  a  skilful  and 
■coomplished  apothecary,  was  next  elected  to  the  station,  from  which  how- 
ever he  withdrew  after  a  single  course  of  lectures.  His  death,  wliidi 
oisned  a  short  time  afterward,  was  cause  of  deep  regret  to  numerous 
members  of  the  college,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  long  and  well  tried 
friendship.  • 

Dr.  Robert  Bridges,,  the  present  professor  of  Chemistry,  succeeded 
i^rofessor  Fisher  in  1842. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  school,  Solomon  W.  Conrad  was 
i^ppointed  to  lecture  upon  Botany  and  Mineralogy,  in  connection  with  its 
course  of  instruction,  but  it  was  not  found  expedient  in  the  then  existing 
state  of  the  college  to  continue  his  lectures  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course. 
The  establishment  of  a  separate  course  on  Pharmacy,  as  before  stated,  is 
of  recent  origin.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  a  graduate  of  our  college,  and 
a  practical  apothecary  of  considerable  experience,  who  is  already  widely 
known  as  a  writer  on  chemtcal  and  pharmaceutical  subjects. 

During  the  changes  we  have  noticed,  the  <:las8  has  fluctuated  in  numbers 
according  to  circumstances,  though  recently  with  a  steady  increase,  which 
warrants  the  hope  that  it  may  at  no  distant  period  attain  a  size  better  pro- 
portioned to  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  our  profession,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  thorough  and  systematic  education  in  thfi 
idenoes,  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  accomplished  Apothecary. 

Another  object  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  coU^  soon  after  its 
establishment  was  the  formation  of  a  Library.  To  attain  this  object  much 
outlay  was  made  at  the  commencement,  and  a  respectable  collection  of 
books  was  the  result,  which,  through  the  subsequent  liberality  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  institution,  both  in  donations  of  money  and 
works  from  their  own  collections,  now  numbers  600  vols.  This  compre- 
hends works  not  only  on  Pharmacy  and  the  sciences  which  are  allied  to  it; 
Imt  extends  to  science  generally,  the  arts  and  other  subjects  of  interest  and 
importance.  The  library  is  accessible  both  to  the  members  and  students 
of  the  college. 

Among  the  designs  of  the  founders  of  the  college,  as  stated  prevurasly, 
was  that  of  securing  '*  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  the  business,** 
and  of  communicating  *' information  beneficial  and  interesting  to  the  trade." 
In  furtherance  of  these  objects,  in  addition  to  verbal  discussions,  from  1821 
to  1829,  a  number  of  papers  were  read  before  the  body,  and  were  regarded 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  presented  to  the  public  ;  a  journal  consisting 
of  four  numbers  was  issued  during  this  period,  but  appeared  at  distant  and 
irregular  intervals.  It  was  then  r^^rded  as  important  to  establish  a 
periodical  journal,  not  restricted  to  original  essays,  but  to  comblna  with 
them  such  information  pertaining  to  Pharmacy  and  its  kindred  sciences, 
as  could  be  procured  from  the  periodicals  and  works  of  the  day.  The  work 
thus  commenced  was  called  the  Journal  oflhe  PhUadelphia  College  o/Phar" 
macy.  It  was  continued  under  this  title  through  six  volumes,  when  in  18S5 
it  was  issued  by  the  more  comprehensive  name  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy.  Seventeen  complete  volumes  have  now  appeared,  and  from  tlie 
length  of  time  this  publication  has  been  in  progress,  it  has  become  a  rich 
repository  of  information.  "  In  its  pages  are  to  be  found  valuable  commu- 
nications from  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  researches 
of  foreign  investigajtors.  It  is  a  record  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  introduced  during  the  period  of  its  continuance.'* 

Under  the  management  of  the  College  of  Ptiarmacy,  the  journal  has  been 
an  influential  instrument  in  enabling  it  to  obviate  a  **  departure  from  the 
correct  customs,  and  established  principles  of  the  Drug  and  Apothecaiy 
business,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  qualities  of  articles  brought  into 
the  drug  market."  From  a  perusal  of  its  contents,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  mocals  of  the  profession  have  not  been  disregarded,  and  the  kinda  of 
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fraud  and  deception  to  which  Fhannapy  is  obnozioas,  abondantlj  instanced 
and  freely  commented  on.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  from  the  limited 
powers  with  which  the  institution  is  endowed,  a  personal  supervision  can- 
not be  exercised,  and  departures  from  a  correct  standard  of  practice  be 
visited  by  exposure. 

During  the  year  184S,  a  change  was  made  In  the  meetings  of  the  college 
by  distinguishing  between  such  as  were  for  general  business,  and  such  aa 
should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  scientific  purposes,  called  **  Pharmaceu- 
tical Meetings."  At  the  latter,  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession are  discussed,  and  essays  read  upon  subjects  of  science,  which.  If  of 
■nfficient  importance,  are  afterwards  published  in  the  journal 

In  the  successive  revisions  of  the  National  Pbarmacopcsiathe  college  has 
always  taken  a  livdy  interest,  and  assistance  has  been  afforded  to  the 
framera,  when  solicited.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Pharmacoposia  of  1840, 
a  thorough  revision  was  effected  and  a  full  report  drawn  up»  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  was  embodied  in  the  work.  The  privilege  of  representatioE 
In  the  next  conTcntion  will  doubtless  draw  forth  an  able  co-operation  in  the 
labour  of  revision. 

Having  experienced  much  inconvenience  from  the  restricted  accommo- 
dations of  a  rented  building,  in  the  year  1832  the  coUege  erected  a  hall  for 
its  especial  accommodation.  The  building  is  situated  in  Zane  Street  above 
Seventh.  It  is  spacious  and  airy,  possessing  ample  room  for  the  lectures 
and  collections  belonging  to  them,  for  the  library,  and  for  the  purpoaet 
generally  of  the  institution. 

The  building  is  30  feet  9  inches  front  on  Zane  Street,  by  46  feet  in  depth, 
and  57  feet  high ;  it  contains  four  stories,  which  are  accessible  by  three 
distinct  entrances,  and  is  lighted  and  rentilated  by  windows  on  three  sides. 

AMNOUNCBMBNT  OF  THB  I.BCTUBB8  FOR  THB  ENSUING  SEASON. 

The  lectures  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  college,  Zane  Street,  on  the 
evenings  of  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  banning  the  third  week 
in  October,  and  continuing  until  the  latter  end  of  March,  two  lectures  being 
ddivered  each  evening. 
The  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  will  be  delivered  by  Joseph  Carson,  MLI>» 
This  eomrte  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  articles  of 
Tegetable  and  animal  origin.  It  comprises  an  account  of  the  sources 
fRmi  which  they  are  derived,  their  character,  commercial  history,  chemical 
eomposition,  and  medicinal  properties,  with  the  preparations  made  from 


In  connection  with  the  characters  of  genuine  drugs,  their  adulteratiuQS 
will  be  exhibited,  and  the  means  of  detection  pointed  out 

When  detailing  the  sources  from  which  drugs  are  derived,  the  hoteudctd 
and  zoological  description  of  plants  and  animals  affording  them  will  be 
given,  and  an  exposition  of  the  systematic  arrangement  to  which  they 
belong,  as  also  an  explanation  of  the  nomenclature  by  which  they  have 
been  designated  in  our  own  and  other  Pharmacopcsias. 

To  render  the  entire  course  practical  and  demonstrative,  the  lectures  will 
be  accompanied  with  the  exhibition  of  an  extensive  and  complete  collection 
of  the  substances  described,  comprising  their  varieties,  modifications,  and 
felsiflcations  ;  of  a  collection  of  accurate  drawings,  and  a  full  series  of  dried 
specimens  of  plants  both  exotic  and  indigenous. 

Where  it  may  be  practicable,  experiments  will  be  conducted  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  class,  to  show  the  proximate  principles  contained  in  particular 
articles,  the  means  by  which  these  may  be  detected  or  separated,  the 
difference  between  genuine  and  spurious  articles,  and  such  other  chemical 
fecta  as  may  be  interesting  or  important. 

The  lectores  on  Chemistry  will  be  delivered  by  Bobert  Bridges,  M.D. 
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In  this  course  a  Bystematic  yiew  of  the  icience  and  its  present  condition 
will  be  presented  to  the  student 

Tlie  imponderable  substances  will  first  attract  attention,  and  sniBdoit 
time  be  devoted  to  caloric,  to  elucidate  its  laws  and  practical  applications. 

The  ponderable  bodies  will  be  mtroduoed  by  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
actions of  chemical  affinity  and  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  with 
some  notice  of  symbols  or  chemical  notation. 

Individual  elements,  under  their  distmct  classes,  will  be  then  noticed, 
and  the  inorganic  combinations  resulting  from  their  union  will  be  considered 
in  such  relations  to  them  as  may  facilitate  their  acquisition  by  the  leanier. 
Every  article  of  any  importance  will  be  described  and  exhibited  both  in  the 
crude  and  perfect  condition,  and  the  processes  for  their  production  or  for- 
mation detailed,  and  when  practicable  shown.  Commercial  impurities 
(whether  of  design  or  accident)  will  receive  their  requisite  attention,  toge- 
ther with  the  best  and  easiest  modes  for  detecting  and  purifying  the  adul- 
terated aitides. 

Organic  chemistry  will  finally  receive  its  full  share  of  attention,  and  all 
its  compounds,  possessing  either  general  or  pharmaceutical  interest,  wiU 
be  brought  under  consideration. 

Illustration  by  experiment  and  diagram  will  be  introduced  wherever  they 
may  be  rendered  available,  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science,  through  every  channel  for  the  reception  of  impor- 
tant truths. 

The  lectures  on  Pharmacy  will  be  delivered  by  Willtam  Procter,  jun. 

This  course  will  commence  with  the  consideration  of  the  dementaiy 
operations  which  are  required  in  the  preparation  of  medicines.  Tbey  in- 
clude, for  instance,  the  management  of  heat,  the  manipulations  in  the 
processes  of  pulverizing,  dissolving,  evaporating,  distilling,  crystalizing,  &g. 
which  will  be  illustrated,  by  appropriate  apparatus,  or  by  models  and 
diagrams,  the  tendency  of  which  will  be  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
man^  practical  operations,  but  rarely  if  at  all  performed  in  the  ordinary 
rotttme  of  the  shop. 

The  second  part  of  the  lectures  will  treat  of  the  collection  and  deticca- 
tXoa  of  some  drugs,  and  their  selection  and  preservation  generally  as  a 
duty  of  the  Apothecary,  and  of  the  preparation  of  those  remedies  which  do 
not  fairly  come  within  the  influence  of  chemical  action ;  comprehending 
the  powders,  pulps,  extracts,  tinctures,  distilled  waters,  volatile  oils,  infu- 
sions, &c ,  as  well  as  that  extensive  but  heterogeneous  list  of  medicines 
ifvliich  are  obtained  by  mLxing,  as  compound  powders,  confections,  pills, 
troches,  cerates,  and  ointments,  and  other  external  remedies.  In  conduct- 
ing this  part  of  the  course,  it  is  intended  to  give  the  student  as  thorough 
an  insight  into  the  preparation  of  medicines,  as  comports  with  the  time 
afforded  ;  including  those  which  are  officinal,  and  such  as  have  been  so  &r 
recognized  as  to  be  kept  ready  prepared  in  the  shop. 

The  third  portion  of  the  course  will  relate  to  the  preparation  of  those 
chemical  remedies  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Apothecaiy's  labo- 
ratory, and  which  may  be  prepared  by  himself  when  desirable  ;  including 
many  metallic,  saline,  and  organic  substances,  the  ethereal  and  ammoniacal 
products,  without  reference  however  to  their  systematic  chemical  relations, 
and  it  wUl  conclude  with  some  general  observations  on  the  duties  of  the 
Pharmaceutist,  bearing  especially  upon  extemporaneous,  and  toxicological 
Pliarmacy. 

VBES. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  two  dollars,  payable  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  price  of  tickets  is  eight  dollars  for  each  course, 
payable  to  the  professors  respectively.  The  fee  for  the  diploma  is  Jive 
dollars.    Students  who  have  previously  matriculated,  and  all  who  are 
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appreaticed  to  members  of  the  college,  are  exempt  from  the  niatriculatioa 
fee,  but  they  must  invariably  obtain  the  matriculation  ticket  before  the 
commencement  of  each  course.  Graduates  and  members  of  the  college, 
and  all  students  who  have  paid  for  two  full  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
ooUege,  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  gratuitously. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOB  GRADUATION. 

Every  person  upon  whom  a  diploma  of  this  college  shall  be  conferred, 
must  be  of  good  moral  character,  must  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  have  attended  two  courses  of  each  of  the  lectures  delivered  in 
the  college,  or  one  course  in  the  college,  and  one  course  in  some  other  re* 
spectable  school  of  Pharmacy,  and  have  served  out  an  apprenticeship  of  at 
least  four  years,  with  a  person  or  persons  qnalifled  to  conduct  the  Drug 
and  Apothecary  business  ;  of  which  circumstance  he  must  produce  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

He  shall  also  be  required  to  produce  an  original  dissertation  or  thesis, 
upon  some  subject  of  the  Mateiia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  or  one 
of  the  branches  of  science  immediately  connected  therewith,  which  shall 
be  written  with  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  with*  the  evidence  of  appren- 
ticeship, bo  deposited  with  the  senior  professor  of  the  school,  on  or  before 
the  twentieth  of  February,  of  the  session  in  which  the  application  shall  be 
made.  He  must  also  be  recommended  in  writing  by  the  Committee  of 
Examination  and  the  professors  jointly,  and  if  his  application  be  finaUy 
approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  he  shall,  upon  payment  of  five 
dollars  to  the  treasurer,  receive  the  diploma  of  the  college. 

COaiMBNCEKENTS. 

Public  commencements  for  conferring  degrees  upon  the  candidates  who 
shall  have  been  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Board,  are  held  at  such  times  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  direct. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

President — ^Daniel  B.  Smith. 

F»ce-iVe«MfeMf<.— Charles  Ellis  and  Samuel  F.  Troth. 

Secretary, — Dillwyn  Parrish. 

Chrreaponding  Secretary,— WiHiam  Hodgson,  Jun. 

Treasurer, — Joseph  C.  Turnpenny. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  7Vii*fee«.— Edward  Parrish. 

The  list  contains  16  Original  Besident  Members,  79  other  Resident 

Members,  and  115  Graduates. 


LATE  HOURS  OF  BUSINESS. 

At  the  request  of  several  Correspondents,  and  ia  reply  to  an 
unjust  calumny  against  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  we  alluded 
last  month  to  the  subject  of  late  hours  of  business.  Before  doing 
80  we  thought  it  right  to  make  inquiry  in  various  quarters  respecting 
the  facts  of  the  case,  believing,  as  the  result  showed,  that  the 
desired  arrangements  had  taken  place  in  many  towns  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Society,  and  that  in  others  a  prospect  of 
Bucceis  existed.  Having  ascertained  that  the  reform  is  in  progress, 
and  that  the  unanimity  which  we  have  always  endeavoured  to 
promote  among  our  brethren  appears  to  be  leading  to  a  beneficial 
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fesalt  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  we  coneluded  that  no 
advantage  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  official  interference  of  the 
Society  m  a  matter  which  is  more  suitable  for  local  arrangement 
among  its  members.  Notwithstanding  our  endeavours  to  take  a 
fair  and  impartial  view  of  the  question,  and  the  trouble  we  took 
in  obtaining  correct  information,  we  have  been  abused  by  both 
parties — a  further  confirmation  of  the  opinion  expressed  in  our 
last  number.  Some  of  our  Members  are  indignant  because  we 
yentured  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  allowing  young  men  an  hour 
or  two  for  exercise  or  improvement  in  the  morning,  observing  that 
at  their  end  of  the  town  the  morning  is  the  most  busy  time  of 
the  day,  and  inquiring  what  authority  we  have  to  make  young 
men  dissatisfied  by  such  interference.  Others  blame  us  for 
noticing  the  subject  at  all,  while  some  of  the  warm  advocates  of 
early  closing  abuse  us  in  appropriate  language  in  a  contemporary 
journal.  One  writer  is  ''  perfectly  disgusted,"  because  our  article 
^^  bore  the  impression  of  having  been  most  carefully  got  up,  so  as 
not  to  offend  either  of  the  two  divisions,  viz.^  the  assistant  and 
the  assisted;'*  another  denounces  the  Editor  for  an  expression 
used  by  a  Correspondent,  from  whose  letter  of  four  pages^  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  we  had  quoted  four  lines.  Others 
indulge  in  language  to  which  we  forbear  to  apply  an  epithet.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  at  every  step  a  kick  awaits  us  ;  even  the 
endeavour  to  avoid  giving  offence  is  stigmatized  as  a  crime.  The 
topic  is  evidently  too  combustible  for  our  pages. 

A  lawyer  may  edit  a  pharmaceutical  periodical,  and  call  upon 
the  Chemists  to  shut  up  their  shops.  He  is  not  supposed  to  under- 
stand the  business,  or  to  be  interested  in  the  matter.  Consequently 
those  who  happen  to  differ  in  opinion,  pay  no  attention — those 
who  agree,  say  Amen.  But  if  a  Chemist  were  to  presume  to 
dictate  to  his  brethren  respecting  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
their  establishments,  what  result  might  he  expect^  if  even  a  sug- 
gestion gives  offence  ? 

For  six  years  we  have  laboured  incessantly  in  the  endeavour  to 
promote  unanimity  among  our  brethren,  and  by  this  means  to 
encourage  every  social  improvement.  We  are  satisfied  in  observing 
as  one  of  the  results  of  this  unanimity,  a  disposition  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  business,  and  we  hope  our  Members  in  their  several 
localities,  will  persevere  in  attaining  this  object,  to  as  full  an  extent 
as  may  be  found  practicable.  But  we  shall  on  principle  avoid 
embarking  in  a  controversy,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
animus  of  some  of  its  promoters,  is  not  calculated  to  increase  the 
harmony  on  which  the  ultimate  welfare  of  our  body  depends. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
WEDNESDAY,   DECEMBER  9th,  1646. 

MB.  8QmRB  IN  THE  CHAIB. 

Thb  Chairman  stated,  that  the  first  paper  to  be  read  was  one 
that  had  been  submitted  some  months  back,  to  the  Scientific 
Committee,  bj  a  gentleman  who  possessed  property  in  New 
Sonth  Wales,  m  the  district  of  Swan  River,  where  serious  loss 
was  frequently  sustained  by  the  farmers,  from  their  sheep  and 
cattle  being  poisoned  by  a  leguminous  plant,  which  grew  in  the 
pastures.  The  objects  which  the  author  of  the  paper  had  in 
view,  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  plant, 
of  which  specimens  were  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society ; 
and,  secondly,  to  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  poisonous  principle  which  it  contained,  and  the  best  treat- 
ment to  be  adopted  for  counteracting  its  effects.  The  specimen 
had  been  shown  to  two  eminent  botanists,  but  they  had  not 
been  able,  in  the  absence  of  the  flower,  to  determine  the  genua 
to  which  it  belonged.  Some  experiments  had  also  been  made 
by  Dr.  Algernon  Frampton,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pereira, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  its  action  on 
animals.  Dr.  Frampton's  report  was  appended  to  Mi:.  Walter*s 
notice  of  the  plant,  and  these  were  proposed  to  be  published 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  furtber  information  on  the  subject. 


NOTICE   OF  A    POISONOUS    LEGUMINOUS    PLANT    FROM 
SWAN  EIVEB,  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

BT  T.  R.  C.  WALTEH,  ESQ. 

The  plant  under  notice,  when  at  its  full  growth,  attains  to  a 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  It  is  usual  for  the  natives  to  burn 
the  pastures  every  two  years,  and  this  shrub  is  then  burnt  to  the 
ground,  but  it  shoots  up  with  the  next  rains,  at  which  time  it  is 
very  injurious  to  the  farmer's  stock,  its  young  and  tender  shoots 
being  probably  more  tempting,  and  less  easily  distinguished,  than 
those  of  the  full  grown  plant.  The  blossoms  are  also  frequently 
eaten  by  animals,  and  are,  I  think,  the  most  poisonous  part,  for 
the  greatest  number  of  sheep  are  lost  from  the  poisonous  effects 
of  this  plant,  at  the  period  of  its  inflorescence. 

When  the  seeds  fall  on  the  ground,  the  wild  pigeons  greedily 
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feed,  and  fatten  on  them;  if  the  crops  of  these  pigeons,  con- 
taining the  seeds,  be  eaten  by  dogs,  they  die^  yet  the  pigeons 
themselves,  when  dressed,  are  good  food,  and  at  that  season  are 
eaten  in  large  numbers  by  the  settlers.  The  flesh  of  sheep  and 
cattle  that  have  died  from  eating  the  plant,  is  poisonous  if  eaten 
raw  by  dogs,  but  when  cooked,  either  by  boiling  or  roasting,  it 
ceases  to  be  poisonous. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  the  plant  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  sheep. 
A  bullock  requires  more,  in  proportion  to  its  greater  strength. 
Horses,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  not  affected  by  it;  at  least,  this 
is  the  prevailing  opinion,  although  it  is  disputed  by  some  of  the 
settlers. 

Soon  after  a  sheep  has  eaten  of  the  plant,  it  assumes  a  wild 
appearance,  holds  its  head  high  up,  stares  about  it,  then  runs 
round  in  a  circle,  and  drops  down  dead,  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

Horned  cattle  after  eating  it,  have  a  dull  appearance,  with  a 
languid  eye ;  they  appear  to  be  in  much  pain,  and  lay  down  and 
die. 

Copious  bleeding,  with  strong  doses  of  castor  oil  and  Epsom 
salts,  have  effected  cures  in  some  cases. 

With  sheep,  the  best  treatment  has  been  found  to  be,  to  fold 
them,  or  shut  them  up  in  a  close  yard,  so  closely  packed,  that 
they  can  hardly  move,  and  to  keep  them  thus,  without  food,  for 
thirty-six  hours. 


BEPORT  OF  EXPERIMENTS  MADE  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE 

ACTION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  POISONOUS  PLANT. 

BY  DR.  ALGERNON  FRAMPTON. 

I  ASCERTAINED,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  leaves  contain  a 
volatile  principle,  for  having  added  some  water  and  distilled,  I 
obtained  a  colourless  liquid  having  a  strong  nauseous  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  senna,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  and 
possessing  a  faint  fatty  sickly  taste ;  but  although  I  distilled  the 
same  liquid  two  or  three  times  from  successive  fresh  portions  of 
the  leaves,  I  neither  succeeded  in  separating  any  volatile  oil,  nor 
in  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of  sufficient  concentration  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  the  rabbits  to  which  it  was  administered.  I  look 
upon  this,  however,  as  merely  a  negative  result,  and  think  it 
possible  that  this  plant,  like  tobacco,  may  contain  a  poison  of  a 
volatile  as  well  as  one  of  an  opposite  nature. 

A  decoction  of  half  an  ounce  of  leaves  was  made  and  evapo- 
rated in  a  water-bath  to  about  five  drachms.  This  extract  was 
quite  fluid,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  of  a  somewhat  bitter  and 
astringent  taste,  and  had  a  strong  smell,  but  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  distilled  liquid.     A  portion  of  this  decoction  was 
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poured  down  the  throat  of  a  do6  rabbit  almost  full  grown,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  have  swallowed  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  or 
two  drachms.  When  set  down  it  seemed  feeble  and  giddy,  made 
one  or  two  ineffectual  efforts  to  raise  itself  on  its  hind  legs  against 
the  side  of  the  box  in  which  it  was  placed,  but  fell ;  then  sat  on 
all-fours,  seemed  weak  and  unsteady,  and  in  five  minutes  was 
lying  on  its  side  insensible,  the  respiration  going  on  feebly,  but 
neither  much  accelerated  nor  at  all  gasping — the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  were  also  feeble.  It  lay  in  this  state  for  a  few  minutes ; 
the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  of  the  heart  became 
rapidly  weaker,  and  ceased  altogether  in  about  ten  minutes  from 
the  administration  of  the  poison.  Except  one  slight  retraction 
of  the  head  there  was  no  convulsive  movement  whatever  ;  and 
there  was  no  evacuation  either  of  the  bowels  or  bladder.  The 
limbs  became  quite  stiffin  the  course  of  an  hour.  On  examining 
the  stomach  twenty-four  hours  after  death  it  was  found  full  of 
food,  and  softened  at  its  larger  extremity,  but  without  any 
appearance  of  inflammation  ;  the  lungs  and  other  contents  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen  appeared  healthy,  A  portion  of  a  decoction 
like  that  last  used  was  given  to  another  rabbit  at  twenty  minutes 
before  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  on  the  27th  Sept.,  1845  ;  after  which  it 
seemed  dull  and  panted  violently,  but  did  not  exhibit  any 
paralysis  or  weakness.  After  half  an  hour  it  appeared  well, 
except  that  it  continued  somewhat  dull  and  refused  food  ;  and 
was  in  much  the  same  condition  on  two  or  three  subsequent 
occasions  when  it  was  seen.  At  a  little  after  three,  while  a 
servant  was  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  kept,  it  suddenly  sprung 
forward,  screaming  at  the  same  time,  and  when  1  saw  it  shortly 
afterwards  it  was  lying  on  its  side,  with  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
dilated,  the  limbs  relaxed,  and  respiration  very  feeble,  as  in  the 
last  case ;  and  it  died  at  a  quarter  past  three  p.m.,  or  about  five 
hours  and  a  half  after  taking  the  poison. 

On  examining  it  eight  hours  afler  death,  the  surfaces  of  all 
the  abdominal  viscera  were  found  moist,  and  some  serous  fluid 
was  in  the  abdomen,  the  liver  appeared  somewhat  gorged  and 
the  kidneys  slightly  so.  The  stomach  contained  a  good  deal  of 
food,  and  the  colon  was  full  of  a  dark  green  pulpy  mass ;  but 
though  the  stomach  and  colon  were  examined  throughout,  no 
si^ns  of  inflammation  or  congestion  were  discovered  in  any  part 
of  them  :  the  only  change  was  some  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  supposed  to 
be  cadaveric.  In  the  chest  the  lungs  were  found  to  collapse  on 
opening  that  cavity,  and  appeared  healthy,  except  a  portion  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung,  which  was  of  a  deep  red,  and 
completely  solidifled.  The  heart  felt  firm,  both  auricles  were 
filled  with  firmly  coagulated  blood,  and  in  both  it  was  of  the  same 
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dark  colour ;  the  right  yentricle  was  quite  empty,  the  left  con* 
tained  only  a  small  clot  continuous  with  that  in  the  auric]e«\*«4 

To  another  rabhit  about  a  third  part  of  a  thin  extract,  made 
from  six  drachms  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant,  was  given  at  half- 
past  nine  a.m.  of  the  lOth  of  October.  The  animal  had  been 
Kept  without  food  for  the  previous  twenty-four  hours ;  it  seemed 
at  first  dull,  but  showed  no  sign  of  pain  or  stupor,  of  debility 
or  paralysis.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  it  had  taken  food,  and 
then,  and  on  two  or  three  subsequent  occasions,  when  it  was 
seen  it  appeared  quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  being  rather 
less  lively  than  before.  It  was  seen  for  the  last  time  at  half-past 
four  p.m.  of  the  same  day,  and  my  impression  was  that  it  had 
escaped  unharmed,  yet  on  the  next  morning  at  nine  it  was  found 
dead  and  quite  cold  and  stiff. 

The  stomach  and  colon  were  full  of  food,  the  liver  was  very 
much  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  kidneys  slightly  so ;  the  sur- 
faces of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  moist  as  in  the  former  case; 
the  lungs  collapsed  readily  and  were  quite  healthy ;  the  heart 
contained  dark  coagulated  blood  in  both  auricles,  that  in  the 
left  being  quite  as  dark  and  somewhat  more  abundant  than  that 
in  the  right. 

In  making  the  above  experiments,  I  had  the  advantage  of  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Curling. 

The  short  time  in  which  the  poison  proved  fatal  in  the  first 
experiment  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  rabbit  swallowed,  causing  it  to  nave  a  considerably  larger 
dose  ;  and  the  symptoms  observed  agree  well  with  the  description 
giv$n  by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  in  his  account  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  cattle  in  the  country  where  the  plant  grows  wild, 
where  he  says,  **  the  finest  and  strongest  animals  are  the  first  to 
perish :  breathing  seems  difficult :  they  stagger,  fall,  and  die." 
It  was  remarked  also  in  sotne  experiments  mentioned  by  him, 
that  animals  poisoned  with  this  plant  did  not  the  less  surely  die 
because  they  ate,  and  appeared  quite  unaffected  for  some  time 
after  taking  it.  He  states,  that  ten  sheep  and  goats  which  ate 
of  the  plant  all  died  in  from  three  to  five  hours — a  period 
approaching  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  duration  of  poisoning  in 
the  second  experiment  mentioned  above. 

Many  circumstances  lead  to  the  negative  inference  that  the 
poison  is  devoid  of  any  acrid  or  irritant  property  ;  purging  is 
not  mentioned  by  Mr.  brummond  as  one  of  the  symptoms  ob- 
served, and  it  did  not  appear  to  be  present  in  any  of  the  rabbits ; 
the  fullness  of  the  stomach  and  colon  afler  death,  and  the 
absence  of  any  signs  of  inflammation  within  those  organs  go  far 
to  prove  that  they  could  not  have  suffered  from  any  irritating 
agent.    I  may  add,  that  the  operation  of  the  poison  seemed  an- 
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accompanied  by  pain,  and  that  when  tasted  it  produced  no  sen- 
sation of  acridity  either  on  the  tongue  or  in  the  fauces. 

That  the  poison  has  no  effect  in  preventing^  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  evident  from  the  clots  found  in  both  auricles  after  death* 
The  state  of  the  heart  observed  in  the  two  more  protracted  cases 
appears  to  me  somewhat  remarkable ;  in  these  the  ventricles  on 
both  sides  were  found  firmly  contracted  and  empty,  or  very 
nearly  empty, while  the  auricles,  both  left  and  right,  were  distended 
with  blood,  which  had  the  same  venous  character  in  both.  The 
equal  distention  of  the  two  auricles,  as  well  as  the  uncongested 
state  of  the  lungs  themselves,  seems  to  show  that  the  blood  was 
freely  transmitted  through  those  organs,  yet  the  identity  of  its 
colour  on  both  sides  of  the  heart  indicates  a  want  of  the  natural 
oxygenating  influence ;  unless  it  be  thought  that  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  animal  and  the  examination  of 
its  body,  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  arterial  blood  in  the  left 
aurfcle  assuming  the  darker  colour  of  venous  blood. 


ON  SYRUP  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON. 

BT  MR.  WALTER  HEMINOWAT. 

Notwithstanding  that  excellent  formulas  have  been  pub- 
lished for  making  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  this  preparation 
continues  to  be  met  with  of  a  bad  colour,  and  often  gives  dissatis- 
faction. The  fault  is  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  want  of  dexterity 
in  conducting  that  part  of  the  process  which  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  after  the  addition  of  the  iodide,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  quantity  or  dissolving  the  sugar.  To  avoid  this 
inconvenience  the  following  alteration  of  procedure  is  suggested, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  attended  with  less  chance  of 
failure  :— 

Take  of  Iodine  (pure  and  dry)  ^iij.  5vij.  gij. 
Iron  filings  (clean),  ^ij« 
Distilled  water,  q,  <• 

add,  little  by  little,  the  iodine  to  the  iron  filings,  in  a  mortar, 
containing  six  ounces  of  water,  allowing  each  action  to  cease  pre- 
vious to  the  next  addition  ;  agitate  the  mixture  without  additional 
heat  until  it  assumes  a  green  colour ;  transfer  the  liqukl  poriion 
into  a  measure,  wash  the  filings  that  remain  with  half-an- ounce 
more  of  water,  again,  and  a  third  time,  mix  the  washings  with  the 
decanted  fluid,  and  make  up  exactly  to  twelve  fluid  ounces  and 
a  half;  call  it  ''  the  solution,"  and  keep  it  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle  with  iron  wire  and  filings ;  each  fluid  drachm  will  contain 
thirty  grains  of  crystallized  iodide  of  iron.     When  wanted  for  use 
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pour  off  without  disturbing  the  sediment  and  pass  through  coarse 
filtering  paper. 

From  this  solution  it  is  proposed  that  the  syrup  should  be 
made,  and  from  it  also  (for  the  purpose  of  dispensmg)  inferior 
solutions  of  any  required  strength  may  be  easily  obtained. 
Should  it  become  brown  by  keeping,  and  it  will  if  the  stopper  is 
insecure,  the  bottle  must  be  shaken  that  the  green  appearance 
may  be  recovered ;  and  should  this  be  the  case  when  syrup  is 
about  to  be  made,  time  must  be  given  for  the  dregs  to  subside, 
in  order  that  filtration  may  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

To  make  the  syrup : 

Take  of  simple  syrup  (white)  P.  L ••15  fluid  ounces 

Solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  as  above,  2  fluid  ounces 

put  the  syrup  into  an  upright  pan — a  common  saucepan  lined 
with  enamel  is  suitable — and  accurately  balance  the  whole ; 
next,  apply  heat,  until  by  a  gentle  ebullition  it  has  decreased  in 
weight  two  ounces  avoirdupois;  remove  it  from  the  fire;  get  ready 
the  "  solution,"  and,  without  loss  of  time,  mix  it  intimately  with 
(he  reduced  syrup,  and  bottle  directly  Tif  consumption  is  small) 
in  four-ounce  bottles ;  when  quite  cold  shake  well  up.  Each 
tiuid  drachm  contains  four  grains  of  crystallized  iodide,  the 
equivalent  of  rather  more  than  three  grains  of  the  dry. 

Remarks. — ^The  advantages  of  this  method  depend  on  its  sim* 
plicity,  and  on  the  preservation  of  the  iodide  from  the  combined 
action  of  heat  and  air ;  the  temporary  exposure  during  filtration 
is  unattended  with  perceptible  decomposition,  and  the  heat 
remaining  after  mixture  produces  no  change  if  the  syrup  be  at 
once  bottled  and  corked.  In  colour  it  is  faintly  green,  and  has  a 
density  somewhat  greater  than  ordinary  syrup.  It  is  necessary 
to  shake  when  quite  cold  (and  the  remark  applies  to  syrups  of 
every  description)  as  the  surface  becomes  watery  by  evaporation, 
and  decomposition  is  facilitated.  In  determining  the  strength, 
respect  has  been  paid  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
which,  on  this  subject,  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  consideration. 
Portman  Street,  Portman  Square. 


The  Chairman  observed  that  the  syrup  as  well  as  other  pre- 
parations of  iodide  of  iron,  had  occupied  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  processes  for  making  them  had  been  subjects  of 
frequent  discussion  during  the  last  few  years.  The  modifications 
in  the  process  for  making  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  which  had 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time,  proved  that  this  preparation 
was  more  liable  to  undergo  decomposition,  than  was  at  first 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  He  thought  the  best  form  in  which  to 
keep  the  iodide  of  iron,  was  that  of  the  solution f  which,  by  the 
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simple  means  he  had  pointed  out  some  years  ago  in  the  Annals 
of  Philosophy  y  could  be  kept  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 
His  process,  as  was  well  known,  consisted  in  keeping  a  coil  of 
iron  wire  in  the  bottle  containing  the  solution,  which  completely 
preserved  its  neutrality. 

Mr.  Bell  inquired  whether  the  syrup  made  accordin^^  to  the 
instructions  given  in  Mr.  Hemingway's  paper  could  be  kept  for 
any  length  of  time  without  undergoing  decomposition  or  becoming 
discoloured  ?  He  was  induced  to  ask  this  question,  because  he 
had  found  that  if  this  syrup  was  made  with  only  the  proportion 
of  sugar  contained  in  simple  syrup,  it  would  not  long  resist  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  air.  In  the  process  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  sugar  was  ordered,  and  the  syrup  so  made,  would  keep, 
exposed  to  the  air,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  without 
changing  colour  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  only  objection  that 
he  had  found  to  apply  to  the  syrup  made  in  that  way,  was,  that 
it  sometimes  became  solid  from  the  deposition  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Hemingway  said  he  had  kept  the  syrup  made  by  his 
process  for  many  months,  without  any  perceptible  change  occur- 
ring. If,  however,  the  bottle  containing  it  was  only  partially 
full,  and  the  cork  was  frequently  removed,  he  had  found  that  a 
slight  discolouration  took  place  after  some  time,  on  the  surface 
of  the  syrup,  from  the  action  of  the  air.  He  thought  there  was 
an  objection  to  the  use  of  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  that 
which  he  had  directed  to  be  used,  an  instance  in  illustration  of 
which,  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  a  few  days  ago,  by  Mr. 
Redwooil,  who  would  probably  explain  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  appeared  to  take  place  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Redwood  observed,  that  the  essential  difference  between 
the  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Hemingway,  and  the  one  which 
had  been  generally  adopted,  namely,  that  described  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  consisted  in  this,  that  according 
to  the  former,  no  heat  was  applied  to  the  syrup  after  the  addition 
of  the  iodide  of  iron,  while  the  latter  directed  a  larger  proportion 
of  sugar  to  be  used  than  could  be  held  in  solution  without  such 
an  application  of  heat  as  caused  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
sugar.  He  had  been  for  some  time  aware,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  had  used  the  fact  for  illustration  in  his  lectures,  that  if  Ciine 
sugar  be  heated  in  contact  with  iodide  of  iron,  it  becomes  very 
readily  changed  to  the  state  of  grape  sugar.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  similar  change  was  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute 
acids,  and  therefore  the  authors  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
had  wisely  directed  that  syrup  of  lemons  and  other  acid  syrups, 
should  be  made  without  boiling.  Syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  made  by 
the  process  hitherto  generally  adopted,  was  very  liable  to  beco.ne 
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perfectly  solid,  in  consequence  of  tlie  uncrystallizable  grape  sugar 
which  was  formed  in  the  process  of  making  it,  assuming  the 
crystallizable  condition.  This  change  was  precisely  analogous 
to  that  which  occurred  in  the  lozenges  called  acidulated  draps^ 
when,  from  being  transparent,  they  suddenly  become  opaque  and 
crystalline.  Now,  the  object  of  Mr.  Hemingway's  modification 
of  the  process,  was,  to  obviate  this  and  other  changes  which 
-occurred  in  the  syrup  when  heat  was  used  in  its  preparation. 
He  (Mr.  R.)  did  not  agree  with  the  Chairman  in  thinking  that 
the  simple  solution  in  water,  preserved  by  a  coil  of  irop  wire^ 
was  the  best  form  in  which  to  keep  the  iodide  of  iron.  The 
solution  preserved  in  that  way,  was  subject  to  this  objection,  that 
there  was  a  gradual  deposition  of  a  brown  powder,  which  had 
been  stated  to  be  peroxide  of  iron,  but  which,  on  examination, 
would  be  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  iodine,  so  that  the  solu- 
tion must  vary  in  strength  as  this  deposition  took  place. 

Mr.  Pfdler  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  large  quantities 
of  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  had  not  experienced  the  result 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Reduood.  His  syrup  did  not  become  solid 
from  the  formation  of  the  granular  crystals  of  grape  sugar,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  large  crystals  of  cane  sugar  were  frequently 
formed  in  it.  He  admitted,  however,  that  he  did  not  use  so  large 
a  proportion  of  sugar  as  that  ordered  in  Mr.  Scholefield's  process, 
and  he  was  careful  to  apply  only  a  gentle  heat  to  dissolve  the 
sugar. 

ON  THE  ELECTRICITY  OF  GUN-COTTON. 

BY  MR.  J.  rORDEED. 

About  five  weeks  since,  whilst  experimenting  on  some  gun- 
cotton,  prepared  by  the  process  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the 
Times,  I  observed  that  the  cotton,  after  having  undergone  the 
necessary  ablutions,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  perfectly  dry,  became 
endued  with  remarkable  electrical  properties.  If  pulled  to  pieces 
whilst  still  warm,  each  successive  portion  adhered  to  the  fingers 
or  to  surrounding  objects  to  which  it  was  presented  ;  on  being 
taken  into  a  dark  room  the  mass  was  observed  to  exhibit  decided 
sparks  of  electric  light,  and  the  crackling  was  so  loud  as  to  be 
distinctly  heard  when  the  cotton  was  forcibly  pulled  asunder  or 
rubbed  together — the  light  evolved  being  similar  to  that  seen  in 
the  well-known  experiment  of  the  fracture  of  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar 
in  the  dark. 

If  for  the  gilt  balls  in  the  electroscope  of  Cavallo  there  be  sub- 
stituted two  flakes  of  the  prepared  cotton,  and  these  be  held  to 
the  fire,  they  immediately  are  violently  repelled  the  one  from 
the  other,  both  becoming  positively  electrified.     (Other  experi- 
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ments  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  scientific  electrician.)  These 
pbenomena  are  much  more  marked  in  a  cotton  that  has  beea 
prepared  with  ordinary  commercial  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
than  with  a  cotton  which  has  been  made  with  nitric  acid  of  1.50 
density.  I  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the  fact,  that  a  cottoa 
prepared  with  a  weak  acid  may  be  heated  to  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature (which  much  developes  the  electrical  excitation)  than 
that  which  explodes  so  readily. 

I  have  tried  every  means  to  elicit  these  appealrances  from  the 
cotton  in  its  normal  condition,  but  have  hitherto  failed  in  deve- 
loping them.  From  these  experiments  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  in  this  curious  article  another  substance  to  add  to  the  list 
of  those  bodies  which  become  electrics  or  non-electrics  as  they 
alter  their  physical  condition,  for  that  this  is  changed  in  the 
instance  of  the  gun-cotton  the  microscope  has  already  shown. 

Although  in  a  manner  foreign  to  the  subject  matter  of  thiS 
short  paper,  I  have  sent  some  slow  fire  cottons  saturated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  the  nitrates  of  strontia  and  bary tes.  These  are 
proposed  to  be  used  for  in-door  scenic  effects,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapour  of  the  ordinary  red  and  green 
fires;  they  are,  1  believe,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Ryan,  by  whom 
they  are  shown  daily  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent 
Street. 

Church  Sireetf  Eackney,  Die,  5(ft,  1846. 

Mr.  FoRDRED  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  when  the  foregoing 
paper  was  written,  that  the  fact  alluded  to  in  it,  had  been  already 
noticed  by  Mr.  Bowman,  of  King's  College,  who  had  published 
it  in  the  last  number  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 


OLEO-RESINOUS  EXTRACT  OF  CUBEBS. 
Mr.  Bell  laid  before  the  meeting  a  specimen  of  a  preparation 
of  cubebs  which  he  had  recently  made,  and  with  reference  to 
which  he  had  intended  communicating  a  paper  to  the  Society. 
He  had  found,  however,  on  referring  to  the  last  number  of  the 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  that  a  similar  preparation 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Procter,  jun.,  and  called  by 
him  ethereal  extract  of  cubebs,  [ 

ON  THE  ETHEREAI*  EXTRACT  OF  CUBEBS. 

BT  WnJXlM  PBOCTEB,  JUV. 

M.  SouBEiBAN  {Traits  de  Pharmacie,  torn,  ii.,  p.  48)  gives  a  formula  for 
making  what  is  called  **  Oleo-resinous  Extract  of  Cubebs,"  as  suggested 
by  M.  Dublanc,  and  is  as  follows  : — Six  pounds  of  cubebs  are  directed  to 
be  distilled  with  twenty-four  pints  of  water,  the  oil  separated  and  set  aside; 
the  distilled  water  is  returned  to  the  still  with  six  additional  pounds  of 
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cnbebB,  aod  again  distilled,  and  the  oil  mixed  with  that  of  the  preceding 
operation.  The  residue  in  the  still  is  strongly  expressed  and  then  ex- 
hausted hy  alcohol  of  36**  Baume,  the  alcohol  remoyei  from  the  tincture 
hy  distillation,  and  the  residue  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  honey  ; 
ahout  twelre  ounces  of  extract  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  mixed  with 
the  volatile  oil,  is  completed. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  good  preparation,  but  the  complexity  of  the  pro- 
cess used  in  obtaining  it  is  objectionable. 

In  the  analysis  of  cubebs  by  Monheim,  he  found  the  following  ingredients 
in  1000  parts  : — 

Waxy  matter   30  parts. 

Cubebin 45      " 

Green  volatile  oil 15     " 

Yellow  volatile  oil  10      " 

Balsamic  resin 15      " 

ExtracUve 60     « 

Lignin    650     " 

In  treating  cubebs  by  the  process  of  Dublanc.  the  product  contains  all 
the  cubebin  and  resin,  most  of  the  volatile  oil,  except  that  dissolved  in  the 
water,  a  part  of  the  extractive  and  waxy  matter  ;  hence  it  is  deficient  in 
the  most  essential  part,  the  volatile  oil. 

When  pulverized  cubebs  is  treated  directly  by  ether  in  a  displacement 
filter  until  exhausted,  and  the  ethereal  tincture  distilled  carefully  in  a 
water-bath,  the  residue  has  a  homogeneous  consistence,  about  that  of 
copaiba,  a  dark  olive  brown  colour,  transparent  after  the  deposition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  waxy  matter,  and  possesses  the  odour,  taste,  and  active 
properties  of  the  drug  iu  a  marked  degree.  This  substance  consists  of  all 
the  volatile  oil,  cubebin,  and  resin,  most  of  the  waxy  matter,  none  of  the 
extractive,  and  hence  embraces  all  the  active  principles  of  the  plant,  to  the 
exclusion,  if  we  except  the  waxy  matter,  of  those  that  are  inactive.  It  is 
a  true  oleo-rcsin,  and  preserves  its  fluidity  until  the  volatile  oil  is  evapo- 
rated by  a  considerable  temperature.  ]3r.  Goddard,  at  whose  request  this 
ethereal  extract  was  made,  has  found  its  therapeutical  effects  to  fully 
answer  his  expectations,  and  feels  assured  that  the  drug  is  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  the  preparation.  For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  inclhied 
to  make  this  oleo-resin  for  medical  use,  I  subjoin  a  formula: — Take  cubebs 
in  powder  one  pound  avoirdupois,  and  sulphuric  ether  a  sufficient  quantity, 
which  is  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds ;  introduce  the  powder  into  a 
displacer,  insert  the  lower  end  in  a  bottle  that  fits  it,  add  the  ether  care- 
fully, and  cover  the  top  of  the  filter  with  a  piece  of  wet  bladder,  through 
which  several  pin  holes  are  made.  The  flow  should  be  very  gradual,  and 
if  too  rapid  the  orifice  of  the  filter  should  be  partially  closed  with  a  cork 
— by  attention  to  this  point  much  less  ether  will  be  required.  The  ethereal 
tincture  should  be  introduced  into  a  large  retort,  heated  by  a  water-bath, 
and  the  receiver  well  refrigerated.  The  distillation  should  not  be  hurried 
towards  the  last.  When  five-sixths  of  the  ether  has  passed,  it  should  be 
separated  for  use,  and  the  evaporation  continued  in  the  retort,  observing 
to  keep  the  temperature  below  120°  Fahr.,  so  as  not  to  volatilize  the 
essential  oil.  The  product  in  the  retort  amounts  to  two  ounces,  just  one- 
eighth  of  the  cubebs  used. 

This  preparation  may  be  administered  in  emulsion,  pills,  or  in  capsules; 
one  drachm  representing  an  ounce  of  the  cubebs. 

R  Oleo-resinsB  Cubebae     ^U* 

Pulveris  Acacite    ^ss. 

Sacchari Jj. 

Aquss 5iils8. 

M.  ft.  emulsio. 
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A  table  spoonfbl  of  this  emulsion  represents  two  drachms  of  cubebs. 
Should  it  be  desirable  to  use  alum  with  it,  it  maj  be  dissoWed  in  the  water. 

The  most  complete  mode  of  administering  this  substance  is  in  gelatin 
capsules,  like  those  of  copaiba,  and  it  was  in  this  form  that  Dr.  Goddard 
employed  it — American  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 

Mr.  Bbll  had  been  induced  to  make  some  experiments  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  concentrating  the  medi- 
cinal properties  ofcubebs,  in  consequence  of  inquiries  to  that  effect 
being  frequently  made  by  medical  men.  The  volatile  oil,  obtained 
by  distillation,  was  not  unfrequently  prescribed,  this  being  con- 
sidered by  some,  the  most  active  constituent  of  the  cubebs.  But 
the  quantity  of  oil  obtained  in  this  way,  amounted  only  to  about 
IM  per  cent.,  and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  it  did  not 
undergo  some  change,  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  turpen- 
tine, Canada  balsam,  and  other  oleo-resinous  bodies,  when  sub- 
mitted to  distillation.  The  process  he  adopted,  therefore,  was  to 
exhaust  the  cubebs  by  percolation,  with  ether,  and  then  to  distil 
off  the  ether  by  the  heat  of  warm  water.  By  this  means  he 
obtained  an  oleo-resinous  fluid,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  possessing 
the  taste  and  smell  of  cubebs  in  a  high  degree.  He  had  intended 
trying  whether  this  fluid  produced  the  same  effect  as  the  oil  ob- 
tained by  distillation  did,  on  a  ray  of  polarised  light,  for  by  this 
means  the  alteration  eflected  in  Canada  balsam  by  distillation, 
was  determined  ;  but  the  dark  colour  of  the  oleo-resin  of  cubebs 
entirely  precluded  the  possibility  of  making  the  experiment.  The 
action  of  animal  charcoal  for  the  purpose  of  decolourizing  the  oleo- 
resin  was  tried,  but  while  it  was  quite  ineffectual  for  the  purpose 
designed,  it  was  found  to  alter  the  character  of  the  product, 
probably  by  the  separation  of  some  of  its  constituent  parts,  in 
virtue  of  the  property  which  charcoal  is  known  to  possess,  and 
which  has  led  to  its  adoption  as  an  antidote  for  poisons,  &c. 

But  although  he  had  failed  in  proving,  by  these  experiments, 
that  the  oil  extracted  by  ether  was  different  from  that  obtained 
by  distillation,  yet,  in  other  respects  he  was  fully  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  process.  The  product  was  greater  than  that 
obtained  by  distillation  ;  he  obtained  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  cubebs  used;  Mr.  Procter  stated  that  he 
obtained  only  \2^  per  cent.j  a  difference  which  he  was  unable 
to  account  for ;  the  product  contained  other  constituents  besides 
the  volatile  oil,  and  on  this  account  more  completely  represented 
the  cubebs  in  its  sensible  characters.  Mr.  Alexander  Ure,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  first  prepared  it,  had  used  it  with  much 
success,  and  as  Mr.  Ure  was  present,  he  would,  perhaps,  be  good 
enough  to  state  the  result  of  the  trials  he  had  made  of  it. 

Mr.  UiiE  had  used  the  oleo-resinous  extract  of  cubebs  for 
several  months  past,  and  had  found  it  a  very  eflicacious  remedy. 
He  believed  it  fully  represented  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
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cubebs.  In  some  cases  of  recent  occurrence,  it  had  effected  a 
complete  cure  in  about  a  fortnight. 

The  Chairman  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some 
specimens  of  dried  medicinal  plants,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Society,  by  Mr.  Kent,  of  Stanton,  in  Suffolk,  who  had  paid  much 
attention  to  the  careful  collection  and  preservation  of  those 
indigenous  plants  included  in  our  Materia  Medica,  as  well  as 
many  others,  at  present  but  little  known  or  used.  All  of  Mr. 
Kent's  specimens  which  he  had  examined,  appeared  to  possess 
the  characters  and  properties  of  the  respective  plants  in  a  high 
degree. 

The  Chairman  also  directed  attention  to  an  improved  kind  of 
nipple  shield,  made  of  lead,  which  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  profession,  by  Dr.  Wansbrough,  of  Chelsea.  These  shields 
are  intended  for  the  protection  and  cure  of  sore  nipples,  beiiig 
placed  over  the  nipple  after  the  child  has  been  nursed,  to  protect 
the  part  from  external  injury.  Any  escape  of  milk,  which  usually 
takes  place,  giving  rise,  from  contact  with  the  lead,  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  lactate  of  lead,  is  found  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect,  as 
this  salt  exercises  a  curative  influence  on  the  sore  part. 

ORIOINAIi  AND  BXTRAOTBD  ARTIOZAS. 


ON  SOME  SPECIES  OF  THE  GENUS  AMYRIS, 

WHICH  ARE  LITTLE  KNOWN. 
BY  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

The  genus  Amyris  abounds  in  species,  many  of  which  claim 
the  Antilles  as  the  place  of  their  nativity.  A  similarity  of  pro- 
perties appears  to  characterize  the  whole,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  by  careful  investigation,  these  properties  might  be 
rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  art  or  medicine.  They  all 
abound,  more  or  less,  in  a  resinous  fluid  which  might  be  easily 
and  economically  collected,  and  its  virtues  readily  ascertained. 
Hitherto,  however,  they  have  been  either  wholly  overlooked,  or 
applied  in  the  rudest  and  least  scientific  manner  to  the  services  of 
Pharmacy.    The  following  merit  more  particular  attention. 

Amyris  balsamifera,  rose-wood,  shrubby  sweet  wood,  sweet 
Amyris,  or  white  candlewood.  A  lofty  tree,  abundant  in  the 
woods  of  St.  Anne's  parish,  in  St.  Catherine's  parish,  and  the 
woods  near  Bull  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica; 
where  it  is  highly  prized  for  its  timber,  which  has  a  fine  grain^ 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  exhales  a  delightful  fragrance.  The 
bark  yields,  by  incision,  a  fine  resinous  fluid  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  fragrant  smell,  and  acrid  aromatic  taste.  This  is  con* 
sidered  by  many  to  possess  qualities  similar  to  those  of  the  cele- 
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brated  balm  of  Mecca,  formerly  io  such  high  repute,  but  which 
avarice,  defeating  its  own  object  by  the  amount  of  adulteration, 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  disrepute. 

The  fruit,  like  the  bark,  abounds  in  a  similar  fragrant  liquid 
resin,  which  is  contained  in  small  cells,  resembling  those  found 
in  the  rind  of  the  lemon  or  the  orange.  From  these,  as  well  as 
from  the  bark — this  resinous  balsam  might  be  abundantly 
obtained. 

The  infusion  of  the  leaves,  taken  in  place  of  tea  for  breakfast, 
is  strongly  recommended  by  Long,  who  mentions  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who,  after  pursuing  this  plan  for  a  considerable  time, 
was  able  to  read  small  print  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  which 
had  not  been  the  case  before. 

Dr.  Wright  conjectures,  that  an  oil,  equal  to  that  of  rhodium, 
might  be  obtained,  by  distillation,  from  its  wood. 

It  appears  not  improbable,  that,  under  the  name  of  Amyris 
balsamifera,  at  least  three  species,  botanically  distinct,  have  been 
confounded  from  the  neglect  of  careful  examination  ;  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  this,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  material, 
as  a  general  sameness  of  properties  appears  to  pervade  the  whole. 
Mr.  Anthony  Robinson  speaks  of  meeting  with  three  kinds  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  the  size  of  their  stems,  the  dimensions 
of  their  leaves,  and  aromatic  fragrance  of  their  leaves  and  timbers 
these,  however,  may  have  been  merely  varieties,  resulting  from 
the  accidents  of  soil  and  situation ;  or  the  same  species  at  various 
stages  of  its  growth.  1  shall  notice  them  hereafter  somewhat 
more  at  length. 

In  Nevis,  on  the  contrary,  I  met  with  what,  if  my  notes,  made 
at  the  time,  are  to  be  depended  upon,  is  not  only  specifically  but 
generically  distinct.  Of  this  tree,  which,  under  the  impression 
that  it  constituted  a  species  of  Amyris,  I  named  the  Amyris 
hexandra,  the  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  a  little 
work  published  for  me  in  1825,  by  Treuttel  and  WUrtz,  of  Soho 
Square,  under  the  title  of**  Prodromus  Plantarum  Indus  Occi- 
dentalis/'  p.  34. 

"  A.  hexaodra.  Caule  arboreo,  procero  [  5-7  orgyali  ]  ramoso ;  foliis 
impari-pinnatis,  trijugU  ;  foliolis  iDtegerrimis,  ovalis,  breviler  obtusd  et  sub- 
oblique  acumiaatis,  basi  in  petiolum  brevem  subdecurrentibus,  utrinque 
gtabris,  snbtiis  reticulato-venosis ;  floribus  panic ulatis,  parvis,  riridescentibiu, 
semper  bezandris;  paniculis  axillaribus  terminalbusque;  calyce  cyathiformi 
integerrimo;  petal  is  tribas  yiridescentibas,  iutegris;  staminibus  sex,  bre- 
vissimis ;  ovario  oblongo*  glabro,  infero ;  stylo  brevi ;  stigmate  obtuse ; 
fnictu  [drupse  nucleus?]  meuibranaceo,  eliiptico,  utrinque  acuminate^ 
nniralvo,  rudimento  seminis  abortientis. 

'*  Gum  elemi  tree.  Guk  elim  tree. — Habitat  in  locis  nemorocis  sub- 
hnmidis,  subfrigidis  atque  subalpinis,  montis  centralis  insuls  Neris ;  Boreiis 
a  Junio  usque  ad  Septembrem.  Arbor  procera  succo  resinoso  fragrante»  d 
cortice  Isri  cinereo  Iffiso  profluente,  scatens.  Ab  Amyride  floribus  hexandris 
iripetalUf  et  ab  A.  elemifera,  foliis  utrinque  glabris,  nee  subtus  tomentons,  satis 
distincta ;  nonne  gencri  prorsas  direrso  amandanda  ? 
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Referring  to  this  plant,  in  a  letter,  dated  "  Angers,  7^ine 
Janvier,  1827,"  my  learned  friend,  M.  Desvaux,  lat6  curator  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  that  place,  and  a  distinguished  bota- 
nist, wrote  to  me  as  follows : 

"  M.  de  CandoIIe  ayant  adopts  les  genrea  Idea  et  Amyris  ;  an  pen  eloign^ 
]ii6me  Tan  de  Tautre,  rotre  eapece  me  aemblese  rapprocherdo  genre  .^la^m. 
et  malgr^  sa  difference  de  parts  3-6,  an  lieu  de  4-8,  devoir  s'y  rattacber  ;  car 
fourent  cette  rariation  ne  forme  mftme  qu'an  caraclere  d'indiWdn.  Le 
caract^re  du  fruit  t»t  tres  bien :  Drupa  nucleo  chartaceo  indehUcenie  numo- 
tpermo,  Dans  tous  les  cases  l*espece  est  public  et  nonrelle ;  ainsi  tos  obser> 
Tations  existent ;  an  surplus  le  nom  Elimia  n'est  point  employ^  encore." 

Notwithstanding  this  high  authority,  in  the  absence  of  a  fur- 
ther examination,  either  of  tlie  living  plants  at  Nevis,  or  well 
preserved  specimens  obtained  from  thence,  I  should  hesitate  in 
acting  upon  Professor  Desvaux's  suggestion,  and  constituting  this 
into  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Eli  mm. 

It  appears  to  extend  to  most  of  the  adjoining  islands,  as  a  tree, 
closely  resembling  it,  is  found  in  similar  situations  in  St.  Kitts, 
where  it  is  called  by  the  same  name,  and  in  the  French  islands, 
where  the  white  concreted  resin  found  adhering  to  its  bark  is 
termed  encens,  and  employed  as  such  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church.  But  as  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fruit 
or  inflorescence  of  any  of  these,  I  cannot  estimate  the  degree  of 
affinity  between  them,  and  the  trees  from  which  1  succeeded  in 
procuring  specimens  for  examination  in  Nevis;  and  for  which  I 
was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  lamented  friend  Mr.  Tobin. 

A  tree,  corresponding  in  description  with  that  of  Nevis,  yields 
a  similar  production  in  the  Hispano- American  settlements  of 
South  America,  wliere  the  resin  is  called  tavanouca. 

The  finest  specimen  which  I  recollect  to  have  seen,  grew  in  a 
cool  ravine  in  the  Dodand  of  Nevis  ;  a  lovely  spot,  abounding  in 
botanical  rarities  of  the  highest  interest;  this  tree  rose,  with  a 
straight  branchless  stem,  to  a  height  of  at  least  sixty  feet,  where 
Its  branches  formed  a  spreading  head  of  the  most  exquisite  sym- 
metry, and  afforded  shelter  to  multitudes  of  monkeys  who 
sported  among  the  leaves,  secure  from  all  disturbance;  for,  from 
the  smoothness  of  its  greyish  bark,  and  the  enormous  girth  of 
its  trunk,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  climb,  and  would  have 
been  sacrilege  to  cut  it  down.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  very  same  giant  of  the  forest,  at  whose  blossoms,  elevated 
far  beyond  my  reach,  I  cast  many  a  longing,  lingering  look, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  still  rears  its  proud  head  above  its 
less  aspiring  companions,  in  the  self-same  spot,  whence  others 
more  enterprising,  or  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  myself,  may 
yet  succeed  in  obtaining  specimens  of  the  fruit,  leaves,  and 
flowers.  At  the  base  of  this  tree  I  found  numbers  of  the  fallen 
fruits,  from  one  of  which  my  description  was  made  after  my 
return  to  Europ?.    The  racemes  of  flowers  were  procured  for 
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examination  from  some  specimens  of  humbler  growth,  gathered 
for  me  by  some  of  Mr.  Tobin*s  negroes.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished,  that  the  account  now  giren  might  attract  the  attention 
of  some  one  resident  on  the  spot,  and  induce  him  to  (ill  up  the 
blank,  which  circumstances  compelled  me  to  leave;  either  by 
making  a  fresh  examination  of  the  tree,  or  sending  well  pre- 
served specimens  to  England. 

A  spirituous  solution  x)f  the  dried  resin,  is  a  popular  remedy 
in  cases  of  coughs. 

The  Amyris  maritima,  or  sea-side  balsam,  is  an  unaspiring 
shrub,  growing  abundantly  in  the  most  arid  and  barren  spots 
near  the  sea,  in,  I  believe,  every  island  in  the  West  Indies;  and, 
according  to  Lunan,  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Cobre, 
blossoming  from  May  to  October.  In  Jamaica,  it  is  called  the 
rose-wood,  yellow  candle-wood,  or  yellow  sanders ;  and  in  rich 
soils,  where  it  attains  any  magnitude,  is  considered  valuable, 
being  of  a  yellowish  white,  handsomely  clouded,  and  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish.  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  give  out  an  odour 
less  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Amyris  balsamifera,  but  as  the 
plant  is  more  abundant,  and  grows  in  the  most  barren  soils,  it  is 
probable  that  the  peculiar  resin  which  distinguishes  the  genus, 
might  be  more  economically  obtained  from  it  by  distillation. 

Barham  speaks  of  a  timber,  which  he  calls  rosemary  wood, 
that  was  most  probably  obtained  from  some  species  of  amyris. 
His  account  is  as  follows : — 

"  Pulling  down  tome  old  houses,  I  smelt  a  very  strong  smell  of  rosemary, 
wbich  made  me  inquire  into  the  reason  of  it  Tliey  told  me,  that  there  was 
some  rosemary  unod  among  the  timber  of  the  houses.  I  then  desired  that 
they  would  get  me  some  of  it,  which  they  did.  I  found  it  was  only  the  bark 
that  smelt,  which  no  rosemary  exceeded.  Some  will  hare  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
clove  bark  tree,  which  grows  iii  great  plenty  npon  the  main  continent  I 
first  found  this  tree  on  Bachelors  Plantation,  which  was  afterwards  mine, 
and  is  now  well  known  to  all  or  most  planters  in  Jamaica.  1  carried  some 
of  the  bark  with  me  to  England  in  1717,  which  kept  iu  scent  very  well,  and 
I  question  not,  but  it  would  be  found,  upon  experience,  to  be  very  useful  to 
distillers,  and  of  many  medicinal  uses." — Hort  Amer,,  p.  195. 

Such  is  Barham's  account,  from  which  it  appears  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  no  farther  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  in  the 
long  interval  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  which  has 
since  elapsed.  What  then  is  the  plant  which  yields  this  fragrant 
bark?  and  to  what  purposes  does  it  promise  to  be  applicable? 

The  three  species  of  Amyris  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
as  discovered  by  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson,  and  regarded  by  him 
as  distinct  from  the  Amyris  balsamifera,  are  described  by  that 
gentleman  as  follows  : — 

1.  Amyris  foliis  ternatis  pinnatiSf  pediculis  marginads, 
racefnis  alaribus, — ^This  he  says,  is  a  small  tree  of  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
branching  out  at  a  little  distance  above  the  ground,  and  forming 
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a  close,  compact  head.  The  bark,  where  not  covered  by  lichens,  U 
of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  small  racemes  of  minute  white  flowers 
proceed  from  the  alee  of  the  leaves.    Of  the  fruit  he  says  nothing. 

2.  Amyris  hypelatCj  with  a  calyx  of  five  concave,  roundish, 
unequal  sepals,  ciliated  at  the  margin  ;  a  corolla  of  four  roundish 
unequal  petals,  larger  than  the  sepals,  with  a  vacant  space,  as  if 
designed  for  a  fifth  petal ;  a  small  three  angled-ovary,  resting 
upon  eight  glands,  each  of  which  gives  origin  to  a  filament  shorter 
than  the  petals  ;  the  ovary  was  three-celled,  the  stigma  capitate, 
and  the  anthers  cordate. 

3*  Amyris  Philippaa. — Growing  in  dry  rockv  soils,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  trees  in  Jamaica;  its  bark  is  aromatic  and 
bitter.  The  leaves  are  unequally  pinnated,  having  the  rhachis 
or  common  footstalk  margined  ;  the  leaflets  are  sessile,  obovate, 
veined,  and  of  a  lively  green,  consisting  of  one  pair,  with  a  termi- 
nal one.  Mr.  Robinson  furnishes  no  other  particulars,  nor  does  he 
assign  any  particular  localities  to  these  new  species.  They  appear 
however  to  merit  further  examination,  the  last  more  especially. 
14,  Octagon,  P^fmouth, 

A  NEW  ALKALOID  IN  GUN  COTTON. 

BT  MR.  PORRET. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  held  on  Monday,  the 
21st  of  December,  Mr.  Porret  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  obtained  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  alkali  in  gun- 
cotton.  He  considers  the  explosive  cotton  to  be  a  nitrate  of  this 
alkali,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  alkali  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner : — f|ij.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.45  was  added  to 
50  grains  of  gun-cotton,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  240^  Fahr., 
when  solution  of  the  cotton  was  effected,  accompanied  by  the 
disengagement  of  hyponitrous  acid  (NOs).  The  same  result 
took  place  on  treating  the  gun-cotton  with  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  when  cold,  was  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  bicarbonate  of  potash 
was  then  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  completely  neutralize 
the  mixture.  Heat  was  now  applied,  when  a  gray  powder,  con- 
sisting of  nitrate  of  potash,  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  the  new 
alkali,  was  deposited.  On  treating  this  powder  with  alcohol,  sp* 
gr.  .813,  the  carbonate  of  the  alkali  was  dissolved  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  obtained  in  crystals  on  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit.  It 
was  found  to  be  strongly  alkaline  to  test  paper. 

Mr.  Porret  had  not  further  examined  this  alkali,  which  he 
proposes  to  call  lignia.  Having  by  previous  experiments  satisfied 
himself  that  gun-cotton  consisted  of  the  elements  of  lignine-}- 
nitric  acid,  he  concluded  that  lignia  must  bean  oxide  of  lignine, 
consisting  of  lignine-^^O^* 

[The  case  cannot  be  considered  proved  until  the  new  body  has  been 
more  oompletely  isolated  and  examined.] 
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VETERINARY  MEDICINES. 

{Omtinued/rom  Vd.  V,,p,  426.) 

Demulcents  and  Restoratives. — Demulcents  (from  demulcea, 
to  soften)  are  softening  and  diluting  medicines,  intended  to 
sheath  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact^  and  protect 
them  from  irritating  secretions  or  substances.  The  substances 
administered  as  demulcents,  frequently  act  at  the  same  time  as 
Restoratives,  such  as  gruel  and  bran  mashes. 

DEMULCENT  BEENCHE8. 

Nal. 

Ifc  Linseed,  bruised,  ^v— Boiling  Water,  Oiy— Honey  Jiv.  Let  it  stand 
till  cold.    To  be  given  in  two  doses. 

Ko.2. 

R  Marshmallow  Root,  ^iv—Water,  Oij.  Boil  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
strain,  then  add  Honey,  Jiy— Linseed  OU,  Jij — Gum  Arabic,  ^ij.  Mix  for 
two  doses. 

BEAN  MASa, 

Put  half  a  peck  of  bran  into  a  pafl,  and  pour  enough  boiling  water  oyer 
it  to  thoroughly  wet  it ;  stir  it  well  with  a  stick,  cover  it  over  and  let  it 
stand  until  of  tiie  temperature  of  new  milk.  Oats,  malt,  treacle,  or  honey, 
may  be  added  to  it,  to  render  it  more  nutritious.    [Bracy  Cl^k.] 

MALT  MASH. 

To  be  made  with  malt  in  the  same  way  as  the  bran  mash. 

BLANCH  WATEB. 

Poor  boiling  water  oyer  three  or  four  handfUte  of  bran  ;  stir  it  well  up 
with  a  stick ;  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  add 
as  much  water  as  may  be  desired. 


It  is  useful  in  cases  of  inflamed  lungs  or  bowels,  and  after 


purging 


phyiic»  being  in  these  cases  preferaUe  to  mere  water.    [Bracy  Clark. 

OATMEAL  OBUBU 

Put  half  a  pint  of  good  fresh  oatmeal  into  a  bowl,  add  about  half  a  pmt 
of  cold  water  to  it,  and  with  a  wooden  spoon  beat  it  well  up  for  some  time; 
then  boil  it  with  more  water  to  form  a  gallon  of  gruel.  Qruel  for  horses 
oni^t  not  to  be  thick.    IBncy  Clark.] 

Diuretics  and  Diaphoretics. — Diuretics  (from  duniprforif,  a  dis- 
charge of  urine)  are  medicines  which,  when  taken  internally, 
augment  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys.  Diaphoretics 
(from  duut^p€a,  to  carry  through)  are  medicines  which,  when 
taken  internally,  increase  the  discharge  by  the  skin. 

DIUBEnC  BALLS. 

No.1. 
R  Cas^  Soi^[>— Besin,  ii  Siij^Nitiey  Sir— Oil  of  Juniper,  Jj— Honey, 
g, «.  to  make  into  a  ball.    [White.] 
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No.  a. 

R  Camphor,  5]~Nitre,  is9~Castile  Soap,5iij— Oilof  Juniper,  3j^Tftr 
q.  9,  to  make  a  bolL    [White.] 

No.  3. 

R  Nitre,  Ihj — Castile  Soap,  tbss— Barley  Meal,  ftiiBs,  or  Bafficient  to  form 
a  mass.    [Bracy  Clark.] 

No.  4. 

R  Common  Tarpentine— Soap^Nltre,  aa,  Ibss^Barley  or  Linseed  Meal, 
q,9,to  form  a  mass. 

DIUBEnc  POWDERS. 

No.1. 

R  Yellow  Kesin,  fbj— Nitre,  Ibij  -Cream  of  Tartar,  Ibj.    Mix  3vj,  3x,  or 
5zii  in  a  mash.    [Blaine.] 

No.  2. 

R  Nitre,  3vj— Camphor,  Jiss.    Mix  for  a  dose.    [White.] 

DIURETIC  DRINKS. 
No.  1. 


R  Glauber's  Salts,  5g— Nitre,  5vj— Warm  Water,  Qj— Sweet  Spirits  of 
Nitre,  3j.    Mix,  and  give  it  with  the  horn,    [Bracy  CUirk.] 

No.  2. 

R  Glauber's  Salts.  Jir— Nitre,  Jss— Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  5ij-0il  of 
Juniper,  3j— Thin  Gruel,  Oj.    Mix,  and  give  it  with  the  horn. 


STIMULATIMO  DiAPHORETXO  BALLS. 
No.  1. 


R  Emetic  Tartar^,  Siss— Camphor,  Sss -Ginger,  3^— Opium,  3j— Oil  of 
Carraways,  gtt.  xv— Honey,  q.  9.  to  form  a  ball     [  White.] 


No.  2. 


R  Antimonial  Powder,  3ij— Carraway  Powder.  3vj— Ginger,  3j— ^ii  of 
Aniseed,  gtt  xx— Honey,  q,  9.  to  form  a  ball.    [White.] 


DIAPHORETIC  OR  FEVER  BALLS. 

No.  1. 

R  Camphor,  3iss— Nitre,  3i^— Calomel— Opium,  aa  gr.  xx— Honey  and 
Linseed  Meal,  q.  9,  to  form  a  ball,    [White.] 

No.  2. 

?  i?"?*iS  J^'t'^*'  3l8s-Tragacanth  Powder,  3ij-Syrup,  q.  9,  to  form  a 
oall.    [White.] 

No.  3. 
R  Camphor,  5ij.— Nitre,  §— Honey,  q,  9.  to  form  a  ball 


Some  practitioners  consider  3iss  of  Emetic  Tartar  an  excessive  dose, 
as  this  medicme  occasionally  produces  violent  purging  in  horses.  Those 
who  entertain  this  opinion  administer  it  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  grains. 
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ALOISOL,  A  PRODUCT  OBTAINED  FROM  ALOES. 

BT  M.  ESlfUND  ROBIQUET. 

This  substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime  on  aloes.  Three 
ounces  of  aloes,  and  one  and  a  half-ounce  of  quick  Ume,  were  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  mixed  together,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  It  is  well  not  to 
use  more  than  this  at  once»  otherwise  secondary  products  will  be  formed, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  separate.  The  powder  is  introduced  into  a  small 
porcelain  or  luted  glass  retort,  adapted  to  a  receiver  ;  a  moderate  heat  is 
applied,  until  white  vapour,  accompanied  by  inflammable  gases,  appear, 
the  heat  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  action  allowed  to  proceed  spontaneously. 
The  reaction  which  takes  place,  is  very  energetic  ;  the  apparatus  is  sud- 
denly filled  with  white  opaque  vapours,  inflammable  gases  are  disengaged 
in  abundance  ;  the  contents  of  the  retort  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  agitation, 
and  oily  drops  of  a  citrine  colour,  condense  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
adapter.  Care  must  be  taken  constantly  to  cool  the  receiver,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  loss  by  evaporation  of  the  oily  liquid,  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  aldisol.  It  is  especially  important  not  to  hasten  the  first  part  of 
the  process  by  applying  too  much  heat,  as  the  reaction  would  in  that  case 
be  so  violent  as  to  destroy  the  apparatus.  When  the  disengagement  of 
gas  and  vapour  has  ceased,  the  oily  liquid  distils  free  from  other  products. 
The  temperature  may  now  be  augmented  without  inconvenience,  if  care  be 
taken  to  regulate  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  distillation  proceeds  drop  by 
drop.  The  process  is  thus  conducted  until  the  temperature  has  been 
brought  up  to  a  red  heat,  after  which  only  a  mUky  liquid,  with  a  few  drops 
of  alolsd  is  obtained.  The  condensed  products,  contained  in  the  receiver, 
are  now  removed,  and  a  very  strong  heat  again  applied.  In  this  second 
stage  of  the  process,  similar  phenomena  occur  to  those  which  take  place 
when  the  mixture  is  first  heated  to  284^  Fahr.  The  aloiwl  is  produced  in 
very  small  quantity,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation 
five  or  six  times,  and  to  mix  the  products  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  After 
allowing  them  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  they  separate  into  two  strata;  the 
upper  one  consists  of  alo^sol  in  an  impure  state,  and  very  acid ;  the  lower 
one  is  an  acid  opalescent  water.  There  is  also  sometimes  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  a  few  drops  of  a  non-volatile  greenish  yellow  oil, 
carried  over  with  the  vapours.  The  stratum  of  abUol  is  now  removed,  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  and  shaken  with  baryta  water,  until  it  ceases  to  produce 
any  acid  reaction  ;  it  is  then  put,  together  with  chloride  of  calcium,  into 
tubes  hermetically  sealed,  so  as  to  prevent  oxidation  from  air,  and  left  in 
this  state  for  several  days.  To  obtain  the  aJoisol  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity,  it  is  only  further  necessary  to  distil  it  once  or  twice  by  means  of  an 
oil-bath,  and  to  collect  only  that  part  which  comes  over  at  a  temperature  of 
266°  Fahr. 

As  ablsol  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  with  great  facility,  especially  at 
the  temperature  of  266«  Fahr.,  the  first  third  of  the  product  ought  to  be 
separated  and  preserved  for  analvsis.  The  last  third  will  be  sufficiently 
pure  for  the  study  of  its  properties.  Both  these  products  should  be  kept 
in  sealed  tubes,  excluded  from  the  light. 

One  hundred  parts  of  aloes  yield  only  one  part  of  pure  aloUol 

Properties  of  alotsoL-^FrepAred  as  above  directed,  abSsol,  in  its  normal 
state,  IS  a  colourless,  or  very  pale  amber- yellow  liquid ;  it  has  a  sharp  and 
penetrating  odour,  reminding  one  at  the  same  time  of  the  oils  of  potato- 
spirit  and  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  boils  at  266^  Fahr.  Its 
densitv  m  the  liquid  state  at  a  temperature  of  59^  Fahr.«  is  .877  ;  it  does 
not  solidify  when  reduced  to  a  temperature  of  4^  Fahr. 
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AkUol  posBesses  the  chemical  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  thus  it  ahaorba 
oxygen  from  the  air  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  on  merely  pooring  it  from 
one  yessel  to  another,  it  hecomes  sensibly  acid,  and  reddens  Utmns  paper. 

Put,  in  the  anhydrons  state,  in  contact  with  dry  ammoniacal  gaSy  it 
vapidly  absorbs  it  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  is  transformed  into  an 
oily  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  water.  This 
oily  liquid,  which  is,  no  doubt,  amm(miac€U  alolaol,  is  so  unstable,  that  at  one 
or  two  degrees  aboTC  the  freezing  point,  it  separates  again  into  ala^  and 
•mmoniacsl  gas,  which  is  disengaged.  If  a  Uttle  cooled  sulphuric  acid  he 
added  to  the  ammoniacal  alolaoly  in  a  freezing  mixture,  there  is  no  apparent 
action,  but  if  they  be  remoyed  from  the  influence  of  cold,  energetic  actiai 
occurs,  and  a  larse  quantity  of  aloisol  is  seen  to  separate. 

Ammoniacal  aMaol  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  anuno- 
niacal  gas  into  an  anhydrous  ethereal  solution  of  aloisol,  surrounded  Yxy  a 
freezing  mixture.  A  very  fluid  oil  is  soon  seen  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Tessel  at  a  temperature  of  — 4^  Fahr.,  and  this  can  only  be  preserved  under 
the  influence  of  intense  cold,  or  under  strong  pressure. 

If  the  ammoniacal  akStol  be  remoyed  from  the  freezing  mixture,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  temperature  of  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  freezing  point. 
It  separates  into  ammoniacal  gas,  which  is  disengaged,  and  normal  aloisol 
which  dissolves  in  the  ether. 

When  a  mixture  of  alcohdic  solution  of  aloisol,  and  ammoniacal  nitrate 
of  silver,  is  gently  heated  in  a  small  flask  or  glass  tube,  the  sides  of  the 
▼essel  become  coated  with  a  film  of  metallic  silver,  which  in  twenty-four 
hours  assumes  the  character  of  a  mirror. 

AkHsoly  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air,  absorbs  oxygen  with  rapidity  ;  it 
assumes  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  is  transformed  into  an  acid  heavier 
than  water,  to  which  I  shall  give  the  name  of  ak^ac  add*  This  pheno- 
menon of  oxidation  may  be  rendered  more  marked  by  pursuing  tiie  fcl- 
lowing  method :  Put  a  piece  of  caustic  potash  into  the  bottom  of  a  test- 
glass  ;  moisten  it  with  ether ;  then  cautiously  pour  over  it  some  water, 
which  will  only  attack  the  potash  as  the  ether  is  displaced  ;  this  substi- 
tution of  the  hqnids  takes  place  slowly  enough  to  a^nit  of  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water  being  added,  so  that  the  upper  stratum  shall  contain  no 
alkali  ;  a  few  grammes  of  akimH  are  then  added,  which  from  its  lightness 
floats  on  the  suifaoe  of  the  water ;  but  from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the 
air,  the  aluUcl  is  soon  transfbrmed  into  akiUic  acid,  and  this  substance,  in 
the  form  of  large  reddish  coloured  drops,  falls  through  the  liquid  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  disappears  in  the  excess  of  alkali,  with  which 
the  lower  stratum  is  saturated. 

If,  instead  of  submitting  the  aloisol  to  a  mode  of  oxidation  thus  slightly 
energetic  it  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  oxide  of  copper, 
chromic  acid,  or  chlorine  water,  it  undergoes  a  much  greater  alteratioo, 
the  nature  of  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

Action  of  Oiromie  Acid  on  AloUo^l  introduced  from  thirty  to  forty-flve 
grains  of  aloisol  into  a  small  pipette,  the  two  extremities  of  which  were 
drawn  into  capillary  tnbes,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  small  syphon»  open 
at  both  ends.  The  pipette  was  then  dropped  through  the  tubulnre  dT  a 
small  retort,  ccmtaining  154  grains  of  chrystallized  chromic  acid,  and  462 
grains  of  water ;  the  beak  of  the  retort  was  drawn  out  in  the  flbune  of  a 
lamp  and  bent  so  as  to  be  at  a  right  angle  with  the  lamp  over  which  it 
was  placed  ;  a  tube  sealed  at  one  end  was  used  as  a  receiver,  which  waa 
plunged  in  cold  water.  The  retort  was  heated  gradually,  and  the  liquid 
m  the  pipette  expanding  with  the  beat,  and  escaping  at  the  two  (^ninga^ 
mixed  with  the  chromic  add,  and  was  thus  slowly  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence. In  the  course  ot  half-an-hour,  daring  which  time  this  action  con- 
tinued, there  was  a  constant  disengagement  of  the  vapour  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  at  the  same  tune  a  vety  distinct  odour  of  bitter  almonds. 
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The  oondenfled  water  in  the  zeoeirer  wm  milkj,  rery  odoroiu,  and  not  al 
all  add.  Thinking  that  the  product  contahied  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and 
detinng  to  obtain  it  in  greater  quantity,  I  recommenced  the  operatiaB 
with  154  grains  of  aloiscd  put  into  two  pipettes,  and  I  used  the  same 
FBoeiTer,  containing  the  milky  product  of  the  first  operation.  The  liquid 
obtained  was  so  opaque  as  to  reaemble  milk  ;  on  shaking  it  with  a  little 
ether  it  instantly  became  dear.  The  ethereal  sdution  was  decanted,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  small  glass  capsule.  After  a  few  minutes  there 
was  an  oily  film  on  the  mrSdice,  and  this  after  a  further  exposure  of  a  few 
days  was  transformed  into  small  pxismatic  needles,  ea^y  recognised  ai 
bttizoic  add. 

If,  instead  of  a  solution  of  chromic  acid,  oxide  of  copper  be  used,  the 
same  reaction  takes  place,  only  it  ib  necessary  to  employ  a  large  excess  of 
the  oxide,  and  to  apply  a  heat  of  392*'  Fahr. 

It  is  erldent,  firom  what  has  been  stated,  that  akxso^  under  the  influence 
of  chromic  acid,  or  oxide  of  copper,  is  transformed  into  water,  carbcmic 
add,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

The  following  formula  will  explain  this  reaction  : 

Cw  Hi2  O.  +  O.  =Cm  H«  O,  +  C,  O4  +  H.  O., 

that  is  to  say,  two  equivalents  of  aloisol,  fUvs  six  equivalents  of  oxygen, 
give  one  equivalent  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  phu  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
add,  flug  six  equivalents  of  water. 

Chlorine  water  transforms  aloM  into  aloUic  acid,  without  the  formatloa 
of  any  other  body ;  there  is  only  a  slight  smell  of  bitter  almonds  developed* 
The  following  is  the  result  of  the  uudysis  of  aloisol: — 

z.  II.  III.  IT,  Theory. 

Carbon 61.54 60.28 60  42 61.64 Ci 

Hydrogen 7.71 7.68 7.26 7.69 H, 

Oxygen  ..., 30.78... 32.32 30.77 O, 


100.00  100.00 

Jounud  de  Fhamaciu 


ON  THE  BED  AND  YELLOW  COLOURING  MATTERS  OF 
SAFFLOWER. 

BT  ADOLPH  SCHUBPBB. 

It  is  well  known  that  safflower  contains  two  pigments,  one  yellow,  the 
other  red.  The  latter  only  is  employed  in  the  arts.  Schlleper  has  made 
an  examination  of  these  two  pigments  in  order  to  discover  thdr  mutual 
rdations.  He  encountered  various  difficulties,  and  obtained  some  inter- 
esting results,  of  which  the  following  account  is  an  abstract 

1.  Of  the  Yellow  Colouking  Matteb.— To  obtain  the  yellow  ookrar- 
ing  matter  forty  pounds  of  good  Bengal  safflower  were  treated  with  suc- 
cessive portions  of  water,  until  the  liquid  was  only  faintly  coloured.  These 
diluted  fluids  were  then  acidulated  with  acetic  add,  and  mixed  with  aa 
excess  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  A  white  flakey  predpitate,  com- 
posed of  oxide  of  lead  and  gummy  or  albuminous  parts,  was  immediatdly 
Ibrmed ;  whilst  a  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  snd  the  yellow  odooring 
matter  remained  in  solution  in  the  acetic  acid.  The  Altered  liqnid  was 
neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  the  compound  of  the  ydlow  colonring  mat* 
ter  and  lead  thereby  thrown  down,  as  a  voluminous  flakey,  dhrty  oraQge- 
yellow  precipitate.  The  separation  of  the  pigment  from  the  lead  was  <mif 
partially  effected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the 
snlphuret  of  lad  was  of  a  l%ht  yelfoir  colovr,  and  was  darkened  bj 
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alkalies.  The  greatest  part  of  the  colonring  matter,  however,  remainod 
with  the  sulphttret  of  lead ;  for  when  the  latter  waa  treated  with  water 
mixed  with  alkali,  the  fluid  acquired  a  deep  hrown  colour.  The  decom- 
position was  best  effected  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Some  pre- 
vious experiments  showed  that  the  yellow  pigment  was  easily  oxidized  in 
the  air;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  pexforming  all  the  operations  to 
exclude  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 

As  a  small  surplus  of  sulphuric  acid  could  not  be  avoided  in  decom- 
posing the  lead  precipitate,  acetate  of  baryta  was  added  to  the  deep  yellow 
uquid  that  had  been  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  lead,  and  this  liquid, 
after  filtration,  was  evaporated  in  a  large  retort  to  the  consistency  of 
treacle,  and  then  treated  with  absolute  (dcohol,  by  which  a  quantity  of 
gum,  albumen,  &c.,  was  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  greyish  yellow 
coagulated  mass.  The  yellowish  dark  brown  dear  solution  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  in  alcohol,  was  then  also  evaporated  (the  air  being  excluded) 
to  the  consistency  of  treacle,  and  then  mixed  with  excess  of  water,  by 
which  the  pure  yellow  colouring  matter  was  dissolved  ;  and  the  oxydized,  or 
altered  colourmg  matter,  left  in  the  form  of  a  brown  sediment. 

The  yeUow  colouring  matter  greatly  resembles  extractive  matter.  A 
watery  solution  of  it  is  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  a  brown  oxidized 
extractive  matter  is  soon  precipitated.  This  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  watery  solution  of  the  yellow  colouring 
matter  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  of  a  deep  browniah  yellow  colour, 
atrongly  stains  substances.  It  has  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  a  peculiar 
smell.  As  the  yellow  colouring  matter  is  so  readily  decomposed,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  it  in  the  free  state,  sufficiently  pure  for  analysis. 
The  only  way  to  analyse  it  was  to  examine  some  compound,  in  which  this 
matter  was  enabled  to  resist  the  decomposing  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
Now  a  combination  with  lead  was  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
would  be  obtained  perfectly  pure;  and,  moreover,  because  the  pigment  once 
combined  with  the  oxide  of  lead  was  no  longer  liable  to  become  oxidized. 

As  the  compound  of  lead  with  the  oxidized  colouring  matter  was  almost 
insoluble  in  diluted  acetic  acid,  while  the  pure  pigment  was  on  the  contrary 
very  soluble  in  this  liquid,  the  separation  of  the  two  substances  could  be 
easily  effected.  To  the  watery  solution  of  the  pigment  was  first  added 
some  acetic  acid,  and  then  an  excess  of  sugar  of  lead,  which  produced  a 
dirty  brown  precipitate  (a  compound  of  the  oxidized  colouring  matter  and 
oxide  of  lead).  The  filtered  clear  yellow  fluid  was  then  mixed  with  am- 
monia, by  which  the  pure  yellow  colouring  matter  combined  with  lead, 
was  precipitated  in  the  form  of  voluminous  deep  yellow  flakes.  The  pre- 
cipitate being  well  washed,  was  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212<*  Fahr.  and 
then  analyzed. 

2.  Carthamik,  or  the  Bed  golourino  matter  of  Safflower. — 
This  was  obtained  in  the  usual  way.  The  safflower  having  been  deprived 
of  its  yellow  colouring  matter  by  repeatedly  washing  it  with  water,  was 
mixed  with  water  holding  in  solution  15  per  cent  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste ;  and  the  mixture  was  left  for  several 
hours.  The  red  pigment  entirely  dissolves  in  the  alkaline  fluid,  whilst  the 
cafflower  acquires  a  dirty  yellow  colour.  The  red  liquid  obtained  from  the 
aafflower  by  pressure,  was  almost  neutralised  by  acetic  acid ;  and  then 
cotton  put  into  it ;  and  on  this  carthamin  precipitates,  provided  that  the 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  liquid  be  prevented  by  the  successive  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  acetic  acid.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  cotton  was  taken  out  and  washed,  no  more  carthamin  remaining  in  the 
yellowish  red  liquid.  The  cotton  was  then  digested  for  half  an  hour  in 
water,  which  held  in  solution  5  per  cent,  of  crystallized  soda.  By  this 
process  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  pure  colouring  matter  was  obtained,  as 
the  cotton  readily  gives  out  this  pigment  when  placed  in  contact  with 
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alkalies.  As  the  carthamin  undergoes,  during  its  contact  with  alkalies, 
nnintemipted  decomposition,  it  is  aavisable,  to  accelerate  all  the  operations 
as  much  as  possible.  Phosphate  of  soda  was  tried  as  a  substitute  for  soda, 
but  it  did  not  answer.  The  solution  of  carthamin  was,  immediately  after 
the  discoloured  cotton  had  been  taken  out,  supersaturated  with  citric  acid, 
by  which  almost  instantaneously  a  flakey,  light,  beautifully  crimson-red 
precipitate  of  carthamin  was  formed.  Frequent  attempts  to  precipitate 
directly  the  pigment  from  the  alkaline  liquid  by  acids,  never  succeeded,  the 
the  product  obtained  being  always  very  impure.  The  precipitate  thus 
obtained  was  repeatedly  washed,  and  the  liquid  separated  by  decantation 
and  filtration. 

As  long  as  this  contains  salts  the  process  goes  on  very  well ;  but  when 
this  is  no  longer  the  case,  the  liquid  can  scarcely  be  filtered,  as  the  findy 
distributed  carthamin  penetrates  through  the  pores  of  the  filter.  In  a 
moist  state,  it  forms  a  voluminous,  very  finely  distributed  mucilaghious 
precipitate,  which  greatly  contracts  on  drying,  and  in  that  state  it  is  sdmost 
impossible  to  remove  it  £rom  the  paper.  When  dried  on  paper  in  thin 
layers  it  forms  a  coating  which  has  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  not  inferior 
to  that  of  muroxid  and  hydrocbinon. 

On  account  of  this  property,  and  also  because  carthamin  when  finely 
divided  or  in  a  solution  yields  a  magnificent  red  colour,  this  colouring  matter 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  beautiAil  substances  of  organic  che- 
mistry. Pure  carthamin  not  being  removable  from  the  filter,  the  paper 
was  torn  in  small  pieces  and  repeatedly  saturated  with  strong  alcohol, 
which  perfectly  dissolved  the  pigment.  From  the  clear  deep  red  solution 
the  alcohol  was  distiUed  off  in  a  water-bath ;  and  the  blackish-red  residual 
liquid  was  left  to  eva^rate  in  a  cup  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  A 
thick  crust  of  carthamm  having  a  magnificent  green  colour  formed  on  the 
sur&ce,  and  afterwards  sank  to  the  bottom,  being  succeeded  by  another 
crust.  At  the  same  time  thick,  apparently  crystalline  crusts  of  carthamin 
deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup  ;  but  when  these  were  examined  by  a 
powerful  magnifier,  no  definite  forms  were  discovered,  the  carthamin  then 
appearing  to  be  amorphous. 

The  liquid  from  wMch  the  carthamin  was  precipitated  had  a  reddish 
yellow  colour,  and  contained  oxidized  carthamin.  By  the  addition  of 
water  this  new-formed  yellow  pigment  was  dissolved,  leaving  behind  the 
carthamin.  which  was  washed  on  a  filter  till  the  water  acquired  a  red 
colour.  When  dry  the  pure  carthamin  formed  a  granular  powder  of  a 
darkish  green  colour,  which  by  rubbing  acquired  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
presented  a  red  colour  only  when  very  flinely  divided. 

The  following  table  shows  the  formuUd  for  the  two  colouring  matters  as 
deduced  from  chemical  analysis  :— 

Yellow  Pigment  of  Safflower Cn  Hu  0|» 

The  same  altered  by  the  air  Cm  Hit  Ou 

Carthamin Cu  Hg    Or 

Carthamin  changed  by  boiling  with  alcohol Cu  Hr   0» 

r    c    H    o 

Oxides  of  Carthamin  formed  by  the  action  of  J  g^^"  ^^   O*Wh0-I-0 

*^^^®*  l=cll  Hi7  ol. 

Ann,  der  Chemie  und  Pharm,    Band  IviiL 
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ON  THE  SOLUBUIXr  OF  THE 

HYDRATES  OF  THE  OXIDES  OP  IRON,  COPPER,  AND  CJOBALT, 

IN  ▲  SOLUTION  OF  CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

BT  TOLLEB. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  the  author  noticed  that  the  potash  ley  in  liebig's 
apparatus,  after  having  heen  impregnated  by  the  combustion  of  organic 
■ubstances,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  precipitated  some 
reddish-brown  flakes,  which,  on  examination,  were  recognised  to  be  oxide 
of  iron.  The  latter  must  have  been  contained  in  solution  in  the  ley,  since 
this  was  perfectly  clear,  before  the  carbonic  add  had  passed  into  it,  and  a 
direct  experiment,  which  I  made  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  iron, 
and  whidi  was  treated  with  veiy  concentrated  potai^  ley,  fi-ee  from  car- 
bonic acid,  proved,  that  oxide  of  iron  is  certainly,  to  a  small  degree,  soluble 
in  caustic  potash.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  quantitative  analysis 
of  minerals,  must  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  separate  oxide  of  iron  from 
aluminous  earth  by  caustic  potash.  If  weak  potash  ley  be  employed  for 
tiie  separation  of  these  two  oxides,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  aluminous 
earth  is  dissolved,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  remains  with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  but  if  the  mixture  be  treated  with  very  strong  potash  ley,  the  result 
is  always  an  aluminous  earth,  coloured  yellow  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  is» 
therefore,  desirable  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of  separating  aluminous 
earth  troin  oxide  of  iron,  a  moderately  concentrated  potash  ley,  and  to 
repeat  the  digestion  several  times. 

YoUer  has  also  made  some  experiments  with  other  metallic  oxides,  which 
are  generally  considered  as  insoluble  in  excess  of  potash,  and  has  fcnndt 
that  boti^  oxide  of  cobalt  and  oxide  of  copper,  dissolve,  in  great  quantity, 
jsk  concentrated  potash  ley. 

The  latter  solution  may  be  advantageously  used,  inorder  to  discover  very 
imall  quantities  of  grape  sugar,  whidi,  as  is  well  known,  reduces  oxide  of 
copper  to  the  state  of  suboxide.  Berzelius,  in  his  Manual,  page  559, 
supposes  that  the  fact  which  has  been  mentioned  by  some  Chemists,  that 
a  small  quanti^  of  oxide  of  copper  dissolves  in  a  great  surplus  of  caustic 
potash,  is  ascribable  to  a  portion  of  organic  matter.  VoUer,  therefore, 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  absence  of  all  organic  substances,  and 
arrived  at  the  txmvictioB,  that  oxide  of  copper  dissMves  in  great  quantity 
in  caustic  potash,  if  the  ley  be  of  sufficient  quantity  and  strength.  The 
solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  potash,  can  be  diluted  with  much  water 
without  precipitating  oxide  of  copper.  If  the  solution  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  a  blue  fiiscd  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
beautiful  green  colour.  If  chlorine  be  conducted  through  the  potash  eola- 
tion of  oxide  of  copper,  the  latter  becomes  dark  green :  but  as  soon  as  the 
potash  is  perfectly  saturated  with  chlorine,  the  combination  whl(^  has 
taken  place,  is  decomposed,  and  oxide  of  copper  is  precipitated  with  the 
simultaneous  development  of  gas.— Aim.  der  Chemie,  lix. 


PREPABATION  OI'  FEBROCYANIDE  OF  ZINC. 

BT  H.  ^ONAS. 

This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  digesting,  with  a  eentle  heat,  some  metallic 
sine  with  Prussian  blue  in  powder,  difi^ised  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Hy- 
drogen gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  gradually  loses  its  blue  colour. 
The  reaction  is  not  concluded  for  several  days.  If  the  sine  contains  any 
bad,  this  is  deposited  in  the  metallic  state.— Jottrao/  de  Pharmacie. 
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ON    GLYCERIN. 

BT  F.  ROCHU3DER. 

Thr  different  kinds  of  fats  are,  as  is  wdl  known,  decomposed  into  a  fieitty 
acid  and  glycerin,  by  strong  bases  or  acids  The  following  method  (uf 
obtaining  glycerin,  difi&rs  from  all  those  hitherto  known.  If  castor  oil  be 
disserved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  passed  through  the  heated  liquid,  the  fat  becomes  decomposed.  If 
alter  the  acid  has  sufficiently  acted,  the  liquid  be  shaken  with  water,  an 
emnbion  is  formed,  which  soon  separates  into  a  supernatant  oily  layer,  and 
a  strong  acid  aqueous  layer.  The  latter  is  to  be  separated,  by  means  of  a 
tjpkLGOf  and  evaporated  in  a  platina-cup  OTer  a  water-bath.  At  first,  a 
great  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  evaporates,  but  ultimately  a  yellowi^ 
mass  remains  behind,  haying  the  consistence  of  treacle.  If  this  be  treated 
with  ether,  one  portion  is  dissolved,  while  another  portion  remains  unacted 
on«  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  an  oily  substance  remains.  This 
consists  of  a  combination  of  the  fatty  acid  of  the  castor  oil,  with  the  oxide 
of  ethule.  The  substance  not  soluble  in  ether,  after  being  dried  in  vacuo, 
has  the  consistence  of  treacle,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  glycerin.  The  oxide  of  glyceryle  of  the  fats  which  are 
contained  in  castor  oil,  was  consequently  replaced  by  the  oxide  of  ethule^ 
whilst  the  water,  which  the  alcohol  yielded  during  its  conversion  into 
etiier,  combined  with  the  oxide  of  glyceryle. — Ann,  der  Chemie,  Bd.  zlix. 


COJIVERSION  OF  AMMONIA  INTO  NITRIC  ACID. 

BT  V.  DUMAS. 

When  a  current  of  moist  air,  mixed  with  ammonia,  is  directed  on  chalk 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  potash,  at  a  temperature  of  about  212**  Fahr.,  there 
is  formed,  after  some  days,  a  notable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash. 

This  experiment,  which  accords  wiUi  the  results  of  M.  Kulhmann's  invefk 
ligations  on  nitrification,  was  suggested  to  me  by  the  observations  I  have 
recently  made  on  the  conversion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  sulphuric 
acid. — Comptes  Rendus, 

ON  THE  SUPPLY  OF  IODINE  FROM  THE  KELP  OF  GUERNSEY. 

BT  PROFESSOR  GRAHAM. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  Chemical  Society,  Mr.  Graham  stated  the 
result  of  an  examination  he  had  made  of  Uie  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  used  as 
fuel  on  the  island  of  Guernsey.  His  attention  had  been  directed  to  this 
subject,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  i^and.  Having  observed  that 
large  quantities  of  deep  sea  fuci  were  collected  by  the  inhabitants,  spread  out 
to  di^  in  the  fields,  then  used  as  common  fuel  in  their  houses,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  saved  as  a  valuable  manure  for  their  laud,  it  occurred  to  him  thtft 
the  ashes  thus  obtained,  would  be  likely  to  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  iodine 
than  the  ordinary  kelp,  both  on  account  of  the  source  from  whence  the  fuci 
were  derived,  and  the  comparatively  low  temperature  at  which  the  combustioa 
was  e£fected,  for  there  could  belittle  doubt,  that  in  the  manufacture  of  Scotch 
kelp,  a  portion  of  the  iodide  of  sodium  present,  was  lost  by  sublimation.  He 
had  brought  away  some  of  the  Guernsey  sea-weed  ashes,  and  had  since  sub* 
mitted  them  to  an  examination,  which  proved  that  they  contained  much  more 
iodine  than  any  specimens  of  kelp  that  he  had  previously  met  with. 

Considering  the  diminished  supply  of  iodine  from  Scotland,  and  the  con* 
sequent  high  price  which  it  had  recently  attained,  he  thought  it  important  that 
&e  attention  of  manufacturers  should  be  directed  to  this  as  a  new,  and  pro« 
bably  more  prolific  source  of  iodine  than  those  hitherto  resorted  to. 
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:  ON  THE  USE  OF  OXALATE  OF  ALUMINA  IN  THE 
PURIFICATION  OF  SUGAR. 

M.  MiALHE  ba0  proposed  a  process  for  separating  the  lime  remaining  la 
combination  after  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  which  is  founded 
on  the  property  poss^sed  by  oxalic  acid  of  completely  precipitating  the 
alkaline  earth  from  its  solutions. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  used  in  combination  with  alumina,  as  oxalate  of 
alumina,  so  that  while  the  acid  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  lime, 
the  alumina,  which  is  also  insoluble  in  the  syrupy  solution,  carries  down 
with  it  all  the  colouring  matter  of  the  impure  sugar. 

This  process,  should  it  prove  economical,  will  possess  advantages  over 
that  consisting  in  the  use  of  charcoal,  as  it  ensures  the  entire  separation  of 
the  lime,  whidb  the  other  does  not — Journal  de  CJtemie  Midieale, 


CHROMATB  OF  CHROMIUM. 

BT  M.  BAMMEL8BEBO. 

When  solution  of  chrome  alum  is  mixed  with  solution  of  nefitral  chio- 
mate  of  potash,  a  reddish-brown  colour  is  at  first  produced,  and  afterwards 
a  brown  precipitate  is  formed  in  a  very  yellow  liquid. 

This  precipitate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  yellowish-green 
solution ;  ammonia  precipitates  oxide  of  chromium  from  it,  leaving  chromic 
acid  in  solution.  Digested  with  potash,  it  readily  yields  chromate  of  potash 
and  oxide  of  chromium. 

The  following  formula  represents  its  composition ;-' 

3Crs09,2CrOt,9HO. 

Journal  de  Pharmacie. 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  SC3PERSBDED.— DISCOVERY  OF  A  NEW 

HYPNOPOIETIC. 

We  learn  on  the  authority  of  a  highly  respectable  physician  of  Boston, 
U.  S.,  that  a  Dr.  Morton,  a  surgeon-dentist  of  that  city,  has  discovered  a 

Srocess  whereby  in  a  few  minutes  the  most  profound  sleep  may  be  induced, 
uring  which  teeth  may  be  extracted,  and  severe  operations  penormed,  with- 
out the  patient  being  sensible  of  pain,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  operator.  The  process  simply  consists  in  causing  the  patient 
to  inhale  the  va^pow  of  ether  for  a  short  period,  and  the  effect  is  to  produce 
complete  insensibility — or,  as  the  writer  says,  intoxication.  We  quote  the 
following  case  on  the  same  respectable  aulhopty : — ^"  I  took  mj  daughter 
last  week  to  Martin's  rooms  to  have  a  tooth  extiacted.  She  mhaled  the 
fvapour  of)  ether  about  one  minute,  and  fell  asleep  instantly  in  the  chair. 
A  molar  tooth  was  then  extracted  without  the  slightest  movement  of  a  muscle 
or  fibre.  In  another  minute  she  awoke,  smiled,  and  said  the  tooth  was  not 
out,  had  felt  no  pain,  nor  the  slightest  knowledge  of  extraction.  It  was  au 
entire  illusion.'* 

%*  The  facts  are  here  so  candidly  stated  that  any  one  may  put  the  new 
process  to  the  test  of  experiment  Dr.  Morton  has  made  no  mystery  of  his 
proceedings,  like  the  tribe  of  hypnotic  quacks  who  have  lately  perambulated 
the  country.  Some  caution  must,  however,  be  observed  in  employing  the 
vapour  of  ether  in  the  way  suggested.  Ether  is  a  strong  narcotic,  and  its 
vapour  speedily  produces  complete  lethargy  and  coma;  it  is  exceedingly 
volatile,  and  rapidly  absorbed  and  diffiised  through  the  body,  especially  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  extensive  surface  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 
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In  one  case  it  lias  destroyed  life;  and  in  another  caused  apoplexy.  Thns  an 
indiTidual  may  not  awaken  so  readily  as  the  young  lady  whose  case  we  have 
here  quoted.*  It  must  be  regarded  as  producing  a  state  of  temporary  poison- 
ing in  which  the  nervous  system  is  most  powerfully  affected ;  and,  as  in  con- 
cuarion  or  narcotic  poisoning,  sensibility  may  be  so  destroyed  that  operations^ 
which  in  the  healthy  state  would  occasion  severe  pain,  may  be  performed 
without  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  patient..  The  respectability  of 
the  source  from  which  wo  deriye  our  information  prevents  us  from  doubting 
that  the  writer  has  accurately  described  what  he  saw.  The  awakening 
exactly  <me  minuie  after  the  operation  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  depending  on  the  dose  of  ethereal  vapour  inhaled.  One 
statement,  however,  appears  to  us  to  require  explanation.  We  can  under- 
stand the  production  of  insensibility  and  the  temporary  loss  of  consciousness 
from  the  effects  of  ether ;  but  we  do  not  comprehend  how,  when  the  indivi- 
dual was  perfectly  roused  to  consciousness,  there  could  be  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  tooth  was  in  or  out  of  the  mouth !  All  who  have  undergone 
this  operation  know  that  from  the  imperfect  sense  of  touch  possessed  by  the 
tongue,  that  the  gap  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  a  tooth  appears  about  ten  times 
as  large  a%  it  really  is.  Then,  again,  we  can  believe  that  no  pain  mij^t  be 
felt  during  the  operation ;  but  how  can  any  narcotic  annihilate  pain  in/iUurop 
when  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system  have  entirely  ceased  ?  Ordinary  sleep 
often  produces  a  temporary  loss  of  sensation  of  pam ;  but  this  immediately 
returns  in  the  waking  state. 

*  We  have  since  learned,  from  another  quarter,  that  the  respiration  of  the 
vapour  in  the  manner  described  has  been  tried  in  numerous  cases  without 
the  occurrence  of  any  accident. — Medical  GazeiU,  pp.  1085, 6. 

[Many  years  ago,  when  experimenting  on  nitrous  oxide  gas,  we  became 
acquainted  with  the  effects  of  ether  when  inhaled.  The  supply  of  gas  being 
exhausted,  a  teaspoonful  of  ether  was  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  inhaled 
in  the  same  manner.  Several  persons  present  tried  the  experiment,  and  the 
result  in  most  cases  resembled  that  produced  by  the  gas.  The  action  of 
the  ether  is  however  more  sedative.  During  the  first  two  or  three  inspira- 
tions the  pungent  taste  of  the  ether  is  perceived,  after  which  a  peculiar  kind 
of  exhilaration  is  felt,  which  increases  until  external  objects  are  no  longer 
observed,  and  a  state  of  coma  ensues,  which  continues  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  sensations  are  very  much  like  those  produced  by  inhaling  the'  nitrous 
oxide,'  and  the  result  resembles  that  of  spirits  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
with  this  exception,  that  it  subsides  much  more  speedily,  and  produces  less 
depression  afterwards.— Kd.  Ph.  J.] 

THE  SEDATIVE  EFFECT  OF  ETHEB  TESTED  IN  THE  OPB- 
BATING  THEATRE  OF  THE  NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

SiNCB  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Ransoms, 
the  house-surgeon  of  the  North  London  Hospital,  with  the  particulars 
of  the  following  cases:— The  first  is  that  of  Frederick  Churchill,  a  patient* 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  hospital  with  a  disease  of  the  knee-joint 
Amputation  being  found  necessary,  he  was  taken  into  the  operating  theatre 
for  that  purpose  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  18th  of  December. 

The  vapour  of  ether  was  inhaled  by  means  of  a  vessel  resembling  an  ordi- 
nary inhaler.  At  first  the  patient  appeared  not  to  understand  the  method  of 
effectually  inhaling  the  vapour  into  his  lungs ;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  pro- 
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apfjjultob  rem  ihbaung  xtreb. 


perly  explained,  t^vo  or  three  complete  inhalatiftiw  prodnced  a  state  of  qb- 
eonscionsness*  As  soon  oa  this  was  olraerred,  Mr.  Liaton  lost  no  time  in 
amputating  the  limb,  and  the  patient  was  removed  to  his  bed  insensible  of 
pain,  baring  been  in  the  theatre  yery  little  more  than  five  minutes,  including 
the  time  occupied  in  inhaling  the  ether,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  tying  of 
the  arteries.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  patient  replied  to  serml 
questions  during  the  operation,  but  afterwards,  on  being  interrogated,  de- 
clared that  he  had  suffered  no  pain  at  the  time. 

When  consciousness  returned  his  first  remark  was  that  he  felt  cold,  and 
his  subsequent  sensations  are  described  as  being  similar  to  those  of  patients 
under  ordinary  circumstances  after  a  similar  operation.  When  the  stomp 
WIS  dressed  ether  was  not  inhaled,  as  it  was  oonaidered  unlikely  that  Una 
effect  would  continue  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  an  out-patient,  who  had  a  painful  operation 
performed  on  his  toe,  while  under  the  influence  of  ether,  and  apparently 
msensible.  He  afterwards  described  his  sensations  as  having  been  peculiar, 
but  not  attended  with  pain.  The  subject  will  be  further  investigated  at  tfaa 
North  London  Hospitid. 

We  have  been  informed  that  some  experiments  have  been  made  at  other 
hospitals,  but  hitherto  with  less  marked  success  than  in  the  above  < 


APPARATUS  FOB  INHALING  ETHER. 

Mr.  Squire  has  contrived  an  apparatus 
for  this  purpose.  It  resembles  a  Nooth's 
apparatus  —  a  sponge  wetted  with  ether 
being  placed  in  the  upper  part,  the  vapour 
being  neavier  than  atmospheric  air,  de^ 
Bcends  through  the  tube  to  the  lower  vessel, 
to  which  is  attached  a  flexible  tube  and 
mouthpiece.  In  this  tube  there  is  a  valve 
to  prevent  the  expired  air  returning  into 
the  vessel.  Mr.  Squire  informs  us  that 
the  ether  should  be  washed  with  water  in 
order  to  purify  it. 

The  apparatus  used  in  America  was 
more  simple,  being  more  like  an  ordinary 
inhaler,  with  the  valve  in  the  tube  near 
the  mouthpiece.  A  common  Mudgc's  in- 
haler, with  the  addition  of  the  valve,  would 
answer  the  purpose,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Squire's  improved  apparatus. 

The  old  plan  of  introducing  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  ether  into  a  bladder  or  silk  bag,  and 
inhaling  it  in  the  same  manner  as  nitrous  oxide  gas,  is  not  nearly  so  effectual 
as  the  above ;  since  the  same  air  is  inhaled  repeatedly,  either  with  small 
additions,  which  dilute  the  ethereal  vapour,  or  in  a  vitiated  state,  without  the 
reomsite  oxygen. 

By  means  of  the  above  apparatus,  the  supply  of  ethereal  vapour  mixed 
with  a  due  proportion  of  freA  atmospheric  air,  is  constant,  and  the  cfflBct  li 
more  uniform  and  speedy. 

We  are  informed  that  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ex* 
hibiting  to  his  class  the  effects  of  ether  when  inhaled,  in  order  to  demcn* 
strate  Uie  analogy  in  its  effects  with  that  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas.  The  prae* 
tice  has  recently  been  discontinued,  as  it  was  found  to  irritate  the  lungs  of 
some  persons,  and  in  one  case  produced  inflanmaation.  Mr.  Squire  considen 
thai  this  aroee  from  Hie  ether  not  having  beenprerioualy  wushed  with  water. 
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Cubical  Facts  akd  BEiLBcnoNa;  ako  Remarks  on  the  mpwnty  of  Murder 
w  some  cases  of  presumed  Insanity.  By  Thomas  Mayo,  M  J).,  FJLS., 
Fnjsician  to  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  Inflrmaiy,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  217.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co..  Paternoster  Bow. 

The  Microscofig  Anatobit  of  the  Human  Body  in  Health  and  Dis- 
KASE.  ByARTHTOHiLLHA68ALL,F.L.S.,M.B.C.S..&c.  Part  V.  With 
on^i^tes  of  plates  1  to  7  mdusiye,  to  be  substituted  fi>r  those  issued 
with  Parts  1  and  2,  which,  in  the  printiDg,  were  not  satisfKstory  to  the 
Author.  ^ 

^'^   .^™f^»^   AN»  SCIBNTIFIC   BeGTST^R    AND    AlMANACK  POR    1847, 

tUdiC(^d  bv  special  permission,  and  under  'fite  immediate  patronaoe  of  His 
(f  Roifaf  Highness  Prince  Albert    By  J.  W.  G.  Gdtch,  M.B.C.S.Lr,  Foreign 
berrice  Queen's  Messenger.    London  :  Simpkin  and  MarshalL 

This  pocket-book  sustains  the  character  we  have  given  it  for 
the  last  four  years. 

Tag  Chemist's  Counter  Companion  ;  or  compkie  Retail  Price  Book. 
Compiled  for  Ae  Leicestershire  Association  of  Chemists  and  Zhuggists.  By 
Joseph  Goddard.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London: 
Bold  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  »5,Faningdon  Street;  and  by  aU 
Wholesale  Druggists. 

At  the  time  the  first  edition  of  this  Price  Book  appeared,  we 
had  commenced  a  similar  undertaking  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
work  was  much  wanted.  Being  anticipated  by  Mr.  Goddard, 
we  very  gladly  handed  over  to  him  the  materials  already  col- 
lecied;  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work. 
The  work  is  now  much  more  complete  than  the  one  we  had  in 
contemplation  would  have  been,  as  it  contains,  besides  the  list 
of  articles  kept  by  dispensing  Chemists  in  London,  a  variety  of 
additions  useful  chiefly  to  the  Country  Chemist.  By  this  means 
it  18  made  available  to  tbe  trade  generally  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 
When  we  gave  a  general  notice  of  this  Society  a  short  time  ago,  the  Plro- 
spectns  was  not  quite  ready  for  publication.  We  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  submitting  it  to  our  readers,  and  hope  the  undertaking  will  receive  that 
eapport  which  it  deserves.  We  frequently  receive  inquiries  from  cmres- 
pendents  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  English  translations  of  Foreign  wcffks, 
not  to  be  had  except  in  the  original  language.  The  Cavendish  Society 
affords  the  means  of  supplying  these  wants  ;  and  suggestions  from  Mem- 
bers respecting  any  works  which  they  may  desire  will  without  doubt  le- 
oeive  due  attentkn  from  the  Council.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that  the 
amount  of  benefit  received  by  each  subscriber  will  depend  entirely  on  the 
number  of  subscribers,  as  the  expense  of  translating,  editing,  and  putting 
in  type  a  work,  is  the  same  for  500  copies  as  for  5000,  the  additional  es- 
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penae  of  the  4500,  being  meielj  the  paper  and  piintiog.  Each  Member 
should,  therefore,  tifle.aU  his  endearours  to  add  to  the  list  by  lepiesentiiig 
to  his  friends  the  adrantages  of  the  Society. 

PBOSPBCTUS, 

Pbbsidbnt. — ^Thomas  Graham,  Esq. 

CoxjuciL.— A.  Aikin,  Esq. ;  D,  T.  Ansted,  Esq. ;  J.  Bell,  Esq. ;  W.  T. 
Brande,  Esq. ;  J.  T.  Cooper,  Esq. ;  M.  Faraday,  D.C.L. ;  G.  Fownes,  Ph.  D. ; 
A,  W.  Hofmann,  Ph.  D.;  PerciTal  Johnson,  Esq.;  W.  A.  Miller;  J,  Pereira, 
M.D.;  R.  Philips,  Esq.;  L.  Playfair,  Ph.  D.;  T.  Redwood,  Esq.;  G.  O, 
Rees,  M.D. ;  E.  F.  Teschemacher,  Esq. 

TBEAsuaaa.— Henry  Beaumont  Leeson,  M.D ,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
Southwark. 

HoNORABT  Sbcbbtabibs.— Robert  Warington,  Esq.,  Apothecaries  Hall, 
Blackfriars ;  George  E.  Day,  M.D.,  3,  Southwick  Street,  H^de  Park. 

1.  The  object  of  the  Society,  is,  the  promotion  of  Chemical  Science  by 
the  translation  and  publication  of  raluable  Works  and  Papers  on  Chemistxy, 
.not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  ordinary  publishers. 

2.  Every  Subscriber  of  One  Guinea  annually,  shall  be  considered  aMember 
of  the  Society,  and  be  entitled  to  one  copy  of  every  book  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  year  to  which  his  subscription  relates;  such  subscription  to 
be  paid  in  advance,  and  to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year. 

3.  The  number  of  copies  of  the  Society's  publications  shall,  unless  other* 
wise  directed  by  the  Council,  be  limited  to  the  number  of  actual  Subscriben 
•who  shall  have  been  enrolled,  and  paid  their  subscriptions. 

4.  The  Society  will  commence  its  publications,  as  soon  as  in  the  opinion 
of  its  Council,  a  sufficient  number  of  Subscribers  shall  have  been  obtained. 

The  number  of  volumes  to  be  published  by  the  Society,  must  be  regulated 
by  their  size,  and  by  the  number  of  the  Annual  Subscribers ;  but  the  Council 
contemplate  at  present  the  publication  of  not  less  than  three  volumes  each 
year. 

The  following  works  have  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Council : — 

1.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Cavendish,  2.  OmduCs  Chemistry.  3.  i?aai- 
mekberg's  Dictionary  of  the  Chemical  Part  of  MineraJbay,  4.  ^opp^s  Hit' 
tory  of  Chemistry,  5.  BuJ^'s  Outlines  of  Experimental  riiysicsfor  Vhemists, 
6.  Otto*s  Economic  Chemistry,  7.  Berthier  on  Assaying,  8.  O,  Roee*s 
ChrustaUography.  9.  A  Volume  of  Recent  Memoirs  ana  Tracts  on  Chemical 
FhUosophy.  10.  A  Vohme  of  Recent  Memoirs  on  Animal  and  Vegetabk 
PhvsiohxM 

All  communications  on  the  business  of  the  Society  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries. 

London,  November  13th,  1846. 

LooAL  Sbcbstabdss.— BaM .*  John  Tylee.  Esq. — Birmingham:  John 
Percy,  M.D.— ^ofcm ;  H.  H.  Watson,  Esq.— -BwtoT;  W.  Herepath,  Esq.— 
Brig/iton:  F.Busse,  'Eeq,— Cambridge :  W.  H.  Miller,  M.A.— Z>er6y:  A.  J. 
ficmays,  E^a.^Downpairich:  J.  F.  Hodges,  M.D.— 2>u6/tn :  J.  Ap)ohn, 
U.D.^EdinSurgh:  George  Wilson,  M.D,-^  Glasgow :  J.  J.  Griffin,  Esq.— 
Hull:  Thomas  Pearsall,  &q.-^Leamington :  Isaiah  Deck,  Esq,—Leeds :  W- 
West,  Esq. — Manchester:  John  Davies,  Esq. — Newcastle:  Thomas  Rich- 
ardson, Esq. — Norwich :  William  Stark,  Esq.-r-Pi^mouM :  John  Prideaoz, 
Eaq,— Sheffield :  Jas.  Heywood,  Esa^-^Southampkm :  W.  B.  Randall,  Esq.— 
Tenby,  South  Wales:  R.  W.  Falconer,  M.D.— rniro;  W.  F.  Karkeek. 
M.  R.C. V.S.—  Winchester .-  A.  D.  White,  M.P.—  Wolverhampton :  B.  Walker, 
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THBEATEHED  mOICTMENTS  UNDER  THE  APOTHECABIES' 
ACT  OF  1815. 

The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Times  of  December  23.  It 
would  be  imprudent  to  offer  a  hasty  opinion  on  a  subject  so  important  in 
its  bearings  on  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  probably,  in  some  degree,  on 
our  own  body.  We,  therefore,  d^er  the  consideration  of  it  until  next  month. 
In  the  mean  time  we  may  observe  that  the  main  question  hinges  upon  the 
definition  of  the  term  **  practising  as  an  Apothecary."  On  this  point  will 
depend  whether  the  new  version  of  the  Act  will  affect  the  members  of  our 
body  or  not 

"THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  APOTHECARIES. 
"  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  entertaining  an  opinion,  which  they  have 
publicly  expressed  upon  several  occasions,  that  a  penal  check  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  unqualified  persons  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  and  that  the  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  by 
the  Apothecaries  Act  is  but  ill  adapted  for  checking  such  practice,  have 
long  desired  that  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceeding  against  illegal  prac- 
titioners should  be  adopted  ;  and  they  have  advocated  an  alteration  of  the 
law  in  this  respect,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  for  so  doing  has 
presented  itself.  A  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  a 
cximinal  prosecution  instituted  against  an  attorney  for  practising  with- 
out qualification,  seemed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  notwitJistand- 
ing  the  specific  pecuniary  penalty  imposed  upon  unqualified  persons  prac- 
tising as  Apothecaries,  persons  might  be  indicted  criminally  as  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. This  decision  appeared  to  the  Society  to  suggest  a  mode  of 
proceeding  for  checking  the  illegal  practice  of  medicine,  which  might  be 
attended  with  such  important  results  that  th^  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  obtaining  the  highest  legal  opinions  upon  the  subject.  They,  therefore, 
laid  a  case  before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  it  will  be  found  firom 
the  answers  given  to  the  questions  submitted  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  learned  gentlemen  that  an  indictment  will  he  against  a  person  who 
has  practised  as  an  Apothecary  without  legal  qualification.  The  Society 
subjoin  the  Questions  proposed  to  counsel  and  their  Answers  thereto  : 
"  Questions. 
*'  1.  Whether  an  indictment  will  lie  against  a  person  who  has  practised 
as  an  Apothecary  without  legal  qualification,  notwithstanding  the  particular 
penalty  imposed  upon  persons  so  practising  by  the  20th  section  of  the  act, 
and  the  disability  imposed  upon  them  by  the  21st  section  ?  and  if  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  an  indictment  wiU  lie, 

"2.  In  what  courts,  metropoUtan  or  provincial,  could  such  an  indict- 
ment be  preferred  ?  and  could  it  be  preferred  at  the  instance  of  a  private 
prosecutor  ? 

"3.  Would  it  be  competent  for  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  to  prefisr 
such  an  indictment,  notwithstanding  the  interest  given  to  the  society  in 
the  pecuniary  penalties  imposed  by  the  20th  section,  and  the  particular 
remedy  given  to  the  Society  for  the  recoveiy  of  such  penalties  ? 

**  4.  What  would  be  the  extent  of  punishment  which  could  be  inflicted 
by  law  upon  a  person  convicted  of  the  offence  of  practising  as  an  Apothe- 
cary without  legal  qualification  ? 

'*  5.  Can  any  more  summary  proceeding  than  an  indictment  be  resorted 
to,  for  the  punishment  of  persons  practising  as  Apothecaries  without  legal 
qualification  ? 

"  Answehs. 
'*  1.  We  think  that  an  indictment  will  lie  against  a  person  who  has 
practised  m  an  Apothecary  without  legal  qualification,  notwithstandmg 
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the  particnlar  penalty  trnposed  by  the  lOtk  section  of  the  act,  «ad  the  db- 

ability  imposed  by  the  2l8t  sectioii. 

"  2.  The  indictment  may  be  j^referred  in  any  of  the  ordinary  criiiiiiial 
ccmrts  having  cognizance  of  misdemeanors  committed  in  the  county  ot 
place  in  which  the  party  has  bo  illegally  practised,  and  it  may  be  prefored 
at  the  instance  of  a  private  prosecutor. 

'*  3.  We  think  it  is  competent  for  the  Sodety  of  Apothecaries  to  prefiv 
the  inctictment. 

"  4.  The  punishment,  as  in  case  of  other  misdemeanors*  would  be  fiae 
or  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

**  5.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  more  summary  proceeding  than  an  in- 
dictment can  be  resorted  to,  for  the  punishment  at  persons  practising  as 
Apothecaries,  without  legal  qualification. 

•*  John  Jebyzs, 
"Davii>  Dundas, 

Tenqfle,  Nov.  33.  ''  Fbbdebic  RoBiirsoir. 

"  It  is,  p^haps,  hardly  necessary  for  the  Sodety  to  point  out  the  in- 
creased facility  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  aflBacds  for  patting  the  law 
in  force  against  unqualified  practitionera^ 

"  Instead  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  by  a  civil  actran, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  country  practitioner  could  only  be  tr^  at  the  springy 
and  summer  assizes,  an  indictment  may  be  preferred  at  thequarter  aesdona 
and  at  the  assizes  also  ;  and,  instead  of  the  power  of  prooeeduig  agaaart 
unqualified  practitioners  being  restricted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  specific  pe- 
nalty imposed  by  the  statute,  to  the  Sodety  of  Apothecaries,  it  wUl  be  com- 
petent for  any  person  to  prefer  an  indictment  who  may  be  disposed  to  do  aow 

"  Another  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  proceeding,  which  ia 
likely  to  operate  still  more  powerfully  as  a  check  upon  illegal  practice,  ia 
this,  that  whereas  an  individual  against  whom  a  judgment  for  a  penalty  ia 
obtained,  under  the  present  form  of  proceeding,  can  relieve  himself  £ram 
the  consequences  of  his  ofienoe  by  obtaining  his  discharge  under  tiie 
Bankrupt  or  Insolvent  Acts,  an  individual  found  guilty  on  indictment  cf 
having  practised  as  an  Apothecary  without  leg^  qualification,  will  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  will  have  to  undeigo  whaterer 
measure  of  punishment  the  Criminal  Court  may  in  its  discretion  awurd. 

"The  Sodety  sincerdy  hope  that  a  public  intimation,  that  the'penaltiea 
of  the  law  can  now  be  enforced  against  ill^al  practitioners  of  medicine 
more  summarily  than  heretofore,  will  deter  all  persons  from  practising  aa 
Apothecaries  who  have  not  given  sudi  eyidenoe  of  their  competency  to 
practise  as  the  law  demands.  But  if  individuals  who  have  not  pos- 
sessed themsdves  of  a  legal  qualification  will  persist  in  practising  in  the 
absence  of  such  qualification,  they  wiU  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being  crimi- 
nally indicted  for  the  offence  at  the  instance  of  any  individual  prosecutor 
who  may  be  induced  to  prefer  an  indictment  against  them. 

"  The  Sodety  on  their  part,  will  be  ready,  as  they  have  ever  been,  to 
enforce  the  law  to  the  extent  of  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal ;  but 
thoae  means  are  inadequate  to  the  institution  of  frequent  prosecutions.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  antidpated  that  indictments  will  be  preferred  at  the 
instance  of  other  parties ;  and  the  Sodety  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  they  wiU  endeavour  to  render  such  experience  as  they  may 
have  acquired  in  administering  the  Act  of  1815  available  in  furthering  the 
ends  of  justice  ;  and  that  they  will  be  prepared,  upon  proper  applicatioii, 
to  ftimish  any  information  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  ill^al  practice 
which  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  afibrd. 

*<  4po(As«irMs^  HaO^  Dteember  10." 
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The  foJkming  advertiflement  is  inserted  in  another  pari  of  the  pa^r, 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  especial  attention  to  the  aboye  : 

^  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  inyite  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  the  public  to  the  fact,  that  the  law  admits  of  a  more  summary 
mode  of  proceeding  against  persons  practising  as  Apothecaries  without 
legal  qualification  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  fhe  Society,  haying 
receiyed  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  that  such  persons 
may  be  indicted  criminally  for  a  misdemeanor,  notwithstanding  the  pecu- 
niary penalty  imposed  upon  than  by  the  Apothecaries'  Act ;  and  the 
Sodety  desire,  under  these  circumstances,  to  Caution  all  persons  who 
may  be  now  practising  as  Apothecaries  without  having  given  such  evidence 
of  their  qualification  as  the  law  has  required,  that  by  continuing  such 
practice  they  will  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  a  criminal  prosecution 
at  the  instance  either  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  of  any  private 
iBdiyidual  who  may  be  disposed  to  put  the  law  in  force. 

*  By  order  of  the  Master  and  Wardens, 

"BOBERT  B.  UPTON,  derk," 


A  QUACK  DOCTOR  COMMITTED  FOR  MANSLAUGHTER  AT 

HULL. 

Mas.  F.  R.  Cox  having  suffered  for  above  three  years  from  a  fungus 
tumour  on  her  wrist,  and  having  been  told  by  her  medical  advisers  that  it 
was  incurable,  was  looking  forward  to  the  operation  of  amputation,  when  ahA 
happened  to  meet  with  a  quack  named  Cotton,  who  professed  to  cure  all 
disorders.  She  placed  herself  under  his  care  on  the  2 1st  of  November,  and 
he  rubbed  some  red  powder  on  the  tumour  and  inflamed  parts  of  the  arm. 
In  a  day  or  two,  she  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging*  and  excru- 
ciating pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  she  died  on  Tuesday,  the  8th 
of  December,  notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  treatment  of  various  surgeons. 
A  post-mortem  examination  was  ordered  by  the  Coroner,  and  it  was  found' 
that  the  powder  which  had  been  applied  to  the  arm,  consisted  chiefly  of 
arsenic,  which  had  been  absorbed  mto  the  system.  The  Jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  Muislaugjiiter,  and  Cotton  was  fully  committed  for  triaL 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

O.  G.,  A.P.S. — (1.)  The  boiling  point  of  oil  of  lemons  and  other  volatile 
oils,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  accounts  for  so  much  of 
the  oil  being  left  in  the  still.  Distillation  is  unnecessary  in  the  case  alluded 
to. — (2.)  See  vol.  iii,  p.  508. — (3.)  Application  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Smith, 
17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

£.  I.  S. — ^A  yellow  or  golden  colour  may  be  given  to  oU  by  means  of 
amatto. 

W.  S.— We  cannot  give  an  opinion  in  such  cases  to  anonymous  cozxeSi^ 
pendents. 

M.  P.  S.  (Strand).— See  the  above. 

A.  K.  A. — (1.)  Iodine  dissolves  vezy  readily  in  rectified  spirit  The 
existence  of  an  insoluble  deposit,  is  a  proof  of  impurity.— (2.)  We  have 
never  met  with  sand  as  an  adulteration  of  blue  pill ;  if  present,  the  pill-mass 
should  of  course  be  rejected.— <  3.)  CM  water.— (4.)  Application  alumld  be 
made  to  Mr.  Smith,  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbuzy  Square. 

An  **  A.P.S."— See  ¥oL  iii»  p.  6& 
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W.  J.  Retiord.— (1.)  We  are  not  acquRinted  with  any  preparation  that 
will  preTent  the  hair  from  turning  gray  and  falling  off. — (2.)  White  Liniment 
for  chaps  and  chilbkins.    See  toI.  ii.,  p.  722. 

"JuvBNifl.**— See  the  above. 

F.  1. 1. — In  order  to  weigh  correctly  the  colocynth  pnlp,  as  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  seeds. 

C.  D. — See  the  above. 

O.  (Chester). — Mishara  ferjri  comp,  when  fresh  and  properly  made,  is  of  a 
Hght  green  colonr ;  we  have  never  met  with  rose-water  so  acid  as  to  interfere 
with  this  result. 

A.  (Newcastle).— (1  and  2.)  Apply  to  the  Excise.--(3.)  Chloride  of  pla- 
tinum is  a  good  test  for  potash. — (4)  Such  jokes  are  quite  unjustifiable. 

G.  E.  S.— In  treating  bones  with  oil  of  vitriol  for  agricultural  purposes, 
they  should  be  crushed,  and  the  mixture  digested  for  several  days  at  a 
moderate  heat. ' 

C.  W.'—Terchloruie  of  Carbon,    See  vol.  iii,  p.  170,  and  vol.  v,  p.  412. 

"  A  Medical  Student." — (1.)  Pills  are  silvered  by  shaking  them  with 
silver  leaf  in  a  box,  the  surface  of  the  pills  having  been  previously  moistened 
with  mucilage. — (2.)  The  hair  dye  mentioned  is  safe,  provided  the  solutions 
be  not  too  strong.— -(3.)  Solution  of  cyanide  or  iodide  of  potassium,  will 
remove  the  black  stains  caused  by  nitrate  of  silver.^4)  Magnesia  can  onlv 
be  dissolved  in  water  to  a  very  small  extent  without  the  aid  of  some  acid, 
which  more  or  less  alters  its  medicinal  action. — (5.)  Purgative. 

J.  B.  S.— The  effect  of  litharge  in  dyeing  hair  black,  depends  on  the  presence 
of  sulphur  in  the  hair. 

**  Abchzhedsb."— See  vol.  iv.,  p.  394. 

"  Cincinnati."— (1.)  We  should  expect  some  of  the  myrrh  to  be  separated, 
•—(2.)  Rose-water  should  be  distilled  from  the  flowers  for  medicinal  use  ;  if 
prepared  from  the  otto  with  magnesia,  as  a  perfume,  the  magnesia  and  otto 
should  be  rubbed  together  before  filtration. — (3.)  Either. 

'*  Speruagett." — If  sperm  oil  be  bagged  in  warm  weather,  it  will  be  liable 
to  deposit  spermaceti  when  exposed  to  cold. 

*'  Tyro,  A.P.S."^A  book  is  kept  at  the  house  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
SociETT,  for  entering  the  names  of  Associates  requiring  Situations,  or  Mem- 
bers requiring  Assistants. 

B.  T.— ZoM^'tf  School  Botany,    See  vol.  iv.,  p.  529. 

"  A  Mexber  "  (Sheffield).— That  department  is  managed  by  the  publisher 
under  general  instructions. 

"  Chimicus."— It  wUl  be  necessary  to  pass  an  examination;  apply  to  the 
Secretary. 

"  An  Assocutb  "  (Epsom).— It  would  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Solio. 

Instrnctions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to^THB  Editob,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Schacht*s  communication  will  be  inserted  next  month. 
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THE  MEDICAL  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Wakley 
last  session,  and  withdrawn  on  the  2 Ist  of  Au^t. 

The  objectionable  passages  which  we  noticed  in  our  number  for 
September  (Vol.  vi.,  rTo.  iiL)  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  rec- 
tified, and  tiie  Bill  is  in  some  other  respects  improved. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  tendency  to  merge  all  distinctions  of 
rank  in  the  one  qualification  conferred  by  registration  under  the 
Act. 

Clause  9  provides,  "  That  every  person  who  shall  be  recrxstered,  and 
shall  possess  a  certificate  in  form,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  he  entitled,  without  other  licence  than  such  registry  and  oertiflcate, 
to  practise  medicine  throughout  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which 
his  certificate  was  issued,  and  such  person  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  be 
appointed  therein  to  any  medical  office  in  any  public  or  other  institution.'' 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  person  is  registered  in  due  form 
under  this  Act  as  an  Apotiiecary,  <^  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
qualified  (o  he  appointed**  *\to  any  medical  office  in  any  public 
or  other  institution ,**  ergo,  he  might  be  appointed  as  a  Hospital 
Physician  or  Surgeon. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  person  registered  under  the  Act  as  a 
Surgeon,  might  take  office  as  an  Apothecary. 

Graduates  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Universities  might  practise 
in  London  without  a  licence  from  either  of  the  Colleges  or  the 
Hall.  The  lowest  and  most  easily  acquired  qualification,  obtuned 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would,  by  means  of  the  pro- 
posed registration,  supersede  the  several  degrees  and  licences  now 
m  force,  which  latter  would  become  merely  nominal  or  honorary 
distinctions,  like  the  tides,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  M.R.L 

The  clause  in  question  clearly  admits  of  the  above  construction, 
but  we  think  this  must  be  an  oversight,  and  it  might  be  rectified 
by  defining  the  medical  office  to  which  the  party  is  eligible  to 
be  in  accordance  with  his  qualification  as  described  in  the  renter. 

Although  only  one  register  is  provided  for  Physicians,  Sur- 
geons, and  General  Practitioners,  the  qualification  of  each  Prac- 
titioner is  clearly  described,  with  the  date,  in  schedule  A. ;  but 
in  schedule  C,  which  contains  the  form  of  certificate,  no  distinc- 
tion is  made.  The  term  facultt  of  mbdigine,  which  had  been 
objected  to,  is  expunged ;  but  the  certificate  states  that  A.  B. 

VOL.  VI.  Z 
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^  Has  been  duly  r^^stered  acoording  to  the  proylBions  of  the  said  Act,  as  a 
person  who  is  qoalifled  to  practise  Medicine  in  any  ;paTt  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  powers  and  prinlq^eB 
conferred  by  the  said  Act." 

This  certificate  gives  no  information  respectiDg  the  nature  of  the 
qualification,  placm^  the  Physician  or  Surgeon  who  graduates  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  after  a  protracted  and  expensiye  education, 
on  a  level  with  tbe  Apothecary,  who  islioenoed  to  practise  at  tiie 
age  of  twenty-two. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  colleges  would  allow  such  a  proton 
to  pass  without  opposition ;  we  theref(»e  repeat  our  conyiction, 
that  the  form  of  certificate  must  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
description  of  the  qualif]cati<>n  in  the  register. 

Unless  this  alteration  be  made,  and  unless  a  proper  distinction 
of  rank  be  observed,  we  feel  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Bill  to  pass  ;  and  we  hope  Mr.  Wakley  will  reconsider  the 
subject,  as  it  would  be  impolitic  to  sacrifice  the  Bill  for  want  of  a 
judicious  exercise  of  worldly  wisdom  in  this  respect. 

The  12th  clause  provides  for  the  repeal  of  the  enactment  (in 
the  Act  of  1815)  requiring  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  to  an 
Apothecary.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  enactment  is 
attended  with  great  inconvenience,  and,  in  many  cases,  injustice. 
Its  repeal  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Bill,  namely,  the  bsqistration  of  all 
qualified  Medical  Practitioners,  is  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
of  the  profession  at  larfi;e,  and  with  the  opinions  expressed  at 
various  times  by  those  who  may  be  considered  the  representatives 
of  the  several  oodies.  Although  it  may  not  realise  the  utopan 
wishes  of  the  most  sanguine  medical  reformers,  it  is  calculated  to 
rectify  many  existing  abuses,  and  to  place  all  qualified  practitioners 
within  a  '^  ring  fence." 

This  we  contend  is  the  primary  and  legitimate  object  of 
Medical  Reform — ^to  unite  the  forces  of  the  whole  f  rofessicm  under 
one  banner  for  the  general  protection,  without  mterfering  widi 
vested  interests  and  established  rights,  in  a  manner  which  would 
inevitably  create  a  division  in  the  .Camp.  A  contest  between  the 
several  classes  in  the  profession  resembles  a  civil  war  in  which 
neighbours  are  cutting  each  other's  throats ;  but  the  union  of  all 
da«es  in  resisting  invasion  is  a  natural  and  laudable  undertaking*, 
which,  if  temperately  and  judiciously  conducted  cannot  fail  to 
result  in  a  suooessful  defence. 

Unfortunately,  the  profession  has  hitherto  been  too  modi  divided, 
and,  consequently,  a  measure  introduced  by  a  suj^Kirter  of  one 
par^  is  likely  to  be  viewed  with  distrust  by  others.  We  have 
endsaToaied  in  the  present  case  to  consider  impartially  the  Bill 
itself  on  its  own  maxti^  and  we  hope  the  pcobssaon  geoeraUj 
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will  do  the  same.  We  are  lookmg  forward  to  the  result  with 
considerable  interest,  as  the  course  adopted  hj  our  body  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament  will  probably  be  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  the  reception  which  the  Medi<»l  Registration  Bill 
meets  with  m  the  House. 


THE  APOTHECARIES'  ACT  OF  1815. 

NoTWiTHSTANDnia  our  desire  to  advocate  the  protection  of 
qualified  practitioners  in  every  branch  of  the  profession,  we  can- 
not assent  to  the  justice  or  the  policy  of  the  proclamation  recentiy 
issued  by  the  Society  of  Apotnecaries,  and  quoted  in  our  last 
number. 

After  a  period  of  incubation  of  tiiirty-one  years,  the  Act  has 
brought  forth  a  progeny  which,  if  nurtured  to  maturity,  would 
bring  destruction  upon  its  parent. 

Even  on  the  supposition  that  the  words  of  the  Act  adnut  of  the 
construction  recently  discovered,  and  that  the  powers  claimed  are 
not  barred  by  any,  Statute  of  Limitation,  we  doubt  whether  the 
exercise  of  such  powers  would  be  considered  in  a  court  of  law 
just  and  constitutional. 

Against  whom  is  the  proclamation  directed  ?  Is  it  against  the 
nest  of  impostors  who  frequent  the  markets  or  distribute  hand- 
bills in  the  streets  ?  Is  it  against  uneducated  midwives,  bone- 
setters,  herbalists,  corn-doctors,  and  other  quacks  ?  This  is  not 
likely,  for  the  Act  applies  only  to  those  who  practise  as  Apothe" 
caries^  a  title  not  assumed  by  the  parties  m  question.  The 
Act  also  contains  a  clause  exempting  Chemists  and  Druggists^ 
which  clause,  although  somewhat  obscure,  has  hitherto  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  introdueed. 

The  parties  to  whom  the  penal  clauses  of  the  Act  une^uestion- 
ably  apply,  are  medical  practitioners  not  possessing  the  hcence  of 
the  HaU,  and  found  gwltj  of  furnishing  medicine  to  their  patients. 
Many,  if  not  most  of  the  prosecutions  hitherto  iostituted  by  the 
Company  have  been  against  such  persons.  The  most  recent  ctm 
was  tiiat  of  a  liiysician  whose  qualification  as  a  medical  practa-' 
tioner  was  not  called  in  question,  but  who  administered  medicine 
without  possessmg  the  licence.* 

The  Editor  of  the  Lancet  (Oct  30,  1841)  observes,—- 

«  Men  of  rank  and  medical  education  were  prosecuted  by  the  Company, 
whOe  the  uneducated  pretender  ravelled  in  success  and  hizary." 

An  Act  of  Parliament  thus  administered  loses  tiie  character 
which  it  ought  to  enioy,  and  instead  of  being  an  Act  fi>r  pro- 
tecting qualified  practitioners,  becomes  a  means  of  supporting  a 
monopoly. * 

•  See  Mtdieal  OageUe,  Vol.  xxzviii,  p.  163,  Ltmett,  tfe. 
z  2 
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If  Ous  prindple  ia  to  be  oamed  out  with  the  improved  mode  of 
prosecution,  we  may  expect  to  see  medical  practitionera  sent  to 
prison  and  incarcerated  with  thicTes  and  felons ;  and  as  we  are 
told  that  these  prosecutions  may  be  instituted  by  individuals,  as 
-weU  as  by  the  Company,  any  Apothecary  wishing  to  get  rid  of  a 
rival  practitioner,  not  a  licentiate  of  the  Hall,  need  only  detect 
him  ramishing  a  dose  of  medicine  on  an  emergency,  and  indict 
him  for  the  '^  misdemeanour !" 

A  few  prosecutions  of  this  description,  would  bring  the  Act  of 
1815  into  such  disrepute,  that  its  repeal  would  be  inevitable. 


EXCISE   PENALTIES. 
CAUnON  TO  CHEMISTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  a  Chemist  in  Scotland  forwarded  to  a 
customer  in  England  a  few  small  bottles  of  essences.  The  goods 
were  seized  by  the  Excise  officers  on  the  road,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay  a  penalty  of  £200  for  exporting  spirit  from 
Scotland  to  England  without  paying  the  additional  duty.  On 
the  representation  being  made  to  him,  he  became  sensible  of 
the  error  which  he  had  thoughtlessly  committed,  and  appealed 
to  the  Board,  praying  for  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  intentionally  de;rauded  the  revenue. 
After  some  correspondence,  and  an  interview  with  the  Board,  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty  to£10» 
and  a  forfeiture  of  the  goods. 

Having  heard  the  case  from  the  party  concerned,  we  requested 

fermission  to  publish  the  facts,  as  a  caution  to  other  Chemists, 
h^transmitting  spirits,  whether  simple,  perfumed,  or  medicated* 
from  Scotland  to  England,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Excise*office  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional duty,  and  obtain  a  permit.  The  rule  applies  not  only  to 
spirits  sent  in  bulk,  but  also  to  proprietary  articles  put  up  in  small 
bottles.  However  obvious  this  may  appear  when  pointed  out,  it 
possibly  might  not  occur  to  some  Chemists,  that  a  few  four-ounce 
bottles  would  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Excise,  and 
from  misadventure,  as  in  the  above  case,  a  penalty  might  be 
incurred.  It  is  also  necessary  to  observe,  that  when  a  permit  is 
obtained,  the  goods  must  be  sent  by  sea  through  the  port  spe- 
cified by  the  Excise  at  the  time,  otherwise  they  will  be  liable 
to  be  seized  on  the  road  as  if  no  permit  had  been  obtuned. 

The  dut^  on  exporting  medicated  spirits  from  Scotland  to 
England,  is  4s*  2d.  per  gallon,  on  stronger  spirits  (such  as 
lavender  water)  6s.  3d. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
WEDNESDAY,   JAKUABY  mh,  1846. 

MR.  MORSOir,  VICE-PRR8IDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIH. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FBIZES  IN  THE  CLASS  OF  OBGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chairman  proceeded,  as  the  first  business  of  the  even- 
ing, to  present  the  prizes  which  had  been  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  m  the  class  of  Organic  Chemistry,  by  Pro- 
fessor Fownes,  as  follows : — 

LECTURB  PUPIL. 

Prize  •        •        .     Mr.  John  C.  Major,  88,  Snow  HiU. 

LABORATORY  PUPILS. 

Prize  .        .        •     Mr.  W.  H.  Bell,  Richmond. 
Certificate  of  Merit  Mr.  R.  D.  Grindley,  Chester. 
The  prizes  consisted  of 

Lindlet*s  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Second  edition,  handsomely 
bound.     And 

Fresenius's  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis;  and 
Will'^  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis.    Bound  in  one  volume. 

The  following  communication  was  read  :— 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  A  MIXTURE  OF  NITRIC  AND 
SULPHUBIC  ACIDS  ON  SUGAR.* 

BT  MR.  LEWIS  THOMPSON. 

Having  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  small  parcel  to  England, 
I  beg  to  inclose  a  sample  of  a  substance  which  may  interest  you, 
-—the  only  use  to  which  I  have  vet  applied  it,  is  in  the  construc- 
tion of  rockets  and  fusees.  It  is  prepared  as  follows : — Having 
mixed  together  three  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  place  the  whole  in  a  freezing  mixture  for 
some  minutes,  then  add  slowly  one  part  of  finely  powdered 
sugar,  and  mix  the  whole  with  a  glass  rod — ^in  three  or  four 
minutes  the  sugar  will  become  pasty,  and  is  then  to  be  removed 
and  thrown  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  After  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  is  removed  it  must  be  kneaded  in  warm  water  (from 
90^  to  100^);  it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  that  in  paper 
B.  It  must  next  be  boiled  for  several  minutes  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  after  which  it  may  be  care- 

*  See  FrofiMsor  Brande's  Leotuze,  page  388.— Ed. 
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fully  dried  and  fused  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  235^  F. ;  or  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, v?hen  it  exists  as  in  paper  A. 

Although  made  from  sugar,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  bitterest  sub- 
stance in  nature.  Five  grains  of  that  marked  B.  placed  for 
twelve  hours  in  eighty  gallons  of  water,  rendered  the  whole  in- 
tensely bitter,  yet  it  had  lost  no  appreciable  weight. 

When  anlwdrous,  as  A.,  it  is  very  inflammable,  and  once 
lighted  is  difficult  to  extinguish:  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  alkaloids,  and  possesses  all  the  characters  of  resin,  except  in 
not  combining  with  alkalies.  It  might  perhaps  be  useful  in 
medicine. 

17,  H«e  du  Pkadu^  prh  la  Thee  de  Cologne,  BnueBet, 
Dee.  8£l,  184& 

7b  Pborssob  Gbahae,  FJB.S.,  ftc.  dc. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  this  communication  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  Professor  Graham,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  last 
sentence  in  it,  thought  it  might  be  suitably  laid  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  The  subject  was  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  well  worthy  of  further  investigation. 


ON  THE  INHALATION  OF  THE  VAPOUR  OP  ETHER, 

Ain>  THE  AFFABATUS  USED  FOB  THB  PUBFOSB. 

BT  MR.  SQVIBB. 

This  is  now  the  all-engrossin?  subject,  and  the  public  atten* 
tion  is  dailv  called  to  the  several  operations  which  have  been  per- 
formed without  the  accompaniment  of  the  severe  pain  heretofore 
experienced.  Some  fiiilures  are  also  recorded,  without  stating 
the  particulars  as  to  their  cause.  For  instance,  the  temporary 
apparatus,  which  I  put  hastily  together  for  Mr.  Liston,  when  he 
performed  the  first  capital  operation  in  this  country,  without  a 
tign  even  of  pain,  was  afterwards  much  improved  and  employed 
in  subsequent  operations,  two  of  which  are  reported  in  one  of 
the  medical  prints  to  have  entirely  failed;  but  no  allusion  is 
made  to  the  cause  of  failure.  Now,  I  think  it  would  be  useftil 
to  the  profession  to  have,  in  each  case  of  success  or  failure,  the 
circumstances  also  reported.  In  the  two  failures  alluded  to, 
the  noses  of  the  patients  were  not  held :  practice,  however, 
teaches  us  that  this  is  necessarv,  and  I  find,  on  enquiry,  that 
this  precaution  was  taken  with  the  first  capital  operation.  After 
the  complete  success  just  mentioned,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  minor  operations  of  Surgery,  being 
performed  without  pain.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  collect  the 
various  causes  of  non-success  from  parties  who  have  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  frequently  witnessing  the  inhalation  of  ether  ana  its 
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effects^  in  order  to  render  this  boon  most  useful  to  tuffering^ 
iHUDanity,  by  instructing  those  who  will  hereafter  have  to 
employ  it. 


A,  The  Un  vtthitt  itxnMr,  into  which  «iie  ether  to  powed. 

B,  ValTo  which  admits  the  air. 

C*  CofitalM  tpoDfe  Mtantnd  wiOi  Hher. 

J>.  Valre  which  omus  at  each  inaplntioD,  and  doeee  at  each  esplnlion. 

jr.  Ferule  for  refiuatlDer  the  qaantitnr  of  atmospheric  air  admtttw!. 

^.  Valre  for  the  eacape  of  ezplndidr. 

C  M  oath-piece. 

H.  Lower  Taae. 

/.  Spring  for  doalnf  the  noee.' 

I  am  informed  that  the  patients  differ  much  in  the  amount  of 
courage  they  exhibit^  in  the  anticipation  of  an  operation^  and 
this,  of  course,  will  vary  with  the  magnitude  and  danger  of  such 
operations.  They,  therefore,  require  encouragement  as  well  aa 
a  good  deal  of  tuition  in  inhaling  the  Tapour  of  ether  from  a 
tube ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  various  stages  of  the 
process  of  inhalation,  they  have  desisted,  and  even  when  close 
upon  the  point  of  insensibility,  have  stopped  short,  refusing 
to  mhale  further.  These  circumstances  will  militate  against 
its  uniform  success,  let  the  apparatus  employed  be  ever  so  per- 
fect, and  until  the  process  becomes  more  familiar,  and  the  public 
are  satisfied  that  no  unpleasant  effects  are  produced  by  it  on 
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patients  of  all  ages,  the  confidence  of  the  public  will  not  be 
entirely  secured,  and  we  shall  have  occasional  failures  from  the 
causes  I  have  mentioned.  Persons  in  health  desirous  of  trying 
its  effect  for  pleasure,  are  affected  in  one  minute  to  the  full 
extent,  and  in  the  cases  I  have  witnessed,  the  different  dreams 
induced  are  very  amusing ;  they,  however,  all  agree  in  not  being 
able  to  reckon  the  time  they  have  lost  during  the  minute  or  two 
they  were  asleep. 

I  may  mention  the  marked  difference  in  the  effects  produced 
by  the  washed  and  unwashed  ether  in  the  same  person  on  the 
same  evening.  On  inhaling  the  washed  ether,  he  felt  pleasur- 
able sensations,  then  taking  the  ordinary  rectified  ether,  it  pro- 
duced unpleasant  sensations,  followed  by  a  trembling,  but  on 
inhaling  the  washed  ether  again  shortly  afterwards,  the  pleasur- 
able feelings  returned. 

In  constructing  tlie  apparatus,  I  have  taken  into  account  the 
weight  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  and  have  placed  the  inhaling  tube 
near  to  the  bottom  part ;  considering  also  its  stimulating  effects 
on  the  air  passages,  causing  coughing,  I  have  a  means  of  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  air,  to  dilute  it  at  the  commencement  of  in- 
halation, and  of  increasing  the  strength  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
bear  it  to  the  full  force.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  ferule  near 
the  mouth-piece,  which,  when  open,  allows  free  access  of  air, 
and  may  be  either  partially  or  entirely  closed  with  perfect 
facility,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  To  secure  an 
ample  supply,  I  have  the  upper  vessel  filled  with  sponge,  also  a 
collar  of  sponge  around  the  descending  tube  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  vessel,  which  imbibes  any  liquid  ether  in  excess,  and 
also  serves  further  to  impregnate  the  air  in  its  passage  to  the 
inhaling  tube.  The  apparatus  is  supplied  with  ether  at  the  top 
by  a  metal  funnel,  forming  part  of  the  cap ;  the  ether  falls 
through  a  rose,  and  is  distributed  in  a  shower  upon  the  sponge : 
there  is  a  patent  valve  in  this  part,  which  admits  air  at  each  in- 
spiration, and  closes  instantly  afterwards,  effectually  preventing 
the  waste  of  the  ether  by  evaporation.  The  inhaling  tube  is 
furnished  with  Read's  valves  (for  the  improvement  of  which  he 
has  lately  taken  out  a  patent),  and  which,  by  permission,  are 
used  in  this  apparatus.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
the  air  expired  from  returning  into  the  apparatus.  The  mouth- 
piece is  made  to  fit  and  entirely  to  enclose  the  mouth,  it  having 
been  found  impossible  to  regulate  the  access  of  ahr  by  the  tube 
mouth-piece.  This  then  is  a  description  of  the  apparatus  in 
its  present  state,  and  I  trust  it  will  serve  efficiently  the  very 
useful  purpose  its  original  was  so  successful  in. 

277,  Oxford  Street 
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Mr,  Hooper  proceeded  to  explain  the  apparatus  which .  he 
fitted  up  for  the  adminittration  of  the  Tapour  of  ether.  This 
form  of  apparatus  had  been  first  suggested  to  him  by  Dr.  Boot 
and  Mr.  Kobinson,  by  whose  permission  he  had  undertaken  its 
construction.  It  had  since  been  modified  and  improved,  and 
he  could  now  submit  it  to  the  meeting  as  an  instrument  capable 
of  insuring  the  full  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of 
ether.  He  might  state  that  the  instrument  had  been  used  in  a 
great  many  cases,  and  had  never  yet  failed  to  produce  the  de* 
sired  effect. 


The  general  form  of  the  apparatus  resembles  that  contrived 
by  Mr.  Squire.  Instead  of  the  brass  fittings  at  the  top,  Mr. 
Hooper  has  a  double  stopper,  (C)  over  which  a  glass  cap  is  ap- 
plied when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use.  By  removing  the 
inner  stopper,  a  small  supply  of  air  is  admitted,  which  may  be 
increased  by  elevating  or  removing  the  larger  stopper.  This 
should  be  done  when  the  patient  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
stimulus,  and  when  the  full  effect  is  desired ;  afterwards  the 
access  of  air  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  patient.  Mr.  Hooper  stated  that  he  had  introduced  an 
improved  kind  of  valve  in  the  tube,  and  also  a  more  effectual 
mouth-piece,  which  being  elastic  and  coyered  with  a  pad,  would 
adjust  itself  closely  to  the  mouth.  (A,  the  tube,  with  valyes 
and  mouth-piece.  By  section).  He  enumerated  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  he  had  used  this  instrument  at  the  hospitals 
with  success,  and  had  much  confidence  in  the  efiicacy  of  his 
mouth-piece.*  Mr.  Hooper  considered  it  important  not  to 
admit  free  atmospheric  air  under  any  circumstances,  but  to  in- 
troduce ail  the  air  which  might  be  found  requisite  mixed  with 
the  vapour  of  ether. 

*  Some  discussion  arose  about  priority  of  invention,  caveats,  patents,  re- 
gistratioxi,  &c.  which  the  Chairman  very  properly  cut  short,  as  being  foreign 
to  the  olgects  of  the  meetioi^ 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Clendov  exhibited  an 
apparatus  which  had  beea  fitted  up 
for  him  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  Strana. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  a  tall  cy- 
lindrical jar  with  brass  fittings  at  the 
top,  through  which  a  glass  tube  passes 
to  nearly  the  bottom,  and  dips  into  a 
few  ounces  of  ether;  another  tube 
passes  out  from  the  top,  haying  the 
usual  valves  and  mouthpiece.  Mr. 
Clendon  difiTered  from  Mr.  Squire  in 
thinking  that  the  flexible  tube  should 
communicate  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel.  Notwithstanding  tne  den- 
sity of  the  vapour  of  ether,  he  found 
that  it  very  readily  diffused  itself  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  by  means 
of  his  apparatus,  the'full  effect  could 
be  produced.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  apparatus  would  an- 
swer in  all  cases,  some  persons  being 
much  more  easily  affected  than^ 
others,  and  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances might  interfere  with  the 
result.  He  thought  it  desirable  to  use  due  precautions  in  the 
administration  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  and  considered  that  a 
medical  man  should  always  be  present.  If  any  misfortune 
should  occur  producing  a  fatal  result,  much  injury  would  be 
done  to  the  public  at  large,  as  the  process,  which,  if  cautiously 
applied,  might  be  essentially  useful,  would  be  brought  into  dis- 
repute, and  patients  would  be  afraid  to  try  it.  By  proper  pre- 
cautions, this  might  be  avoided,  and  experience  would  lead  to 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  this  valuable  remedy. 

Mr.  Waugh  thought  that  the  effect  produced  by  inhaling 
the  vapour  of  ether  depended  much  on  the  adoption  of  an 
efficient  mouth-piece,  by  which  the  vapour  may  be  freely 
inhaled  and  unmixed  atmospheric  air  excluded*  He  had 
adapted  an  inhaling  tube,  furnished  with 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient 
kind  of  mouth-piece,  to  a  common  inhaler, 
and  thought  this  would  answer  as  well  as  the 
most  complicated  form  of  apparatus.  Thei 
mouth-piece  which  he  used,  and  which  he/ 
observed  had  been  adopted  by  some  others,! 
was  originally  invented  by  Dr.  Harwood,  of 
St.  Leonard's,  to  whom  he  was  anxious  to  do  justice,  by  giving 
him  credit  for  the  invention. 


^ 

i,!^^"—^^^ 
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Mr*  Jacob  Bell  observed,  that  most  of  the  iDstramento 
hitherto  recommended  had  been  coostracted  with  the  view  of 
making  the  most  perfect  apparatus  without  reference  to  expense. 
He  thoueht  it  was  also  desirable  to  contrive  a  means  of  attaining 
the  result  as  economically  as  possible.  He  had  therefore  con- 
structed an  apparatus  with  a  common  green  quart  bottle,  having  a 
bung  with  two  orifices,  through  one  of  which  a  glass  tube 
passed  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  while  in  the 
other,  one  of  Reid's  flexible 
inhaler  tubes  was  fitted.  As 
a  substitute  for  the  latter,  Mr* 
Gilbertsott  had  contrived  a 
tube  having  a  new  kind  of 
valve  made  of  glass.  To  this 
Mr.  Bell  proposed  to  add  a 
glass  mouth-piece^  similar  in 
form  to  an  eye-glass,  but 
rather  larger.  Some  persons 
might  object  to  apply  to  their 
mouths  a  pad  or  wooden  tube 
saturated  with  moisture  from 
the  patient  who  used  it  last* 
The  glass  mouth-piece  could 
be  removed  and  washed  as 
easily  as  a  cup  or  wine-glass. 
Instead  of  a  sponge,  a  little 
water  (1)  was  intrmiuoed  into 
the  bottle  with  the  ether,  (2) 
through  which  the  bubbles 
of  air  passed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube,  thus 
becoming  saturated  with  the  vapour.  This  apparatus  could 
easily  be  put  together  by  a  surgeon  in  the  country  who  could  not 
command  the  ficilities  of  a  London  hospital :  the  only  part  not 
likely  to  be  had  at  hand  was  the  tube  with  the  valves,  which 
could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.  The  valves  a  and  a*  are 
two  disks  of  glass,  each  resting  on  a  short  piece  of  tube,  and  the 
whole  is  contained  in  a  laiger  tube,  the  opening  to  the  mouth- 
iiiece  being  mid-way  between  the  two  valves.  On  inspiring,  the 
lower  valve  opens,  and  the  upper  one  closes ;  on  expiring,  vice 
versa  ;  the  expired  air  passes  out  through  an  orifice  e.  The  tubes 
being  glass,  the  action  of  the  valves  may  be  seen,  and  the  trifling 
resistance  occasioned  by  their  weight,  mav,  if  requisite,  be 
diminished,  by  inclining  the  tube.  Mr.  Bell  thought  the  failure 
of  the  process  in  some  cases  should  not  always  be  attributed 
to  the  apparatus.    A  fiddle  ought  not  to  be  condemned  because 
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some  persons  are  unable  to  play  it.  Skill  and  practice  are 
equally  requisite  in  inhaling  ether.  Persons  sometimes  inhale 
it  as  if  they  were  smoking  a  segar,  filling  their  mouths,  but 
allowing  little,  if  any,  to  pass  into  the  lungs.  In  order  to  pro* 
duce  the  full  effect  the  vapour  should  be  allowed  freely  to  pass  into 
the  lungs,  and  each  inspiration  and  expiration  should  be  com- 
plete. Any  inhaler  would  answer  if  provided  with  a  tube  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions,  with  the  proper  valves  and  a  means  of  admitting 
a  due  proportion  of  air.  Dr.  Boot  had  observed,  that  when  the 
vapour  of  ether  is  too  much  diluted,  it  produces  excitement  in« 
stead  of  a  sedative  effect* 

Mr.  Pedleu  had  fitted  up  a  common  bladder  with  a  mouth- 
piece and  stop-cock,  conceiving  that  simplicity  was  a  great 
desideratum  in  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
in  question.  The  bladder  is  used  by  partly  inflating  it  with  air, 
then  introducing  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and  allowing  this  to 
diffuse  itself  through  the  air  until  the  bladder  becomes  fully  dis- 
tended. The  etherized  air  is  then  inhaled  and  again  expired 
into  the  bladder,  continuing  the  process 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

Mr.  Stokes  had  employed  a  bladder  to 
which  an  ivory  mouth -piece  and  stop-cock 
were  fitted ;  he  found  this  method  or  admi- 
nistering the  vapour,  to  answer  perfectly 
well.  The  mouth -piece  was  made  with  a 
verv  large  bore,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  easy 
ancl  full  inspiration  being  made. 

Mr.  Waite  had  also  used  a  bladder 
and  ivory  mouth-piece.  He  thought  this 
the  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Dentist, 

*  In  some  recent  experiments  in  inhaling  ether,  it  was  found  to  affect  some 
persons  much  more  powerfully  than  others,  and  in  three  cases  it  produced 
great  excitement.  One  of  the  parties  having  been  quiescent  for  about  a 
minute,  suddenly  sprung  forward,  jumped  over  three  chairs,  and  seized  one 
of  the  bystanders  with  great  violence.  Six  men  could  scarcely  hold  him, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  secured.  This  condition  lasted 
nearly  forty  minutes,  and  occasioned  no  little  alarm.  After  it  had  suicided, 
he  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  occurred,  but  discovered  several  severe 
bruises  which  he  had  inflicted  on  himself  during  the  struggle,  by  collision 
against  the  furniture.  Another  of  the  party,  when  under  the  influence  of 
euer,  was  seized  with  a  convulsive  fit  of  laughter,  which  continued  without 
any  consciousness  for  several  minutes.  A  tlurd  was  in  a  state  of  boisterous 
and  unconscious  excitement  for  above  half  an  hour.  Others  became  insen- 
sible and  perfectly  quiescent :  in  these  cases  the  effect  subsided  more  speedily 
than  it  did  in  the  former. 

From  these  experiments  as  well  as  others  which  we  witnessed  some  years 
ago,  it  appears  mat  the  effect  of  the  vapour  of  ether  is  precisely  analogous 
to  intoxication,  affecting  persons  differenUy  according  to  their  temperament* 
eonstitation«  or  the  quantity  taken.    It  is  also  liable  to. the  same  abuse  as 
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on  account  of  its  simplicity.  He  must  say,  however,  that  he 
considered  the  indiscriminate  administration  of  the  vapour  of 
ether  by  Dentists,  many  of  whom  possessed  no  medical  know- 
ledge, as  being  c|uite  unjustifiable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
experience  as  to  its  effects  on  different  persons.  He  had  been 
glad  to  hear  the  remark  made  to  this  effect  by  Mr.  Clendon, 
as  he  fully  coincided  with  it. 

Mr.  Tract  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's HospitaU  said  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  vapour  of  ether  in 
seventy  or  eighty  cases,  for 
producing  insensibility  during  I 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  had  ' 
used  nearly  all  the  different 
kinds  of  apparatus  which  had 
been  hitherto  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  were  kindly 
supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, of  Smithfield,  instrument- 
maker  to  the  hospital.  He 
could  bear  testimony  to  the 
general  efficacy  of  all  these  in- 
struments when  properly  used, 
and  to  the  almost  uniform  effect 
of  the  vapour  in  producing  in- 
sensibility. He  believed  that 
where  failures  occurred,  it  was 
from  the  vapour  having  been  imperfectly  inhaled.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  size  of  most  of  the  instruments  was  an  ob- 
jection; it  was  desirable  in  using  the  instrument,  especially 
in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  that  the  operator  should  be  able 
to  administer  the  vapour  without  the  aid  of  assistants  ;  and 
that  when  the  desired  effect  was  produced,  he  could  easily  dispose 
of  the  apparatus,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gave  his  attention  to 
the  patient.  In  this  respect,  there  was  an  advantage  in  the 
bladder,  which  might  be  thrown  on  to  the  ground  without  being 
injured.  It  was  also,  he  thought,  desirable  to  study  simplicity 
in  the  construction,  and  economy  in  the  price  of  the  apparatus 
used.  He  had  himself  contrived  an  apparatus,  which  he  thought 
would  be  found  to  comprise  the  requisite  conditions.  Hookahs 
appearing  to  be  the  fashionable  shape,  Mr.  Tracy  had  adopted  the 


ardent  spirits ;  and  the  propensity,  when  once  acquired,  is  eq[aally  dan- 
gerons. 

Chloric  ether  has  been  tried  in  some  cases  with  success,  it  is  more  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  hut  appears  to  he  rather  lew  powerful  in  its  effects  than 
sulphuric  ether.— Ed.  ^ 
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form  of  the  German  pipe*  The  pipe  is  of  glass,  and  mounted  at 
the  top  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock,  into  which  an  elastic  tube 
is  screwed  of  sixteen  inches  in  length,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
double  valve  mouth-piece  of  the  kind  in  ordinary  use.  A  steel 
compress  padded,  is  used  for  securing  the  nostrils.  As  much 
ether  is  to  be  poured  into  the  pipe,  as  will  fill  the  well  and  saturate 
the  sponges :  the  mouth-piece  is  then  to  be  placed  between  the 
patient's  teeth,  the  stopper  removed,  Uie  stop-cock  turned  on, 
and  the  patient  directed  to  inhale  in  a  natural  way. 

Mr.  Ferguson, 
of  Smithfield,  ex- 
hibited three  forms 
of  apparatus.  The 
first  (1)  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Alfred 
Smee,  consisting  of 
a  bottle  with  a  dou- 
ble stopper,  similar 
to  that  used  by  Mr. 
Hooper(figured  page 
353),  The  bottle 
being  filled  with 
sponge  wetted  with 
ether,  the  vapour 
passes  through  a 
tube  at  the  bottom, 
furnished  with  the 
flexible  tube  and 
mouth- piece.  The 
second  (2)  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible 
from  the  figure  an- 
nexed without  fur- 
ther description.  It 
mav  either  be  used 
with  sponge,  or 
sufficient  ether  may 
be  put  into  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  vessel  so 
as  to  cover  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube. 
The  third,in  its  gene- 
ral form  and  prin- 
ciple, resembles  Mr. 
Squire's  apparatus. 
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Mr.  Saihsburt  adverted  to  the  importance  of  making  the 
inhaling  tube  sufficiently  large,  observing  that  some  of  the  speci- 
mens on  the  table  were  defective  in  this  respect.  The  diameter 
of  the  human  trachea  should  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  siie 
required. 

The  Chairman  observed,  in  answer  to, an  inquiry,  that  alcohol 
is  sometimes  present  in  ether,  and  that  in  this  case  it  should  be 
separated  by  washing ;  but  that  pure  ether  does  not  require  it. 

Mr.  HooPEa  remarked,  that  in  case  of  any  acid  being  present, 
lime-water  would  be  the  best  remedy. 

A  question  having  arisen  respecting  the  possibility  of  inhaling 
the  pure  vapour  of  ether. 

Dr.  Andrew  Ure  stated  that  the  pure  vapour  of  ether  was  a 
non-respirable  gas,  that  like  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  lungt  without  admixture  with  atmospheric  air, 
as  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  would  exclude  it.*  Dr. 
Ure  suggested  instead  of  a  mou&-piece,  a  hood  to  enclose  the 
head,  and  having  a  glass  window  in  front,  as  the  labour  of 
^'  wire-drawing''  die  air  and  vapour  through  a  small  tube  was 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  result. 

The  Chairman,  in  dissolving  the  meeting,  observed  that  each 
form  of  apparatus  exhibited  had  appeared  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  ;  that  the  most  simple  apparatus,  if 
effective,  would  eventually  be  found  the  most  useful,  and  that 
time  and  experience  only  could  demonstrate,  amongst  the  many 
varieties,  which  form  of  instrument  was  likely  to  be  most  gene- 
rally adopted. 

[*  Subsequent  experiments  appear  to  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  mhale  the  pure  vapour  of  ether.  It  is  desirable  that  some 
further  investi^tion  should  be  made  on  this  subject  In  the 
experiments  hitherto  reported,  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
determining  the  relative  proportion  of  ethereal  vapour  and  atmos- 
pheric air  inspired,  this  having  been  regulated  at  random,  accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  effect  on  the  patient.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  vapour,  when  much  diluted,  is  stimulating  and  exciting, 
and  that  its  sedative  effect  is  in  proportion  to  its  concentration. 
It  remains  to  be  determined,  by  a  senes  of  accurate  experiments, 
to  what  extent  the  concentration  ought  to  be  carried  b  order  to 
produce  most  speedily  and  effectually  the  desired  result  Some 
of  our  readers  mav  probably  be  interested  in  Dr.  Snow*s  table 
of  the  densities  of  ethereal  vapour  at  different  temperatures, 
quoted  at  page  361.— Ed.] 
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TIC  DOULOUREUX  CURED  BY  ETHER. 

to  the  editor  of  the  pharmaceutical  journal. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  conversation  on  the  effects  of  the  in* 
halation  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  a  lady  made  a  statement,  which 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  is  quite  worth  repeating  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal.  She  says,  that  about  twenty-two 
or  three  years  since,  she  suffered  severely  for  many  months  from 
tic  douloureux,  and  having  received  little  or  no  relief  from  various 
kinds  of  medical  treatment,  was  ultimately  advised  by  a  Dentist, 
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living  ia  Ipswich,  to  apply  ether  and  laudanum  mixed,  exter- 
nally, and  at  the  same  time  to  inhale  the  vapour^  taking  care  to 
be  on  her  bed  when  using  it.  The  immediate  effect  was  always 
sleep,  on  awaking  from  which  she  found  herself  free  from  pain. 
She  does  not  remember  exactly  how  long  she  made  use  of  the 
remedy  ;  but  says  she  was  soon  cured  entirely,  and  has  never 
had  another  attack. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Henet  Collin. 


TABLE  OF  THE  QUANTITr  OF  THE  VAPOUR  OF  ETHEB  IN 

ONE  HUNDRED  CUBIC  INCHES  OF  AIB, 

Saturatid  with  it  at  varioua  temperatwrts. 

BT  JOHN  SNOW,  KJK 


Temp. 
Fahr. 

CUBIC  1WCHS8. 

irnOHT  IN  OB8. 

Temp, 
Fahr. 

CUBIC  INCUB8, 

WnOBT  IV  OBB. 

Biher. 

Air. 

SUier. 

Air. 

■ther. 

Air. 

BUier. 

Air. 

40« 

24.3 

75.7 

19.1 

23.1 

66« 

45.3 

54.7 

35.7 

16.6 

42 

25.6 

74.4 

20.1 

22.7 

68 

47.4 

52.6 

37.3 

16.0 

44 

27.0 

73.0 

21.2 

22.2 

70 

49.4 

50.6 

38.9 

15^ 

46 

29.3 

71.7 

22.3 

21.8 

72 

51.5 

48.5 

40.6 

14.7 

48 

29.7 

70.3 

23.4 

21.4 

74 

53.6 

46.4 

42.2 

14.1 

50 

81.2 

68.8 

24.6 

20.9 

76 

56.0 

44.0 

44.1 

13,4 

52 

32.7 

67.3 

25.8 

20.5 

78 

58.4 

41.6 

46.0 

12.6 

54 

34.3 

65.7 

27.0 

20.0 

80 

61.0 

39.0 

48.1 

12.0 

56 

36.0 

64.0 

28.3 

19.5 

82 

63.7 

36.3 

50.2 

11.0 

58 

37.7 

62.3 

29.7 

19.0 

84 

66.6 

33.4 

52.5 

10.1 

60 

39.5 

60.5 

31.1 

18.4 

86 

69.5 

30.5 

54.8 

9.3 

62 

41.4 

58.6 

32.6 

17.8 

88 

72.5 

27.5 

57.1 

8.3 

64 

43.3 

56.7 

34.1 

17.3 

90 

75.6 

24.4 

59.6 

7.4 

At  about  45^  the  weights  of  rapour  of  ether  and  of  air  are  equal,  and  at 
a  little  aboye  70^  the  Tolumes  are  equal. 
The  weights  are  calculated  with  the  barometer  at  thirty. 

[The  mixture  of  the  yapour  of  ether  with  atmospherie  air  beuig  highly 
ezplosiye,  surgical  operations  ought  neyer  to  be  performed  under  its  influ« 
enoe  by  candlelight.  The  result  of  an  explosion  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  dreadflil.— Ed.] 
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ON  ALCORNOQUE  BARK. 

BY  JONATHAN  PERBIRA,  M.D.^  F.B.S. 

Several  months  since,  this  bark  was  prescribed  by  a  physician 
for  a  patient  suflTering  from  phthisis,  and  none  of  it  being  obtain- 
able,  in  the  London  market,  application  was  made  to  a  Pharmacien 
in  Paris,  who  furnished  a  supply  of  it,  a  portion  of  which  is  in 
my  possession. 

i  have  recently  received  firora  a  ccmrespondent  in  Spain,  a 
sample  of  bark  under  the  sam^  name,  bat  differing  in  character 
from  the  former. 

These  barks,  both  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Alcomoque^  are 
the  produce,  the  latter  one  of  the  sonth  of  Europe,  the  former  of 
America.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  distinguish  them  respectively 
by  the  names  of  European  and  American  Aleamoque. 

Alcomoque  is  a  Spanish  word  signifying  the  cmrk  oak  (Quercus 
Suber,  Linn).  In  the  Diccionario  de  la  Lengtta  Castellana^ 
eompuesto  por  la  Real  Academia  EgpaStolaj  published  at 
Madrid  (1726-39),  it  is  stated  that  '*  According  to  Don  Sebas- 
tian de  Govarrubtas,  the  word  alcomoque  is  of  Arabic  origm, 
being  derived  from  the  Arabic  word  dorque^  which  signifies  denn- 
ded  or  badly  clothed,  adding  the  article  a/,  changing  d  into  c, 
and  introducing  the  syllable  no  into  the  middle  of  the  woid* 
But  the  alteration  or  corruption  required  for  this  etymology  is  so 
great  that  there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  ^ercfff,  signifying  the  oak;  bearing  in 
mind,  also,  that  the  tree  is  a  species  of  quercus.'' 

1.  EuaopsAK  Alcorkoqve  Bark  ;  Cork-free  Bark;  Bark 
of  the  Cork  Oak  (^Quercus  Suber);  Spanisk  Alcomoque  Bark; 
Italian  Alcomoque  JSarA.— -This  is  the  original  and  true  alcor- 
noque  bark,  though  not  the  bark  referred  to  by  French  and 
German  pharmacologists  under  this  name. 

It  is  the  bark  known  in  Spain  as  alcomoque  bark,  and  sold 
as  Biieh  by  Spanish  pharmacologists.  Of  this  I  have  assured 
myself  by  sending  to  Spain  for  it.  My  correspondent  applied 
for  alcomoque  bark  to  a  Spanish  Druggist,  who  sold  him  as  such 
the  bark  of  Quercus  Suber.  ^<  I  have  obtained,''  writes  my 
correspondent,  ^'  half-a-pound  of  alcomoque  bark  (t.  e.  cork-tree 
bark)  from  a  Spanish  Druggist.  The  cost  is  12  reals  (4if.)  per 
lb."  Moreover,  Mr.  Tingle,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  was  informed 
by  the  celebrated  Spanish  botanist,  Lagasca,  that  the  alcomoque 
bark  of  Spain  was  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  Suber. 
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According^  to  Merat  aodDeLens*,  Italian  alcoraoqae  bavk 
is  the  bark  of  Quercus  Suber. 

The  bark  of  the  cork  oak,  has  been  sold  in  London  as  aloor- 
noqne  bark.  Some  years  ago  the  Apothecaries'  Company  being 
in  want  of  alcomoque  bark,  sent  an  order  for  some  to  an  h^balist^ 
whoy  in  a  day  or  two,  supplied  it.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
discovered  that  the  herbalist  had  begged  some  of  the  bark  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  cork  oak  growing  in  the  Company's 
garden  at  Chelsea,  and  sold  to  the  Company  their  own  cork* 
tree  bark  as  alcornoque  bark  ! 

Merat  and  De  Lens  state  that  the  erroneous  opinion  of  Virey, 
that  American  alcornoque  is  the  bark  of  the  Quercus  Suber,  has 
given  rise  to  a  commercial  fraud,  practised  by  the  English,  of 
selling  the  bark  o{  the  young  branches  of  the  cork  oak,  gathered 
in  Italy,  as  alcornoque  bark. 

European  alcornoque  bark  is  used  by  tanners.  It  is  generally 
known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  cork-tree  barkf  and  is 
imported  chiefly  into  Ireland,  or  for  shipment  to  Ireland,  to  a 
considerable  extent ; — ^perhaps  to  the  amount  of  1 ,000  or  1 ,500 
tons  annually.  It  is  brought  from  Italy  and  Spain ;  though  of 
late  it  has  been  scarce  in  the  latter  country,  and  the  deficiency 
has  been  supplied  from  Barbery.  The  Italian  bark  is  inferior  to 
the  Spanish  or  Barbary  kind.  I  am  informed  that  the  present 
prices  in  the  London  market,  which,  however,  are  nearlv  nomi- 
nal, oak  bark  and  velonia  being  at  present  both  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful, are  as  follows  :— 

Spanish  Cork-tree  bark,  per  ton 7/.  lOi;  to  82. 

Leghorn  ditto,  per  ton 6/.         to  7£. 

The  cork-tree  bark  which  I  received  from  Spain,  nnder  the 
name  of  alcomoque,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  oak  bark 
(QvercKS  pedunculatu).  It  is  ash-grey  externally;  and  on  its 
internal  surface,  is  grooved  or  wrinkled. 

I  am  unacquaint^  with  any  chemical  analysb  of  this  baik, 
bat  its  constituents  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  oak  bark. 
It  is  less  astringent,  however,  than  the  latter. 

The  elastic  substance  called  cork,  was  analysed  by  Chevreul 
(Ann*  de  Chemie^  zcvi.,  155). 

In  its  medical  properties,  European  alcomoque  bark  agrees 
with  oak  bark,  and  may  be  employed  in  the  same  cases.  (For 
some  notices  of  the  medicinal  uses  of  cork,  see  Chomel,  Histaire 
des  Plantes  usuelles ;  and  Murray  App.  Medicaminum,) 

2.  American  Alcoekoqub  Bark.  Oenuine  alcomoque 
hark  of  French  and  German  pharmacologists.  This  is  the  bark 
usnally  intended  when  alcomoque  is  prescribed.    It  is  best,  how- 

•  JHetiomiairtdeMaiUreMiiieak,  tip.  15$. 
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ever,  to  designate  it  as  American  alcornoquey  to  distinguish  it 
from  cork-tree  bark. 

The  application  of  the  Spanish  word  Alcomoquef  to  an 
American  plant,  was  doubtless  first  made  in  a  Spanish  colony, 
and  must  have  arisen  from  some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  be* 
tween  the  American  plant  and  the  European  alcornoque.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  custom  of  Colonists  to  name  the  townis 
animals,  plants,  &c.  of  the  colony  after  those  of  their  mother 
country. 

According  to  Poudenx  *,  American  alcornoque  bark  was  first 
exported  in  1804,  by  Don  Joaquim  Jove,  a  Spanish  merchant, 
at  Guayra. 

The  earliest  notice  of  it  which  I  have  met  with,  is  contained 
in  vol.  XXV.  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal^  No.  148,  for 
June,  1811.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

'*  An  artide  in  a  late  Martinico  gazette,  describes  the  effiscts  of  a  tree 
growing  on  the  coasts  of  that  island,  under  the  name  of  the  divine  ako' 
norgue.  It  is  said  to  be  a  specific  in  diseases  of  the  viscera,  espedaUy  of 
the  liver  and  longs.  An  Infusion  of  the  outer  bark,  is  the  way  in  which  it 
is  used.  A  glass  of  this  inftision  is  taken  night  and  morning,  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  hon^.  Milk,  adds,  spices,  and  all  irritating  substances,  are 
to  be  avoided  dnnng  its  use.  A  cataplasm  of  it  is  used  for  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  liver.  This  account  of  the  virtues  of  the  divine  akonorque, 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indians.  What  is  the  divine  aktmor^pie,  and 
who  are  the- Indians  of  Martinique  ?" 

In  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year  (1811,)  Virey  f  pub- 
lished a  notice  of  Alcornoque  bark,  which  he  stated  had  been 
sent  some  time  previously  for  the  examination  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  French  army.  This  is  the  earliest  notice  of  it 
which  I  have  met  with  in  the  French  journals. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  become  known  to  the  Germani 
until  1814,t  when  an  article  on  it,  taken  from  la  Qazeite  de  la 
Martinique^  appeared  in  the  Salzburger  medicinisch-^hirurgii* 
chen  Zeitung,  Nro.  72,  p.  316. 

Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  species,  and  even  natural 
order  of  plants  from  which  this  bark  is  obtained.  It  has  been 
variously  ascribed  by  different  authors  to  cupulifertBt  euphorbi' 
acea^  oftocynacea,  guitifera^  leguminos^se,  and  fnalpigkiacetB. 

1.  Cupuli/era. — Virey  §  ascribed  it  to  Quercus  Suber,  Linn, 
But  though  this  species  yields  the  European  alcornoque  bark, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  it  certainly  does  not  produce  the  Ame- 

*  BuUetinde  Pharmacie,  t  r^  p.  357.    181S. 

t  BuUetm  de  Fharmaek,  t.  Sme.    No.  vii«  JnOlet  1811. 

X  Dierbach  die  neusteti  Entdechmgen  in  dor  Materia  Medica,  p.  878, 1898. 
AlBo^  Bein  in  6Ubert*s  Annalen  I  Ph/sik.  Neue  Edge.  SO  Bd.  p.  121, 
1815.  ^ 

§  SnUetimdePhamaeid,  UU,  ir^r.    1811,  1813,  and  181S. 
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rican  alcornoque  bark,  whose  physical  characters  are  quite  differ* 
ent  to  those  of  cork-tree  bark. 

2.  Euphorbiac€4B, — The  Alchomea  la^folia^  Sw.  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  is  adopted  by  some  ¥nriters  as  the  source  of 
Alcornoque  bark,  on  no  other  ground,  that  I  can  ascertain,  than 
that  of  some  fancied  resemblance  between  the  words  alcornoque 
and  alchornea.  But,  as  I  have  before  stated,  alcornoque  is  an 
ancient  Spanish  term,  while  alchomea  is  a  comparatively  modern 
botanical  word,  coined  within  the  last  century,  and  derived  from 
the  name  of  an  English  botanist  (Mr.  Alchorne).  There  is  not, 
as  far  as  I  can  find  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  referring  alcor- 
noque bark  to  this  tree. 

3.  Apocynace(B. — Another  guess  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  Alcornoque  bark  is  that  of  Lemaire  lisancourt,  who  has  sug- 
gested that  it  may  be  the  produce  of  an  apocynaceous  plant 
allied  to  Nerium  anti^dysentericum. 

4.  Outt\fera,  —  M.  Poudenx  *  states  that  the  Alcornoque 
bark  is  the  produce  of  a  guttiferous  tree,  which  constitutes  a  new 
genus  between  Oarcinia  and  Orangeria,  Unfortunately  for  his 
statement  Orangeria  belongs  to  Rosacea. 

5.  ZeaumtfioMS.  —  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth  have 
stated,  that  the  name  of  Alcornoque  is  given  to  the  bark  of  a 
leguminous  tree ;  viz.,  the  Bowdichia  virgilioides.  And  still 
more  recently  a  French  writer,  L'Herminier  ^,  has  declared  that 
Alcornoque  nark  is  the  produce  of  a  leguminous  tree,  near  the 
genus  Bauhinia. 

Bowdichia  virgilioideSf  Kunth.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is 
called  Alcornoque  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  where  it 

Kows.  The  following  translation  of  an  extract  from  Hum- 
Idt,  Bonpland]  and  Kunth's  Nova  Oenera  et  Speciee  PlantO' 
rum,  t*  vi.,  p.  295,  relates  to  this  plant,  and  embraces  all  that  we 
know  on  this  point. 

**  Galled  by  the  inhabitants  Akomoco.  Grows  near  Barbola,  between 
New  Valencia  and  Portocapello  ;  in  the  Uanoe  of  Barcelona,  near  ViUa 
del  Pao ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,  between  Carichana  and  its 
confluence  with  the  ocean.  Height  80—150  feet.  It  yields  flowers  and 
findt  in  May. 

Atree,  whose  young  branclies  axe  Booiewliatteiete,ferniginoa0,  downy, 
unarmed. 

The  inhabitants  state  that  the  tree,  when  prostrate,  is  easily  converted 
Into  stone." 

6.  Malpighiacea. — ^To  the  barks  of  one  or  more  species  of 
malpighiacese,  Uie  name  of  Alcornoque  appears  to  have  been 
appii^  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  the  Llanos  of  New   Barcelona,  Humboldt 

*  BmH  da  Pkarmacie,  t.  T.,  p.  856. 
t  JowmtddePbamaeief  six.,  p.  379. 
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(Personal  Narraiive^  vol.  ti.,  part  1,  p.  6)  mentiiHis  **  rhopaias 
(chaparro) ''  and  appends  the  following  foot-note  to  the  word 

**  A  ndg^bonriag  gemw,  ^TTBoninia  coocalobofdia,  B.  kniifiilia,  near 
Hatagarda,  and  B.  ropabaefcdia.  The  European  plaaten,  who,  from  the 
IbefaleBt  analogieit  beUeye  that  thev  find  ereiy  where  the  plants  of  thdr 
own  country  in  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  call  the  malpighia^  ohorMque 
(eork  tree)  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  subenua  1>ark  of  the  trunk.  Tnia 
baik  contains  tannin,  and  in  another  malpighia  (Bjrsoninia  MomeOa) 
which  is  the  fisbrifiige  tree  of  Cayenne,  the  quinqnuia  or  canchonia  is  sup- 
posed, not  without  reason,  to  ezist»  united  with  the  tannin." 

In  the  last  edition  of  Geiger's  Pharmacie  (the  hotanical  por- 
tions of  which  was  edited  by  the  late  Professors  Nees  Ton  Esen- 
bech  and  Dierbach,)  alcomoque  bark  is  ascribed  to  Byrsonima 
crassifolia  (Mulpighia  crassifoUa  Anct)  It  would  appear,  how* 
ever,  from  Dr.  Hancock's  remarks,  that  B.  crassifolia  does  not 
yield  alcornoque  bark ;  for  in  his  observations  on  the  fascination 
of  serpents  (Jameson's  Edinh.  New  PhiL  Journal,  1830,  for 
June,  p.  169),  he  observes — 

**  I  was  infixrmed  at  Angoetnra,  that  the  barit  of  Ghapara  Mantua  (Mai- 

Sighia  crassifolia)  the  bark  of  which  is  very  thick  and  astringent,  is  among 
le  best  remedies  as  an  antidote ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  he  was 
informed  by  M.  Machon,  that  the  remedy  used  to  the  southward  of  Orinoco, 
fi>r  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  **  is  the  bark  of  the  Ghapara."*  He  also 
said,  *'  that  the  bark  of  the  Alcomoco  is  a  good  remedy.*' 

Such  then  are  the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  respect- 
ing the  botanical  origin  of  the  American  alcomoque.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  whole  subject  is  involved  in  complete 
obscurity. 

American  alcornocjue  bark  occurs  in  large  flat,  occasionally 
somewhat  arched  pieces.  It  has  a  remote  resemblance  to 
coarse  flat  cinchona  bark.  The  pieces  are  from  four  to  tea 
inches  long,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  and  from  four  to 
eight  lines  thick.  The  epidermis  is  usually  wanting.  Externally, 
the  Imrk  is  reddish,  or  dark  cinnamon  brown.  Internally,  we 
obsenre  a  pale  coloured  liber.    Taste,  slightly  bitter. 

The  following  is  Professor  Th«  Martius's  description  of  gennine 
American.Alcornoque  bark  :— 

^The  bark  of  the  stem  and  larger  branches,  flat  or  sli^y  arched,  two  or 
three  lines  thick.  Epidermis  absent  Externally  reddish  brown  or  dailc 
emnamon  brown.  On  a  transverse  section  we  perceive  three  layers ;  inter- 
nally  we  commonly  find  the  liber  (characters  of  Uie  genuine  bark).  Its  colour 
Is  paler,  odour  musty.  Outer  bark  acerb^  dig^tly  bitter.  Baik  modeialely 
bitter,  colours  the  suiva  yellow.  The  cold  infusion  does  not  redden  litmus. 
For  figures  of  the  bark  see  Gobers  Waarenkimde,  Bd.  1.  Taf.  1,  fig.  5, 6, 7, 8." 

*'«He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  bark,  as  wdl as  that  of  the 
Alcoxnoco,  is  esteemed  a  grand  remufy  for  abscesKS  on  the  lungs.  They  axe 
both  powerful  astringents."    (Note  by  Dr.  Hancock.) 
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On  submittbg  thin  gectioni  of  the  bark  to  microicopic  exa« 
nunation  I  ean  discover  no  cryfttals ;  bat  some  of  the  hexagonal 
cells  are  filled  with  a  reddish  substance  (resin  ?),  and  i>resent  an 
appearance  somewhat  similar  to  what  I  have  observed  in  Casca« 
niUbark. 

Professor  Th.  Martins  describes  two  other  kinds  of  alcornoqna 
bark,  one  of  which  he  calls  Jamaica  alcorncque,  the  other /a2ff 
alcamoqus^    These  I  am  unacquainted  with. 

American  alcornoque  bark  has  been  examined  chemically  by 
MM.  Nachet  and  Cadet*,  by  Tiommsdorfff,  by  Rein  J,  by 
Geiger§,  and  by  Biltz  ||.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  the  two  last-mentioned  Chemists : — 

COMPOSITION  OF  AMERICAN  ALCOBNOQUE. 


GSICBR'S  ANALYSIS. 

KecMUh  brown,  tartdcMraiD 4.11 

PecaUar  taanin l.li 

TMBDin  and  bitter  extractlre 7S0 

Extractiye  rendered  insolable. 0.44 

Gummy  extractiye  with  lime  salts. .  1.56 
Bittw,  miudlaffinoiii,  t«l«ldnifom 

matter  (stardi  2) 3.00 

Woodyflbre 75.78 

WatetndkMs 0.60 
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BILT7S  ANALYSIS. 
Faeallar  drystallliie  autter  (alkor- 

nin) I.IS 

Matter  soIaUe  In  alcohol,  not  In 

ether  (ozidieed  tannin )) l.«Or 

Tannin  with  a  lime  salt I4.S7 

Gnmmy  extmctlTe  with  starch,  a 

nitrocenoaa    sabetanccb   and   a 

snper  salt  of  lime   ». 88^4 

Woody  fibre  and  loss 4771 

Ashes  of  the  woodyflbre i.4S 

TomT 


The  pecaliar  crystalline  substance*  which  has  been  termed 
Alkamin,  was  found  by  Biltz  in  the  libert  in  which  it  was 
detected,  by  the  microscope,  in  the  forms  of  small  white  crystals. 
It  is  neither  acid  nor  basic,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
fixed  and  yolatile  oils.  It  is  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  a 
glass  tube.  More  recently  it  has  been  examined  by  FrensellT, 
who  obtained  47  grains  of  puie  alkornin  from  half  a  pound  of 
bark.  Bilts  considered  it  to  be  intermediate  between  resin  and 
wax,  and  Gmelin  regards  it  as  a  fat. 

Professor  Theodor  Martius**,  has  given  a  table  showing 
the  chemical  reactions  of  several  tests  on  genuine  alcornoquei 
Jamaica  alcornoque,  and  false  alcornoque.  A  more  extensive 
table  has  been  recently  published  by|Messrs.  J.  and  £.  Martinytf. 

Sulphuric  acid  renders  the  watery  infusion  somewhat  clearer, 

*  JoMrmtldePharmaae,  t.  i  p.  40S.    1815. 

t  Jmamal der  Pharmaeie,  Bd.xxT. 

t  Gilbert's  Annakn,  1815.  Also  J<mrmd  de  FhamaeU^  t.  IL,  p.  383.    1816. 

§  Diuertatio  de  remediis  quibuadam,  ^.  HetdeUf.,  1817.  Also  L.  Gmelin 
Handb.  de  Chtm,,  Bd.  ii.,  p.  1322. 

fl  Brande8*8ilrcAt0.ziL    Also  L.  Qmeiin,    Op.  dt,  p.  1322. 

1  Bnades's  Archh.  der  Pharau  Bd.  xziu.  AlffO,  Pharmaceutiichei 
Central  BlatL  1840.  p.  552. 

**  PhoTHiakogHotie, 

ft  Eneykbpadie  der  medicmiech'pharnuKwtiichen'yaim'a!ien,md  Ro^^ 
waarenhmde.    Bd.  i.,  s.  235,6, 1843. 
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tincture  of  galls  produces  a  slight  turbidness^  sulphate  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron  gives  a  brownish-green  colour,  nitrate  of  the 
protoxide  of  mercury  yields  a  copious  white  precipitate,  and  the 
solution  of  isinglass  a  copious  precipitate. 

From  these  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  American  alcornoque 
contains  tannic  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  astringent.  Richter  (iltci- 
fuhrliche  Arzreimitellehre^  Bd.  i.  and  vi.)  calls  it  a  mucilaginous 
bitter  remedy  ;  but  its  bitterness  is  certainly  not  very  marked. 
Schwartze  {Pharmahologiscke  TaheUen\  on  the  other  hand» 
ranks  it  among  astringents,  and  considers  it  to  be  allied  to  cin- 
chona and  Iceland  moss  in  its  medicinal  properties.  Poudenx 
declares,  that  besides  being  tonic  and  astringent,  it  possesses 
emetic  properties. 

American  alcornoque  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  about  thirty-five  years  ago  as  a  remedy  for  phthisis ; 
and  af\er  a  short  trial  on  the  continent  it  fell  into  almost  total 
disuse.  In  this  country  it  never  appears  to  have  been  much 
employed ;  and  to  English  medical  practitioners  and  pharma- 
ceutists of  the  present  day,  it  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  it  is  anxiously  sought  after  in  the  London 
shops  by  the  friends  of  some  phthisical  invalid ;  and  a  demand 
for  it  is,  in  this  way,  now  and  then  created. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which,  for  a  short  period,  it 
possessed,  as  a  remedy  for  phthisis,  there  are  no  valid  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  possesses  any  curative  power  whatever  in  this 
disease. 

American  alcornoque  has  been  exhibited  in  the  forms  of 
pawder,  cold  infusion,  decoction,  emd  extract. 

In  powder  it  has  been  given  in  doses  from  a  scruple  to  forty- 
eight  grains.  Some  writers  recommend  the  separation  of  the 
internal  bark  or  liber  from  the  inert  external  part  of  the  cortex. 
The  powder  is  frequently  given  in  mixture  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon. 

The  cold  infusion  is  prepared  by  digesting  for  two  days,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  bark,  in  eight  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluid  ounces. 

Thit  decoction  is  prepared  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark 
in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  down  to  eight  ounces.  The  dose  is 
one  or  two  fluid  ounces. 

The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 
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ON  THE  LEMON  GRASS,  OR  ANDROPOGON 
SCHCENANTHUS, 

Cultivated  in  most  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

BY  WILLIAM  UAMILTOKy  1II.B. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  or  very  early  during  the 
present  century,  a  fragrant  grass  was  introduced  into  Jamaica, 
probably  from  the  Eitft  Indies,  and  is  now  to  be  met  with  in 
most  of  our  English  islands,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  the  planters  as  an  elegant  and  powerful  diaphoretic,  under 
the  popular  name  of  lbmon  grass,  from  the  peculiar  and  agree-* 
able  odour  which  it  exhales  from  every  part  on  being  bruised. 

This  plant  is  not  noticed  in  Dr.  Broughton's  catalogue  of  the 
Hortus  EastensiSy  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  1792,  and  the  second  at  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  or  Spanish  Town,  in  1794 ;  consequently  Uie  date  of  its 
introduction  must  be  posterior  to  the  latest  of  those  ^ears,  and 
is  to  be  found  probably  about  the  year  1799,  a  period  closely 
corresponding  with  the  statement  contained  in  Lunan's  Hortus 
Jamaicensis,  published  at  St  Jago  de  la  Vega  in  1814,  that  it 
had  been  introduced  about  fifteen  years  before,  was  pretty  gene- 
rally cultivated,  and  thriven  well ;  circumstances  which  accord 
pretty  exactly  with  my  own  recollections  of  the  plant  some  four 
and  thirty  years  ago. 

Lunan  states  that,  although  carefully  watched  for  many  years 
it  had  never  been  known  to  flower  in  Jamaica,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  could  not  be  determined  to  what  genus  it  belonged. 
He  adds,  however,  that  "  It  is  thought  to  approach  nearly  to 
camel's  hay  {andropogon  schfokinthus). 

In  Nevis,  on  the  contrary,  where  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  observing  it,  it  blossomed,  as  I  find  from  my  notes,  every  year, 
with  the  most  unvarying  regularity,  in  the  month  of  December ; 
but  as  it  was  an  exotic,  and  as  I  understood  it  to  be  a  well-known 
plant,  I  omitted  its  botanical  examination,  and  inserted  it,  in  my 
notes,  upon  the  faith  of  others,  under  the  name  of  androfoooit 

SCliOKNAliTBCrS. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  page  276, 
I  find  a  notice,  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  of  an  **  East  Indian  grass  oil/* 
which  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ahdropogom  ivrakdcusa,  a 
species  probably  identical  with  that  spoken  of  by  Lunan,  and 
observed  by  myself  in  Nevis ;  but  of  the  medical  properties,  or 
popular  application  of  which,  no  account  is  given,  the  examina« 
tion  having  been  confined  wholly  to  its  chemical  composition. 

The  root,  which  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  is 
described  by  Lunan,  as  being  strong  and  woody,  tasting  some- 
thing like  lemon-peel,  but  having  more  of  bitterness ;  its  length 
is  a^ut  half  an  mch  in  diameter,  and  several  inches  in  lengtbi 
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marked,  at  mtenrabi  of  about  die  fourth  part  of  an  inch  with 
circular  knobs  of  a  yellow  coloar,  and  spreading  laterally  in 
every  direction  by  means  of  rhiatomata.  The  stem  rises  smooth 
and  cylindrical  to  a  considerable  height  without  any  appearance 
of  articulation  9  and  is  clothed  with  leares  which  clasp  it  at  their 
base,  and  attain,  in  full-grown  plants,  a  length  of  from  two  to  four 
feet,  with  a  breadth  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  they  are 
marked  with  longitudinal  strise,  like  those  of  the  pahicux 
juMKNTORUM  Or  guima  gretas^  which  they  strongly  resemble  in 
appearance;  from  the  summit  of  the  stem  arises,  towards  the 
end  or  middle  of  November,  an  arrow,  bearing  a  miniature  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  sacchanim  officinarum,  from  which  the 
spike  of  flowers  expands  in  the  folbwing  month. 

There  could  be  Uttle  difiBculty  in  obtaining  specimens  of  the 
lemon  grass  in  flower  from  Nevis ;  where,  among  other  localities^ 
it  formerly  flourished  in  the  vicinity  of  Ihe  house  at  the  estate, 
known  by  the  name  of  Prospect;  about  two  miles  east  of 
Charlestown,  on  the  right  of  the  road  leading  to  Gingerland, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it. 

The  tinae  in  which  the  fructification  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  development,  is  that  at 
which  the  cane  usually  arrows ;  but  the  specimens  diould  be 
collected  at  various  intervals  during  that  time,  to  secure  their 
exhibiting  the  various  stages  of  development,  in  the  most  per* 
fleet  manner. 

The  leaves  are  the  only  part  of  which  I  have  known  use  to  be 
made ;  and  as  these,  according  to  Lnnan,  have  been  found  to 
preserve  their  properties  unimpaired  during  the  period  of  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  they  might  possibly  become  a  profit* 
able  article  of  export,  if  fiivourably  introduced  into  the  British 
market.  The  infusion  taken  warm  at  bed  time  is  a  powerfnl 
diaphoretic,  and  serviceable  in  colds  and  slight  febrile  attadcs, 

Lunan  speaks  of  a  decoction  both  of  the  leaves  and  roots  as 
being  employed  in  Jamaica ;  but  as  the  active  principle  most 
probably  exists  in  an  essential  oil,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  this  would  be  lost  by  evaporation  during 
the  psolonged  action  of  the  heat  requited  for  making  the  de- 
coction* 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  roots,  if  coUacted  at  the 
proper  season,  would  be  found  to  contain  the  active  priacmles  of 
the  plant  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  a  more  concentrated  Ibrmi 
than  the  leaves ;  and  that  they  are  conaequentiy  better  suited  for 
the  purpose  of  exportatwn ;  but  what  the  proper  season  for  their 
collection  may  be  I  cannot  metend  to  say. 

Mr.  Rhodk,  in  his  ronarks  on  the  bebea&u  (or  greenheart) 
tree. of  British  Goiana,  inserted  in  the  fourth  vdume  of  tiie 
PHARMACsuncAL  JovEVAL,  pugo  281,  observcs  in  a  note  that 
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^  No  mtmiJdff  rise  or  fkll  of  the  sap  has  ever  been  obienred  in 
tnpiad  forests  by  the  writer,  as  is  talgarl j  befiered  ;  though  he 
has  resided  within  soeh  forests  the  Mie-fourth  of  a  centnry.  The 
letnm  of  a  Tertkal  snn  or  the  rains  alone  im/hKnco  the  vegetable 
kingdom/* 

This  writerb  almost  a  solitary  instanee,  as  far  as  my  observe* 
tioB  goes,  of  an  individnai  who  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
xesidence  within  the  tropics,  unconvinced  of  the  power  and 
reality  ofsol-lanar  infloence  within  the  equatorial  regions,  upoo 
the  vegetable,  if  not  upon  the  animal  kingdom^ 

In  die  earlier  part  of  my  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  I  ex- 
periesced  many  disappointments  from  a  similar  incredulity; 
and  it  was  not  till  alter  lepeated  experiments  upon  the  comp»* 
lative  growth  of  shoots  during  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
moon,  that  I  became  convinced  of  my  error,  and  satisfied  that 
the  popular  opinion  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  foundatioD  ; 
and  I  only  regret  having  preserved  no  record  of  observations 
which  were  made  merely  to  gratify  my  own  personal  curiosityi 
without  any  view  to  future  discussion* 

The  fact  was  indeed  so  universally  admitted,  and  the  evidence 
in  its  (ajom  so  apparently  conclusive,  that  it  seemed  as  absurd 
to  question  its  truths  as  to  question  the  daily  tides  which  obser-^ 
vation  has  proved  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  although  the  most 
minute  attentioa  is  required  to  detect,  and  the  most  delicate 
instruments  to  measure  them.  In  my  second  paper  on  the  me* 
dicinal  properties  of  the  bark  of  the  piscidia  erythrina,  (Phar- 
maceutical Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  114.)  I  have  incidentally 
alluded  to  this  opinion,  and  traced  its  antiquity  to  the  days  of 
the  Ceesars.  However,  neither  popular  opinion,  how  venerable 
soever  from  its  antiquity,  the  statements  of  poets,  how  high 
soever  their  reputation  as  classic  authorities,  nor  the  conflicting 
ftssertioos  of  isolated  individuals,  unaccompanied  by  proof,  can 
be  admitted  in  the  decision  of  questions  of  fact;  and  hence  it  is 
mu<^  to  be  desired  that  a  series  of  experiments  should  be  made 
by  some  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Phabkacbutical  Jour- 
sal,  who  may  chance  to  be  resident  within  the  tropics,  in  ordec 
to  determine  the  point  beyond  dispute. 

While  resident  at  Scarborough,  Tobago,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  ^the  fact  of  the  fish  l^g  more  or  less  tainted  during 
the  moonlight  nights  ;  and,  on  inquiring  into  the  cause,  I  was 
infomed  that  all^  or  nearly  all  the  fish  consumed  at  Scarborough 
weie  taken  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  brought  over,  in 
carts,  from  PWmoutb,  during  the  night,  that  being  the  coolest 
period  of  the  four-andptwenty  hours,  and  consequently  the  least 
Ukely  to  prove  injarious  to  the  fish;  but  that  it  had  been 
mufiNonly  remarked  that  the  fish  so  brought  over^on  the  moonlight 
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marked,  ^^^e^'f^'^  «o  t>rief  a  period  to  the 

circular  ^^jS '"^^^  ®'  ^^'^^  symptoms  of 

every  d  ^       ^»^jfi£^^^^^  however,  admit  of  expla- 

x^^S^^'^^'y  difierent  from  those  which  have 
*#^  <i^*j;?^e  menstrual  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
f^^ti^f^^^         of  insects  maybe  presumed  to  be 
fee^  J^iifii^^t^B  ^^^^  ^^®  moon  continues  above  the 

"^  ^"^^^^  ^i^  ^^    ^^'  ^*°  *^  other  times,  and  these, 

^'  ^^^^^^^^^  '^*  *^**^*  may  produce  that  incipient  de- 

f  ^l^^^'^'^^fljity  of  which  I  can  personally  attest 

^ifj^^ji  fj^^njectura  is  correct  or  not,  admits  of  satisfactory 

^f^E^^    iinipfe  experiment,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 

Li0f^  ^"^M  ^y  inclosing  one  portion  of  a  fish  taken  about  the 

^i^  Y^^ihe' ful!  moon,  as  quickly  as  possible  after  being 

P^^    IfrOJ^  the  water,  in  a  transparent  vessel  of  white  glass, 

T^t^^*'^^^red  anratrist  the  eri  trance  of  insects,  and  exposing  it  thus 

if^^ij  to  the  full  influence  of  the  lunar  rays  during  the  night, 

^^g  leitli  another  portion  of  the  same  fish  left  without  any  such 

^t^tion.    The  experiment,  to  be  conclusive,  should  be  repeated 

Stiriog  each  of  the  four  phases  which  constitute  the  lunation,  in 

0fder  to  determine  more  satisfactorily  whether  there  is  any  portion 

of  the  e£fect  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  lunar  rays  in  in* 

creasing  the  plumpness  and  succulence  of  the  fish,  according  to 

the  ancient  opinion,  preserved  by  Horace  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 

that 

**  Ldbrica  nasoentes  implent  conchy  lia  Lunn^** 
The  growing  Moon  toe  Blippery  shell-fish  fills. 

thus  adapting  them  better  to  form  a  nidus  for  the  ova  of  the 
insects. 

Another  circumstance,  which  admits  perhaps  of  a  somewhat 
similar  solution,  is  the  efiect  which  moonlight  has  upon  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds.  I  have  frequently,  during  my  residence  in 
the  West  Indies,  heard  the  question  discussed  as  to  the  fitting 
time  for  planting  peas,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  so  as  to 
secure  a  crop ;  the  more  experienced  planters  declaring  that  if 
planted  so  as  to  make  their  first  appearance  above  ground  during 
the  moonlight  nights,  the  whole  of  what  came  up  would  perish  ; 
while  those  who  had  but  recently  arrived,  and  h'"'  lot  had  time 
to  divest  their  minds  of  early  prejudices,  viewed  the  whole  as  a 
fable,  and  treated  the  results  of  experience  as  the  delusions  of 
imagination.  The  sceptics,  however,  on  making  the  trial,  learned 
to  their  cost,  that  popular  opinions  were  frequently  based  upon 
repeatiki  and  careful  observation,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
rejected.  The  onlv  seasons  at  which  horticulture  can  be  success* 
fully  practised  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  are  those  in  which  the 
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earth  ifl  moistened  by  repeated  showers^  of  the  intentity  of  which 
little  idea  can  be  formed  by  those  whose  experience  has  not 
transgressed  the  temperate  zone.  At  these  periods,  regetation 
advances  with  a  rapidity  of  vigour  unknown  in  our  climate^  and 
insect  life  partakes  of  the  universal  impulse.  But  most  insects 
shttn  the  glarmg  light  and  sultry  ardour  of  the  sun  throughout 
the  day,  and  reserve  their  depredations  for  the  calm  and  peaceful 
hours  of  the  night,  and  tbey  chiefly  select  those  periods  when  the 
soft  and  silvery  rays  of  the  moon  guide  them  without  danger  or 
inconvenience^  in  the  selection  of  their  food ;  if  then,  in  their 
search,  they  meet  the  sweet  and  succulent  cotyledons  of  the 
pisum,  the  vicia,  or  the  phaseolus,  just  peeping  above  the  surface, 
they  make  them  their  immediate  prey,  and  thus  frustrate  the 
labours  of  the  gardener.  If,  however,  the  planting  has  taken 
place  so  that  the  young  cotyledons  may  pierce  the  soil  during  the 
darkness  of  the  moon's  conjunction  with  the  sun ;  from  the 
rapidity  of  vegetation,  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  moon,  they 
rapidly  lose  that  saccharine  character  which  would  have  invited 
depredation,  and  acquire,  before  the  length  of  the  moon's  con* 
tinuance  above  the  horison  enables  the  insect  pests  sufficient 
space  for  mischief,  a  stature  and  robustness  which  places  them 
beyond  danger. 

The  correctness  of  this  conjecture  admits  of  being  easily 
tested,  by  planting  such  seeds  at  various  stages  of  the  lunar  re- 
volution, in  pots  of  well  moistened  earth,  guarding  them  from 
external  insects  by  a  covering  of  glass,  and  exposing  them,  thus 
protected,  to  the  full  action  of  the  lunar  rays,  at  the  time  at 
which  germination  ought  naturally  to  take  place — if,  under 
these  circumstances  the  young  plants  flourish  with  equal  vigour 
during  the  light  or  dark  periods  of  the  moon — the  reason  as* 
signed  for  their  well  authenticated  fiftilure  in  the  case  I  have 
mentioned,  may  be  assumed  as  valid;  otherwise  some  cause 
must  be  sought,  more  immediately  connected  with  the  imputed 
influence  of  the  moon. 

But  these  explanations  will  not  account  for  the  influence  as- 
cribed to  the  moon,  on  the  durability  of  the  most  valuable  tim* 
ber  trees  of  the  tropics,  which,  if  felled  near  the  period  of  new 
moon,  before  the  monthly  ascent  of  the  sap  supposed  to  take 
place,  has  commenced,  will  last  without  decay  for  centuries  of 
years— while,  if  felled  during  the  time  of  the  moon's  opposition 
to  the  sun,  the  duration  of  the  timber  is  limited  to  a  few  brief 
years.  This  appears  to  me  to,  admit  of  rational  solution  only 
upon  the  same  principle  which  accounts  for  the  greater 
durability  of  autumn  or  winter  felled  timber  among  ourselves. 
But,  if  the  monthly   circulation  of  the  sap  be  satisfactorily 
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disproved,  which  I  am  far  from  asieniiig  may  not  be  the  reasit 
of  more  carefal  eiperiment^  some  other  canse  muai  be  sought 
for  the  phenomena  to  vhich  I  have  refenedy  or  the  phenomena 
themfelyes  most  be  shown  to  have  no  real  eiistence. 

Before  I  conchide,  permit  me  tocallthe  attentioii  of  sach  of  jw 
readers  as  may  happen  to  have  a  connection  with  our  West  India 
islands,  to  the  cacurbitaceoas  plants  which  are  to  be  found  theie 
whose  propertiea  have  either  been  overlooked,  or  never  snbjected 
to  examination.  Among  the  first  of  these  I  may  notice  a 
little  climber  abundant  in  the  hedges  of  Nevis  and  St.  Kitts^ 
where  it  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  ink  berry ,  from  the 
dark  purple  juice,  nearly  iqiproaching  to  black,  yielded  by  its 
small  ovsd  henries,  which  may  be  gathered  in  abundance  in  a 
state  of  maturity  about  the  months  of  August  and  September* 
These,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  many  of  tint 
smaller  passiflorse,  as  the  P.  suberosum,  from  which  they  may  be 
easily  distinguislMKl  by  the  form  of  their  seeds,  which  is  a  miniatttie 
resemblance  of  those  of  the  cucumber  or  the  melon,  are  the 
produce  of  the  Mtlotkria  penduloy  of  which  all  the  flowers  whidi 
I  examined,  bdonged  to  the  class  triandria,  and  were  hermaphro* 
dite.  In  their  immature  state,  they  perfectly  resemble  the 
cucumber  {CucumU  sativus)  and  would  make  a  most  excellent 
pickle,  well  suited  for  the  British  market. 

Among  the  second,  is  the  iMjffu  cylindricaf  a  plant  which  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  climbing  up  the  walls  of  the  loftiest  houses 
in  the  town  of  Puerta  d'fispana  in  Trinidad,  and  which  I  have 
met  occasionally  in  the  other  islands,  where  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  sponge  cucumber,  audits  fruit,  divested  of  its  pulp  and 
seeds,  employed  as  a  strainer.  In  the  fourth  volume  df  the 
PflARMiiCEUTiCAL  JOURNAL,  pp.  360,  uud  466, 1  find  interesting 
notices  of  some  medicinal  species  of  lufia  growing  in  Braxil,  and 
promising  to  yield  a  valuaUe  addition  to  our  Materia  Medica. 
A  similarity  of  character  most  commonly  pervades  families  and 
genera,  of  which  the  genus  Solanum,  although  furnishing  edible 
products  in  some  instances,  rare  indeed,  when  compared  with 
the  extent  of  the  genus,  is  not  an  inapt  example :  hence,  reason- 
ing from  analogy,  it  appears  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  some 
correspondence  of  property  between  the  Luffa  cylindrica  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  £•  droiHca  and  purgans  of  Brazil.  Tobago  also 
contains  a  variety  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  many  of  them  un- 
known to  botanists,  which  also  merit  minute  investigation. 

14,  Oetagm  Pfymoutk,  25<l  Oclbftcr,  1846. 
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ON  THE  SYRUP  OF  IODIDE  OP  IRON. 

BY  MESSRS.  T.  AKD   H.  SMITH,   SDIXBUEGQ. 

Most  of  the  processes  for  syrap  of  iodide  of  iron  which  hare 
hitherto  come  under  oor  notice  appear  to  us  unnecessarily  tedi- 
ous and  complicated  ;  aiUiough  to  the  whole  range  of  prepara- 
tfons  included  in  the  compass  of  the  PharmacopcBtas  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  a  single  one  in  which  such  a  state  of  matters  should  be 
more  carefuHy  avoided*  Consistently  with  correct  adherence 
in  the  constitution  of  the  resulting  compound  to  the  recognised 
formula,  every  eflbrt  should  be  made  to  render  the  operation  sim* 
plcj  easy /and,  above  ally  of  8jf>eedy  execution.  The  solution  of 
iodide  of  iron  before  combinatioB  with  the  sugar  in  the  form  of 
syrup,  is  decomposed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  eye  can  easily 
trace  the  changes  of  colour  and  appearance  by  which  the  decompo- 
sition is  accompanied.  The  Hquid  from  being  quite  transparent 
and  almost  colourless  passes  through  deeper  and  deeper  shades  of 
green  to  brownish  red,  and  in  an  amasingly  short  time  is  entirely 
decomposed  and  quite  muddy  from  an  abundant  ferruginous 
precipitate.  After  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  has  been  dis- 
solved in  the  solution  to  form  a  syrup,  these  changes  are  almost 
entirely  arrested ;  so  that  even  in  an  open  vessel  many  days 
intervene  before  anv  striking  alteration  of  colour  can  be  remarked. 

The  process  used  by  us  for  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  is  a 
modification  of  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacoposia, 
and,  as  we  have  by  repeated  trials  long  proved  its  value,  it  is 
here  given  fo£  the  use  of  the  readers  of  the  PHAi^MACEUTiCAi* 
JomtVAXi. 

Let  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  be  made  in  a  flask  with  six 
hundred  grains  of  iodine,  two  hundred  grains  of  pure  iron  filings, 
and  nx  ounces  of  cold  water.  '  Hie  action  being  finished,  after 
smart  agitation  for  a  few  minutes,  let  the  liquid,  while  vet  hot 
from  the  intense  chemidal  action,  be  boiled  over  a  gas  name  or 
in  any  other  more  convenient  way  till  its  brown  colour  has  dis- 
appeared, which  is  easily  known  by  the  froth  becoming  white. 
Let  the  liquid  be  now  at  once  filtered  through  a  small  filter  into 
a  bottle,  which  has  prevk>usly  been  marked,  by  pasting  on  the 
outside  of  the  bottle  a  small  slip  of  paper  at  the  level  of  eighteen 
fluid  ounces,  and  containing  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half  of  refined 
sugar,  broken  down  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  peas.  When 
the  solution  has  all  passed  through,  which  fortunately  takes 
place  with  unusual  rapidity,  let  the  filter  be  washed  with  boiling 
water,  a  further  quantity  of  which  must  also  be  poured  into  the 
bottle  till  the  liquid  reaches  the  level  of  the  mark.  I^t  the 
bottle  then  be  introduced  into  a  hot  water-bath  and  briskly 
shaken  at  short  mtervals,  till  the  sugar  is  quite  dissolved  ;  and 
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baring  adjoited  the  level  of  the  sjrap  to  tlie  mtrk  by  tbe  addi- 
tion of  water,  after  again  shaking  the  bottle^  let  the  ajrap,  with- 
out a  moments  delay,  be  bottled  into  amall  phials,  andaecored  as 
much  as  possible  from  contact  with  the  air  and  light,  by  carefnl 
corking,  and  covering  the  bottles  with  some  daik-coloured  paper. 
These  are  the  proportions  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  syrup  contains  one  grain  of  the  iodide  in  twelve 
minims,  or  five  grains  in  one  drachm ;  but  as  the  syrup  first  im- 
posed by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  is  weaker  by  two-fifths,  containing 
three  grains  to  the  drachm,  and  which  we  believe  is  the  strength 
of  the  syrup  used  in  England,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportions 
must  be  varied  accordingly.    They  will  therefore  stand  thus  :— 
252  grains  iodine 
100  grains  iron  filings 
2^  OKS.  cold  water 
10  ozs.  pure  sugar. 
Let  the  syrup,  when  finished,  measure  twelve  ounces  and  a  half, 
the  level  occupied  by  this  quantity  having  been  marked  off  oa 
the  bottle  before-hand.    It  is  advisable  that  the  bottle  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  syrup  should  not  have  a  capacity  more 
than  about  a  third  above  the  quantity  to  be  made. 

MODE  OF  PRODUCING  RAPID  VESICATION. 

TO  THB  BDITOS  OF  THB  PHABMACBUTXCAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sib, — Mt  attention  has  been  on  several  occasions  directed  by  medical 
men  to  the  best  mode  of  producing  rapid  yesicaiion.  Amongst  others, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Impermeable  Piline  of  Markwick  might  be 
used  as  an  elegant  method  of  employing  certain  powerful  yet  vdatile 
applications,  and  an  experiment  upon  my  own  person  fully  oonfinned 
the  truth  of  the  idea. 

A  liniment  was  prepared  according  to  the  following  formula : — 

R  Liq.  Ammon.  FortisB.  3* 
OL  OlireB,  5ij.    Miace. 

Six  drops  of  this  liniment  were  applied  to  the  woollen  side  of  the 

flline,  placed  upon  the  skin,  and  gently  pressed  with  a  handkerchief, 
n  ten  minutes,  a  perfect  blister  was  produced,  the  sise  of  a  crown* 
piece.  The  piline  is  not  in  the  least  injured  by  such  an  experiment, 
and  after  being  washed,  may  be  used  again,  for  the  same  or  for  other 
purposes.  Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  F.  BCHACHT. 

CKfUm,  D^Dimbet  23d^  1846. 

SYRUP  OF  POPPIES. 

TO  THB  BDITOE  OF  TUB  FHABKACBUTICAI.  JOVEKAL. 

fiiB,— I  BBO  to  surest  that  the  variation  in  strength  of  our  Syrup 
of  Poppies»  msy  depend  in  a  very  sreat  measure,  upon  the  seeds  beinff 
partially,  or  in  some  cases,  entirely,  abstracted.    It  is  a  practice  wim 
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many  of  our  brethren,  to  nse  the  broken  capsules  for  syrup^  enabling 
them  to  supply  a  perfect  capsule  over  the  counter.  Again,  the  smafi 
growers  genendly  pierce  a  number  of  the  capsules  to  obtaiu  seed  for  a 
future  crop^  the  seed  constituting  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
weight  (sddom  less  than  half  the  entire  weight)  and  bein^  inert»  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  seed,  when  the  capsules  are  weighed,  is  of 
material  consequence.  In  some  establishments^  it  is  the  custom  to 
weigh  the  casuples  previously  deprived  of  seed,  thereby  producing  an 
article  about  twice  the  strength  of  the  Pharmacopceia  syrup  (see 
Journal,  vol.  ii.,  fol.  647). 

If  on  receiving  a  supply  of  ^ppies,  an  average  sample  (excluding 
broken  ones)  say  weighing  Ibiij,  be  again  weigned  after  the  removu 
of  the  seed,  that  weight  of  capsule  without  seed,  might,  I  thinks 
with  propriety  be  used  for  every  Ibiij  of  poppies  ordered  as  long  as  the 
same  supply  of  poppies  lasted^  and  do  not  doubt  the  result  would  be 
more  satisuctory  than  weighing  sometimes  broken^  sometimes  sound 
capsules,  indiscriminately. 

B.,  M.P.S. 

January  5t^  1847. 

HI8T0BY  OF  THE  INTBODUCTION  OF  GUTTA  PEBCHA 
INTO  ENGLAND. 

BT  DB.  WH.  HONTGOXSBIE. 

(From  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  of  October,  1846.) 

Sm, — Having  in  many  late  numbers  of  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  seen 
frequent  notices  of  the  patents  taken  out  for  the  application  of  the  new 
substance,  autto/itfrcAa,  to  various  purposes,  and  its  extensive  usefulness 
becoming  daily  more  apparent,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  I  was  the 
person  through  whom  the  substance  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  a  few  observations  from  me  regarding  it,  might.be  valued  by  many 
of  the  readers  of  your  highly  popular  and  useful  journal. 

I  may  not  arrogate  to  myself  the  actual  discovery  of  gutta  percha  ;  for, 
although  previous  to  my  introduction  of  it,  it  was  quite  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans,  still  it  was  known  to  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  localities 
of  the  Malayan  forests  ;  but  even  most  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  villages  near  those  localities,  to  whom  I  showed  it,  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  ai^  it  was  likdy  to  have  remained  unknown  from  the  very 
trifling  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  being,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  only 
oocasionaUy  used  to  make  handles  for  parangs,  (wood  choppers,)  instea4 
of  wood  or  buffiJo  horn. 

As  far  back  as  1822,  when  I  was  on  duty  at  Singapore  as  assistant* 
surgeon  to  the  residency,  I  had  obtiuned  the  name  of  it,  while  making 
inquiries  relative  to  caoutchouc,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties  ;  ana 
some  very  fine  specimens  were  brought  me,  particularly  one  called  gutia 
girek  (the  t  sounded  as  in  Italian,  and  the  h  almost  mute  ;)  and  I  was  told 
that  there  was  another  variety  called  gutta  percha^  and  sometimes  guUa 
iuhan,  which  they  said  was  harder  than  the  gutta gireh  ;  but  none  of  it  was 
brought  to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  lost  sight  of  it,  having  returned  to  the 
Sengid  presidency.  But  being  again  sent  on  duty  to  the  Straits  settle* 
ments,  and  while  at  Singapore,  in  1842, 1  on  one  occasion  observed  in  th^ 
hands  of  a  Malayan  Woodsman  the  handle  of  o.  parang,  made  of  a  substance 
which  appeared  quite  new  to  me.  My  cunosity  was  excited,  and  on 
inqinry  I  found  it  was  made  of  the  auiia  percha,  and  that  it  could  be 
moulded  into  any  form  by  simply  dippmg  it  in  boiling  water  until  it  be* 
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iiatne  heated  thioaghoat,  when  it  hecame  pUatic  as  day,  and  wfaea  cold* 
regained,  unchanged,  its  original  hardness  and  rigidity, 

1  immediately  possessed  mysdf  of  the  article^  and  desired  the  man  to 
l&tch  me  as  much  more  of  it  as  he  could  set 

,  On  making  some  experiments  with  it,  I  at  once  disoorered  that,  if  pro* 
corahle  in  large  quantities,  it  would  become  extensirely  useftd  ;  and  eten 
if  only  in  small  quantities,  it  would  still  be  inraluaUe  in  the  formatioii  of 
many  suigical  instruments,  particularly  as  a  substitute  Ibr  caoutchouc  ia 
many  of  the  articles  made  of  that  substance,  as  I  had  found  that  those  hn 
■truments  which  were  made  of  caootchouc,  which  had  been  dissolred  in 
naphtha,  or  other  solyent,  became  speedily  damaged,  and  totally  useless  ia 
the  damp  and  hot  climate  within  the  tropics.  I  therefore  wrote  to  the 
Medical  Board  in  Calcutta,  strongly  recommending  its  adoption,  and  sent 
specunens  of  the  substance.  After  having  examined  it^  the  Board  highly 
approTed  of  my  suggertion*  and  directed  me  to  procure  and  send  some  of 
it  to  Calcutta,  which  was  done. 

I  also  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Secreta^  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  London,  and  sent  some  of  the  substance  for  inyestigation  and  analysis^ 
for  which,  after  my  return  to  England,  I  had  the  honour  to  leceiTB  the 
Society's  gold  medal. 

Being  in  bad  health  at  the  time  the  substance  was  brought  under  my 
observation,  I  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  in  the  way  I  could  have 
wished,  not  being  able  to  go  in  person  to  the  forest,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  satisfy  myself  with  such  informati(m  as  the  natives  could  give 
me.  I  ascertained,  however,  that  the  tree  producing  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  forest,  growing  to  the  size  of  three  or  four  feet  diameter ; 
that  the  wood  is  of  no  value  as  timber,  but  that  an  edible  concrete  oil  ia 
procurable  from  the  fruit,  and  often  used  by  the  natives  with  their  food. 

On  extending  my  inquiries,  I  found  the  substance  was  quite  unknown  to 
the  people  at  Malacca,  although  that  place  is  only  about  a  degree  to  the 
kiortti  of  Singapore,  and  was  told  that  die  natives  of  the  island  of  Sumatra 
did  not  know  it,  although  at  first  I  was  indmed  to  suppose  that  the  sub- 
stance might  have  obtained  its  name  from  that  island,  the  Malayan  name 
for  the  island  of  Sufaiatra  being  **  Pnlo  Percha." 

I  ascertained,  however,  that  the  tree  was  common  hi  many  places  In  the 
ishuid  of  Smgapore,  and  also  in  the  forests  of  Johore,  at  the  extremi^  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula ;  and  was  informed  by  the  Bnggese  traders  that  it 
grew  at  Coti,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo ;  and  oa 
requesting  Mr.  Brook  to  hiqxdre  about  it  at  Sarawak,  on  the  west  coasts 
was  informed  by  that  gentlnnan  that  it  was  found  in  the  forests  there 
also. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  frcm  ^Sr,  Brook's  communication  to  me  t 
**  The  tree  is  called  Ifiato  by  the  Sarawak  people,  but  they  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  sap  ;  it  attains  a  considerable  siae^ 
even  as  large  as  sixfoet  diameter  ;  is  plentifhl  in  Sarawak,  and  most  pro» 
bably  all  over  the  isUnd  of  Borneo." 

I  have  reason  to  believe  also  that  it  is  abundant  on  the  tiioosand  islands 
that  cluster  to  the  south  of  the  straits  of  Singapore. 

That  it  is  very  abundant  is  satisfoctorily  proved  fttmi  the  drcamstuee 
of  its  being  now  collected  at  Singi^re  to  the  extent  of  some  hundreds  of 
tons  annually,  although  unknown  to  the  public  in  1842.  But  although 
the  tree  is  at  present  sufficiently  plentifhl,  yet  the  substance,  I  fear,  will 
become  soon  more  difScnlt  to  be  procured*  tnm  the  destructive  mode  par- 
sued  by  the  natives  in  obtainhig  it 

A  magnificent  tree  of  fifty,  or  more  probably  100  yeanT  growth.  If  out 
down,  the  bark  stripped  ofi;  and  the  milky  juice  collected  and  poured  Into 
a  trough  formed  by  die  hollow  stem  of  the  phmtain  leaf  j  it  quickly  ooagv- 
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Mes  on  ei^oinae  to  tiie  «ir  ;  bat  from  one  txee,  I  wu  told  that  not  more 
thm  SOlbfl.  or  dOlbs.  ai«  piocaied. 

I  beliere,  howarer,  that  the  juice  may  be  obtained  by  tapping  the  trea^ 
and  that  it  might  thna  be  made  to  produce  in  moderate  qoantities  firar  mai^ 
years ;  but  this  mode  is  too  slow  for  the  natires.  Boddes,  »ltKtm^  the 
first  discoTerer  of  a  tree  might  be  inclined  to  do  so^  the  next  who  fonnd  ^ 
wonld,  probably,  cat  it  down,  there  being  no  proper^  in  the  trees  of  the 
Ibiest  excepting  where  grants  of  land  hare  been  giren. 

Allow  me,  now,  to  correct  an  erroneous  mode  of  prononncing  the  name^ 
which  I  have  obsenred  used  by  many  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  oon- 
Tersed  on  the  sulrject  The  word  is  a  pore  Malayan  one,  gutta^  mesning 
the  gum  or  concrete  jaice  of  a  plant,  and  perdut,  the  particiilar  tree  from 
which  this  is  procured.  The  eft  is  not  pronounced  hard  like  a  k,  but  liloB 
the  cA  in  the  English  name  of  the  fish  perch.  Had  I  thought  there  was  a 
probability  of  the  name  being  mispronounced,  I  might  hare  used  the  aft> 
nnoouth  orthography  pertSha.  but  it  would  haye  run  the  risk  of  being 
taken  fbr  a  Russian  or  Polish  name.  Some  of  your  readers  may  think  I 
place  too  much  yalue  in  a  name ;  but  in  these  days,  when  public  attentioa 
ubeginnUigto  be  attracted  to  the  affairs  of  the  **  fkrther  east,"  and  the 
q^t  of  enterprise  is  leading  many  of  our  countrymen  to  explore  those  in* 
\  regions,  if  one  of  them  were  to  inquire  of  a  Malay  for  gntta  petha^ 


he  would  be  told  the  thing  was  unknown,  when  perhaps  i^anty  of  the  gitUa 
pereha  might  be  procurable  by  pronouncing  the  name  properly. 

Among  the  yarious  uses  to  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  apply  the 
auUa  pereha,  I  have  observed  some  for  which  its  prop^es  render  it  pecu- 
liarly applicable,  and  one  in  particular,  printing  for  the  blind,  for  which 
the  clear  sharp  impression  it  receives,  and  the  toughness  of  the  substance, 
admirably  suit  it,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  embossed  maps  for  that 
onfortunate  class. 

As  an  application  of  it  of  minor  importance  certainly,  but  one  of  very 
general  usefulness,  it  has  been  suggerted  to  me  that  it  would  be  found 
useM  in  stopping  decayed  teeth. 

Hoping  the  above  may  be  deemed  worthy  a  place  in  your  pages, 

I  am.  Sir,  yoors,  Ac., 

W.  MORTOOHEBIB. 

Cdledoman  U.  5.  Oub,  Edinburgh,  October  26,  1846. 

.  OF  THE  TBEE  WHICH  TIELDS  THE  GUTTA  PEBCHA,  OR 

GUTTA  TUBAN. 

NbU.  Ord,  Bafotacbm. 

(Otryteph^Bttrnf  Sideroxyhnf  Bamaf) 

'   JJwtSL  very  reoently,  the  tree  which  yields  the  gutia  pereha,  cat  gutta 

iMban,  was  entirely  uxiknown  to  botanists.    It  has  now,  however,  been 

ascertained  to  belong  to  the  natural  order  SapUacecB,    But  whether  it  is 

«be  prodnot  of  one  of  the  already  existing  genera,  Chryaophylbaiih  Sider^ 

cxybn\  or  BassiOf  or  of  some  new  genus,  is  at  present  somewhat  donbtfU 

The  foUowing  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  GriiBths,  the 

Rev.  Edward  White,  and  Bhr  W.  J.  Hooker,  contain  aU  that  is  known  at 

present  on  the  sulgect:— > 

«  It  has  been  reported,  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  Sider* 
oxyhn  ocumaiafum  is  the  gntta  pereha  tree. 
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1.  «  Om  the  Gutta  Percha  Tree,  hy  W,  Griffith,  Eaq,,  FMS. 
—This  snbstance,  of  Tvhich  an  analysis  "vras  gireD  hy  Dr.  Mooat  *,  was 
stated  hy  mef,  from  examination  of  a  small  branch  without  flowers  or 
thiit,  oommnnicated  hy  the  Ber.  Mr.  White,  Chaplain  of  Singapore,  to  he 
produced  by  a  plant  of  the  natural  family  Sapotea,  and  to  haye  the  charactet 
of  the  genus  QtrysophyRum, 

**  The  leares  are  alternate,  rather  distant,  narrow  lanceolate,  attenuate  at 
the  base,  caudato-cuspidate  at  the  apex:  the  under  surface  of  a  goldeQ 
brown  colour  with  indistinct  distant  straight  secondary  yeins. 

**  The  yaluable  properties  of  Sapotea'fiie  many:  it  is  known  for produdnfi^ 
much  esteemed  firuits,  good  timber,  usefhl  gum,  for  affording  a  vegetable 
oil  or  butter;  an  ardent  spirit  and  febriAige  medicine;  the  flowers  in  addi- 
tion are  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

'*  But  the  main  characteristic,  and  that  with  which  we  haye  most  concern, 
is  its  milky  juice.  And  although  thus  fiir  the  gutta  percha  tree  agrees  with 
the  general  character,  yet  its  juice  differs  yery  remarkably  by  the  absence 
of  adhesiyeness,  to  which  peculiarity  indeed  it  owes  its  yalue.  This  pro- 
mises to  be  considerable;  for  a  yegetable  product  which  is  softened  by 
hot-water,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  capable  of  being  moulded  into  any 
shape,  that  afterwards  hardens,  (in  which  state  it  is  not  acted  on  by  a  hot 
or  moist  cUmate,)  so  as  to  be  preferred  to  horn  for  the  handles  of  axes,  is 
capable  of  extensive  application." — Joumaiof  the  Agriculiural  and  Horti- 
cultural  Society  of  India,  voL  lit,  part  8. 

2.  **  AOCOUNT  OF  THE  TbSB  WHICH  PRODUCES  THE  GuTTA  FeRCB  A.     Bjf 

Ae  Rev,  Edward  White. — Gutta  percha,  Linn.  CI.  Dodecandria  Monogynia  f 
Nat  Fam.  related  to  Sapotacea  and  Ebenacea. 

**  Trunk  straight,  lofty,  diam.  3  feet  at  base ;  branches  numerous,  ascending: 
terminal  buds  white  from  exuding  gutta. 

'*  Leaves  crowded  at  extremity  of  the  branches,  alternate,  petiolate  oblong 
with  a  small  point  at  the  apex  :  base  tapering—length  4-5  inches,  breadth 
2  inches.  Surface,  upper,  bright  green,  fearer  nerved ;  under,  brownish 
red  from  dense  pubescence  :  mid-rib  and  petiole  the  same.  The  latter  one 
inch  long,  channelled ;  not  articulated  with  the  stem. 

^  Stipules  0.  Flowers  axillary,  sessUe,  four  together,  disposed  in  a  quad- 
rangul  manner ;  small  and  white. 

*'  Bracts  0.  Calyx  persistent,  sepals  6  brownish  red,  in  a  double  serie$, 
three  outer  largest    CEstivation  valvate. 

*'  Corolla  mononetalous  6-cleft,  lobes  i  and  tube  ^  inch  long^  deciduous. 
CEstivation  twisted. 

<*  Stamens  12  in  a  single  series,  equal,  similar,  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.    Filaments  equal  in  length  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 

**  Anthers  sagittate,  exturse,  [ejnhvsff?]  affixed  by  their  base  to  the  fila« 
ments.    Pollen  scanty. 

'*  Ovary  superior,  conical,  sessile,  seated  on  a  disk,  6-celled,  each  cell  eon* 
taining  a  single  ovule  suspended  from  a  central  axis ;  funiculus  coiupicuous. 
'*  Style  longer  than  the  stamens,  persistent ;  stigma  undivided.  The  speci- 
men was  not  in  good  condition,  and  I  was  imabie  to  ascertain  whether  all 
the  anthers  are  fertile  :  apparently  not  The  timber  is  represented  as  hardi 
and  used  for  building  prows,  &c.  The  Malays  speak  of  another  leas  robust 
tree  with  similar  leaf,  but  different  in  colour  of  its  flower  (red)  and  shape  of 
its  fruit,  which  yields  a  white,  brittle,  and  useless  gutta.  The  fruit  of  the 
former  is  sweet,  of  the  latter  acid." — Journal  of  Ae  Agricultural  and  HorHadr 
tural  Society  of  India,  vol  iv.,  part  1. 

*  Joum»  Agr*  antd  Hart.  Sec,,  U.,  p.  101. 

t  Cak.  Joum.  Nat  Hi$t,  v.,  p.  116,  where,  by  inadvertence,  the  fhiitif 
stated  to  be  edible,  instead  of,  to  produce  an  ediUe  oil. 
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3.  **  GuTTA  Fbbcra,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.— Tbia  is  a  yegetable  inbstanoe, 
which  though  only  known  toEoropeansfor  a  few  years,  is  now  eztensiydy 
used  in  the  arts  for  yarions  purposes,  as  a  snbstitate  for  caontchouc^ 
hecause  it  has  the  yaluable  property  of  dissolying  withoat  being  ydca* 
nized.  Bat  while  thus  frequently  employed,  and  oonstituting  an  importstit 
article  of  commerce,  the  plant  which  produces  it  was  unknown,  until,  by 
a  lucky  accident,  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  in  Singapore, 
where  he  has  been  (and  in  other  Malay  islands)  employed  in  a  botanical 
missioD  by  Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  he  detected  this  plant  and  sent  home 
numerous  specimens,  which  proye  it  to  be  a  new  sapotaceous  plant,  of 
which  a  figure  and  description  will  shortly  appear  in  this  Journal,  under 
Hie  mane  fiBamaf  Hook.  Accompanying  numerous  well-dried  specimens 
(though  unfortunately  without  corollas),  Mr.  Lobb  judiciously  sent  small 
flections  of  the  wood,  which  is  peculiarly  soft,  fibrous  and  spongy,  pale- 
coloured,  and  trayersed  by  longitudinal  receptacles  of  reseryoirs,  filled 
with  the  gum,  forming  ebony*black  lines." — London  Journal  of  Botany  for 
January,  1847.  

CHEMICAXi  EXAMINATION  Of  THE  CONCBETE  JOICE  OF 
THE  SAPOTA  ACHRAS,  DC., 

(ACHBA8  SAPOTA,  BOZBUSOB)  OB  COHKON  SAFOTA  TBEE. 
BT  J.  a.  8001T, 

Of  the  Honourahle  East  India  Companj^s  Diepeneary,  CaJcutia, 
This  concrete  juice,  called  by  the  late  Mr.  Griffiths,  Gum  of  the  Sapota 
Tree,  which  Mr.  Scott  examined,  was  procured  from  specimens  in  the 
Honourable  Company's  Botanic  Gardens. 

^  The  juice  of  the  Achras  Sapota,  was  reoeiyed  in  a  concrete  state,  the 
greater  portion  in  rounded  pieces,  or  tears  of  yarious  sizes. 

**  It  is  slightly  adhesiye  to  the  touch.  When  dried  at  a  common  temjpe- 
ratnre,  it  gradually  hardens,  entirely  losing  its  adhesiyeness,  and  is  easily 
broken.  It  is  soluble  in  essential  oils,  the  solution  haying  a  milky  appear- 
ance; insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  cold  water;  immersed  in  boiling 
water  it  softens  and  becomes  extremely  glutinous.  It  bums  in  the  open 
idr  with  a  bright  smoky  flame,  and  when  heated,  it  fuses  and  remains 
BAore  or  less  yisdd.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  washed  ether,  from  a  solution 
of  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 

**  The  juice  of  the  Sapota-tree  (as  well  as  the  concrete  juices  of  seteral 
plants  containing  caoutSwuc  whidi  I  haye  analyzed  lately,)  differs  from 
the  gutia  pereha  in  its  most  important  property.  The  action  of  boiling 
water  on  all  those  I  haye  examined,  softens  the  mass,  but  it  renders  it  at 
the  same  time  so  extremely  adhesiye,  as  to  obyiate  the  possibility  of  roll- 
ing it  out,  or  forming  it  into  any  shape  whatever.  The  mass  remains  in 
thu  yiscid  state  for  some  time,  when  it  hardens  and  becomes  friable.  The 
autta  pereha,  on  the  contrary,  acquires  no  adhesiyeness  by  the  action  of 
boiling  water,  and  inunediate^  on  exposure  to  a  cooler  temperature,  it  re- 
gains its  oris^nal  toughness  and  flexibility.'*— Jbumo/  qf  the  Agricultural  and 
ebrticukural  Society  of  India,  yoL  iiL,  jMirt  3,  Calcutta. 

CHEMICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  GUTTA  PEBCHA* 

BT  J.  O.  SCOTT, 

Of  the  Honourahle  Cow^pany'e  Dispensary,  Calcutta, 

<'  Thb  guttapercha  forwarded  to  the  Medical  board,  by  Dr.  Montgomerie 

ftomSmgapore^is  one  of  those  neutral  yegetable  fubstanoes,  ofwhidin  . 


THE  GUTTA  PSBCHA  PATSHT8. 

oroziinftte  aaaljui  cannot  be  made.  On  a  caiefiil  examination*  I  lutve 
SMmd  H  to  poMew  the  f<dlowing  properties:— 

**  It  ia  insohiUe  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  aolnble  in  Tolatile  oob,  and 
partialljr  ao  in  ether,  from  a  aolation  of  which  it  is  precipitated  hy  alcohoL 
.  **  It  melts  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  248^,  and  on  cooling,  re- 
mains in  a  semiflnid  adlieaiTe  state.  Wlien  heated  snfBdent^  in  the  open 
air  it  catches  fire^  boming  with  a  strong  yellow  flame,  and  emitting  nraeh 
smoke. 

«  On  distillation  it  f  uxnishes  a  Tolatile  (»1,  similar  in  all  its  properties  to 
oaouUhame. 

"It  is  insoluble  in  petroleum  and  in  nitric  ether. 

**  The  guttapercha  is  in  thin  Alms,  yarying  in  oolomr  firom  apale  ydlow 
to  a  pinkish  tinge,  and  is  destitute  both  of  taste  and  smelL  Itlshardata 
oommon  temperatore,  but  when  immersed  in  boiling  water,  it  softens  so 
much,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  beaten  into  a  mass,  and  formed  into  any 
ahape  required;  this,  bowerer,  must  be  done  immediately,  for  tiie  masff 
on  cooling  becomes  hard  and  unyielding. 

"  When  in  a  soft  state,  it  can  be  stretched  out  into  thin  slips  much  be- 
yondits  usual  length,  but  it  does  not  recorer  its  fbrmer  bulk  when  the 
force  is  withdrawn.    The  slips  are  transparent  and  elastic 

*'  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronooncing  the  guUa  fercha  a  spedea  of  eaout" 
chouc,  possessing  unquestionably  some  of  its  principal  properties,  but  it  is 
a  species  which  I  bdieye  has  not  been  examined  before." — Journal  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,  yoL  iii,  part  3,  Calcutta. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  PATENTS. 

In  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  for  the  past  year  are  given  abatracta  of  all 
the  patents  which  haye  been  granted  in  reUtion  to  Gutta  Percha.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  these  patents  : — 

Na  1.  BiCHARD  Abchibald  BaooMAN,  of  Ko.  166,  Fleet  Street,  Lon- 
don, for  **  Certain  Improvements  in  the  Application  qf  Fuels^  Mastics^  and 
Cements."  Being  a  communication  from  abroad.  Patent  dated  March  1I» 
1645.  Spedflcation  enroQed  September  II,  1845.  The  substance  em- 
ployed under  this  patent  is  Gutta  Percha.  The  editor  of  the  Mechanics* 
magazine  obseryes,  that  this,  being  the  first,  may  be  considered  as  the 
master  patent  of  the  whole. 

Ka  2.  BicHABD  Abchibald  Bbooicak,  for  '^  A  Thread  made  from  a  sub- 
fiance  not  hitherto  applied  to  theU  purpose,  and  also  the  application  w^  it  to  the 
manufacture  qf  Piece  Goods,  BibSons,  Paper,  and  other  Articles.  (A  conunu- 
nication).  Patent  dated  March  27, 1845.  Specification  enrolled  Septem* 
ber  27, 1846.    Here  also  the  subject  of  the  patent  is  Gutta  Percha. 

No.  S,  Chbistophbb  Kickels,  York  Road,  Lambeth,  for  **  Improoements 
ta  the  Binding  of  Boohs,  f^,"    Patent  dated  May  20,  1845.    SuedficatioQ 
enrolled  September  20th,  1845.    In  this  patent  Gutta  Percha  is  used  as  a' 
aubetitute  rar  caoutchouc  in  bookbinding. 

Na4.  CsABLE8KESNB,of  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park,  Esq,,  for  «l8i- 
provements  in  Boots,  Shoes,  Gaiters,  Overalls,  and  o^her  Bhs  artkUs  <f 
ApnareL"  Patent  dated  May  29th,  1845.  Specification  enrolled  Koyember 
S9tn,  1845.  The  unproyementa  consist  in  making  the  articles  waterproof, 
by  Gutta  Petdia. 

Na  6.  H.  Bewlbt,  for  "  Certain  Improvements  in  Flexible  Syringes,  Tubes, 
Bottles,  Hose,  andotherlihe  Vehicles  and  Vessels.  Patent  dated  September 
4th,  1845.  Spedflcation  enrolled  March  4th,  1846.  Hie  priixspal  dement 
in  these  improvements  is  Gutta  Percha. 

Nad.  Ckabum Haxoock,  of  Groayenor  Place,  Ibr  <«CcrlB»ls9»oa»^. 
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menu  m  the  Manufacture  of  Oatta  Pereha,  and  UeanplietUkms  alone,  and  m 
combinatUm  with  other  euMances/*  Patent  dated  January  12tli,  1846. 
flpedfigrtion  emoUed  June  12th,  1846. 

Mr.  Hancock  raggesta  sereralmethodfl  of  purifying  the  substance,  which 
geoeraliy  oomes  home  much  mixed  with  extraneous  matter :  it  may  be 
dIssolTed  by  hsaJt  and  strained,  or  passed  through  a  screw-press,  or  m^ted 
by  llie  add&tion  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  after  filtering  throi^ 
flannel  or  felt,  the  solTont  may  be  emporated.  In  every  case,  the  gutta 
pereka  should  fbrm  a  residuumu  of  the  consistency  of  dough  or  putty,  this 
^astic  state  being  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  temperature 
duiDg  the  abore  process. 

Mr.  Hancock  would  combine  gutia  percha  with  caoutchouc,  and  a  sub- 
stance called  jintawauy  (we  hare  no  due  as  to  what  this  jtn^oimin  may  be), 
ia  order  to  form  an  elastic  material,  impervious  to  water ;  varying  the 
proportions  according  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  hardness  or  of  ela«« 
tldty  required.  For  making  elastic  bands,  a  compound  is  used,  where 
fifty  parts  of  gutta  percha  are  combined  with  twenty-four  of  jintawoHf 
twenty  of  caoutchouc,  and  six  of  orpiment  or  sulphuret.  From  a  mixture 
of  these,  Mr.  Hancock  also  prepares  a  light  porous  and  spongy  material, 
suited  for  stuffing  or  forming  the  seats  of.  chairs,  cushions,  mattresses* 
saddles,  &c. ;  likewise  springs  of  clocks,  clasps,  belts,  garters  and  string. 
Wherever  the  requisite  is  flexibility  and  elasticity,  then  the  quantity  of 
guttapercha  should  be  diminished ;  and  increased  where  firmness  is  wanted. 
By  prolonging  the  process,  much  hardness  may  be  acquired,  and  moulds 
and  balls  of  guita  percha  will  bear  turning  in  ibe  lathe,  like  wood  or  ivory. 
The  material  is  also  applicaUe  to  useftil  and  ornamental  purposes,  as  pic- 
ture-frames, door-han&s,  walking-sticks,  nhesamen»  handles  of  swords 
and  knives,  buttons,  combe,  flutes,  &c.  &c 

^y  the  admixture  of  sulphuric  add,  or  of  a  tenth  or  Lirger  part  of  vege- 
table wax  or  tallow,  any  d^^ree  of  solubility,  pliancy  and  sof&ess  may  be 
aoquired  s  or  the  composition  may  be  used  as  varnish,  to  cover  other 
materials,  oonciealing  any  odour,  and  imparting  a  sur&oe  impervious  to 
water.  In  printing  and  painting  of  silk  or  cotton,  it  seems  applicable  to 
mai^  uses,  for  it  amalgamates  readily  with  colours  $  when  interposed  be- 
tween two  thin  sheets  of  gdd  leaf  or  tin  foil,  it  combines  them  finnly  in 
Qoe. 

Mr.  Hancock  proposes  applying  the  gutta  percha^  to  numeroiu  othtt 

OK  THB  FABINA  OF  THE  TACCA  PINKATIFIDA. 

BT   MAJOB  S.  WILLUKS. 

In  the  Journal  o/the  AgricuUurdl  and  ffortietdtural  Society  of  India,  voL' 
iv.,  part  1,  are  the  following  memoranda,  by  Major  D.  Williams,  respecting, 
a  sample  of  farinaceous  powder,  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  Tacca  pin- 
natiflda,  a  plant  which  it  appears  abounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  province  of 


"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Sodety,  the  roots  of 
a  plant  that  grows  in  the  island  of  Chedooba,  of  which  a  frximu^ous  food  ig 
prepared  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  arrow-root  I  send  two  bottles  of  the 
meal  or  powder  prsparea  bv  me,  after  the  manner  the  Mugs  prepare  it  fat 
exportation  to  the  Eastward,  chiefly,  I  believe,  for  the  China  market  The 
Mugs,  after  removing  the  ped,  reduce  the  root  into  a  pulp  by  rubbing  it  09 
a  tSh*8  skin,  then  strain  the  pulp  through  a  coarse  cloth,  wauL  it  four  timet 
in  water,  and  dry  the  powder  in  the  sun  for  exportation. 


8M  OH  CABTBAMDr. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  root  it  is* 

9  *  #  •  • 

I  haTe  had  the  pleasure  to  receiye  your  letter  by  the  Ganges,  and  am  about 
to  collect  more  of  the  plants,  -which  I  liud  to  be  growing  all  around  me  here. 
"What  1  shall  bring  with  me  for  you  by  the  next  trip  of  the  Amherst  (if  I 
succeed  in  obtaining  leaxe  of  absence),  will  have  been  gathered  from  an 
island  opposite  this  place,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kyouk  Phyoo  harbour  road** 
stead,  and  it  abounds,  I  hear,  on  Saddle  island,  also  close  by. 

The  Chedooba  people  only,  I  hear,  prepare  the  powder  from  it,  and  use  it 
in  no  other  way.  At  the  island  opposite  tnere  is  now  a  man  from  Chedooba 
making  a  quantity  of  powder ;  it  is  strange  they  have  never  (I  mean  thiQ  • 
Mugs)  carried  it  to  the  Calcutta  market 

I  wHl  bring  with  me  both  root  or  bulb  and  the  plant  itself.* 

The  plant  is  named  Pengbtoaoo,  in  the  Birman  language,  and  by  the  Mugs, 
Kyweoo. 

It  is  not  used  as  a  vegetable :  of  the  powder  a  sort  of  bread  or  sweetmeat 
is  made. 

The  stalks  when  old  fell  down  and  deposit  the  pod  and  seed  on  the  ground, 
whence,  as  you  may  imagine,  myriads  of  new  plants  are  generated, 

Kyouk  Phyooy  Dec,  20M,  1844. 


ON    CABTHAMIN. 

BT  APOLFH  SCKQBPSB. 

Cabthakin  forms  a  dark,  brownish-red,  glisteningpowder,  which  in  thin 
layers,  or  in  a  solution  of  spirit  of  wine,  displays  the  most  beautiftd  purple 
colour.  It  is  very  difficult  of  solution  in  water,  and  stains  the  latter  only 
slightly  red,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  particularly  when 
moderately  hot.  If  a  drop  of  the  solution  be  evaporated  on  a  watch-glassy 
the  hitter  becomes  covered  with  film,  which,  by  incident  light,  presents  a 
beautiful  green  metallic  lustre.  By  boiling,  both  the  alcoholic  and  aqueous 
solutions  are  easily  changed  ;  they  assume  a  yellowish  colour,  and  which 
continues  on  cooling.  Carthamin  is  quite  insoluble  in  ether.  By  carbonated 
and  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  dissolved  in  all  proportions,  but  this  does  not  at 
all  prove  that  carthamin  possesses  the  qualities  of  an  acid,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  destroy  by  means  of  it  the  alkalme  reaction  even  of  a  sinsle  drop 
ef  a  solution  of  soda.  It  must  be  classed  among  the  perfectly  indifferent 
bodies,  for  the  fact  that  it  enters,  under  certain  circumstances,  into  comp- 
ilation with  ozyde  of  lead,  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  add  qualities. 

Pew  substances  are  so  Uttie  permanent  in  their  solutions  as  carUiamin. 
■IP-      ■■    .  ■ ,     . ,  I  ■    ■    -   .  ■■■ 

*  These  have  since  been  received,  and  referred  to  Dr.  Wallich ;  and  the 
following  is  extracted  from  his  note : — 

*^  You  have  gratified  me  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  by  sending  me  the  spe* 
eimen  of  this  extraordinary  plant  It  is  Tacca  pinnatmda ;  it  grows  wild  in . 
the  Malay  Islands,  Cochin  China,  &c. ;  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  peninsula 
of  India.  I  never  heard  of  it  so  near  as  Arracan.  It  is  always  found  near 
the  sea.  It  is  the  gigantic  size,  and  the  locality,  not  to  mention  the  fine  ripe 
Ihiits,  that  delight  me  so  much." 

[In  Dr.  Pereira's  Elmenit  of  Materia  Medico,  vol.  ii^  p.  1009,  Sd.  ed.> 
wul  be  found  a  description  of  TakiH  arrow  root,  or  Otaheite  ealq^t  obtained 
in  the  South  Sea  islands,  from  the  Tacca  mmiat{fidat  Forst,  or,  aocordinc  to 
the  recent  examination  of  the  plant  by  Mr.  Nuttall  (.^Mertnui  Joimm!  tf 
Pharmacy,  voLix.,  p.  305),  from  a  new  species  of  TWo,  which  he  calls 
7*.  oceoRMo.— En.  Ph,  Joiim.] 


QUAKTIT7  OV  8TABCB  19  YASIOVS  FOODS,  9%& 

The  alkaUiie  solatioiis  aie  oonftanUjr  undergoing  rapid  deoompotition, 
whether  the  atmosphere  be  or  be  not  excluded ;  bat  in  the  former  case,  it 
pfooeeds  somewhat  leM  rapidly.  A  solution  of  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
thamin  in  a  rery  diluted  solution  of  potash,  absorbed  half  of  its  yolume  of 
Qs^gengas. 

The  comlnnation  of  carthamin  with  soda,  which,  according  to  Dobereiner 
ibnn  silky  lettering  crystalline  needles,  does  not  appear  to  exist,  whidi 
might  be  presumed  from  the  qualities  of  the  carthamin.  Carthamin  is  dis« 
•olyed  by  carbonate  and  caustic  soda,  and  also  ammonia,  with  a  deep 
yellowish  red  colour,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  acid£ 
By  standing,  the  alkaline  solutions  become  paler,  while  the  carthamin  under- 
goes decomposition.  The  ammoniacal  solution  gives  with  corrosiye  suldi- 
mate,  a  red  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  adds  ;  with  a 
•dution  of  ddoride  of  calcium,  and  chtoride  of  barium,  no  precipitate. 
Baryta  water  dissolves  carthamin,  and  forms  a  yellow  fluid,  which,  if  left 
atanding  for  some  time,beoomes  decomposed,  but  out  of  which  the  carthamin 
can  be  precipitated  by  acids  immediately  after  its  solution.  The  ammo- 
niacal solution  forms  also  with  chloride  of  iron,  a  brownish-red  predpitate, 
|Vobably  a  compound  of  oxide  of  iron  and  carthamin.  With  chloride  of  tin 
ityicdds  a  yellowish-brown  predpitate,  soluble  in  acetic  add,  and  also,  by 
the  aid  of  heat  in  the  mother  liquor  ;  tiie  carthamin  suffering  no  alteration 
thereby.  Bidiromate  of  potash  also  predpitates  the  carthamin  from  ita 
ammoniacal  solution,  but  on  heating  i^  the  whole  dissolves  into  a  yellow 
fluid,  the  carthamin  becoming  oxidised.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  ad^ 
carthamin  is  dissolved  with  a  red  odour,  without  being  t^wn  down 
on  the  addition  of  water.  From  its  alkaline  solution,  carUiamin  is  at  first 
thrown  down  by  nitric  add,  but  it  changes  very  soon,  the  flakes  turn  brown, 
and  on  being  heated  they  dissolve  and  }ddd  a  yellow  fluid,  which  forms  with 
oxide  of  lead,  yeUow  compounds.  The  carthamin  is  further  predpitated 
from  its  sdution  by  sulphurous  add,  but  on  being  heated  with  i^  it  dissolves 
and  forms  a  yellow  fluid. 

8ulphuret  of  ammonium  causes  no  diange  in  carthamin.  A  peculiar, 
decomposition  of  the  ammoniacal  solulion  of  carthamin  is  caused  bv  salts 
of  copper.  Thus,  if  to  the  first  be  added  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  sulphate 
of  copper,  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  predpitate  is  formed,  whilst  the 
filtered  liquid  has  a  green  odour.  The  predpitate  is  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  bdng  treated  with  potash  ley  and  ammonia,  forms  brown 
flakes  and  a  yeUow  solution.  All  the  reactions  to  which  this  combination 
was  subjected,  showed,  that  it  consists  of  a  protoxide  of  copper  combined 
with  a  ydlow  pigment,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
carthamin,  at  the  expense  of  the  oi^gen  contained  in  the  oxide  of  copper.^ 
Ann,  der  Chemk  a.  Fharm.,  Iviii, 


ON  THE  QUANTITY  OF  STABCH  CONTAINED  IN  VAMOUS 
YEGETABLE  FOODS. 

BT  X>B.  KIOCSBX, 

As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  proportion  of 
StaichcontahiedlQa  vegetable  by  a  mechanical  process.  Dr.  filrocker  pro- 
ceeded in  the  fi)llowing  manner  :  be  first  converted  the  starch  into  sugar, 
and  calculated  the  carbonic  add  which  escapes  during  the  fermentation  of 
Ibe  sugar,  by  its  loss.  He  previously  ascertained  that  ndther  sugar  nor, 
dextrin  pre-existed  in  the  difibrent  sortsof  grains  submitted  to  examination^ 
When  whMit,  lye,  Ac.  &C.,  were  exhausted  by  wattf,  and  washed  for  some 
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time,  tlie  residae  obtained  from  tiie  solation  by  eraporaikm  oootiiiied  nd 
dextrin,  and  onlj  a  small  qnantity  of  sugar.  Bat  when  the  meal  of  tfaeaa 
grains  was  exhausted  by  lune-water,  the  lime  lemorod  by  passfaig  ov* 
bonic  throQgfa  the  Hquor,  and  the  filtered  liquid  OTaporated  m  the  waler 
bach,  neither  sugar  nor  dextrin  could  be  discovered  in  the  residua. 
Hence  it  is  obyious,  that  the  sugar  obtained  in  the  preceding  ezperimenta 
was  formed  by  the  influence  of  free  acid.  The  whde  of  the  carbonic  add 
therefore,  which  was  derdoped  during  the  fennentatlon  was  referable  to  tibt 
tftarch. 

It  is  requisite,  in  these  experiments,  to  employ  a  certain  quantity,  and 
which  must  be  determined  by  drcnmstanoesj  for  while  on  &e  one  hand 
too  large  a  quantity  of  grain  causes  fermentation  to  conlinne  too  long,  so  on 
the  other  hand  if  the  quantity  be  too  small,  the  errors  in  the  obserratioos  am 
much  magnified.  It  is  best  to  mix  a  proportionately  large  quantity  ot  yeaek 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance,  for  which  the  supposed  proportioa 
of  starch  can  always  serve  as  guide.  Thus,  of  the  diflereot  sorts  of  floor 
three  grammes,  of  potatoes  six  to  eight  grammes.  The  weighed  out  quan- 
titr  is  to  be  heated  with  water  in  a  porcelain  capsule  until  it  beoomee 
soft,  when  about  fifteen  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  fire  parts  ot 
water  are  to  be  added,  in  order  to  oonvert  the  starch  into  sugar.  From 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  try  whether  the  conversion  has  taken  place,  a 
drop  of  the  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  watch-glass  and  mixed  witii  a 
small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  and  then  careMly  returned  to  the 
mixture.  As  soon  as  the  colour  of  the  mixture  ceases  to  be  changed  to  Una 
or  wine-red  by  the  solution  of  iodine,  the  whole  mass  is  to  be  evaporated 
to  the  consistency  of  treade,  and  poured  into  the  one  flask  of  the  alkaS* 
metrical  apparatus  of  Fresenius  and  Will.  In  this  apparatus  the  evohre^ 
carbonic  acid  passes  into  a  second  retort,  as  in  the  examination  of  potashei^ 
In  this  flask  it  is  dg[>rived  of  the  vapours  of  water  and  alcohol  by  conoen* 
trated  sulphuric  acid.  But  the  tube  whidi  descends  into  the  mixture  nrast 
not  be  closed,  or  the  add  will  easily  return.  It  is  advisable  also  to  seSeoi 
a  larger  flask  fiir  containing  the  fisrmenting  mixture^  and  as  small  an  one  as 
possible  for  the  sulphuric  add.    The  mixture  having  been  hitrodnoed  into 


the  larger  flask,  the  free  add  must  be  neutralized,  for  which  purpose. 
Dr.  Krocker  employed  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  tartrate  of  polash, 
which  he  added  in  a  quantity  corresponding  to  the  add  present.  The  Utar- 
trate  of  potash  whicm  was  formed,  promoted  the  fermentation.  Li  order 
to  fiidlitate  the  fermentatioUt  about  twenty  grammes  of  firesh  yeast  are  to 
be  added  to  the  prepared  mass,  and,  by  a  separate  experiment,  titequaatitj' 
of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  yeast  is  to  be  determined.  The  apparatus 
is  now  to  be  exposed  to  a  constant  temperature  of  67^Fahr.  After  four  or 
five  days,  the  decrease  of  weight  of  &te  apparatus  amounts  scarcely  to- 
0.001  gramme,  and  the  experiment  is  finishel  For  accuracy,  however,  a 
freshly  weighed  quantity  of  yeast  is  to  be  added^  to  see  whether  there  ^rill 
yet  take  place  any  diminution  of  weight  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  advantageous  to  add  during  the  flrst  forty-eight  hours,  some  weighed 
veast.  The  quantity  of  caibonic  add,  is  ascertained  by  the  loss  of  weight, 
but  from  this  must  be  abstracted  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  add  contained 
in  the  yeast  The  staxdx,  CwHu  Oit,  takes  ttp  2  H  O,  and  is  converted* 
first  into  Cu  Hu  On,  and  afterwards  into  4  C  Ot  and  2  C4  Hg  Of.  In  an 
experiment  made  with  perfectly  pure  starch  obtained  from  beans,  2,544 
grammes  yidded  18.1  carbonic  aeid.  The  twen^  granmieB  of  yeast  tiiat 
had  been  added,  contained  CIS  gnanmes  of  cartwnie  add.  Henoe  thei»>' 
fore,  for  the  stardi,  there  remained  1.16  mmmes  of  carbonic  add,  which 
correspond  to  83.52  per  oent.  staroh,orifter  the  subtnustiGn  of  18.28  per- 
cent, water,  to  99.69  per  cent  starch.    The  other  kinds  of  flonrylelded^^ 
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.V  8II.VSB. 


asT: 


Wheat  now.  No.  1,  from  YieniiR 
"         ••     No.  a,   "        *• 
••         "     No.  8,    «•        •* 

TlBvim  What,  from  HohMhdm 

SaDdomIr  Wheat 

WhltingtoB  Wheat 

Rye  Floor,  No.  i, ftom  Vienna. . . . . 
•       *•     Vo.%    -         ••     


Rye  iSiaudenrogitn}  froia  Hohenheim  . 
RjtlSchi'froggen}       *• 
Ot^iEhftnMm/efl       **  '« 

Kaatwhatka  Oats        •*  ** 

Barley  Flow,  firom  Danartadt 

JeruMlem  Barl«y,  from  Hohenhelm . .. . , 
Barley,  firom  Hohenheim , 


Flour        "  

Buckwheat  Floor,  firom  Vienna 

Buckwheat  from  Hohenhelm , 

Slnkom  [TVificfMnmefMcoccaml]  CMeieen  ., 

Rice,  from  Glemen 

Bmm,  from  Vienna 


per  cent 


13.818 
10^0 
1S7S1 
lft.4M 


18.930 
lS.7ftO 
14.0BO 
13.640 
13.040 
13.830 
13.040 
IS.71O 
19.300 
1(1070 
13.800 
14.000 
13.350 
13.130 
14.180 
14.400 
I&I4O 
13.413 
13.430 
13.1  lO 
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Starch. 

I.  If. 

percent    per-eeoC. 


06.81 


57.70 

33.03 


33.80 

31.84 

01.03 

00.30 

34.84 

34.19 

37.07 

3777 

45.30 

44.80 

47.71 

47.13 

87.03 

36.90 

3933 

40.17 

04.03 

04.10 

43.00 

43.03 

38.63 

37.99 

05.80 

00.80 

7774 

03.03 



43.80 

44.45 

35.51 

53.70 

05.78 

80.03 

8771 

3779 

88.81 

88.70 

39.6t 

40.00 

Olnten, 
Albumen. 


06.10 
57.80 
57.91 


59.99 


Lentfla,  from  Glemen 

180  parte  of  the  air-dry  tnhetances  contained  in  their  uaual  oondltion-.- 

p0l«toe3»No.  lyfromQiesaen 

N0.9,    "  "       

••       N0.3,   «         ••       


19.16 

13.54 
91.97 
10.54 
17.10 
17.11 
11.94 
10.71 

1773  . 
13.77 
18.00 
15.90 

14.74 

I7.8I 
14.66 
I3JW 
0.80 
9.80 
13.89 
7.40 
90.54 


00.94 
74.93 
78.80 


93.90 

18.14       I      17.90 
15.48      I      10.09 


9.37 
9.40 


Beet  Root ......  ...^.......m.. 

Mangel  Worzel.... 

Water, 
percent 

Ctae 
I. 
percent 

ittgar. 
n. 
pereeat 

Gluten, 
Albumen, 
percent 

01.01 
89.95 

10.90 
19.99 

10.48 
19.31 

3.08 
9.04 

OK  PABICIN  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  CINCHONA  OF  FARA. 

BT  DB.  F.  L.  WIHCXLBB. 

Iv  we  digeoi  the  bitter  leom  of  tlie  Fafa  cindionit  with  a  strong  oolatioa 
of  caaotic  emmmiia  fiyr  a  lev  dayo,  a  brownish-yellow,  loooe  powder,  of 
about  half  its  weight,  is  precipitated,  and  the  sapematant  fluid  is  dear 
and  desp-brown.  The  pcedpitate  is  ooloaiedjiaraBCB,  which  niay  be  easily 
purified.  The  ammoniacal  liquid  on  being  evaporated,  leaves  a  leddne  of 
an  amoiphons,  ahinUig,  almost  black  mass,  whidi  contains  ammonia.— 
JRkvmacsafucAes  CmirulJBlutL 


ON  THE  BLUE  COLOUKATION  OF  6EBHAK  SILYEB. 

BT  B.  BOTTGEB, 

Ir  a  perfectly  dean,  bright  polished  pkte  of  German  sOver,  of  about 
tbneor  four  inches  oqoaie,  be  lUaced  ina  flat  glaa8  saiioer,and  toadied,  at^ 
aigr  point  l^  a  strong  zinc  wire,  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  is  qnickly 
ponred  over  it  to  the  height  of  aboat  three  or  four  lines,  a  recently  pre- 
paied,  not  too  eonoentiated  mixUiie  of  pore  femcyaoide  of  potassinm  and 
pure  diloride  of  iron  dissolved  in  water,  the  electro-negative  Gennan  silver. 


888  moxAXi  JorsTzrurzoH* 

l)eoome8  la  a  few  leooiids  covered  witb  a  thin,  magnifloent  Uoe  < 
which  though  it  does  not  resist  a  strong  firictioD,  yet  adheres  strong  i 
not  to  he  remored  hj  mere  xohbing  with  the  finger.— JT' 
CeiUralBbtL 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 


Tbb  Friday  erening  meetings  were  commenced  for  the  season  at  this  In* 
stitutioo,  on  the  15th  of  January,  when  Professor  Brande  ga?e  a  leetnre  on 
6101  cotton.  He  alluded  to  the  great  interest  which  had  heen  excited  on 
this  Buhject,  and  to  the  claims  which  had  been  preferred  by  different  partica 
for  the  merit  of  the  discoTery.  Haying  described  the  experiments  of  Bra- 
oonnot  and  Pelouse,  which  were  made  many  years  ago,  and  an  account  of 
which  has  been  already  given  in  this  journal,  he  said  that  these  experiments 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  substance  differing  considerahly  in  properties 
from  gun  cotton,  and  that  the  latter  substance  was,  undouhtedly,  first  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Schonbein  whilst  making  some  experimaits  with  refer- 
ence to  a  subsUnce  called  by  him  ozone.  Professor  Schonhein  has  ascribed 
the  composition  HOsto  ozone.  He  considered  that  the  first  hydrate  of 
nitric  acid  (N  0^,  H  O)  contained  azone,  as  shown  by  the  following  symbol* 
N  O4,  H  Of ;  and  that  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  contained  a 
still  larger  quantity  of  the  same  body  S  Oi,  H  O  +  N  0»,  H  O,  being  sup* 
posed  by  him  to  contain  S0a-hN0«4-iH0t.  Ozone  heing  a  highly 
oxidizing  substance.  Professor  Schonbein,  assuming  its  presence,  as  shown 
above,  in  the  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds,  concluded  that  such  a 
mixture  must  possess  a  highly  oxidizing  power.  He  accordingly  instituted 
a  number  of  experiments  with  the  view  of  determining  the  action  of  the 
mixed  acids  on  organic  substances.  The  mixture  which  he  employed  con- 
sisted of  one  part  by  measure  of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  two  porta  by  measure 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  He  found  that  if  sugar  in  fine  powder  be  added  to  this 
mixture,  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  haWng  conai- 
derable  resemblance  to  resin,  and,  like  resin,  heing  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
very  inflammable.  But  the  most  remarkable  result  of  his  experiments  con- 
sisted in  the  production  of  tiie  explosive  compound  called  gun  cotton,  from 
the  action  of  the  same  mixture  on  common  carded  cotton.  The  general 
results  of  these  experiments  had  been  described  by  Professor  Schonbein  at 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Southampton. 

Professor  Brande  said  that  whether  Professor  Schonbein's  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  the  mixed  acids  be  admitted  or  not,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  some  compound  was  formed  in  the  mixture  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
acids  separetely.  He  (Profiessor  Bnnde)  had  satisfied  himself  of  this  bv  a 
very  simple  experiment,  as  follows  :"-If  nitric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  be  added' 
to  a  solution  of  .sulphate  of  indigo  or  other  coloured  liquid,  no  bleaching 
effect  is  produced ;  but  if  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  be  used,  the  coloar  ia 
Instantly  destroyed. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  lecture  consisted  of  a  description  of  the  method 
of  preparing  gun  cotton,  of  its  properties,  and  of  some  of  the  supposed 
advantages  and  disadvantsges  of  substituting  it  for  gunpowder ;  but  as 
these  points  have  been  fully  treated  of  in  former  numbers  of  this  Joiirnal« 
we  omit  a  further  notice  of  them  here. 

The  attendance  of  gentlemen  denoted  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
Institution,  the  body  of  the  theatre  being  crowded,  as  might  be  expected* 
but  the  ladies'  gallery  was  almost  deserted,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  regu- 
lation, by  which  the  privilege  of  the  members  in  this  respect  is  rednced 
below  zero. 


BBQUESr  TO  THE  UNNEAN  SOCIETV. 

Tbb  late  Edward  Rudge,  Eaq.,  F.L.S.,  who  died  on  the  3d  of  September 
iasty  in  his  will  made  the  following  beqaest  :— 

*'  I  give  and  beqaeath  to  the  President  and  CSouncil  for  the  time  being  of 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  the  sum  of  XtOO»  in  trust,  to  inrest  the  same 
in  the  names  of  Trustees,  in  the  purchase  of  3  per  cent  Consolidated  Bank 
Annuities,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion,  may  require,  out  of  the  Diri* 
dends  thereof,  to  purchase  a  Gold  Medal,  to  be  called  *  The  Linnean  Medal/ 
to  be  awarded  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  said  Society,  at  their 
discretion,  to  the  Fellow  of  the  said  Society  who  shall  write  the  best  com* 
mnnication  in  each  Tolume  which,  after  my  decease,  shall  be  published  by  the 
said  Society,  in  either  of  the  four  departments  of  Natural  History,  every 
such  Gold  Medal  to  contain  the  Profile  Bust  of  Linniens  in  his  full  dress, 
encircled  by  his  name  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  on  the  one  side* 
and  the  engrsTed  name  of  the  Fellow  of  the  said  Society  to  whom  such 
Medal  shall  be  awarded,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  the  Linnaa  boreaUs,  on  the 
obFcrse." 

The  Council  has  repeatedly  had  the  subject  and  terms  of  this  bequest 
under  its  serious  consideration,  and  has,  after  much  patient  and  anxioos 
deliberation,  unanimously  come  to  the  following  resolution  :— 

"  lU$6hed, — ^That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  on  a  full  consideration 
of  the  terms  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.,  of  the  interest 
of  a  sum  of  jStOO,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Medal  '  to  be  awarded 
by  the  President  and  Council  of  the  (Linnean)  Society,  at  their  discretion, 
to  the  Fellow  of  the  said  Society  who  shall  write  the  best  communication  in 
each  Folume  which  after  his  (the  testator's)  decease  shall  be  published  by 
the  said  Society,  in  either  of  the  four  departments  of  Natural  History,'  it  it 
inexpedient  to  accede  to  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  testator  under  the  con- 
ditions expressed  in  his  wilL" 

"  That  this  Resolution  be  submitted  to  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society.'^ 

The  Council  assigned  as  reasons  for  coming  to  this  conclusion.  That  a 
medal  given  in  the  manner  directed,  would  be  rather  prejudicial  than  other- 
wise to  the  Society's  publications,  since  it  would  offer  no  inducement  to  old 
oontribnton,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  others,  and 
would  in  all  probability  create  dissatisfaction  among  the  several  candidates* 
No  discretionary  power  being  left  to  the  Council  to  withhold  the  medal,  in 
case  no  paper  appeared  deserving  of  it,  the  character  of  the  medal,  as  well 
as  the  repuUtion  of  the  Society,  would  be  lowered  in  consequence.  Dis* 
agreement  would  be  likely  to  arise  respecting  the  respective  claims  of  the 
several  departments  of  natural  hbtory  comprised  in  the  proposal  of  the 
testator.  It  might  happen  that  the  best  paper  was  written  by  a  Member  of 
Council,  in  which  case  the  Council  would  be  obliged  by  the  terms  of  the  will, 
to  award  the  medal  to  one  of  themselves.  It  was  therefore  considered 
advisable  respectfully  to  decline  accepting  the  bequest,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  a  due  sense  of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Rudge,  and  regret  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  will  were  such  as  to  lead  to  this  conclusion. 

At  the  meeting  which  was  held  on  the  8th  of  January,  these  objections 
were  considered  by  nesrly  all  present  to  be  valid,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Council  was  confirmed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  terms  of  the  bequest  precluded  the  possibility 
of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  testator.  Besides  the  objections  brought 
prominently  forward,  the  expense  of  engraving  the  die,  and  the  inability  to 
appropriate  any  of  the  capital  for  this  purpose,  was  another  obstacle,  which 
eould  only  have  been  •ormonntcd  by  a  liberal  snbicription. 
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■  HOTXOBS  OF  BOOKS  RBOBXVBD. 

Cheucal  BscBBA^noHS :  a  Popidar  CompemiUm  qfExperimadai  Chmkirf 
for  <iW  Uu^Begumen,  By  John  Josbfk  GaiFfiir.  Ninth Sdltioo. 
Bichttd  Gfiffin  and  Ga»  Glugow,  and  T^  and  Co,  Lomdoii. 

This  18  a  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  Chemistry^ 
iotended  to  provide  instruction  through  a  series  of  experiments. 
The  author  says,  he  ^  has  two  classes  of  readers  particularly  in 
view^  namely,  students  attending  lectures  on  Cbembtrj,  and 
schoolmasters  who  desire  to  teach  the  elements  of  Chemistry  in 
popular  lectures  or  experimental  lessons."  To  these  classeSf  we 
thinky  might  be  added,  that  which  consists  of  young  men,  who, 
being  engaged  in  occupations  involving  the  practical  application 
of  Chemistry,  are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  insight  of  the  principles 
of  the  science,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  not  the  opportunity 
of  attending  lectures.  A  large  proportion  of  the  apprentices  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists  belong  to  this  class,  being  generally 
obliged  to  obtain  from  books  such  scientific  knowledge  as  they 
acquire.  The  difference  between  the  work  before  us,  and  a  sys« 
tematic  treatise  on  Chemistry,  consists  in  this,  that  while  the 
latter  gives  descriptions  of  pnnciples  and  results,  with  compare* 
tively  few  of  the  practical  details  of  the  processes  from  which 
these  are  derived,  the  former  contains  the  details  which  a  student 
requires  to  be  instructed  in,  to  enable  him  to  work  out  results 
lor  himself*  Of  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  if  judiciously 
written,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  Mr.  Griffin's  book  has 
been  found  useful,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
reached  a  ninth  edition.  It  is  replete  with  useful  information, 
conveyed  generally  in  an  easy  and  familiar  manner,  and  the  ex- 
periments are  so  arranged,  as  to  convey  a  connected  view  of  the 
science  to  which  they  relate. 

In  a  book  intended  as  a  mere  introduction  to  the  istudy 
of  Chemistry,  **  for  the  use  of  begmnessy''  we  think  Che  author 
would  have  acted  more  judiciously  in  adopting  the  terms  com- 
monly employed,  and  explaining  the  views  entertained,  by 
Chemists  of  the  highest  standing,  in  reference  to  the  princi- 
pies  of  Chemical  science,  instead  of  putting  forth  peculiar 
views  of  his  own,  which  are  at  variance  with  those  generally 
received.  We  allude  particularly  to  the  article  on  **  'Ae  Cause 
of  Chemical  Combination,"  in  which  the  use  of  the  term  afinityf 
in  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  combination,  is  condemned 
in  unmeasured  language,  and  the  explanations  given  in  most 
Chemical  works,  stigmatued  as  *'  mere  gossip"  and  **  mystifi* 
cation.*' 

We  regret  te  observe,  too,  that  the  author  adopts  the  equiva? 
lents  calculated  from  .oxygen=100j  which  are,  therefore,  all 
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long^  nnniben,  difficult  to  remember ;  and  that  he  follows  the 
practice  of  the  Germaos,  in  assuming  the  equiTalents  of  hydro^ 
gen^  nitrogen,  &c.  to  be  one-half  those  usually  adopted  by 
Chemists  in  this  country. — With  the  above  qoalification,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  work,  which 
we  recommend  to  practical  students  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy, 

SlXPLB  AuTHiRTXG  OS  Qmnected  wiA  Ae  National  Coinage^  Weights,  wHd 
Measures  Dedicated  to  the  LordB  Gommiifioaers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Tkeasoiy.  Bj  Hbhrt  Tatlob.  Tbird  Edition.  London :  Groom- 
faridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Row. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mftaarp.— On  tlia  16th  of  December,  at  20,  Bucklersbuiy,  after  two 
days  illness,  and  forty-four  years  of  faithful  service  to  Messrs.  Homer  and 
Sons,  Mr.  Thom ijs  Chapman,  aged  seventy. 

Mr.  Bblumo  recommends  the  addition  of  dried  salt  of  tartar  to  ether  used 
for  inhalation,  in  order  to  remove  any  free  sulphurous  acid.  He  has  tried  it 
in  many  cases,  and  has  not  found  any  inconvenience  from  the  small  quantity 
of  cartionic  acid  generated. 

I.  T.— Starch  may  be  converted  into  sugar  either  by  the  action  of  one  <^ 
&e  mineral  acids  (sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic)  or  by  oxalic  acid.  The 
same  result  may  be  produced  even  more  rapidly,  by  means  of  diastase,  one 
of  the  constituents  of  malt 

'*  Glutinitob.'*— Dextrine,  commonly  called  British  Gum,  is  the  best 
substance  for  the  backs  of  labels,  &c.  It  ii  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat, 
or  of  dilute  acids,  on  starch,  the  process  being  stopped  before  the  Starch  is 
converted  into  sugar. 

T.  F.^Marble  may  be  stained  various  coloiurs,  by  applying  their  respective 
solutions  to  it,  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling  point.  For  a  blue  colour, 
solution  of  litmus  or  of  indigo  may  be  used ;  for  black,  decoction  of  logwood, 
snd  sulphate  of  iron. 

E.  L.— (1.)  We  have  had  no  experience  in  the  artificial  manufacture  of 
foBsUs. — (2.)  Solution  of  indigo  may  be  used  for  staining  ivory  blue.  The 
aii^Mimp  might  be  useful  as  suggested  in  the  process. 

W.  S.— (1.)  The  particulars  of  the  process  for  Liquor  Opii  Sedativus,  are 
ttill  carefblly  retained  secret— (2.)  Citrine  ointment  when  diluted,  always 
loses  its  bri^t  odoui^  and  sometimes  becomes  hard ;  probably  on  account  of 
the  deoxidizing  property  of  the  ointment  with  which  it  is  diluted. — (3.)  Gly- 
cerin IB  one  of  tne  products  of  the  saponification  of  fixed  oils.  In  making 
lead  plaster,  it  may  be  found  in  solution  in  the  water  used  in  the  process.  It 
is  nsoally  obtained  by  evaporating  this  water.  It  has  been  used  as  an  external 
upplicatiott  in  some  cutaneous  diseases^  and  for  bums,  scalds,  &&,  for  pro* 
tecting  the  part  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

B.  A.— (1.)  BMgtCM  Dictionary  of  Medkal  Terms,  published  by  Sherwood, 
Gilbert,  and  Ga,  Paternoster  Row.~(2.)  The  deposit  which  occasionally 
takes  place  in  Tinct  Camphone  Comp.  in  cold  weather,  is  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  camphor  and  bensoic  acid,  as  well  as  the  oil  of  aniseed, 
-—(a)  The  synonimes  alluded  to,  are  useful  in  referring  to  foreign  works  on 
JPharmaoy.— (4.)  Strong  oil  of  vitriol  applied  hot 

Z.  T.  Z.— When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  ^uicki^ver,  nitrate  of  mercury  is 
formed,  heat  being  generated.  If  the  quantity  of  acid  be  insufficient  to  dis- 
solve the  nitrate,  this  will-  remain  ss  a  wMte  powder.  If  there  be  only 
sufficient  acid  to  dissolve  it  while  hot,  crystaLs  will  be  deposited  as  it  cools. 

A.— <1.)  Purple  colour  for  shoir-bottles :  solntkn  of  sulphate  of  copper 


COUaSFONDSHTS* 

irith  ammo2iia.^C8.)  Enenoe  of  coffee  may  be  made  by  peroolattim«  of  an/ 
atrength  required,  see  yoU  t,  p.  391* 

''A  Mbmbeb." — (1.)  It  is  stated  tbat  American  castor  oil  is  more  liable 
than  the  East  Indian,  to  throw  down  a  deposit  in  cold  weather.— (2.)  Lard 
t>il  is  not  soluble  in  spirit. 

A.  D.  C.  C  Windsor).— <1.)  Either  chalk  or  soda.— (2.)  It  is  a  stupid  for- 
mula.— (3.)  No.  2,  iB  probably  the  best  freezing  miztare.-^(4)  Soda. — (5.) 
Common  marine  soap  is  made  with  cocoa-nut  oil, — (6.)  An  amalgam  of 
mercury  and  gold  is  sometimes  used  for  stopping  the  teeth.  We  believe 
nothing  is  so  safe  and  durable  as  pure  gold. 

''JE8ci7i.apiU8,"---P€retf-a'«lfa<eri0ifed»oai8oat  of  print.    A  new  edition 
^  is  in  the  press. 

''3i'" — The  examination  on  Materia  Medica  is  general — ^not  confined  to 
any  particular  part.    A  registered  Apprentice  should  write  to  the  Secretary. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wusantoy's  commu- 
nication. 

"  An  Associate."— (1.)  The  formula  given  is  not  correct ;  the  following 
is  the  formula  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  1746,  for 

BALSAHUM  XjOCATELLL 

R    OUve  oil.  f^^nj. 

Strasburgh  turpentine. 
Yellow  wax,  aa  tbss. 
Red  Sanders,  3V' 
Melt  the  wax  with  part  of  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire,  then  add  the  rest  of  the 
oil  and  the  turpentine ;  afterwards  mix  in  the  red  sanders  (in  powder)  and 
Stir  the  whole  together  until  the  mixture  grows  cold.— (2.)  For  cold  erectm, 
see  yol.  iv.,  page  292. — (3.)  For  Syrupus  Rbei,  see  voL  iv,,  page  631^— 
(4  and  5.)  Yes. 

M.  P.  S.  (Wilts).— The  compound  powders  freauently  sold  for  horse  medi« 
cines,  as  powder  of  aniseed,  liquorice,  &c.,  are  adulterated  in  a  great  yariety 
of  ways.    No  respectable  Druggist  ought  to  sell  them.  - 

'<  A  SiTBOEON." — Gelatine,  such  as  is  used  for  making  capsules,  is  generally 
made  from  the  cuttings  of  skins,  in  a  clean  and  fresh  state.  The  dried  skins 
of  calves  heads,  are  sometimes  used  for  the  finer  kinds  of  gelatine,  llie 
inferior  capsules,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  are  often  made  from 
common  glue. 

Mr.  William  Hooper,  of  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  informs  us  that 
the  Oleo-resin  of  Cubebs,  described  in  our  last  number,  is  identical  with  a 
preparation  which  he  has  for  some  years  been  selling  in  capsules,  under  the 
name  of  '*  Fluid  Extract  of  Cubebs,"  and  which  he  advertised  in  the  Laneei 
as  early  as  1840.— [We  should  at  any  time  have  been  glad  to  publish  Mr. 
Hoopers  formula,  if  he  had  forwarded  it,  or  introduced  it  at  a  Pharmacedtical 
meeting.] 

The  State  of  Pharmacv  in  the  NorOi  of  England,-^T!\ie  following  is  a  Mr- 
hatm  copy  of  an  order  directed  to  ''  Pothecerry  hall  Newcastle  upon  tine.** 
We  are  informed  that  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  orders  firc<mently  receiyed 
from  a  class  of  persons  practising  Pharmacy  in  the  north  of  £nghiiid  :— 

'*  Bed&ngdim,  Dec  U,  1846. 
^  Sir  I  have  sent  for  a  Jeneral  Statment  of  the  Prices  of  kimicle  foods  by 
weigh — the  tinker  of  ruburb  tinker  of  mer  the  tinker  of  cefardis  me  oil  of 
carr  the  oil  of  Rodum  the  crous  of  siplment  the  Price  of  Ebson  Sorlts  ooSter 
oil  and  lodnom  drops.  Please  to  let  me  know  if  you  Sell  the  bottle  whose 
title  is  graaery's  Stumick  Ponder  and  the  price  of  it  and  the  price  of  ginm^. 
theise  goods  is  to  Sell  again,    this  Letter  Paid.  «*  Jambs  Qvabat.^ 


AdTerBsemenis  to  Mr.  Chubchiix»  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Odier  Communications  to  The  Editob,  338,  Oxford  Street 
before  the  20th  of  the  month. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY,  OF  THE  DISPENSING 
CHEMIST. 

Wj£  remember  to  have  heard  an  argument  between  a  Lawyer 
and  a  Chemiat,  respecting  the  comparative  responsibility  belonging 
to  their  two  professions.  The  lawy^  contended  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chembt  was  one  of  mere  routine,  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  or  similar  operations,  which,  by 
habit,  become  so  familiar  as  to  call  forth  but  little  mental  exer- 
tion or  anxiety :  while  he  described  his  own  profession  as  being 
a  constant  tax  upon  the  brain,  and  a  never-ending  source  •«£ 
anxiety,  responsibility,  and  labour.  The  Chemist  denied  ""this 
statement  altogether,  affirming  that  his  cares  and  responsibilities 
were  quite  as  g^reat  as  those  ot  the  lawyer.  -  We  fuHy  concur  in 
the  latter  opinion.  The  dispensing  of  prescriptions  is  not  av^erely 
mechanical  operation,  as  many  persons  imagine.  It  is  an  occu- 
pation requiring  a  constant  exercise  of  thought,  judgment,  and 
experience.  Many  prescriptions,  it  is  true,  are  very  distinctly 
written  and  composed  of  ordinary  ingredients,  easily  combinea. 
But  this  is  not  alwayt)  the  case,  and  ^en  any  doubt  or  difficulty 
occurs,  the  tact  and  experience  of  the  dispenser  are  put  to  the  test. 
It  may  happen  that  a  blot  has  obliterated  a  word,  o^  the 
prescriber  having  been  interrupted  while  writing  the  prescrip- 
tion, has  omitted  a  quantity,  or  miscalculated  a  dose.  A  not 
dn&equent  source  of  perplexity  is  the  ambiguity  arising  from 
ihe  alterations  in  nomenclature,  introduced  into  the,  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1836,  a  subject  to  which  we  have  already  aUuded  on 
former  occasions.  To  this  may  be  added  the  use  of  new  remedies, 
and  the  adoption  of  formulae  not  recognised  in  our  Pharmaoegoeias. 
These  circumstances,  without  mentioning  the  peculiarities  iirhand- 
writing  observable  in  prescriptions,  require  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  judgtnent  on  the  part  of  the  Chemist,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fulfil 
to  the  letter  the  intentions  of  the  prescriber. 

In  the  event  of  any  doubt  arising,  the  first  and  most  important 
du^  of  the  Chemist  is  to  guard  against  any  possible  injury  to  th^ 
patient.  He  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  doses  of 
All  recognised  meclicines,  and  if  in  any  case  he  should  observe  that 
ihe  dose  prescribed  is  such  as  might  endanger  life,  he  would  incur 
joesponsibility  by  preparing  the  prescription. 

in  such  a  case  it  is  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  author  of  the  pre** 
^ription  to  inquire  whether  such  a  dose  was  intended.     It  ma/% 
happen  that  the  particular  constitution  or  condition  of  the  patient 
required  an  unusually  powerful  remedy ;  if  so,  the  Chemist  wiU  in- 
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cur  if6  blame  for  taMng  tlie  precaution.    But  if  it  shoiiJld  be  found 
that  an  oversight  had  occurred  in  the  prescription,  the  importance  - 
of  rectifying  me  error  is  obvious. 

Car«  should  be  taken  not  Jo  alann  the  patient  hy  mentioning 
the  existence  <^  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  prescription  : 
thi9>irould  tend  to  lessen  Im  corfBdenoe  in  his  medical  attendant^ 
ftnd«  the  exposure  could  not  be  attended  with  any  advantage* 
We  have  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  a  Chemist  observed  to  a 
patient,  **  Are  you  awave  that  if  you  were  to  take  this  medicine 
you  would  foe  poisoned  ?"*  4Kmilar  remarks  liave  been  made  by 
mescal  men  respec4J0g  Chemists.  6ue&  observations  are  highly 
injudicious.  A  Chemist  is  not  justified  in  making  comments  on 
prescriptions  which  are  brought  to  him  to  be  prepared  :  sudi 
criticism  is  impolitic,  as  well  as  unbecoming.  In  case  of  an 
d^i^^ght  the  patient  should  simply  be  told  that  the  vdbdne 
cannot  be  ready  for  two  or  three  hours,  allowing  time  for  seeing 
the  preicriber.  But  it  sometimes  happens  llhat  the  prescriber 
cannot  oe  found ;  he  may  be  out  of  town,  or  the  bearer  of  the 
prescril^ioii  maybe  unable  to  state  who  wrote  it;  or  the  medidne 
may  be  wanted  immediately,  and  the  patient  may  refuse  to  leave 
the  sh^  without  it.  Under  these  circumstances  the  last  resource 
is  to  state  that  it  is  ned^ary  to  make  an  enquiry  before  the  pre- 
scription can  be  prepared,  without  enlarging  on  uie  nature  of  the 
supposed  error. 

rqpeign  prescriptions  and  obsolete  formulte  may  be  xaentioned 
as  an  occasional  som^  of  difficulty  ;  for,  although  Ae  composi* 
tion  of  such  formulae  may  be  known,  it  often  happens  that  thej 
require  seyeraidays  for  their  preparation,  or  that  some  of  the  in- 
gredients cannot  oe  procured.  For  instance,  an  ounce  or  two  of 
a  prepasation  may  be  ordered  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
ingredients,  which  are  to  be  macerated  for  a  fortnight.  The 
patient  is  leaving  town,  and  insists  upon  having  the  medicine  im- 
mediaifcely  in  some  form  or  otiier.  In  such  a  case  a  full  explana^ 
tion  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  having  been  given,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  on  the  patient,  wha  can  give  suchi)rders  as 
he  may  think  proper. 

Sometimes  patients  copy  prescriptions,  and  not  understanding 
the  Latin  terms  mistake  drachms 4br  ounces.  We  have  seen  6U(£ 
copies  which  had  been  traced  on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  original 
against  the  window ;  and  others  copied  from  some  medical  work, 
and  contoimng  very  serious  blunders.  In  all  these  cases  a  moral 
responsibility  rests  on  the  Chemist^  who  is  a  guardian  of  the  public 
health,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  take  every  precaution  to  pre^ 
Tent  any  injurious  result. 
f  Another  liability  to  accident  arises  from  the  use  of  new  remedies 
of  indefinite  or  varying  strength,  the  doses  of  which  are  not  aocu- 
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nMj  determined,  nor  their  precise  paroperties  ascertuned.  In  testing 
die  vftlue  of  a  new  remedy  or  combinatioD,  medfeal  practitioneFs  oo-. 
casionallj  direct  a  Chemist  to  prepare  it  according  to  some  definite 
formula.  Sometimes  the  suggeation  emanates  from  the  Chemist^ 
and  is  adopted  by  the  medical  man*  It  should  be  an  invariable 
nde  in  prescribing  such  medicines  to  state  on  the  prescription 
whose  preparation  is  intended,  or  where  it  may  be  obtained.  It 
would  be  better  in  every  instanoe  to  give  the  K)rmu1a,  but  this  is 
not  always  practicable  so  long  as  members  of  the  profession  counte- 
nance proprietary  nostrums — such  as  pulvis  jacobi,  liquor  opii, 
fiquor  tarazaci,  Sic. 

A  flagrant  abuse  in  the  profession  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, is  the  adoption  of  secret  formAlas,  arranged  betvveen 
medical  men  and  Chemists,  from  mercenary  motives.  We  some- 
times see  such  forms  as  the  following :  Mistura  rhei  co.,  Pilula 
stomachica,  Pulvis  aperiens,  &C.,  &o.  These  are  strong  indications 
of  the  peroentage  system,  which,  for  the  credit  of  the  profession, 
ought  to  be  exposed  and  discountenanced.  Some  of  our  readers  may. 
probably  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  system,  but  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  evidence  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  A  physician  prescribes, 
gratuitously  for  poor  patients,  directing  tnem  to  take  the  prescriptions 
to  a  certain  Chemist,  who  agrees  to  hand  over  a  per-centage  on  the 
amount  received  for  the  medicine.*  We  understand  the  usual  per 
oentage  is  one-half.  In  order  to  oblige  the  patients  to  go  to  the 
right  shop,  secret  formulse  are  adopted.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  patients  have  a  preference  for  some  otiier  Chemist,  who,  on 
being  applied  to,  is  obliged  to  confess  his  inability  to  prepare  the 
medicine.  When  this  trick  is  played  upon  patients  who  have  paid 
fee5i,  they  are  naturally  indignant,  and  consider  it  an  imposition.. 
Undoubtedly,  if  a  patient  pays  a  guinea  for  a  prescription,  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  one  which  can  be  prepared  by  any  respectable 
Chemist.  In  the  case  of  the  poor,  the  operation  of  the  per-centago 
system  is  obvious,  nnoe  the  quantity  of  medicine  ordered,  and  the 
amount  charged  for  it,  must  be  sufficient  to  remtmerate  both  the 
proscriber  and  the  dispenser ;  and  this  amount  is  obtained  under  the 
cloak  of  benevolence  and  gratuitous  advice. 

Hospital  patients  sometimes  bring  their  prescriptions  to  Chemists, 
observing  that  they  would  rather  pay  for  the  medicine  than  lose 
their  time  by  waiting  for  it  at  the  hospital.  As  these  prescriptions 
generally  contain  private  formulae,  the  only  plan  the  Chefnist  can 
pursue,  is  to  apply  for  a  copy  of  the  hospital  Pharmacopceia,  which 
is  generally  printed.  In  the  absence  of  this  key  to  the  formula,. 
he  most  decline  to  prepare  the  prescription. 

*  The  foQowing  advertisement  appeared  in  l%e  Lancet  of  January  2 1 
"  To  Physicians  and  Surgeons. — A  Chemist  in  the  West-end  vrishes  to 
enter  into  an  ammgement  with  a  Phyuciau  to  dispense  his  prescriptions^ 
on  advantageous  temuk— Address  by  letter,  pie-paid,"  4Uv 
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Some  medical  men  who  are  in  tbe  habit  of  writing  prescriptions, 
«lso  keep  *'  dispensaries/'  and  employ  prirate  fbrmube.  Whenever 
such  prescriptions  are  delivered  to  the  patients,  they  should  be 
explicitly  told  to  go  to  the  "  dispensary"  and  to  no  other  shop.  A 
verbal  caution  u  scarcely  sufficient.  The  caution  should  be  dis- 
tinctly written  on  the  prescription,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  be  for« 
gotten  or  misunderstood.  The  recent  fatal  accident  at  Camden- 
town,  arose  from  the  following  combination  of  circumstances  : 

A  prescription  was  written  in  which  two  nostrums  of  the  pre- 
scriber  were  ordered,  viz.  ^'  Aqua  amygdalse  amarse*'  and  **  PuIt. 
strychnine  comp.*'  The  former  name  is  applied  in  the  trade  to  the 
distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds,  sold  by  the  manufacturerr  of  the 
oil,  which  is  a  concentrated  water  used  only  as  an  external  appli- 
cation. But  the  term  was  used  by  the  doctor  to  designate  his  own 
preparation,  made  by  adding  three  drops  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  to  a 
pint  of  water.  The  patient  sent  the  prescription  to  a  Chemist,  who 
being  unacquainted  with  either  of  the  above  nostrums,  ^tot  a 
messenger  with  orders  to  obtain  them  of  some  other  Chemist* 
One  of  the  parties  applied  to  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
the  commercial  aqua  amygdalae  amarse,  and  the  party  who  ordered 
it  being  a  Chemist,  he  executed  the  order  according  to  custom, 
not  having  the  least  idea  that  the  water  was  intended  for  internal 
-administration.  Aqua  amygdalse  amarae  having  been  prescribed 
by  a  medical  practitioner,  and  obtained  from  a  respectable  Chemist, 
was  employed  without  hesitation  in  preparing  the  prescription. 
Unfortunately  the  article  used  differed  in  strength  from  that  of  the 
nostrum  intended,  respecting  which  no  instructions  were  given  in 
the  prescription.  This  accident  would  not  have  occurred  if 
the  patient  nad  been  aware  that  the  prescription  could  only  be 
prepared  correctly  at  the  dispensary  of  the  prescriber. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Hooper  is  another  illustration  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Chemist.  It  appears  that  his  liability  does  not  end 
with  the  preparation  of  the  medicine ;  he  must  keep  his  eye  on 
his  customer  until  the  draught  is  conveyed  out  of  the  shop.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  medicine  is  properly  labelled.  A  customer 
abstracts  a  bottle  on  which  is  written  **  The  drops.  Is.  4d,,^  instead 
of  a  draught,  for  which  fourpence  had  been  paid.  If  a  similar 
occurrence  were  to  take  place  in  the  shop  of  a  jeweUer,  a  jury 
would  scout  the  idea  that  the  young  man  had  ^ven  the  wrong 
trinket.  But  the  article  in  question  being  medicine,  this  very 
improbable  story  is  believed,  the  Chemist  is  fined  £150,  and  the 
person  who  forced  the  medicine  down  the  throat  of  the  unfortunate 
patient,  knowing  that  it  was  labelled  *'  The  drops,"  and  know- 
ing that  drops  are  always  taken  in  small  quantities,  escapes  almost 
without  censure. 

*  See  pi«e  436.  f  See  page  437. 
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PATENTS  FOR  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS- 

Some  degree  of  surprise  has  been  excited  in  the  profession  by 
an  annouDcement  recently  put  forth  by  a  Mr.  Dorr,  to  the  effect 
that  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Morton,  of  Boston,  he  has 
secured  a  patent  for  the  inhalation  of  ether  during  surgical  opera- 
tions. 

We  have  received  from  the  above-named  gentleman  a  printed 
drcular,  containing  a  defence  of  the  patent  right,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  the  patentees  are  willing  to  with<&aw  their  claim  if  a 
suitable  consideration  should  be  offered. 

The  document  is  a  curious  specimen  of  ingenious  logic.  It 
commences  as  follows  : — 

"  So  long  as  patent  laws  exiftt,  they  should  be  respected.  If  tliey  be  Inez* 
pedient,  they  should  be  abolished. 

"  To  affirm  that  a  patent  ought  not  to  be  granted,  in  a  case  in  which  the 
laws  allow  it,  is  to  assume  the  province  of  legislation,  and  to  dictate  to  par* 
Uameiit. 

"If  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  inventors,  and  the  novelty, 
simplicity,  and  utility  of  the  invention,  be  just  titles  to  public  reward,  then 
upon  each  and  all  of  these  grounds,  the  inventors  of  the  Letheon  present  the 
strongest  claims. 

"  They  are  inventors,  not  merely  discoverers ;  discovery  is  the  new  obser- 
vation of  a  fact ;  invention  is  the  rational  and  new  adaptation  of  means  to 
an  end ;  and,  in  matters  of  equal  importance,  the  inventor  is  superior  to  the 
discoverer,  by  as  much  as  reason  is  superior  to  perception. 

"  Means  of  procuring  insensibility  to  pain  by  a  safe  and  certain  method 
have  long  been  a  desideratum  in  the  medical  and  surgical  profession.  The 
Letheon  supplies  that  desideratum.  No  invention  of  any  time  exhibits  in  a 
more  distinct  light  that  high  faculty  of  human  reason,  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  a  desired  end. 

'*  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr.  Morton,  of  Boston,  are.  therefore,  entitled  on  every 
account  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind." 

The  Author  proceeds  to  reply  to  the  arguments  which  have 
been  lu-ged  against  the  patent : — 

**  But  it  is  said  the  invention  is  too  simple,  too  useful,  too  nearly  universal 
in  its  application  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  patent.  If  this  argument  be 
good  for  any  thing,  it  would  follow  that  the  less  simple,  the  less  useful,  and 
the  more  restrict^  in  its  application  an  invention  is,  the  better  subject  it  is 
for  a  patent" 

This  is  a  non  sequitur,  as  it  would  imply  the  non-existence  of 
a  proper  medium  between  two  extremes. 

Mr.  Dorr  settles  the  legal  part  of  the  question  in  a  summaiy 
manner,  by  affirming  that — 

"  If  the  patent  for  the  Letheon  and  Lethionic  apparatus  be  not  good  at 
law,  then  liie  law  of  England  concerning  patents,  as  expounded  by  the 
courts,  and  settled  by  precedent,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare." 

Shifting  his  ground,  he  proceeds — 
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"  But  the  question  is  not  one  of  law  or  of  patents,  of  technicalities  or  of 
quibbles ;  it  rests  upon  Mghcr  and  broader  grounds,  it  is  founded  in  Equity 
and  Honour^ 

This  is. followed  by  an  appeal  to  ihe  justice  and  liberality  of  the 
British  public,  who  are  called  upon  '*  cheerfully  to  concede  as  a 
fayour"  that  which  the  patentees  naye  secured  '^  the  power  of  de*- 
inanding  as  a  right  " 

'  "  8hall  an  Arkwright  assess  millions  for  an  improvement  in*the  spinning- 
Jenny,  and  shall  reward  be  grudged  to  those  who  have  disarmed  the  *  knife ' 
•f  its  terrors,  and  conTerted  it  into"  an  instrument  of  unmingled 
J?" 


This  remarkable  compound  of  threats  and  magnanimity  is 
rather  difficult  to  handle,  as  it  places  us  in  doubt  whether  the 
pieurties  concerned  are  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  tradesmen 
driving  a  bargain,  or  members  of  a  liberal  profession  who  place 
themselves  and  their  invention  at  the  disposal  of  their  brethren 
and  the  public.  In  the  latter  case,  we  should  feel  no  hesitation 
in  advocating  the  appropriation  of  a  suitable  reward  to  the  inven- 
tors of  what  appears  likely  to  become  a  most  extensive  means  of 
alleviating  suffering.  But,  the  legal  question  having  been  raised, 
we  must  nrst  discuss  the  merits  of  the  patent.  We  understand 
that  the  patentees  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  any  apparatus  in 
particular,  nor  the  discovery  of  the  sedative  properties  of  ether 
>nrhen  inhaled,  but  they  claim  the  adaptation  of  this  inhalation  by 
means  of  any  apparatus  to  the  alleviation  of  pain  during  any  sur- 
gical operation.  The  practice  of  administering  a  sedative  before 
an  operation  is  of  ancient  date.  Ether  has  Jong  been  in  use  as  a 
sedative.  More  than  twenty  years  rg^  it  was  inhaled  to  alleviate 
pain.  It  has  long  been  known  that  persons  under  the  influence 
of  t^e  vapour  of  ether  were  more  or  less  insensible  to  pain.  We 
have,  many  years  ago,  seen  persons  under  this  influence  strike 
themselves  violently  against  furniture  and  against  iron  doors,  pro- 
ducing contusions  from  which  they  suflered  for  days,  although  at 
the  time  they  were  unconscious  of  any  injui*y. 

These  facts  possess  no  novelty  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
neeessm-y  inference  from  these  facts  that  surgical  operations  could 
safely  be  performed  during  this  temporary  state  of  comparative 
insensibility.  However  natural  this  inference  might  appear, 
another  and  a  more  impressive  inference  was  likely  to  occur  to 
the  mind,  namely,  the  fact  that  a  fatal  result  after  suoh  an  experi- 
inent  would  in  all  probability  be  followed  by  a  coroner  8  inquest 
and  a  verdict  of  "  manslaughter.*' 

•  To  Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton  belong  the  credit  of  having  had 
the  courage  to  incur  this  responsibility — of  having  discovered 
that  this  well-known  sedative  may  be  used  without  danger  in  ear- 
gical  operations.     If  the  experiment  had  occasioned  the  death  of 
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the  patient  operated  upon,  tbe  doctors  mjfflit  have  been  apenaUe 
to  tne  law.  The  resmt  having  been  JHsfactory,  they  are  not 
only  exonerated^  but  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public,  and  to 
such  a  reward  as  may  with  propriety  be  awarded  to  thdl^  con- 
sistently with  their  character  and  position  as  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  If  it  be  consistent  with  this  character  and  f  osidon 
to  secure  a  patent  for  the  inhali^n  of  ether  during  operations,  it 
would  be  equally  so  for  a  Surgeon  to  secure  a  patent  for  an  im- 
proved method  of  operating,  or  for  a  Physician  to  secure  to  himself 
the  exclusive  administration  of  a  new  remedy. 

But  such  a  proceeding  on  the  |art  of  a  Physisian  or  Surgeon, 
would  be  an  act  of  self-Gregradation,  a  sacrifice  of  pro^issional  char- 
meter  for  which  no  mercenary  consideration  could  make  amends. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to^  hope  that  Mr.  Dorr  has  exceeded 
his  instructions,  and  that  the  threats  of  legal  proceedings,  for  in- 
firingement  of  the  patent,  are  a  libel  on  the  characters  of  Drs* 
Jackson  and  Morton.  From  all  the  accounts  that  we  have  heard 
from  authenUc  sources  respecting  these  gentlemen^  we  believe 
ihem  to  be  incapable  of  any  action  derogatory  to  their  position 
as  members  of  the  profession. 


Mr.  Dorr  has  issued  the  following  instructions  respecting  what 
he  terms  the 

LETHEONIC   APPARATUS. 

I  FBEL  it  to  be  a  duty  to  infomi  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Profession,  and 
the  Public  in  general,  that  in  order  to  insure  the  safe  use  of  the  Letheon, 
certain  conditions  rigoroosly  are  necessary  in  the  apparatus  employed. 

It  is  possible  to  uirangle  instead  of  leiheonising,  and  I  would  therefore 
urgently  advise  every  operator,  whether  licensee  or  infringer,  to  be  earefid 
duU  all  the  air-passages  of  the  apparatus  used  be  of  large  diamettr^  sufficient 
to  allow  of  perfectly  free  and  easy  respiration  through  tlie  apparatus.  This 
diameter  should  not  be  in  any  part  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  bore, 
and  particular  attention  should  be  given  that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
itee  circulation  of  air  or  vapour  through  the  valves. 

I  regard  the  practice  of  compressing  the  nostrils  of  a  patient,  by  means  of 
a  spring  or  other  instrument,  as  highly  dangerous  and  improper.  The 
nostnis  should  be  closed  by  the  fingers  of  a  prudent  and  experienced  person. 
Asphyxia  and  Etherisation  are  two  very  different  things. 

It  is  trusted  that  no  one  will  be  so  ungenerous  or  so  unwise  as  to  construe 
this  information,  which  is  communicated  from  motives  of  humanity,  into  flU 
abandonment  of  any  lawful  claim. 

Jambs  A.  Dona, 
Agmt  M  the  Froprietora  of  the  Lethsom^ 

London :  18,  Duhe-streei^  St  James% 
January  80t&,  1847. 
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<.  ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTURE 

ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF   ELECTRICITY    TO 
PRACTICAL*  PURPOSES. 

BT    PROFESSOR   B.    SOLLY,   F.R.8.,   ETC. 

The  object  of  this  lecture  was  to  describe  the  nroperttes  and  powers' 
of  electricity,  and  the  various  wttys  in  which  those  powers  are  now 
employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  The  lecturer  commenced 
witQ  a  brief  ekelch  of  the  different  sources  of  electricity^  as  included, 
under  the  heads  of  frictional,  chemical  or  galvanic,  animal,  thermo, 
and  magneto  electricity.  The  electricity  of  steam,  and  also  atmospheric 
electricity,  being  classed  with  ordinary  or  frietional  electricity.  The 
points  of  resemblance,  and  the  differences  which  exist  between  these 
several  varieties  of  electricity,  were  then  adverted  to,  particularly  those 
remarkable'  variations  which  are  caused  by  modifications  in  its  quan- 
tity and  intensity,  and  the  distinctions  which  exist  between  the  effect* 
of  statical  and  those  of  dynamical  electricity.  The  peculiar  circular 
condition  necessary  to  most  of  the  effects  of  chemical,  thermo,  and 
magneto  electricity  was  also  pointed  out,  and  illustrated. 

The  effects  proauced  by  electricity  were  classed  under  the  following 
heads : — 1.  Chemical  decompositions  ;  as  distinct  from  those  cases  of 
mere  conduction,  in  which  tne  power  is  transmitted  without  any  che- 
mical change  being  nroduced  in  ihe  substance  through  which  it  passes,* 
and  insulation  in  those  substances  which  do  not  conduct  it  at  all; 
circumstances  depending  wholly  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  itself, 
as  all  the  varieties  of  electricity  are  able  to  effect  the  decomposition  of 
certain  compounds.— 2.  Magnetic  effects— a  current  of  electricity  when 
passing  through  any  substance,  is  able  to  produce  certain  effects  in  a 
magnet  free  to  move,  in  its  vicinity ;  and  tends  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  magnetism  in  any  substance  capable  of  assuming  that  state, 
near  which  the  current  passes- — 3.  Muscular  contractions,  or  shocks, 
which  are  felt  when  electricity  traverses  any  part  of  the  animal  frame. 
"-4.  Luminous  effects — electricity  of  every  kind  producing  more  orlesa 
light  when  traversing  a  badly  conducting  medium,  such  as  the  air. — 
5,  and  lastly.  Heat.  All  five  varieties  generating  heat,  when  passing 
through  portions  of  conducting  matter  of  limited  capacity  or  size,  in 
relation  to  the  current. 

Whilst  describing  the  effects  produced  by  the  several  varieties  of 
electricity,  the  various  contrivances  for  obtaining  and  exalting  these 
effects  wiere  also  mentioned;  of  these  the  most  expensive,  and  there- 
fore, in  some  respects,  least  convenient,  were  voltaic  batteries,  because 
in  them  there  was  always  a  considerable  expenditure  of  various  che- 
mical agents,  and  they  consequently  continually  required  renovation. 
The  most  economical  sources  of  electricity  were  heat  and  magnetism. 
In  the  magneto-electric  machine  no  substances  are  dissolved  or  acted 
on,  a  small  exertion  of  mechanical  power  only  being  required  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certain,  constant,  and  unvarying  current  of  dectrlcitj» 
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In  thermo-electric  arrangements  neither  chemical  action  nor  mecha- 
nical power  was  required ;  but  only  inequality  of  temperature,  a  con- 
dition easily  obtained  and  kept  up ;  a  tolerably  constant  current  of 
electricity*might  be  obtained  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  variations  of  temperature— the  warmth  of  the  sun,  under** 
ground  heat,  &c.  In  these  cases,  however,  of  course  the  quantity  of 
electricity  obtained  must  necessarily  be  small  compared  with  what  is 
obtatne<l  in  ordinary  chemical  or  voltaic  arrangements.  As  the  most 
powerful  ^nd  abundant  source  of  electricity  of  low  tension,  the  voltaic 
iMtttery  deserved  some  attention,  and  all  conditions  which  tended  to 
exalt  its  power,  or  diminish  the  waste  generally  going  on,  were 
worthy  of  study ;  accordingly  the  various  stages  of  improvement 
made  in  the  pile  of  Volta  were  described,  including  the  modifications 
of  Graikshanks,  N^'ollaston,  Daniell,  and  Grove;  to  the  latter  two  being 
due  the  credit  of  having  experimentally  inves^gated  the  laws  which 
influence  the  action  of  the  battery,  and  tne  circumstances  which  inter- 
fere wiih  its  constancy  and  power. 

Mr.  Solly  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  various  practical  applica- 
tions of  electricity,  more  especially  ss  a  source  of  light,  heat,  chemical 
action,  and  magnetism.  He  stated  that  the  brilliant  light  afforded  by 
the  electric  discnarge  had,  at  various  times  and  in  many  different  ways, 
been  attempted  to  be  employed  as  a  source  of  artificial  illumination, 
though  hitherto  with  but  very  partial  success ;  one  great  obstacle  had 
been  the  expense,  which  was  always  far  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
sources  of  light.  Still  from  the  fact  of  the  light  being  quite  indepen* 
dant  of  a  supply  of  air,  &&,  it  might  probably  ere  long  be  used  advan- 
tageously in  certain  situations. 

As  a  source  of  heat,  electricity  had  been  employed  with  very  great 
advantage  for  many  years.  By  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through 
a  fine  platinum  wire,  heat  might  be  evolved  at  pleasure,  in  situations 
where  no  other  source  of  heat  was  so  applicable ;  it  was  thus  employed 
by  Mr.  Pepys  in  his  experiments  on  the  nature  of  the  diamond ;  and 
subsequently,  for  similar  purposes,  by  M.  Becquerel.  The  common 
detonating  eudiometer,  Volta*s  inflammable  air-lamps,  and  Newman's 
instantaneous  light  apparatus,  were  illustrations* of  the  same  kind,  but 
by  far  the  most  important  application  of  the  heating  power  of  elec- 
tricity, was  for  mining  purposes.  It  was  shown  by  Cavallo,  that 
charges  of  gunpowder  might  be  conveniently  fired  by  powerful  dis- 
charges of  common  electricity ;  and  this  fact,  which  was  attempted  to 
be  applied  to  practice  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  America,  about  1830,  led  Dr. 
Hare  to  employ  galvanic  electricity  for  this  purpose,  and  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  experiments,  it  has  been  adopted  for  firing  charges  of 
powder  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  effected  a  complete  change  in 
the  system  of  blasting,  because  in  blasting  by  electricity,  any  number 
of  charges  can  be  fired  simultaneously,  in  any  situation,  and  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  and  perfection  whoUy  unattainable  by  the  old  mode 
of  firing. 

Some  of  the  chemical  effects  of  electricity  were  familiar  to  every, 
one,  as  in  fact  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  study  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, in  consequence  of  the  brilliant  chemical  discoveries,  such  as  the 
decomposition  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  earths,  by  Davy,  in  1 807.  The 
chemical  effects  of  electricity  were  divided  into  three  heads  :  simple- 
effects  of  decomposition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies  just  referred  to ; 
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9Sisets  in  wbidi  cbemical  affinity  is  oontrolied  or  coanteracted,  ai  in  tha 
protection  of  metek  from  oxidation ;  and  secondary  diemtcal  eflecta  or 
those  due  to  the  powers  of  nascent  substances  when  at  the  moment  of 
evolution  from  some  compound.  Under  the  last  head,  were  included  all 
those  very  beautiful  appUcations,  which,  originating  in  the  independent 
diseoyeries  of  Jacobi  and  Spencer,  have  constituicd  the  new  arts  of 
electrotype,  electroplating,  &c.  These  arts  seem  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  facility  which  electricity  gives  us,  of  decompoMng  water  at 
pleasure,  and  evolving  nascent  hydrogen  finom  any  conducting  surfiua 
m  a  metallic  solution ;  nascent  hydrogen  having  the  power  of  instantly 
reducing  or  precipitating  in  the'  meuUlc  state,  most  of  the  ordinary 
metals.  New  chemical  applications  of  electricity  were  constantly  dis- 
covered, and  the  whole  subject  might  be  said  to  be  vet  undeveloped. 

The  last  class  of  electric  effects,  and  those  to  wnicb  attention  was 
more  particularly  directed,  were  the  magnetic ;  because  the  medical 
•ffects  of  electricity,  the  phenomena  of  the  shock,  and  the  production 
of  muscular  contractions,  though  highly  interesting,  and  probablv 
hereafter  leading  to  important  applications,  was  so  little  understood, 
that  it  could  hardly  be  properly  classed  with  the  practical  uses  of 
dectricity. 

The  important  discovery  of  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1819,  which 
resulted  from  a  long  and  laborious  investigation  into  the  relation  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  presented  to  philosophers  a  most  valuable 
instrument,  the  galvanometer,  in  which  a  magnetic  needle  placed  free 
to  move  in  a  rectangular  coil  of  wire,  and  therefore  exposed  many 
times  over  to  the  influence  of  any  current  of  electricity  which  is  passed 
through  the  wire,  gives  an  accurate  and  delicate  indicator  of  the 
existence,  direction,  and  force  of  a  current,  'llie  phenomena  observed 
not  long  after  this  discovery,  led  Sir  H.  Davy  and  M  Arago  to  remark 
the  magnetising  powers  of  electric  currents^  and  consequently  to  dis- 
cover the  mode  of  making  magnets  by  currents  of  electricity.  These 
two  important  discoveries  led  to  various  valuable  practical  applications^ 
and  will,  probably  ere  long,  lead  to  many  more. 

The  great  amount  of  mechanical  force  obtained  through  the  agency 
of  electro-magnets,  by  means  of  comparatively  small  electric  current!, 
soon  led  to  the  idea  of  employing  it  as  a  motive  power.  In  the  expe^ 
riments  of  Professor  Henry  and  Dr.  T.  Eyck,  of  Albany,  in  1831*,  a 
bar  of  soft  iron,  three  inches  thick,  and  thirty  inches  long,  and  weighing 
sixty  pounds,  was  made  so  powerful  a  magnet  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity transmitted  through  a  copper  wire  coiled  round  it,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  raise  a  weight  of  more  than  SOOOlbs.  The  great  obstade 
to  the  employment  of  this  power  as  a  source  of  mechanical  force,  is 
^  very  small  distance  through  which  the  attractive  power  of  th« 
magnet  is  able  to  act,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  very  insenious  arrange* 
ments  have  been  proposed,  in  many  of  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  power  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  comparatively  small  galvanie 
battery.  The  principle  adopted  in  the  migority  of  these,  was,  that  of 
a  series  of  electro-mi^ets,  which  could  be  successively  brought  into 
astion^  the  current  being  alternately  sent  through  the  coil  of  wire 
■nrrounding  each  horse-shoe,  and  the  contrivance  requisite  to  eflbct 
diis  change,  being  moved  by  the  rotating  machine  itself.     In  some,  n 

•  SiUiman,  xix.  40»,  xx.  201. 
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tmall  permanent  steel  magnet  was  caused  to  rotate  hj  die  altenute  ^ 
attraction  and  expulsion  of  a  series  of  electTXMnagnets,  altematdr 
ealled  into  action  by  its  own  rotation.  In  otiiers,  power  was  obtained 
by  the  alternate  attraction  of  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  properly  suspended 
between  the  poles  of  two  eleelro-magneta.  One  of  the  most  ingenious 
of  the  many  different  machines  of  this  sort,  was  that  of  Professor 
Wheatstone,  in  which  curved  pieces  of  soft  iron,  arranged  excenlricallj 
unon  a  wooden  disk,  were  successiTely  acted  on  by  electro-magnet% 
wnich  were  thrown  out  of  connection  with  the  battery,  as  soon  as  the 
wooden  disk  in  its  revolution  had  brought  the  extremity  of  die  curved 
piece  of  iron  as  near  as  possiUe  to  the  magnet ;  when  the  cuirent 
being  transferred  to  the  next  magnet,  gave  to  it  the  attractive  power,  fji 

The  rapidity  with  which  eleetricity  traverses  great  lengths  of  conduct- 
ing  matter,  coupled  with  the  power  which  it  possesses  of  deflecting  eleo> 
troroeters  and  galvanometers  had,  at  an  early  period,  led  to  the  idea  of 
employing  it  as  a  means  of  conveying  signals  iVom  place  to  place,  and 
dkis  system  had  within  the  last  few  years  been  brought  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  as  to  render  it  more  than  probable,  that  ere  long 
it  would  supersede  all  other  modes  of  conveying  intelligence,  not 
merely  for  telegraphic  purposes,  but  also  for  many  other  similar  and 
not  less  important  uses. 

The  first  electric  telegraph  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the 
year  1786  ;  though  long  before  that  time  the  vague  idea  of  a  magical 
magnetic  telegraph  appears  to  have  been  entertained,  for  the  Roman 
Jesuit  Strada,  who  lived  in  1572—1649,  in  a  curious  book,  dated  1617, 
entitled  Prolnsionas,  describes  a  fabled  contrivance  of  two  magnetic 
needles,  attached  to  dials,  bearing  a  circle  of  letters,  and  which  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  always  indicating  the  same  letter ;  so  that  wnen 
one  needle  was  made  to  point  to  any  particular  letter,  the  other  needle, 
however  distant  at  the  time,  placed  itself  so  as  to  point  to  the  same 
letter;  an  account  of  this  curious  idea  will  be  found  in  the  Speeiaior, 
1241,  and  Guardian^  119.  The  first  real  attempt,  however,  which 
aeems  to  have  been  made,  to  rouder  electricity  available  for  the  trans* 
mission  of  signals,  was  that  of  M.  Lomond  seen  by  A.  Young,  in 
1787,  and  described  by  him  in  his  Traveis  in  France,  i.  65.  Speaking- 
of  the  inventor,  he  says,  *'ln  electricity  he  has  made  a  remarkable 
discovery.  You  write  two  or  three  words  on  a  paper ;  he  takes  it 
with  him  into  a  room,  and  turns  a  machine  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
6ase,  at  the  top  of  whieh  is  an  electrometer,  a  small  pith  ball ;  a  wire 
connects  with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a  distant  apart* 
ment ;  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  corresponding  motions  of  the 
ball,  writes  down  the  words  they  indicate  .  .  .  the  length  of  the  wiro 
makes  no  difference."  This  telegraph,  however,  like  most  of  those 
which  succeeded  it  for  many  years^  appears  to  have  been  little  better 
than  a  philosophical  toy. 

In  Voiijtt  Magasiite,  1794,  p.  183,  thero  is  a  letter  from  M.Reusser 
fkt  which  he  describes  an  electric  telegraph.  In  this  contrivance  a 
number  of  strips  of  tinfoil  were  fastened  on  to  a  glass  plate,  eaclir 
Atrip  having  a  different  letter  marked  on  it,  and  connected  by  darofuUy 
insulated  wires  inclosed  in  glass  tubes,  with  a  corres.'onding  glaai 
plate  at  a  distance.  Thus  there  was  a  separate  wire  for  each  letter,  and 
one  return  wire  for  the  whole  series ;  and  signals  were  transmitted  by^ 
sending  electric  shocks  through  the  diff^nt  wires,  and  noting  down 
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^ihe  letten  attadied  to  the  strips  of  tinfoiL  wliere  the  sparks  were 
observed.    The  attention  of  the  observer  «t  a  distant  station  was  drawn 

»  firing  an  inflammable  air  pistol<  attached  to  the  iyparatus»  bj  means 
an  electric  spark. 

llie  publication  of  aeconnts  of  this  *telegrmph  caused  CavaUo  to 
insert  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Tiemliae  •»  Et^ctriciUfj  t796,  a  short 
account  of  some  experiments  which  he  had  made  on  the  transmisMi 
of  signals ;   the  most  important  of  those  consisted   in  firing  gnn* 

Eowder  and  inflammable  air,  by  electric  sptf  ks,  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
undred  feet.  He  adds,  that  the  same  might  possiblj  be  done  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  eren  at  a  much  greater  distance. 
^  In  Vmgfs  Jourmmlfot  1798,  p.  61,  there  is  a  diort  notice  of  «i 
electric  lel^japh,  invented  by  Dr.  SiJva,  in  Spain ;  the  nature  of  his 
apparatus  is  not  described,  but  it  is  stated,  that  the  Infant  Don  An- 
tonio had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  invention,  invited  Dr.  Salva  to 
court,  presented  him  to  the  king^  and  occupied  himself  with  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  together  with  Dr.  Salva ;  and  according  to  llmB- 
boldt,  as  ouoted  by  Gauss,  {ResuUmie  ii.  14)  a  telegraph  of  this  kind 
was  established  in  1798,  firom  Madrid  to  Aranjues,  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles. 

Previous,  however,  to  the  publication  of  these  inventions,  a  number 
of  experiments  had  been  made,  as  to  the  transmission  of  electricity,, 
through  considerable  length  of  metallic  wire,  water,  and  even  sou. 
In  1729,  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Wheeler  observed  the  iusUntaneous  dis- 
charge  of  electricity  through  some  hundred  feet  of  wire.  In  1740, 
Winckler  at  Leipsig,  and  Nollet  and  Lemonnier  at  Paris,  made 
numerous  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  dectricity  through 
water,  earth,  &c;  in  one  case,  wires  of  more  than  two  miles  in 
length  being  employed.— PAi/o«o^iVai  Trmiuaclions^  1746.  In 
July,  1747,  Dr.  Watson,  together  with  several  other  electricians, 
ascertained  the  passage  of  electricity  through  water,  by  sending  shocka 
across  the  Thames;  experiments  which  tbey  subsequently  repeated 
on  a  still  larger  scale  on  the  New  River,  at  Newington ;  and  in 
August,  1747,  they  transmitted  shocks  through  two  miles  of  wire,  and 
two  miles  of  earth,  at  Shooter's  Hill.  The  passage  of  electricity 
through  water  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  these  experiments 
were  repeated  in  1748,  by  Franklin,  across  the  Skuylkil,  at  PhiladeU 
phia ;  and  in  1749,  by  De  Luc,  across  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

After  the  discovery  of  galvanic  electridty,  similar  experiments, 
were  made  on  the  transmission  through  water  and  soil.  In  1803  ex- 
periments were  made  by  F.  H.  Basse,  on  the  Weser,  a  distsnoe  of 
4000  feet  being  included  in  the  circuit  (Giiberfs  Annaieti,  xiv.  26) ;  hf 
Erman,  in  the  Havel,  near  Potsdam  {GUheri^  xiv.  385) ;  and  by  Aldini, 
at  Calais,  across  about  200  feet  of  sea  water.  Notwithstanding  these 
experimenu.  however,  the  earliest  galvanic  telegraph  was  that  of 
Sommering,  in  1807  {M'unekntr  Dtnhtk,  der  R.  Akad,  der  H'.;i809, 
1810,  p.  40n.  In  this,  a  series  of  gold  pins,  each  oorrespondiq{ 
to  a  di&rent  letter,  and  immersed  in  a  gUus  trough  full  of  water,  were 
employed;  any  one  of  which  could  be  at  pleasure  connected  with  the 
battery,  while  the  circuit  was  completed  by  a  single  additional  wire 
In  this  arrangement,  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  from  the  difierent  pins,  supplied  the  signds- 

The  next  electric  telegraph  in  the  order  of  dates  was  that  of  Mr.  F. 
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Ronalds,  who  in  1816  constmcted  a  telegraph,  by  means  of  wbicli 
he  was  enabled  to  send  signals  with  considerable  facility  and  rapidity, 
through  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  using  frictional  electricity.  This 
plan  was  very  simple ;  at  either  end  of  the  wires  was  a  clock  carrying 
a  light  paper  disk,  on  which  were  marked  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Certain  words,  and  numbers;  by  means  of  a  perforated  cover  only  one 
letter  and  figure  was  visible  at  a  time,  and  as  the  clock  continued  to 
go,  every  letter  in  turn  was  presented  to  view  at  the  aperture.  As  the 
clocks  kept  accurate  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  letter  would 
always  be  visible  at  both  clocks,  and  therefore  that  if  an  electric  dis* 
charge  were  sent  from  one  station  to  the  other,  when  a  particular  letter 
was  exhibited  on  the  dial,  the  observer  at  the  other  station  would  • 
readily  know  the  signal  intended.  The  wires  were  buried  underground 
in  dry  and  well  insulated  glass  tubes ;  the  attention  of  the  discovery 
was  at  the  outset  drawn  to  the  instrument  by  an  inflammable  air-guq^ 
fired  by  an  electric  spark,  and  the  subsequept  signab  indicated  by  the 
divergence  of  two  small  pith  balls  suspended  in  front  of  the  revolvhig 
disks.  Fig.  1  shows  the  form  '^ 
of  the  apparatus  used  at  either 
end  of  the  telegraph ;  A,the  air- 
pistol^  B,  the  dial  exhibiting 
oneletter  only  through  a  slit;  C, 
the  pith-ball  electrometer  ;  D, 
the  conducting  wire.  This  tele- 
graph was  eitner  used  to  indi- 
cate single  letters,  or  by  refer- 
ence to  numbers,  and  an  inge-r-py* 

niously  contrived  dictionary,  iv-ix    -^ 
was  made  at  once  to  reHar  to 
Words  or  sentences. 

In  1820  M.  Ampere,  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  of  La  Place, 
was  led  to  devise  an  electric  telegraph,  which  however  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  he  carried  out  practically  {Ann.  de  Chiin.  el  dePhjjfs.  xv.  73.) 
This  plan  was  to  have  a  number  of  magnetic  needles,  one  to  indicate 
each  letter,  and  to  deflect  these  bv  currents  of  electricity  through  wires, 
connected  by  means  of  keys  with  a  voltaic  battery  at  a  distance,  each 
key,  which  brought  into  action  a  different  magnetic  needle  by  trans- 
mitting the  electric  current  through  the  wire  belonging  to  it,  being 
marked  with  the  same  letter  as  the  needle  which  it  influenced ;  in 
this  way,  he  observed,  it  would  be  easy  to  form  a  "  sort  of  telegraph.** 

Dr.  Ritchie^  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1830,  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  this  suggestion  of  Ampere,  and  exhibited  a  model  of  a 
telegraph  constructed  after  his  description  ;  the  arrangement  was  how- 
ever very  complex  from  the  number  of  wires,  &c ,  and  Dr.  Ritchie 
does  not  seem  to^faave  been  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  practicability 
of  the  BchemeXJownal  of  the  Royal  InstHuiioH^  1830,  p.  183).  A 
scheme  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ampere  was  proposed  by  Fechner 
in  1829  {Lekrbuch  des  Oalvanismng,  S69).  Shortly  after  this  Professor 
Wheatstone  made  a  beautiful  series  of  experiments  on  the  velocity  of 
electricity,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  prove  that  a  current  of  frictional 
electricity  traverses  a  copper  wire  with  about  the  same  velocity  as  light 
traverses  space,  namely,  nearly  200,000  miles  in  a  second.  An  accouht 
of  these  experiments  was  published  in  the  Philoiophical  Transactiohi 
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£bt  1834.  Theee  experiments  drew  Mr.  Wheatatone's  atteDtion  p«r« 
ticttlarly  to  the  subject  of  electric  telegraphs,  and  led  him  eventually 
to  the  very  remarkable  arrangements  which  will  be  immediately  de* 
scribed. 

In  1833  an  electro-magnetic  tel^[raph  far  more  simple  than  that  of 
Ampere  was  devised  and  actually  constructed  at  Gottingen  by  Gansi 
and  Weber,  philosophers  to  whom  the  science  of  magnetism  is  deeply 
indebted.  In  this  tielegraph  only  two  wiresj  and  one  heavy  magnetic 
needle,  or  rather  bar,  were  employed ;  the  number  of  signals  which 
oould  be  transmitted  was  smidl,  and  the  time  occupied  by  each  con- 
siderable. {Got.  Gel.  Anz.  183i,  1273.)  This  telegraph  was  im- 
proved and  still  further  carried  out  by  Steinheil  of  Munich,  who  in 
1837  constructed  a  telegraph  from  Munich  to  Bogenhausen,  a  distanco 
of  about  five  miles  and  a  half.  He  employed  only  one  wire,  coin- 
4/pieiing  the  circuit  through  the  earth ;  and  in  place  of  a  voltaic  batt^y, 
used  a  powerful  magneto-electric  machine.  The  indicator  consisted 
of  two  heavy  magnetic  needles,  suspended  in  galvtoiometer  coils,  and 
which  when  deflected  by  the  electric  current  struck  against  small  beUe, 
or  by  means  of  pens  charged  with  ink,  and  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  needles,  roaae  marks  on  paper  slowly  drawn  by  machinery  ovec 
rollers — thus  two  distinct  classes  of  signals  might  be  sent:  those  de- 
pendent on  the  dif^rent  toned  bells  struck,  and  those  caused  by  the 
number,  position,  and  arrangement  of  the  little  dots  of  ink,  marked 
^    on  the  moving  sheet  of  paper.    (5/ur^eoH,  1838). 

Even  before  the  first  telegraph  of  Gauss  and  Weber,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  Barou  SchiUing  had  occupied  himself  with  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraph.  The  Baron,  who  was  attached  to  the 
Russian  embassy  at  Munich,  at  the  time  when  Sdmroering  was  engaged 
with  his  galvanic  telegraph  already  descrihod,  was  much  interested  in 
the  experiments  of  the  latter,  and  shortly  after  Oersted's  discovery  of 
the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Schilling  was  led  to  devise  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraph.  An  improved  form  of  his  instrument  was 
exhibited  at  the  Bonn  meeting  of  naturalists,  by  Dr.  Manke.in  1835 
f/j/«.  No.  9, 1836),  and  is  described  in  detail  in  ^ehUr't  Pht/^ikaiischeg 
W'arterbuch,  lQ3Sy  vol.  ix.,  3.  In  this  instrument  light  disks  of  card- 
board attached  to  magnetic  needles  enclosed  in  galvanometer  coils,  are 
moved  by  the  galvanic  or  magneto -electric  current.  Five  similarly 
prepared  magnets,  arranged  so  that  the  round  disks  of  cardboard  were 
only  seen  edgeways,  were  connected  by  wires  with  the  distant  source 
of  electricity ;  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  was 
sent,  the  magnet  was  deflected  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  in  the  one 
case  showing  to  the  observer  the  one  side,  in  the  other  case  the  reverse 
of  the  cardboard  disk — thus  ten  separate  signals  were  obtained,  which 
by  reference  to  a  telegraphic  dictionary,  readily  gave  any  required 
number  of  signals. 

As  has  already  been  said,  Professor  Wheatstone^s  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  electric  telegraphs  in  consequence  of 
his  experiments  on  the  veloeity  of  electricity ;  and  having  matured 
his  plans,  he  took  out  a  patent  in  June,  1837,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
W.  P.  Cooker  a  gentleman  who  had  also,  and  independently,  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  conveying  signals  by  electricity.  The 
pvnciple  on  which  this  telegraph  depended,  which  was  the  first  to  be 
practically  employed,  was  that  of  combining  several  peculiarly  constittt- 
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tedgfllvanomelera  together,  so  as  to  produces  number  of  distinct  signals. 
In  me  most  convenient  fonn  of  telegraph  of  this  sort,  a  *<  signal  board'' 
was  employed,  having  five  vertical  galvanometers  with  double  needles, 
ihe  lower  end  of  each  being  slightly  the  heaviest;  so  as  to  ensure  at.all 
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times  a  vertical  position,  except  when 

deflected  by  the  current  from  the  ends 

of  these  needles^  lines  were  drawn  both 

above  and  below,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  at  the 

points    where  these  lines  intersected, 

letters  and  numbers  were  placed.  When 

an  electric  current  was  transmitted  so  as 

to  deflect  at  the  same  time  two  of  the 

needles^  they  indicated  by  their  converg- 

ance  one  or  other  of  the  letters  marked 

on  the  signal  board.      Thus  if  the  first 

and  fifth  needle  converged  above,  they 

pointed  to  A.,  if  below  to  Y, ;  or  if  the/ 

nrat  and  fourth  converged  above  they 

dicated  B,  and  so  on.    A  signal  board 

of  this  sort  was  placed  at  either  end  of 

the  line  of  telegraph,  having  a  battery 

and  kevs  so  arranged  as  to  render  it  easy/ 

to  deflect  at  pleasure  any  of  the  five 

galvanometer    needirs  at    the    distant 

station :  the  two  sets  of  galvanometers 

being  connected  by  six  wires,  one  for 

each  separate  needle,  and  one  as  a  return 

common  to  them  alL     The  keys  used  to 

connect  Uiese  wires  with  the  battery  were  very  simple,  and  at  the 

same  time  perfectly  efficient ;  the  arrangement  consisted  of  five  copper 

bars,  thin  enough  to  be  elastic,  fastened  to  a  cross  piece  of  wood«  as  at 
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A.,  fig.  3,  and  connected  with 
the  five  wires  of  the  tele- 
graph, whilst  their  other  ends 
nressed  slightly,  but  so  as  to 
be  in  good  metallic  contact, 
against  a  cross-piece  of  copper 
B.  The  terminal  wires  of  the 
voltaic  battery  were  attached 
to  two  small  bars  of  metal,  CD.,  and  in  the  fivelonger  bar^  just  where 
they  crossed  the  battery  bars,  CD.,  there  were  a  row  of  small  metal 
pins  terminated  with  litde  ivory  knobs.  When  it  was  desired  to  deflect 
any  of  the  needles  in  the  signal  boards,  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  press  tiie  ivory  knobs  above  those  bars,  in  connection  with  the 
ne^es  to  be  deflected ;  the  slight  pressure,  by  bending  down  the 
bars,  insulated  them  for  the  time  by  breaking  the  contact  at  B. ;  and 
the  metal  pins,  by  coming  in  contact  with  tne  cross  bars,  C.  and  2>., 
became  connected  at  once  with  the  battery.  By  this  simple  and 
beautiful  arrangement,  the  keys,  though  always  read^  for  immediate 
Use  in  sending  a  signal,  were  not  aaaj  obstacle  to  receiving  one,  as  the 
bar  B.  always  completed  the  circuit  of  all  the  wires,  except  at  the 
m^meut  dT  using  ihe  telegra^,  and  then  by  the  contrivance  just 
described,  it  was  thrown  out  oi  connection. 
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There  were,  of  coarse,  many  minor  details^  and  special  arrangements 
of  great  importance,  as  regards  the  practical  working  of  the  telegraph; 
sncn  as  the  insulation  of  the  wires,  the  strength  and  form  of  hatterj, 
&c.  These  however  need  not  he  adverted  to  in  a  hrief  sketch  like  the 
present ;  but  there  was  one  point  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  use 
of  ^e  instrument,  which  deserved  a  more  minute  description,  and  that 
was  the  alarum.  In  order  that  the  tele^ph  could  be  practically  used, 
it  was  essential  that  some  good  and  simple  means  should  be  devised 
for  drawing  attention  at  a  distant  station  when  a  message  was  about 
to  be  transmitted.  In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  presented  by 
the  very  small  amount  of  power  which  would  be  transmitted  to  a  long 
distance,  and  which  was  not  sufficient  to  make  an  electro-magnet  of 
any  power,  and  thus  discharge  an  alarum  or  otherwise  give  notice, 
several  ingenious  contrivances  were  adopted.  The  following  was  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  effective.  A  seeond  battery  wa«  placed  at  the 
distant  station,  having  wires  connected  with  a  powerful  electro-magnet 
attached  to  an  alarum,  or  arranged  so  as  to  strike  a  bell  aaaoon  as  the 
battery  was  brought  into  operation ;  an  interruption  however  being 
made  in  part  of  the  circuity  the  battery  though  charged  with  acid,  and 
therefore  ready  to  act,  could  not  exert  its  magnetising  power  on  the 
electro-magnet  unless  the  circuit  were  completed.  The  current  of 
electricity  from  the  distant  station,  from  whence  the  intelligence  was 
to  be  transmitted,  though  not  powerful  enough  to  make  an  electro- 
magnet, was  abundantly  powerful  enough  to  complete  the  circuit  of 
the  second  battery,  thus  waiting  to  be  called  into  action.  This  was 
effected  by  a  small  piece  of  copper  wire  attached  to  a  cross  piece, 
fastened  to  a  delicately  suspended  vertical  galvanometer ;  when  the 
latter  was  deflected  bv  even  a  feeble  electric  current,  the  upper  wire 
by  having  its  ends  plunged  into  two  cups  of  mercury,  completed  the 
circuit  of  the  secondary  battery,  caused  the  electro-magnet  to  attract 
its  keeper,  and  thus  Jet  off  the  alarum  or  rang  the  bell.  The 
general  form  of  this  arrangement  is  represented  in  6g.  A,  where  £^  -F, 


are  the  wires  conveying  the  electric  current  from  the  disUnt  station  ;  i> 
the  vertical  galvanometer  deflected  by  its  influence;  A,  the  secondary 
battery  thus  brought  into  action,  and  B  the  electro-magnet  which  is 
made  to  act  on  the  bell  C, 
Whilst  ;the  admirable  telegraph  of  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  was 
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exciting  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  England,  and  indeed  all  through 
Europe,  Professor  Morse,  of  the  New  York  City  University,  published 
accounts  of  an  electro- magnetic  telegraph,  which  also  attracted  much 
attention.  It  is  stated  that  his  telegrapn  was  first  devised  about  1832, 
though  the  earliest  printed  notice  of  it  appeared  in  April  1837,  in  the 
New  York  Papers  (^SUliman,  xxxiii.,  135).  The  idea  of  this  telegraph 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  interesting  experiments  of  Professor 
J.  Henry  already  alluded  to:  it  consisted  essentially  of  an  electro- 
magnet— a  keeper  of  soft  iron  carrying  a  pencil  or  pen,  and  a  band  of 
paper  slowly  passing  over  a  roller,  so  placed  that  when  the  electro- 
magnet attracted  its  keeper,  the  pen  or  pencil  would  be  pressed  down 
on  to  the  paper,  and  thus  make  a  mark  or  signal.  The  general  form 
of  this  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  5.  A  is  m  powerful  electro* 
magnet,  capable  of  being 
converted  into  a  pretty 
strong  magnet,  when  an 
electric  current  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  wires 
B  C  from  the  distant  sta- 
tion. The  keeper  is  attached 
to  a  small  lever  and  kept  in 
its  position  by  a  spring  F.^ 
D  is  the  pencil  and  /i'  the  ^ 
moving  roller,  on  the  sur- 
face  of  which  is  the  paper  intended  to  receive  the  telegraphic  marks. 
When  an  electric  current  is  transmitted,  the  keeper  being  attracted 
by  the  magnet  causes  the  pencil  to  make  a  dot  or  mark  on  the 
paper;  by  sending,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  rapidly  succeeding 
currents,  the  same  number  of  marks  are  indicated  on  the  paper;  and 
thus  it  is  easy  to  obtain  any  required  number  of  signals.  It  is  stated 
that  this  telegraph  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  is  now  spreading  rapidly  over  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
above  sketch  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  outline  of  the  general  princi- 
ple, because  it  is  evident  that  other  arrangements  must  be  employed 
for  any  distance,  as  the  power  would  hardly  be  sufficient  in  the  method 
just  described-  The  signals  transmitted  by  this  kind  of  telegraph 
occupy  some  time  in  sending,  but  they  possess  the  advantage  of  self 
registration,  and  are  consequently  to  a  great  extent  independent  of 
the  attention  of  the  observer. 

The  success  which  attended  the  first  telegraph  of  Messrs.  Wheats 
stone  and  Cooke,  led  the  former  gentleman  to  make  a  careful  and  ex- 
tended series  of  experiments  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  transmis- 
sion of  electric  currents,  and  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
intensity  and  qu&ntity  of  the  current,  the  resisUnce  offered  to  its  pas- 
sage, and  the  magnetic  effects  which  ii.  can  produce.  These  investi- 
Sations,  at  the  same  time  that  they  throw  much  light  on  the  laws  of 
ynamical  electricity,  led  Mr.  Wheatstone  to  devise  a  new  and  very 
valuable  form  of  electro-magnetic  telegraph ;  and  accordingly,  ia 
January,  1840,  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  took  out  a  second 
patent.  The  principle  employed  in  this  new  instrument  is  well  ex-> 
nibited  in  fig.  6  (Daniell's  Eleimmts),  It  consists  essentially  of  an 
electro-magnet,  surrounded  with  a  long  and  fine  wire.  A,,  and  a 
VOL*  vi.  2  B 
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keeper  of  soft  iron,  B, ,  prevented  from  Fio.  «. 

ooming  in  complete  contact  with  the 
poles  of  the  magnet^  but  so  near  as 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  attractive 
power  of  the  magnet,  when  the  latter 
18  under  the  influence  of  the  current. 
The  motion  of  the  keeper  was  made 
i;|se  of  in  various  ways  to  communicate 
signals ;  in  fig.  6  it  is  represented  as 
acting  by  a  species  of  dock  escape- 
ment, on  a  small  ratchet  wheel,  and 
thus  causing  the  rotation  of  a  light 
disk  of  paper  or  mica,  JS.,  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  other  signals,  are  marked. 
In  the  diagram,  part  of  this  disk  is 
represented  as  cut  away  in  order  to 
show  the  position  of  the  ratchet  wheel 
behind.  Every  time  that  an  electric 
current  is  transmitted  from  a  distance 
by  the  wires  C.  D,,  and  they  may  be 
roade  to  succeed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  the  disk  is  advanced  one  tooth 
of  the  wheel,  and  consequently  another 
letter ;  and  when  the  electric  current  is 
interrupted,  the  keeper  being  no  longer 

attracted,  is  drawn  up  again  to  its  i3\  ^"^  cl 

original  position  bj  a  spring,  and  the  disk  ad  var^ceil  anotlier  letter*^  The 
whole  instrument  is  inclosed  in  a  case, having  an  aperture  in  ftonU  which 
only  permits  one  letter  at  a  time  to  be  seen.  In  using  this  telegraph 
the  instrument  is  always  placed,  at  the  commencement  ynth  tne 
sign  of  a  cross  only  visible,  which  is  before  the  letter  A,  on  the 
round  disk ;  if  then  we  wish  to  indicate  the  letter  ^.,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  transmit  four  separate  electric  currents,  in  order  to  attract 
the  keeper  four  times,  and  so  cause  the  disk  to  move  round  ei^ht 
^visions,  the  letter  H.  will  then  be  exhibited.  The  transmission 
of  tlie  currents  is  manaaed  by  a  little  instrument,  represented  in 
fig.  7.  It  consists  of  a  horizontal  brass  wheel,  divided  and  marked 
on  its  upper  surface  like  the  disk  of  the  telegraph,  with  which  it  per- 
fectly corresponds.  The  circumference  of  this  wheel  is  cut  away  in 
twelve  places,  and  filled  up  with  small  pieces  of  ivory. 

FiQ.  7. 
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A  metallic  ipring,  6,  pressing  against  the  circumference  of  t^  wheels 
isy  of  course,  alternately  in  conuct  with  the  metal  of  the  hrass  wheel 
and  the  ivory  pieces,  when  the  wheel  is  turned  round.  When  the 
instrument  is  not  in  use,  the  cross  at  the  commencement  of  Ae  al- 
phabet is  always  placed  opposite  to  the  stop  d,  as  in  this  position 
alone  the  metallic  spring  c,  by  pressing  on  a  small  piece  of  metal 
connected  with  the  stand  «,  cuts  off  the  connection  with  the  battery, 
tnd  therefore  leaves  the  telegraph  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  signals  from 
the  distant  station.  As  soon  as  the  wheel  is  moved  from  this  position 
the  battery  is  brought  into  connection,  and  as  it  is  graduaUy  turned 
round,  the  required  number  of  interrupted  currents  is  transmitted  to 
the  magnet.  In  the  circumference  of  the  brass  wheel  a  number  of 
iron  pins  are  inserted,  one  corresponding  to  each  letter,  and  there-' 
fore,  by  taking  hold  of  the  pin  corresponding  to  the  letter  we  wish  to 
indicate  at  the  distant  station,  and  rapidly  turning  the  wheel  till 
stopped  by  the  cross  piece  at  d,  we  cause  the  latter  disk  of  the  telegraph 
to  revolve  the  required  amoum. 

The  preceding  is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  this  telegraph,  but 
the  power  is  applied  in  many  ways ;  thus,  in  place  of  moving  the  latter 
disk,  it  may  remain  stationary,  whilst  a  light  hand  or  index  only,  is 
caused  to  revolve,  or  in  place  of  an  electro-magnet  being  used,  the 
mere  deflecdon  of  a  vertical  galvanometer,  may  be  employed  for  the 
some  purpose.  As  it  was  found  that  a  telegraph  of  this  kind,  though 
excellent  for  short  distances,  was  not  so  suitable  for  long  ones,  a  modi- 
fication was  adopted,  in  which  the  'power  required  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  delicacy  of  the  telegraph  much  increased.  In  this 
form,  a  powerful  clock  movement,  acted  on  by  a  strong  spring,  was 
employed  to  rotate  the  disk  or  index,  the  attraction  of  the  keeper  being 
only  used  to  regulate  the  escapement,  every  current  releasing  a  single 
tooth,  and  m  (mowing  the  clock  movement  to  advance  the  disk  one 
letter.  A  great  improvement  was  also  made  in  doing  away  at  the 
same  time  with  the  use  of  the  battery,  and  of  the  current  **  commu- 
nicator ''  just  described  (fig.  7).  This  was  ejected  by  employing  « 
magneto-electric 
machine  instead 
of  the  ordinary 
battery.  Fig.  8 
shows  a  vertical 
representation  of  e 
one  of  the  ma-  K 
chines  used  for 
this  purpose,  con-  y. 
sisting  of  a  per-  p 
;manent  magnet 
A,  an  armature 
or  keeper  of  soft 
iron  B  if,  sur- 
rounded with  onls  of  copper  wire,  and  connected  with  the  binding 
screws  £  P,  The  armature  can  be  made  to  revolve  by  the  actioii 
«f  the  larger  whed  C,  on  th^  pinion  D^  which  is  thus  caused  to 
devolve  just  so  many  times  bv  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  C,  'i^ 
will  give  rise  to  the  number  of  currents,  requisite  to  turn  the  tele- 
graph disk  once  round.    'The  whole  of  this  mstiliment  itf  indosed  in 
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a  box,  and  the  axis  of  C,  which  rises  through  the  top  of  the  box» 
carries  a  solid  brass  wheel,  C,  having  handles  corresponding  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  signals  of  the  telegraph  disk. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Solly  briefly  described  some  of  the  many  minor 
kinds  of  telegraphic  signals  which  can  be  conveniently  transmitted  by 
electricity.  Such  as,  for  example,  the  electric  clock ,  and  for  the  re- 
gulation of  temperature.  A  current  of  thermo-electricity  generated 
by  a  single  angle  of  copper  and  iron  wire  exposed  to  the  heat  of  » 
flue  or  chimney,  gave  disiinct  and  accurate  evidence  of  the  heat  of 
the  fire  at  some  hundred  feet  distance. 


Fio.  9. 


Fig.  9,  explains  the  whole  apparatus  requisite  for  this  purpose.  C, 
a  delicate  galvanometer,  a  piece  of  iron  wire  and  a  similar  piece  of 
copper  wire  of  suflScient  length  to  reach  to  the  source  of  heat,  the  one 
junction  being  at  A,  and  the  other  imbedded  in  the  brickwork  of  the 
flue,  or  otherwise  placed  near  the  furnace,  whilst  the  other  junction 
B,  is  near  the  galvanometer.  Such  an  arrangement  gives  a  simple  and 
very  convenient  ihermometer  for  ascertaining  the  fluctufliions  in  heat 
of  a  distant  furnace  or  stove. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,   FEBBUABT   10th,  1847. 
MB.  MOBSON,  YICS-PSESIDERTy  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


ON  THE  FRUIT  OF  AMOMUM  MELEGUETA— (Roscok.) 

BT  JONATHAN  FXREIBA,  SLB.,  F.B.S. 

Ik  a  paper  on  Grains  of  Paradisey  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  on  December  14th,  1842,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
I  have  shown  that  the  term  Grains  of  Paradise  has  been  ap» 
plied  to  the  produce  of  no  less  than  six  scitamineous  plants.  At 
the  present  time,  and  in  this  country,  the  term  is  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  the  hot  acrid  seeds  imported  into  England  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  frequently  called  Quinea  Grains* 
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The  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  re-  Fio.  1. 

ceived  from  Dr.  Adam  Afzelius  specimens 
of  the  grain  of  Paradise  plant  in  fruit; 
and  in  Rees*s  Cyclopaedia  (Art  MelUgetta  ; 
and  Supplement*  Art.  Amomuni)  he  has 
very  minutely  described  it  under  the  name  of 
Amomum  Grana  Paradiii. 

The  following  is  his  description  of  the 
fruit  and  bracts  :— 

**  Capsule  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  oblong,  bluntly  triangular,  scarcely 
ovate,  beaked,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  ribbed, 
coriaceous,  rough,  with  minute,  deciduous,  bristly 
hairs.       When   broken  it   is   very   powerfully  / 
aromatic  even  after  being  kept  twenty  years,  with  ^}- 
a  peculiar  pepper-like  flavour,  rather  too  strong    *^i 
to  be  agreeable.     Seeds  numerous,  enveloped  in      ^^ 
membranes  formed  of  the  dried  pu1p,*roundish  or  :^' 
somewhat  angular,  of  a  shining  golden  brown, 
minutely  rough  or  granulated,  extremely  aron^itic, 
hot,  and  acrid.'*    Bracts  numerous,  closely  imbri- 
cated, ovate,  rather  shorter  than  the  fruit,  with  a 
short,  thick,  dors^  spine,  lower  ones  crowded. 

Subjoined  (fig.  1)  is  a  drawing  of  the 
fruit-stalk  of  this  plant,  clothed  with  its 
bracts  and  bearing  several  capsules. 

The  figure,  which  is  represented  of  its 
natural  size,  is  taken  from  the  plant  in  Sir  Amomum  Grana  FarMlLii 
J.  E.  Smith's  herbarium,  now  in  the  pos-  (Smith).  Natural  size, 
session  of  the  linnean  Society.  The  seeds,  though  now  about 
fifty  years  old  (the  plant  having  been  brought  from  Africa  in 
1798),  still  possess  the  hot  and  acrid  flavour  which  characterizes 
them  as  grains  of  paradise.  Their  si^  is  perhaps  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  the  average  commeroal  grains ;  but  in  other 
respects  I  can  discover  no  difference  between  them  and  the 
ordinary  grains  of  paradise  of  the  shops.  The  spines  of  the 
bracts  appear  to  have  been  broken  ofi*;  at  least,  ''  the  short, 
thick,  dorsal  spine,"  is  not  very  obvious  now. 

In  1828,  Roscoe  published  in  his  Monandrian  Plants  of  the 
order  Scitaminea^  a  drawing  and  description  of  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Liverpool,  and  whose  seeds 
he  declared  to  be  identical  with  the  Melegueta  Pepper^  or  Grains 
df  Paradise  of  the  shops.  This  plant  he  named  Amomum 
Melegueta.     His  description  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

**  Amomum  Meleoubta.  Sp.  Chab. — Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  subses- 
sile,  alternate,  strongly  nerved  ;  Up  huge,  ovate,  crenate,  wliite,  terminat- 
ing with  crimson,  palc-ycUow  at  the  base  ;  germinal  processes  near  an 
inch  long ;  capsule  six  inches  long,  coriaceous,  yellow. 
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Amomum  Melegueta  (Roscoe).    Reduced  size. 


J.   stem  and  leaves. 

S.  Entire  flower  and  floral  bracts. 

8.   Exterior  limb  of  corolla. 

4.  FilameDt,  antber,  style  and  stigma. 

5.  Filament  seen  at  the  Imck. 

0  \  Same  parts  as  flg^s  4  and  5,  showing 
7  /    also  the  germinal  processes. 


8.  Interior  limb  of  corolla  or  Up. 

9.  Germen. 

10.  Calyx. 

11.  Capsule  and  permanent  bracts. 
IS.  Interior  seed-yessel, 

IS.  Seeds. 
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*^Staii  eract,  aix  feet  in  height ;  kaoea  loitariova,  Bnbsessile,  narTOir4anoeoi» 
IrtB  ;  icape  radical,  covered  at  the  base  with  about  seveii  imbricated,  ovata^ 
ooDcave,  pointed,  and  somewhat  cuspidate  h-act*;  calyx  cylindrical^  of 
«De  leaf,  green,  spotted  with  red ;  flowers  cylindrical,  expanding  in  a  double 
border;  outer  border  in  three  sections,  the  middle  section  largest,  ovate^ 
the  two  others  linear  and  opposite ;  imier  lip  very  large,.  broad-oYate  cre- 
nate,  pale  yellow  at  the  base,  and  crimson  at  the  margin  ;  filament  strong, 
erect,  davate,  terminating  in  three  lobes,  middle  lobe  erect  and  bifid,  th# 
ciber  two  pointed  and  recurred  ;  a  pair  of  homlets  on  the  filament,  near 
the  base  of  the  lip  ;  anther  in  two  lobes,  seated  m  front  of  the  filament,  a 
little  below  the  apex,  bright  yellow  ;  style  erect,  tubular,  expanding  into  a 
ciliated  stigma  or  cup,  supported  at  the  base  by  two  linear  processefr, 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  «ne<^ighth  of  an  indi  in  breadth,  by  much 
the  largest  specimen  of  this  part  observable  in  any  scitaroineous  plant ; 
fruit  a  cylindrical,  coriaceous,  capsule,  six  inches  in  length,  yellow  spotted 
with  orange,  supported  at  the  base  by  the  large  ovate  concave  cuspidate 
bracts ;  and  containing  a  columella  or  receptive,  about  four  inches  long, 
eovered  with  seeds  beautifully  arranged,  arilled,  and  imbedded  in  a  tomen** 
tose  substance  ;  seeds  angular,  light  brown,  with  a  hi^^ly  aromatic  and 
girateful  flavour." 

Roseoe  states  that  the  specimens  from  which  his  drawing  was 
taken  were  raised  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Liverpool,  from 
seeds  '*  sent  by  Mr.  C.S.  Parker  from  Demerara,  where  it  [the 
plant]  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  where  the  seeds  are  much 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  valuable  ingredient  in  their  diet." 

Thus  then  two  plants,  viz.  Amomum  Grana  Paradisi  of  Smith, 
and  Amomum  Meleguetay  Roseoe,  are  each  stated  to  be  the 
soarce  of  the  grains  of  paradise  of  the  shops ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  determine  whether  these  are  identical  or  distinct 
species* 

Roseoe  states  that,  after  diligently  comparing  his  plant— 

"  With  the  African  ones,  discorered  by  Afzelius,  and  particularly  with 
the  full  and  excellent  description  of  the  various  species  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith, 
in  Bees's  Cydopadia,  the  most  complete  that  has  hitiierto  appeared,  we  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  plant  differs  from  all  that  have  hitherto 
been  described,  and  from  the  great  size  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  the  con- 
lannation  of  its  fruit,  and  above  all,  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  its 
germinal  processes,  unparalleled,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  anj 
other  scitamincous  plant,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species." 

Some  months  since,  when  he  was  in  London,  Mr.  J.  S.  Stutch- 
bury^  af  Demerara,  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
one  of  the  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of 
the  Society,  presented  to  the  Society  several  specimens  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Amomum  Melegueta,  and  also  a  wet  preparation  of  the 
flowering  plant.  More  recently  ho  has  transmitted  from  Deme* 
rara  to  the  Society  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  the 
fruits  of  this  plant  preserved  wet. 

In  a  communication  made  to  the  Scientific  Committee  by  Mr. 
Stutchbury,  it  is  stated  that — 

**^The  plant,  from  which  the  accompanying  fruit  is  obtamed,  is  euUi^ 
Tated  in  Demerara  by  many  of  the  old  African  negroes^  and  the  drie4 
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0eed8  Fold  to  the  Druggists  in  Georgetown,  as  grains  of  paradise,  with 
which  they  appear  to  be  identical.  The  seeds  were  probably  carried  there 
originally  by  the  Africans,  among  whom  they  are  known  nnder  the  name 
«f  Guinea  Pepper.  Ihey  are,  when  fresh,  more  aromatic  than  the  grains 
•f  paradise,  ^s  they  reach  us  from  Africa,  bnt  are  equally  pungent." 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Redwood,  Mr.  Stutchbury  further 
•tated,  that  the  plant  had  not  been  found  growing  wild  in  Deme« 
rara  excepting  in  localities  where  negroes'  huts  had  existed,  and 
that  it  was  cultivated  only  to  a  very  limited  extent;  a  negro 
having,  perhaps,  a  dozen  plants  or  so  in  the  garden  attached  to 
his  hut.  He  added  that  the  plants  formed  very  pretty  gardea 
jBowers,  and  that  the  seeds  were  saved  and  sold  to  the  Druggists 
in  Georgetown  as  guinea  pepper,  or  grains  of  paradise,  but  were, 
never  exported,  the  supply  not  being  equal  to  the  consumption 
of  the  place ;  and,  therefore,  African  grains  of  paradise  were 
imported  from  London. 

The  plant  and  fruit  presented  to  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  and  which  are  now  in  the  Society's  Mu- 
seum, undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Amomum  Melegueta  of  Roscoe. 
Of  this  I  have  assured  myself  by  carefully  comparing  the  several 
parts  of  the  flower  with  the  description  and  drawing  published 
by  Mr.  Roscoe.  Tlie  flower  being  preserved  wet  admits  of  com- 
plete examination  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  cautiously  and  carefully 
done  under  water.  I  carried  the  preparation  to  the  house  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  examined  it  there,  in  order  that'I  might 
have  Roscoe's  work  by  my  side  during  the  investigation.  In 
this  examination  I  was  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Kippist,  the 
Librarian.  All  the  parts  of  the  flower  were  found  to  agree 
precisely  with  Roscoe  s  description  and  figures. 

The  fruits  of  the  two  plants  difler  somewhat  in  size  and  shape ; 
that  of  Roscoe  being  longer,  narrower,  and  more  cylindrical,  while 
those  sent  over  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  was  somewhat  shorter,  consi- 
derably broader,  and  ovate.  Thus  Roscoe's  capsule  was  six  inches 
long, and,  at  its  broadest  part,  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  whereas 
the  fruits  sent  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  are  about  five  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  diameter,  at  their  broadest 
part.  Roscoe  describes  the  bracts  on  his  plant  as  being  about 
seven  in  number,  but  those  on  the  most  perfect  fruit,  sent  by 
Mr.  Stutchbury,  are  twelve  in  number,  viz.,  seven  larger  ones, 
and  five  small  ones.  In  all  other  respects,  I  can  discover  no 
essential  difference  between  the  two  fruits:  in  coriaceous  texture» 
in  colour,  in  the  spottings,  in  the  columella,  in  the  arilled, 
angular,  brown,  and  aromatic  seeds,  they  appear  to  be  identical. 
The  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Stutchbury,  however,  in  addition  to  their 
aroma,  possess  that  fiery  taste  and  acridity  which  every  one  well 
knows  to  belong  to  grains  of  paradise,  but  which  is  not  alluded 
to  by  Roscoe. 


TBE  FSUXT  OF  AMOMUM  MEL£GUETA. 


AVi 


Fruit  of  Amomum  Melegueta  (Bosooe)  received  from  Mr^Stutchbarj. 
Natural  size. 
1.  Entire  fhiit,  preterred  wet.  s.  Traotverte  section  of  fruit 
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Haviog  Uins  satisfied  myself  that  the  plant  and  fruits  received 
from  Mr.  Stntcblnuy  belong  to  Rosqpe^s  Amomum  Melegueta^ 
whose  seeds  are  idetttical  with  the  Guinea  grains,  Melegueta 
pepper,  or  giavis  of  paradise  of  the  shops,  I  next  endeavoured 
to  determine  whether  Smith's  Amomum  Qrana  Paradisic  was  a 
distinct,  or  the  same  speeiea ;  and  for  that  purpose,  I  have  carefully 
compared  his  plant  and  fruits,  with  those  in  the  museum  of  the 
Pharmaceutic  A  ]L  Societt,  as  well  as  with  Roscoe*8  drawing 
and  description.  Sroitb*^B  phnt  is  without  flowers,  whilst  the 
PiiARUACEUTiCAL  SociilttV  ]^nt  IS  without  leaves :  the  com- 
parison was,  therefore,  iitteessftriiy  incomplete. 

The  rhizome  of  Smith's  plant,  agrees  with  that  of  the  plant  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society's  museum.  This  part  is  not  described 
by  Roscoe.  The  leaves  of  Smith's  plant  agree  in  all  essentials, 
with  those  of  Roscoe's  plant.  Sir  J.  E.  Smitii  describes  the 
leaves  of  l)is  plant  as  being  ^  lanceolate,  or  slightly  ovate,  with 
a  long  taper  point ;"  while  Roscoe  states  those  of  his  plant  to  be 
*'  narrow  lanceolate."  1\xe  flowers  of  Sir  J.  £.  Snikb'a  plant  are 
not  present ;  those  of  Roscoe's  plant  agree  with  tine  flowcfs  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society's  plant 

In  all  the  preceding  characters  the  three  pianlft  agree  very 
closely  ;  Gut  in  the  frmt  the  accordance  is  not  so  naaifest. 
The  diHerence  in  the  sise  of  the  capsules  is  verj  narked: 
Roscoe's  capsule  being  four  times,  while  the  fruits  n  the 
Pharmaceutical  SoctETt'a  Museum  are  more  than  tltoce  aad 
a  half  times  as  long  as  Smith's  specimen.  A  eoMnferable 
difference  is  also  perceived  in  the  breadth  of  the  fruits: 
Roscoe's  fruit  being  twice^  whHe  those  of  the  FHAAMitcsuriCAL 
Society  are  about  thrice  aad  a  half  the  diametcv  of  Snikh's 
plant.  It  must  be  r^en«bc»cdy  bawever,  Ihaft  the  frutt  of 
Smith's  plant  is  hard,  quite  dry ,. slumrcUcdly  and!  almat  fiily  years 
old  J  while  the  othef  iruits  are*  ^atc  fieslL  It  is  probieible, 
moreover,  that  the  PHARMACF.UTrcAi.  SociETT^sspecisaeva  may 
be  somewhat  swollen  by  th^  aqueous  Liquor  in.  which  they  are 
preserved.  Two  other  circdmstances  also  may  partly  account  for 
the  disparity  in  size  of  these  fruits :  Smith's  ({font  appeals  to 
have  been  a  small  one,,  the  stem  being  only  half  the  height  of 
taat  dttsevibed  by  Roaeoe ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  possible  that  the 
fruit  wia  sot  quite  ripe* when  gathered,  a  circumstance  which* 
might  aceeuat  fnrtbff  shnvifHed  condition  of  the  seeds. 

Sir  J.  Smith  states,  that  the.  capsale  of  A.  Qrana  Pmradisi  is 
**  rough,  wmk  lainaif  deciduous  bristly  hsffrs."  Roscoe  is  silent 
with  regatd  to  baiis;  and  I  can  perceive  none  in  the  specimens 
in  the  PHAnvACRrvic*L  Society's  Museum.  Does  this  arise 
from  the  latter  fruiu  being  more  mature  and  from  the  hairs 
having  in  coaveyance  fallen  off?     The  ribbed  character  of  the 
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firvit  m  Sir  J.  Smith's  speetmeD  was  probably  obtained  hj 
drying  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  represented  by  Roscoe^  nor  does  it 
exist  in  the  plump  specimena  belonging  to  the  Phabvaceutical 
Society.  The  bracts  are  said  by  Sir  J.  £«  Smithy  to  be 
numerous,  by  Roscoe,  to  be  about  seven.  In  the  P  harm  a* 
CEUTiCAL  Society's  plant,  they  are  about  twelve  in  number. 
In  the  latter  plant  as  well  as  in  Roseoe's  drawing,  the  cuspidate 
character  of  the  bract  is  very  marked,  in  Smith's  plant,  this  is 
not  obvious,  but  the  points  have  been  probably  broken  oflT,  as 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith  states  that  the  bracts  '^  have  a  short,  thick, 
dorsal  spine.'*  The  permanent  bracts  on  the  fruit-stalks  of  the 
fruit  sent  from  Demerara  by  Mr.  Stutchbury  are  somewhat  more 
acute  than  those  on  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  plant.  As  represented  in 
fig.  3,  these  bracts  appear  much  more  acute  than  they  really  are, 
in  consequence  of  being  curled  inwards  at  the  edges,  probably 
1^  the  action  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  preserved.  Oa 
spreading  them  open  and  placing  them  by  the  side  of  Sir  J.  £. 
Soiith's  plant,  the  real  difference  in  shape  is  not  very  great. 

The  seeds  of  the  fruits  in  the  Society's  collection  are  some* 
what  plumper  and  of  a  darker  brown  than  those  in  Smith's 
plant,  or  than  the  grains  of  paradise  of  commerce ;  but  I  ascribe 
these  peculiarities  to  the  seeds  not  having  been  dried.  In  their 
hot  and  fiery,  though  aromatic  flavour,  all  the  seeds  agree ; 
perhaps  those  received  from  Mr.  Stutchbury  have  more  arom» 
than  the  commercial  seeds. 

On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Smith's  Amomnm 
Grana  Paradisi  and  Roscoe's  Amomum  Melegueia  are  identical 
species.  Certainly,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  plants,  side 
by  side,  I  can  discover  no  sufficient  differences  between  them  to 
'warrant  the  statement  that  they  are  essentially  or  specifically  dis* 
tinct.  But  in  the  absence  of  flowers  in  the  plant  described  by 
Smith,  I  caunot  venture  to  affirm  the  identity  of  the  plants. 
Fmabwry  Square, 

ON  MARKING  INK, 
For  Marking  Linen,  <^,  wUhout  the  use  of  a  Mordant, 

BY  BUU    REDWOOD. 

The  practice  of  marking  linen  and  other  similar  fabrics  em- 
ployed as  wearing  apparel,  or  for  domestic  use,  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  silver,  commonly  called  Marking  Ink,  has  prevailed  for 
many  years,  and  has  now  become  almost  universal.  The  pre- 
paration first  introduced  for  this  purpose  consisted  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  thickened  with  gum  arabic  and  coloured  with^ 
sap  green  ;  but  in  using  this  solution  it  is  necessary  previously 
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to  apply  to  the  article  to  be  marked,  a  preparation  or  mordani, 
consisting  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  following  formula  has  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  kind  of  marking  ink :— > 
R.  Carbonate  of  Soda  iss. 
Distilled  Water  Jiv, 

Mix,  and  sign  **  The  prepcwcUion  or  Mordant*' 

R.  Nitrate  of  Silver  3j.  9g. 
Gum  Arabic  5ij> 
Sap  green  3j. 
DistUled  Water  f  ij. 

Mix,  and  sign  ^Tke  Ink.** 

The  ink  made  from  the  above,  or  a  similar  formula,"  which,  I 
believe,  almost  every  Druggist  through  the  country  has  been  ia 
the  habit  of  preparing  and  selling,  when  used  according  to  the 
usual  instructiotis,  produces  a  result  which  is  subject  to  no  ob« 
j^ection  that  does  not  equally  apply  to  any  other  marking  ink 
having  silver  as  its  basis. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  marking  ink  made  as 
above,  has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  kind  of  ink,  which  does  not  require  the  use  of  a 
mordant  or  preparation.  This  ink  appears  to  be  generally  pre> 
ferred  to  the  other ; — it  is  in  one  bottle,  which  occupies  but  little 
space,  and  its  use  is  considered  to  be  attended  with  less  trouble 
and  inconvenience  than  that  of  the  other. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  this  subject,  as  I 
was  desirous  of  introducing  a  good  formula  for  tnarking  ink  to 
be  used  without  a  mordarU  into  the  new  edition,  now  publishing, 
of  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopaia.  Several  formulae 
have  been  published  in  the  Journals,  for  the  preparation  of  this 
ink,  but  none  of  these  have  given  complete  satisfaction. 

The  following  appear  to  b^  the  principal  requisites  in  this 
kind  of  ink  : — 

1st.  That  it  shall  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and%orm  a  well 
defined  mark  witiiout  running  or  blotting.  i 

2nd.  That  it  shall  not  require  a  very  strong  or  long  continued 
heat  to  be  applied,  by  holding  the  article  that  has  been  written 
on  to  the  fire,  or  passing  a  hot  iron  oVer  it,  in  order  to  develope 
the  black  mark  required. 

3rd.  That  the  marks  produced  by  it,  when  developed  by  the 
application  of  heat,  or  by  exposure  to  light,  shall  be  perfectly 
black. 

4th.  That  it  shall  not  destroy  the  texture  of  even  the  finest 
cambric. 

After  several  experiments,  I  have  succeeded  in  making  .a 
marking  ink,  which  I  think  will  be  found  to  realize  all  the 
above  conditions; — it  is  thus  prepared: — 
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R.  Nitrate  of  SUver  Jj. 

Carbonate  of  Soda,  crystallized,  Jiss. 

Tartaric  Acid  3ij.  9ij. 

Strong  Liquor  Ammonise  f  Jij.  or  ^.  «. 

Archil  f  ^83. 

White  Sugar  3iv. 

Powdered  Gum  Arabic  3xij» 

Distilled  Water  q.  8. 
Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  carbonate  of  soda  separately 
in  distilled  water ;  mix  the  solutions ;  collect  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  filter  ;  introduce  the  washed  precipitate,  still  moist, 
into  a  Wed gewood*s- ware  mortar,  and  add  to  it  the  tartaric  acid,     . 
rubbing   them   together   until   effervescence  has  ceased ;    add  i  ^ 

liquor  amnwnim  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  tartrate  of        y 
silver;  then  mix  in  the  archil,  white  sugar,  and  powdered  gum  «.^^. 

arabic,  and  add  as  much  distilled  water,  if  required,  as  will 
make  f  Jvj.  of  the  mixture.  j 

It  will  be  observed  that  tho  essential  difference  between  this 
formula  and  those  which  have  been  already  published,  consists 
in  the  use  of  tartrate  of  silver,  instead  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

APPARATUS  FOR  a6mIN1STERING  THE  VAPOUR 
OF  ETHER. 

BT  UR.  OWEK,  OF  £XETER« 

The  multiplicity  of  the  contrivances  that  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Society,  and  noticed  in  its  Journal,  would  have  deterred  me 
from  offering  another  to  its  attention,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  of  the  four  essential  and  desirable  qualities, 
-efficiency J  simplicity^  cheapness,  and  portability^  the  first  only 
has  been  fully  attained  in  those  hitherto  described. 

The  instrument  I  have  invented,  obviously  excels  in  the  three 
last  mentioned  particulars,  while  in  testimony  to  its  efficiency,  it 
may  perhaps  be  enough  to  state,  that  it  produces  the  desired 
effect  in  as  short  a  time  as  any  I  have  read  of.  The  time  varies 
from  three-quarters  of  a  minute  to  fifteen  minutes. 


^2      APPARATUS  worn,  IlTHALUra  THB  VAPOVB  OV  V. 

It  is  made  of  Hn^  in  the  form  of  a  fnitnel,  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  having  a  very  finely  perforated  moveable  cover,  and 
furnished  with  a  short  open  fixed  tube  and  mouth-piece,  as  seen 
in  6g.  I. 

In  fig.  2,  it  is  represented  in  its  detached  parts,  and  in  section, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  internal  construction.  The 
short  stem  of  the  funnel  a  a,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  fits  tightly  into  the  cylinder  B,  and  is  closed  at  the 
bottom  by  a  disk  of  tin  soldered  into  it,  but  having  a  hole  througli 
it,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  flap 
of  vulcanised  Indian-rubber ;  this  allows  the  vapour  to  pass 
downwards,  but  not  to  return.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
cylinder  B,  is  in  like  manner  furnished  with  a  valve,  opening  ia 
the  same  direction.  When  the  parts  are  put  together,  and  a 
person  inhales  from  the  mouth-piece,  the  lungs  are  8up{died 
through  the  body  of  the  instrument,  the  lower  valve  b  b  closing, 
and  the  upper  one,  a  a,  opening  at  each  inspiration.  The  act  of 
exhalation,  on  the  other  hand,  closes  the  valve  a  a,  while  the 
vitiated  air  from  the  lungs  escapes  by  that  at  b  5,  instead  of 
passing  again  into  the  funnel. 

C  is  a  perforated  cap  to  protect  the  lower  valve.  The  mouth- 
piece is  of  tin,  lined  wfth  a  piece  of  patent  leather  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  may  be  curved,  to  suit  the 
external  form  of  the  mouth. 

I  would  remark,  that  at  first  I  was  not  careful  to  have  the 
valves  and  tube  wide  enough^  and  I  used  leather  flaps.  Since  I 
have  enlarged  the  passages,  employed  the  vulcanised  Indian^ 
rubber^  and  abandoned  the  fleiubie  tube,  I  have  had  ao  dis- 
appointment. 

The  instrument  is  charged  by  saturating  with  washed  ether,  a 
round  cake  of  sponge,  oiade  to  lie  upon  an  openly  perforated 
diaphragm  d  d^  and  large  enough  to  fill  entirely  the  space 
between  it  and  the  cover.  A  due  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is 
admitted  throiigh  the  cover,  and  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
vapour  of  ether,  in  its  passage  through  the  saturated  sponge. 
When  the  inhaler  is  done  with,  the  sponge  should  be  put  into  a 
four-ounce  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  that  the  remaining 
ether  may  be  preserved.  A  little  more  should  be  added,  when  it 
is  next  required  for  use. 

In  using  this  instrument,  one  hand  only  is  required  to  hold  it 
to  the  mouth,  and  at'the  commencement  of  the  inhalation*  air 
may  be  admitted  by  the  opening  in  the  tube  (ii,  fig.  1)  until  the 
patient  can  bear  the  full  power  of  the  vapour,  when  Uie  middle 
finger  should  stop  the  orifice. 

I  have  found  the  same  end  answered  without  this  aperture,' by 
leaving  the  nostrils  open  for  a  little  time  at  first,  but  in  i 
cases,  the  aperture  may  be  fouiid  preferable. 


AFTARATUS  FOB  nrHAUDTO  VTBSM. 

The  Chairman  having  left  the  chair,  Mr.  Bell,  before  the 
meeting  dispersed,  took  the  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the  ver- 
dict recently  given  against  Mr.  Hooper  (p.  436).  The  circiim« 
stances  of  the  case  having  been  stated,  aU  present  appeared  una- 
nimous in  the  opinion  that  the  verdict  was  a  very  severe  one. 

ORIOINAI.  AMD  BZTRAOTBD  ARTIOZA8. 


APPARATUS  FOR  INHAUNG  ETHEL 

DiTiuwo  the  past  fbontb  several  forms  of  apparatm  for  this 
purpose  have  been  introduced.  We  subjoin  tbe  fdUowi^g  illus- 
trations, in  order  to  make  our  series  complete. 

DR  SNOWS  APPARATUS.      . 


A,  Opening  of  pipe  at  which  the  air  enters.  Jf.  Month-piece.            ' 

B,  Termination  of  pipe  in  the  tin  box.  S.  TId  Teuel,  with  bottom  removed,  to 

C,  Point  at  which  U«  flexible  tabe  ia  re-  show  its  interior, 
movable  by  unscrewingr. 

It  oonsiflts  of  a  round  tin  box,  two  inches  deep,  and  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  tube  of  flexible  white  metal,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  coied  round  and  soldered  to  it.  There 
is  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  vessel,  at  its  centre,  tat  putting  m  the 
ether,  and  af^wards  attaching  the  flexible  tube  belooging  to  the  mouth- 
piece. In  the  interior  is  a  spirai  plate  of  isn^  soldered  to  the  ta^  and 
reaching  almost  to  touch  the  bottom.  When  used,  the  inhaler  is  to  be 
imt  in  a  hand-basin  of  water,  mixed  to  a  particular  temperature,  corres- 
fooding  to  the  proportion  of  vapour  that  the  opemtor  may  desire  to  give  ; 
-mad  the  caps  being  remoivad,  jmd  the  mouth^ieoe  attached,  when  the 
patient  begins  to  inhale,  the  air  gains  the  desired  temperature  in  passing 
through  ilie  metal  pipe ;  it  then  comes  upon  the  surface  of  the  ether, 
^here  it  winds  round  three  or  four  times  before  entering  the  tube  goiuff 
te  the  mouth-pieee,  thus  ensuring  its  fUH  Bataratkm,  and  pieserring  it  st 
4he  desired  temperature.  There  Is  no  valve,  or  any  etiier  ohstnietiaQ  te 
the  air,  till  it  reaches  the  mouth-piece,  which  is  of  the  kind  used  in  other 
inhalers,  and  contains  the  valves  necessary  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
^expired  air  into  the  apparatus. 
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By  a  remarkable  coincidence  we  find  that  an  instrument 
identical  in  principle  with  that  invented  by  Dr.  Snow,  was 
invented  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Jeflfery  as  an  inhaler.  The 
circumstance  reminds  us  of  the  case  of  the  new  planet,  in  whicli 
two  rival  discoverers  are  in  the  field. 

Mr.  JEFFEEY'S  APPAKATU& 


Kj2 


IKHALER  USED  AT  THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

This  resem- 
bles a  common 
tin  pot.  Fig.  1 . 
represents  the 
apparatus  ar- 
ranged fpr  use. 
Fig.  2.  is  an  in- 
ner vessel  re- 
presented iu 
section.  The  i 
sponge  wetted] 
with  ether  is ' 
placed  on  a  dia- 
phragm near 
the  top  through 
which  twotubes 
descend,  con- 
veying the  ether  vapour  with  air  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel* 
It  then  ascends  through  the  centre  tube  to  the  mouth-piece. 
The  arrows  denote  the  direction  of  the  current.  Air  is  ad* 
mitted  through  the  holes  in  the  top. 

We  have  received  a  very  simple  form  of  apparatus  from  Mr. 
Smee,  and  regret  that  it  arrived  too  late  for  a  cut  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  this  number.  It  consists  of  a  metal  mouth- 
piece, to  which  is  attached  a  receptacle,  resembling  a  stnall 
pouch,  of  the  same  material    into  which  the  sponge  containing 
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ether  is  placed.  The  whole  instrament,  at  first  sight,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  a  very  thick  mouth-piece.  It  requires  one  im- 
provement ;  namely--a  division,  so  placed,  as  to  prevent  the 
possibih'ty  of  the  liquid  ether  running  into  the  mouth. 

MB.  ALFRED  SBiEE'S  INHALER. 


a.  Hot  wftter  chamber. 

b.  Apertare  with  screw. 
d,  Apertare  to  admit  air  and  ether,  with 

a  tcrew  to  be  employed  when  the  inhaler 

it  not  in  use.  |        h.  Inspiratory  valre. 

The  arrows  show  the  current  of  air  when  the  instrument  is  in 
use.    The  instrument  is  made  of  tin  or  any  other  suitable  metal. 


c.  Ether  chamber. 
r.  Diaphracrm. 
/.  Mouthpiece. 
g.  Expiratory  valve. 


MR.  STARTIN'S  PNEUMATIC  INHALER. 


Fio.  1,  iNsriBAToa,  or 
moath-pieco,  with  brass 
sprinfT  for  compressing^  the 

nostrils. A ,    Expliatorjr 

valve.— J9,  Inspiratory  valve 
C,  C,  Flexible  tube. 

Fig.  3.  Tbk  Rkcbivbb. — 
A  fflass  vessel,  E,K.^F, 
Hot  or  cold  water.— G.  A 
fflass  or  metallic  tube  dip- 
ping  into  the  water.— A^,  Ex- 
tremity of  the  flexible  tube. 
Q,  Hollow  stand  containingr 
hot  water. 

Fio.  S.  Thb  Injbctob.— /, 
Reservoir  containing  ether, 
with  a  thin  flexible  metallic 
cover,  and  a  tabe,  AT,  de- 
scending: into  the  receiver. 

Fig.  4.  Thb  FumoAToa.— > 
To  be  SQbstitnted  for  the  In. 
Jector  in  certain  cases  when 
other  snbstances  ore  used 
instead  of  ether. 


ON  SYRUP  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON. 

Sir, — The  appearance  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmacnttkal 
Journal  of  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh, 
on  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron,  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  making 
amends  to  them  for  the  very  slight  allusion  to  their  process  which 
occurs  in  my  paper  on  the  subject  read  before  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

I  enthely  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  opening  sentences 
of  their  letter,  namely,  that  most  of  the  processes  for  making  this  syrup 
appear  unnecessarily  complicated,  a  fault  which  it  is  desirable  to  remedy, 
oecause,  for  obrious  reasons,  quick  manipulation  should  be  resorted  to, 

VOL.  VI.  2  E 
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aod  dilatorineas  and  |nrolixit^  carefolly  exduded,  and  in  proportion  a» 
lielt  that  the  eyil  existed*  did  I  see  occasion  to  snggest  a  change.  The 
formula  of  the  Edinbur^  College  (the  best  that  I  was  acquainted 
-with)  seemed  to  me  capable  of  improyement,  and  I  mistake  if  eren 
the  amended  one  of  Messrs.  Smith  cannot  be  adyantageously  mo* 
dified :  for  example : — 

Take  of  Solution  of  iodide  of  iron  • 

(30  grains  in  a  fluid  drachm)  ^ 

Sugar  coacsely  powdered  ^xtj. 

Biidlled  wateE^  9.  a. 
Add  the  sofaitkm  to  the  sugar  in  a  graduated  bottle,  make  up  with 
water  to  fifteen  ounces,  and  dissolve  with  a  gentle  heat ;  this  would 
supersede  the  necestttr  of  washing  a  filter,  which  must  contain  de- 
composed iodide  ;  licUe,  if  the  operator  has  been  quidc,  more,  if  he 
has  oeen  slow,  and  sufficient  in  the  latter  case  to  colour  and  dete- 
riorate the  product.  It  would  also  remove  an  adventitious  source  of 
mischief  depending  on  the  use  of  rusty  filings,  the  oxide  retarding 
filtration  by  stopping  the  pores  of  the  filter. 

But  the  difference,  and  Uie  only  difference  worth  insisting  on  be- 
tween my  plan  and  that  followed  by  others,  is,  that  I  use  a  eold 
solution,  which  decomposes  slowly,  and  dio  not  apply  heat  after  mix- 
ture with  the  sugar,  and  they  employ  a  hot  soludon, 'which  agreeably 
to  the  L testimony  of  Messrs.  Smith  decomposes  with  amazing  ra- 

Sidity,  and  do  apply  heat  after  mixture  with  the  sugar ;  the  minor 
etails  are  of  trifling  importance — ^perhaps  from  habit  I  prefer  them  ib 
I  have  recommended,  and  yet  I  tnink  there  is  an  ar^ment  in  tbdr 
favour  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  sugar  changes  its  properties  by 
prolonged  exposure  to  iodide  of  iron  at  elevated  temperatures ;  by 
this  substitution  of  cold  for  hot  liquor,  it  appears  to  me,  that  h^ur 
and  the  chances  of  failure  are  diminished,  and  as  the  name  of  Smith 
stands  associated  with  several  useful  contributions  to  practical  phar- 
macy it  will  be  acceptable  to  have  t}ieir  opinion  ob  the  8ul]rject,  uid  to 
learn  from  them  whether,  in  their  estimation,  the  alteration  I  have 
suggested  would  not  be  attended  with  advantage. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  very  good  syrup  can  be  made  according 
to  old  methods — this  I  conceded  in  the  first  paragraph  of  my  paper 
before  alluded  to,  and  if  every  one  were  expert  at  his  calling,  obser- 
vation would  be  superfluous ;  unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  \h» 
case,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tax  simplicity  to  too  great  an  extent. 
Neutral  solution  of  Iodide  of  Iron  is  blue-green.  This  is  the  colour 
of  a  syrup  made  after  my  process ;  yellowish-green,  yellow,  and  brown 
appearances  indicate  degrees  of  decomposition,  and  corresponding 
imperfection  in  formula  which  are  attended  with  their  production. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Porbnan  Street,  Portman  Square. 

Walter  Heminowat. 

*  Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  I  do  not  impose  on  the  operator  the  extra 
trouble  of  making  a  solution  ;  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  dispensary  such 
a  preparation  is  already  required,  and  the  proportion  of  one  part  in  two  ia 
well  adi^ted  tot  practical  purposes. 
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NOTE  FROM  MESSRS  SMITH. 

(Having  been  kindly  faroared  by  the  Editor  of  the  PharmaeeutieaiJourml 
with  a  proof  of  Mr.  Hemingway's  paper,  having  reference  to  our  process  for 
preparing  Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron,  we  beg  briefly  to  explain  our  reasons  for 
still  holding  our  own  views  on  the  subject.  The  main  objection  to  these  ii» 
that  by  heat  the  sugar  is  decomposed.  In  &ct,  we  believe  such  a  change  as 
little  liable  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  the  process  suggested  by  us,  as  in  the 
other  proposed  to  be  substituted.  The  chief  basis  of  this  belief  lies  in  abso- 
lute and  practical  experience ;  but  we  shall  also  observe,  that  good  reasons 
may  be  assigned  in  support  of  our  plan. 

We  have  always  thought  it  almost  wholly  unnecessary  to  find  whether  any 
change  is  produced  upon  the  sugar  iu  the  syrup  when  made  by  our  process. 
However  interesting  this  question  may  be  in  a  chemical  view,  to  the  Phar- 
maceutist it  is  altogether  unimportant  practically.  The  only  point  for  con- 
sideration of  any  real  moment  is-- Does  the  process  ftilfil  the  end  for  which 
it  was  introduced  t  That  our  formula  does  so,  perhaps  even  better  than  was 
at  first  anticipated,  we  repeat  that  we  can,  from  long  trials,  fully  affirm. 

The  proportions  of  about  four  parts  of  cold  toattr  to  one  of  iodine  has  been 
purposely  fixed,  so  as  to  produce  a  degree  of  heat  not  much  short  of  ebul- 
lition :  thus  saving  time,  and  rendering  a  much  shorter  application  of  heat 
necessary.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  decomposition  does  not  take 
place  at  this  stage  of  the  process.  This  is  prevented  by  the  excess  of  iron. 
At  the  very  period  of  the  process  when  this  can  occur,  it  is  prevented  by  the 
preservatire  saccharine  mass  into  which  the  solution  is  directly  filtered.) 

T.  AND  H.  SMITH. 


SYRUP  OF  POPPIES. 

BmOHTOH,  Feb.  9,  1847,  49,  Cfrand  Parade. 

Dear  Sir, — I  believe  it  is  the  prevailiog  opinion  that  the  compilers 
of  the  last  Pharmacopoeia,  in  directing  a  certain  weight  of  the  capsules 
to  he.  used,  in  the  formula  for  syrupus  papaveris,  have  made  an  unin- 
tentional omission,  as  all  preceding  editions  have  ordered  the  capsules 
to  be  weighed  without  the  seeds,  and  J  cannot  suppose  the  College 
would  sanction  the  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  syrup  to  nearly 
one  half  without  assigning  some  reason  for  so  doing.  I  fina  the  majo- 
rity of  our  brethren  ikLopt  the  formula  of  18S1:— 

R  Papaveris  capsularum  exsiccatarum  et  eontosarum,  demptis  semmibust 
uncias  qaatuor  decim;  sacchari  purificati  librae  duas,  aqua  ferventis, 
coogios  duos  cum  semisse. 

And  if  Toar  correspondent,  signed  B.  M.  P.  S.,  will  try  the  admira- 
ble raethoa  of  making  the  syrup  recommended  by  Mr.  Southall,  and 
to  which  yoi:^  correspondent  refers,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  fulfil  the 
intention  of  the  College,  and  be  well  pleased  with  the  result. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  oxymel  sciUc  diSen  so  much  in 
2s3 
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appearance,  frequently  causing  alarm  in  the  minds  of  patients.  I 
think  this  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  use  of  had  or  undarified 
honey,  for  hj  employing  good  honej  well  clarified,  and  preparing 
the  oxymel  in  a  water-haUi,  an  article  is  obtained  much  finer  in 
fiaYour,  and  more  uniform  in  colour.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of 
oxymel  sciUae  from  a  highly  respectable  retail  house,  whicn  deposited 
one-eighth  of  impurities  on  being  allowed  to  stand  a  week;  which 
shows  that  it  is  a  false  economy  to  use  bad  honey. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

James  Thomas  Gwatkik. 

TINCTURE  OF  HOPS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  '' ;PHAaMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL." 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  to  your  notice  an  economical  plan  I  hare 
adopted  in  making  Tincture  of  Hop,  and  which  I  think  might  be 
employed  with  advantage  for  other  tinctures,  the  ingredients  of  which 
•are  bulky.  The  hops,  enclosed  in  a  calico  bag  (as  described  by  Dr. 
Burton,  whose  method  of  making  tinctures  has  been  described  in  the 
Phannaceitiical  Journal)  and  moderately  compressed,  are  placed  in  a 
covered  shop  jar,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  proof  spirit  added 
which  will  be  found  sufiicient  to  cover  tne  baff.  By  placing  a  piece  of 
tin-foil  over  the  top,  providing  the  lid  fit  tolerably  tight,  evaporation 
uill  be  prevented.  After  having  been  macerated  the  usual  time  the 
clear  tincture  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the  bag,  with  its  contents, 
transferred  to  the  press.  Prom  Jxx.  spt,  and  fiij.  hops  (in  whidi 
quantity  I  have  made  the  experiment)  i  obtained,  by  using  instead  of 
a  press,  an  ordinary  lemon-squeezer,  ^xiv.  of  tincture,  the  remaining  §y]. 
being  absorbed  by  the  hops.  I  then  pour  six  ounces  of  water  over  the 
bag  and  press  out  the  same  quantity,  which,  presuming  the  tincture 
and  water  to  have  been  equally  mixed,  will,  of  course,  contain  $y.  of 
the  former.  Six  ounces  of  water  are  again  added  to  the  hop,  and 
pressure  employed  as  before.  We  have  now  ^xij.  of  liquid  containing 
^ivss.  tinct.  of  hops,  and  ^vijss.  water,  the  exact  quantity  required  for 
reducing  ^xijss.  spt.  rect.  to  txx  proof,  which  may  be  employed  imme- 
diately for  the  next  ^iij.  of  hops  or  placed  on  one  side,  properly 


labelled,  till  wanted. 


I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

William  Coates. 


Wakefield,  Fe6. 17, 1847.   

ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  BICARBONATE  OF  LIME 
IN  SPRING  WATERS. 

BY  ISAIAH    DECK,  LEAMIK6T0N. 

For  more  than  two  years  I  have  used  ^he  etherial  tincture  of 
madder-root  as  a  ready  method  of  determining  the  comparative 
proportion  o'f  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  waters,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  me  for  examination.  When  a  few  drops  are  added 
to  waters,  containing  a  minute  trace  of  the  above  ealt,  the  rich 
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red  colour  of.  the  tincture  ig  changed  to  an  orangCi  varying  in 
intensity  with  the  quantity  of  bicarbonate  present^  whereas  id 
distilled  water  it  becomes  colourless. 

I  find  also  that  it  is  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  feruginous  matter,  than  the  alcoholic 
tincture  of  logwood,  recommended  by  M.  Dupasquier,*  while 
the  facility  with  which  this  is  made  obviates  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  fresh  cut  logwood,  which  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
paration of  his  test. 

USE  OF  SUGAR  IN  BRBWEEIES  AND  DISTILLERIES. 

Wb  bare  received  a  copy  of  the  report  made  by  tbe  Board  of  Excise  to  th« 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  tbe  comparatite  Talue  of  grain  and  angar  in  breir* 
ing  and  distilling,  and  its  results  quite  confirm  our  anticipations.  Before 
tbe  select  committee  of  1831,  **  on  tlie  use  of  molasses,"  various  estimates 
were  made  of  tbe  weight  of  sugar  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  malt  in  brewing. 
Of  course  they  varied  mucb»  according  to  tbe  allowance  made  for  the  quality 
of  the  grain  and  the  skill  of  the  brewer — tbe  lowest  l>eing  1731b.  of  sugar  to 
tbe  quarter  of  malt,  and  the  highest  2261b.  The  average  is  199} lb.  It  is  a 
general  opinion,  that  **  the  saccharine  produce  of  barley  baa  been  increased 
of  late  years  bv  tbe  cultivation  of  a  superior  description  of  grain,  and  by 
improved  modes  of  working  in  breweries;"  and  tbe  mean  (f OOlb.  to  tbe 
quarter)  adopted  in  the  bill  brought  in  the  other  day  by  tbe  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  safe  one  for  the  average  of  years. 
The  most  common  estimate  is  that  180  pounds  of  sugar  is  equal  to  a  quarter 
of  malt ;  but  the  experiments  recently  made  fix  it  very  near  the  average 
struck  in  1831 ;  and  this  seems  by  far  the  most  likely  to  be  correct.  By 
tbe  52d  George  III.,  c.  3,  it  is  assumed,  as  to  distilleries,  that  a  hundred- 
weight of  sugar  will  yield,  upon  an  average,  about  11^  gallons  of  proof 
spirit.  The  evidence  before  the  committee  of  1831  conducts  as  to  the  same 
conclusion.  And  the  experiments  now  made  quite  confirm  it.  The  value 
of  molasses  in  brewing  has  now  been  tried  by  only  two  experiments  ;  and 
the  general  conclusion  is  that  about  300ib.  of  molasses  will  yield  the  same 
quantity  of  beer  of  a  given  strength  as  a  quarter  of  malt.  The  question  of 
comparative  valne  must  remain  in  some  degree  undecided  until  it  shall  be 
ascertained,  in  practice,  whether  the  beer  brewed  from  the  former  necessarily 
retains  any  pecnliar  flavour.  In  distilling,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  a 
hundred  weight  of  good  molasses  will  yield  eight  gallons  of  proof  spirit 
The  average  of  ten  experiments  by  tbe  Excise  gives  about  seven  and 
one-third  gallons.  But,  if  we  allow  for  the  different  results  invariably 
obtained  in  fermenting  large  and  small  quantities  of  wash,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  here  the  common  estimate  is  more  likely  to  be  found  correct  in  prac- 
tice. The  Commissioners,  however,  seem  inclined  to  adopt  the  minimum  of 
7i  gallons ;  and,  assuming  that  tbe  quarter  of  malt  yields  18  gallons,  would 
fix  ita  equivalent  in  molasses  at  2781b.  To  apply  these  calculations  to  the 
present  sUte  of  tbe  markets  for  grain  and  suaar — First,  as  to  the  distiller. 
The  London  average  price  of  barley,  by  Friday's  Gaaitte,  was  68«.  3d.  per 
quarter.  Its  price  has  since  receded  from  2a.  to  5s.  per  quarter  in  all  tbe 
principal  markets  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  cannot,  for  practical  purposest 
now  be  taken  at  more  than  b6s,,  if  so  much.  Admitting*  then,  that  a  quarter 
of  barley  will  yield  20  gallons  of  proof  spirit  (a  full  estimate),  one  gallon  so 
obtained  will  cost  about  U.  94<2.  The  average  price  of  West  India  sugar, 
- 

*  Pharmaeeutkal  Journal^  vol.  vij  pi.  280. 
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ivty  paid,  wai,  last  veek,  about  5S«.  6^.  per  knndredweiglit.  If  o 
dradireight  Tields  11}  piltoos  of  spirit,  a  gaHon  of  each  spirit  wiU  eotfc  i 
4t.  7d.  And  the  avenige  price  of  molauet,  at  tbe  same  time,  being  aboat 
tSs.  6dL  per  hundredireight,  it  follows  that  if  that  quantity  yields  eight  gal- 
lons of  spirit,  the  cost  per  gallon  will  be  about  St.  6d.  Bnt  the  use  of 
molasses  is  not  yet  permitted.  It  follows  that  tbe  distiller  has  no  tndnee- 
ment,  at  present  priees,  to  substitute  sugar  for  grain.  As  to  the  hrewfr,  tke 
TqM>rt  before  us  states  the  relative  values  of  sugar  and  malt  for  brewing,  in 
reference  to  every  price  of  the  latter,  from  50s.  to  90s.  per  quarter.  Taking 
the  present  price  of  malt  at  80».  per  quarter,  if  its  equivalent  in  sugar  be 
2001b.,  the  value  of  a  hundredweight  of  sugar  to  the  brewer  will  be  44a.  9d, ; 
and  if  the  equivalent  be  ISOlb.,  as  is  more  commonly  supposed,  the  relative 
▼alue  of  the  sugar  will  be  49s.  9<L  We  have  seen  that  the  average  price  of 
West  India  sugar  is  now  59s,  6d.  Some  sugars  are  quoted  much  lower,  bat 
no  large  quantity  could  be  bought  for  a  new  purpose  at  a  less  price  than  that 
rttated.  At  present  therefore,  there  is  little,  if  any,  inducement,  even  for  the 
brewer,  to  substitute  sugar  for  malt.  The  free  use  of  molssses  in  breweriei» 
under  Che  present  duties,  would  undoubtedly  yield  a  profit,  assuming  that  ill 
flavour  did  not  reduce  the  value  of  the  beer.  But  this  arises  from  the  dutj 
on  molasses  being  lower  in  proportion  to  its  brewing  value  than  the  dn^ 
upon  either  sugar  or  malt.  The  abandonment  of  malt  from  molasses  would 
therefore  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue. — Ohbe. 


X>N  THE  CHANGES  EFFECTED  IN  CELLULOSE  BY  SULPHURIC 

ACID, 

iComfersion  of  CoUom  into  Starch,) 

AND  ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  IODIDE  OF  STARCH. 

BY  H.  SCUACHT. 

In  order  to  observe  the  blue  colouration  of  cellulose  by  iodine,  afler  tbe 
-application  of  sulphuric  acid,  an  extremely  thin  segment  of  some  vegetable 
part  is  to  be  placed  on  the  object  bearer  of  the  microscope,  and  touched  widi 
a  solution  of  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassiums  Tbe  nnabsorbed  solutionis 
then  to  be  removed  by  a  hair  pencil,  and  one  or  two  drops  of  sniphuric  acid 
(composed  of  four  parts  rectified  sniphuric  acid  and  one  part  water)  are  lo  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  to  the  object,  which  is  to  be  immediately 
placed  under  tbe  microscope.  The  cellular  texture,  which  appeared  browm 
mnder  the  sole  influence  of  iodine,  becomes  now,  upon  tbe  addition  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  bine  ;  whilst  the  contents  of  the  cells  remain  brown. 

Mulder  tried  to  form  starch  out  of  cotton  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid* 
Irat  afler  removing  the  acid,  he  always  obtained  a  substance  which  no  kmger 
became  blue  by  means  of  tincture  of  iodine.  He  accounted  for  this  by  sup- 
posing that  the  half  equivalent  of  water  which  tbe  cellulose  must  yield  up  la 
order  to  become  starch  is  again  absorbed  on  the  addition  of  water.  Schaebt, 
on  repeating  these  experiments,  obtained  a  substance  which  did  not  become 
blue  by  tincture  of  iodine,  but  did  by  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium.  To 
obtain  tbis  sabstance,  twenty  grains  of  cotton  were  triturated  ia  a  porcdain 
mortar,  with  six  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the  above-mentioned  strength. 
In  one  minute  an  almost  colourless  viscid  magma  was  formed.  This  ia  fifieea 
minutes  had  became  thick  like  syrup.  Upon  the  addition  of  either  alcohol 
or  water,  a  flaky  gelatinous  mass  was  precipitated,  which  assumed  a  dark 
bine  colour  on  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine.  The  arid  mixture,  witih- 
OQt  the  addition  of  water,  being  precipitated  by  absolute  akobol  and  wsehei, 
or  saturated  with  caustic  soda  and  washed,  left  a  substance  behind,  which 
became  blue  by  tincture  of  iodine,  even  .when  the  acid  had  been  simply 
washed  out  by  water.    The  filtered  liquid  contained  only  a  trace  of  dextrin* 
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«id  M>  nigsr.  TiM  washed  .pncipiUte  neitker  dittolved  aor  twdled  op  {a 
boBiiif  water ;  the  liquid  became  yeUow  by  iodine.  Under  the  microeeopa 
the  pKcipitate  had  a  graDidar  geiatinoua  appearance.  Neither  nitric  nor 
muriatic  add  effected  any  change  in  it ;  ooacentrated  sulphnric  acid  disaolred 
it»  at  did  alio  a  lolation  of  canatic  aoda.  On  being  dried,  the  man  hecaoM 
yellow,  like  horn,  8w«Ued  op  in  water,  and  waa  ralonrvd  Tiolet  bine  by  a 
Miniiott  of  iodine. 

The  Mtbstance  thus  obtained,  is  without  doubt  dosely  allied  to  amylum, 
•ad  aince  a  similar  body  can  be  obtained  from  starch,  it  is  to  be  presamedt 
that  by  the  metamorphosis  of  cellulose,  the  peculiar  formation  of  starch  Is 
already  exceeded.  By  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for  a  shorter  period, 
the  same  substance  was  always  obtained,  bnt  mixed  with  ludecomposed 
cotton :  by  a  more  prolonged  acUoo  (e.  g,  for  about  four  hours),  a  substance 
was  fonned  which  resembled  the  amyloid  of  ScUdden.  After  eight  hours 
eontinned  action  of  the  acid,  scaredy  any  flakes  of  amyloid  were  precipitated 
on  the  addition  of  water :  the  filtered  fluid  contained  much  dextrin  and  very 
little  sugar.  When  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  applied  to  cotton,  the 
mass  assumed  a  brownish  colour,  and  became  a  thin  liquid  in  half  » minute, 
but  it  was  very  slightly  made  cloudy  by  water,  and  was  not  coloured  blue 
by  a  solution  of  ic^ine.  The  presence  of  inulia  among  the  products  result- 
lug  from  the  metamorphosis  of  cellulose  was  not  obserred. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  add  upon  arrow-root  produces  a  viscid  mucus, 
which  becomes  thinner  by  trituration ;  precipitating  in  about  twenty- fire 
minutes  after  the  addition  of  water,  a  substance  which  becomes  blue  by  a 
aolution  of  iodine,  and  is  in  general  analogous  to  the  starchy  substance  ob- 
tained from  cotton.  After  eight  hoars'  exposure  of  starch  to  the  acid,  the 
products  were  similar  to  those  of  cotton.  The  amylum,  however,  yielded 
more  sugar,  whilst  the  cotton  yielded  more  dextrin  and  little  sugar. 

As  the  blue  colouration  of  starch  by  iodine  cannot  depend  merdy  on  a 
fine  division  of  the  same,  it  must  necessarily  depend  upon  a  chemical  com- 
bination, which  supposition  is  still  more  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  iodide 
of  starch  is  insoluble  in  acids.  If  common  starch  be  brought  in  contact 
with  a  small  quantity  of  a  mineral  acid,  or  with  caustic  soda  ley,  and  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  it  soon  appears  to  be  quite  dissolved,  mem- 
branes and  all.  If,  however,  dry  iodide  of  starch  be  mixed  with  sulphuric 
add,  and  examined  in  the  same  way,  it  remains  unaltered  even  after  tweaty- 
four  hours ;  the  same  is  the  case  when  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  employed. 
When  treated  with  pure  muriatic  acid  of  1.95  specific  weight,  the  globules, 
which  were  at  first  dark-coloured,  liecame  lighter,  and  swelled  up  to  almost 
six  times  their  original  volume.  Ultimately  they  became  colourless,  and 
covered  with  crystals  of  iodic  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  acetate  of 
morphia.  Caustic  soda  ley  deprives  the  iodide  of  starch  of  iodine,  and  then 
decomposes  it  If  arrowroot  be  heated  with  water  and  excess  of  iodine,  the 
iodide  of  starch  does  not  dissolve,  even  after  many  hours  of  continued  boil- 
ing ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  iodine  has  evaporated,  that  it  swells  up  and 
undergoes  the  usual  metamorphoses. 

Wackenroder  observes,  with  regard  to  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  the 
starchy  substance  obtained  by  Scbacht  is  analogous  to  the  amylum,  which 
is  sometimes  predpiuted  in  the  analysis  of  plants.  This  is  only  faintly 
coloured  blue  by  iodine,  and  sometimes  not  until  concentrated  nitric  acid  or 
sulphuric  acid  have  been  added.  The  reason  is,  that  the  iodine,  instead  of 
combining  with  the  starch,  acts  upon  other  organic  substances,  particularly 
apon  tannic  acid,  and  can  only  be  made  free  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  ado* 
If  an  infusion  of  galls  be  added  to  iodide  of  starch  the  colour  disappean 
entirely,  but  reappears  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.  If,  however,  the 
acid  contain  nitrous  acid  the  liquid  does  not  become  clear ;  for  either  the 
iodine  becomes  ozydized,  or  the  starch  is  destroyed. 
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In  order  to  separate  the  iodine  from  iodides  or  bydriodic  aeid,  Wackea* 
roder  recommenda  nitric  acid,  or  even  nitroso-nitric  acid,  if  it  be  not  em* 
ployed  in  too  great  quantities.  When  the  so-calied  white  iodide  of  starch  is 
mixed  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  rather  intensely  blue ;  bnl 
when  yellow  or  bluish  nitrons  acid  is  employed,  the  colour  is  hardly  Tiolet* 
Chloride  of  iron  effects  the  reduction  of  the  iodine  bat  slowly,  though 
safely,  since  an  excess  does  not  act  injuriously.  Chlorine  and  bromine  easily 
produce  the  yellow  colouration,  but  destroy  it  as  easily  again.  Also  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  precipitates  the  iodine  easily  out  of  iodides  and 
bydriodic  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  reduces  it  with  facility  out  of  iodic  acidy 
but  changes  it  Tery  soon  into  hydriodic  acid.  The  blue  iodide  of  sUrch* 
which  is  easily  decolorized  by  sulphuric  acid,  has  its  colour  easily  restored 
by  a  •sufficient  addition  of  nitric  acid.  In  general,  in  testing  with  iodine  for 
starch,  sulphuric  acid  desenres  the  preference  of  all  quoted  reagents  ;  and  in 
testing  with  starch,  for  iodine,  nitric  acid  is  the  most  suitable. — I%uiiuteeu» 
H$cke$  Central  BlaU,  No.  54,  1846. 


ON  PATCHOULL 


This  herb  is  deriyed  from  a  labiate  plant^  the  PleetranthMM  graveolnu  of 
R.  Brown.  It  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  idand  of  Bourbon,  from 
which  latter  place  it  is  chiefly  imported  into  France.  As  found  in 
commerce,  it  is  usually  cut  up,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with  other  inodorous 
leaves.  It  is  used  in  France,  chiefly  by  perfiimers,  and  possesses  the  re- 
markable quality  of  smelling  much  moro  strongly  in  dry,  than  in  damp 
places.  If  distilled  with  water,  we  obtain  about  two  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil,  which  is  less  fluid  than  oil  of  lemons,  and  has  the  consistency  of  olive 
oil.  It  is  yellowish  green,  has  neither  a  burning  nor  astringent  taste,  and 
possesses  the  same  smell  as  the  herb.  It  is  almost  as  heavy  as  water,  so 
that  it  sinks  but  little  in  this  liquid.  Besides  the  volatile  oil,  this  herb 
contains,  according  to  Stan.  Martin,  also  a  resinous  green  substance  (the 
smell  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  vegetable)  tannic  acid,  and  an 
extractive  matter,  y liich  dissolves  in  watef  (Btdktin  General  de  Tkera" 
peutique,  xxxi.,  p.  40,  41 ). 

According  to  Martins,  patehtmli  is  imported  into  England  from  Hindostaa 
and  Bengal,  where  it  is  known  as  puch&  pat  The  plant  was  brought  about 
ten  years  ago  from  Fenang,  into  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  but  had 
not  yet  bloomed  (April,  1841 ).  It  is  brought  by  Mogul  merchants  to  the 
£fl«t  Indies,  where  it  is  partly  employed  as  a  perfume,  and  partly  smoked 
as  tobacco.  The  Arabs  use  it  in  great  quantities,  and  they  fill  their  mat- 
trasses  and  pillows  with  it,  to  protect  themselves  against  infection,  and  to 
prolong  life.  The  plant  in  the  Calcutta  garden  is  two  to  three  feet  high, 
the  branches  are  obtusely  four-cornered,  the  leaves  juicy,  somewhat  fleshy, 
and  covered,  especially  on  the  inferior  surface,  with  a  soft,  pallid  pubes- 
cence. The  leaves  are  opposite,  petided,  ovate,  obtuse,  grossly  and  obtusd  j 
lobato-crenate,  two  to  four  inches  long,  the  lowermost  on  the  branchei 
■ubcordate ;  all  the  others  are  cuneate  and  entiro  on  the  base ;  the  upper 
surface  is  slightly  rugose,  the  under  surface  pallid,  and  with  very  thick  ribs. 
K.  de  Hiigel  says,  he  has  found  the  pUint  near  Canton,  growing  wild.  The 
dried  tops,  as  met  with  in  English  commerce,  are  afoot  or  more  long,  the 
larger  stalks  are  cylindrical  and  ligneous,  the  smaller  ones  indistinctly 
quadrangular.  The  smell  of  the  dried  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  Cheno* 
podium  anihdmmthicum^  the  taste  weak.— ^im.  der  Ckemie  u.  Pkarm.,  IvlL 

[At  p.  80,  vol.  iv.  of  the  Phjlemaceutical  Journal  will  be  found  a  more 

extended  account  of  PatchouU.— Ejd.  PK  JotamaL} 
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ON  THB  NICKELS  MET  WITH  IN  COMMERCE. 

BT  J.  8.  Z.A88JLIONX. 

Thb  increased  demand  fori  metallic  nickel  now  so  extennrely  naed  in 
the  arts,  has  caused  the  separation  of  this  metal  to  be  condocted  on  & 
mnch  larger  scale  than  heretofore.  France  receives  a  considerable  quantit j 
of  niclcel  from  noghbouring  oonntries,  which  is  imported  in  the  form  of 
fmall  parallelopip^les,  more  or  less  regular,  and  rarying  in  colour  from 
gray  to  black.  A  French  metallurgist  having  found  these  different 
Tarieties  to  a£fbrd  different  results  on  analysis.  I  was  consulted  with  the 
Tiew  of  ascertaining  the  relative  qnaUties  of  the  specimens  known  in  com* 
mercc  under  particular  denominations. 

The  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  three  specimens  of  nickel,  sold  to 
the  metallurgists  as  pure,  shows  how  important  it  is  to  determine  the 
Talue  of  the  respective  specimens  before  using  them  for  any  articles  of 
manufacture.  My  object  in  publishing  this  notice  is  to  put  the  metalior- 
gists  on  their  guard  against  tne  impurities  which  exist  in  this  product,  and 
which  may  more  or  less  affect  their  interests. 

Two  very  impure  specimens  of  this  metal,  under  the  name  of  German 
Ifichel,  were  submitted  to  me  for  analysis,  which  gave  the  following 
results  : — 

Cferman  Nickel,  No.  I. 

Nickel 56.25 

Copper ; 27.50 

Iron 12.55 

Siliceous  residue 8,70 

100.00 

German  Nickel,  No,  2. 

Nkskel 54.6 

Copper  dO.l 

Iron 11.3 

Traces  of  Arsenic 0.0 

Siliceous  residue  4.0 

100.0 
A  specimen  of  nickel,  said  to  have  been  made  in  England*,  was  also 
snbmitted  to  me  which  gave  the  following  results  :— 

Engtith  Nickel. 

Nickel  73.3 

Cobalt 22.1 

Iron 1.6 

Trace  of  Copper  0.0 

Alumina 2.5 

Silica 0.5 

100.0 

The  results  of  these  analyses  show  how  widely  different  specimens  of 
commercial  nickel  vary  in  composition,  and  how  important  it  is  in  every 
case  to  determine  their  value  by  analysis. — Journal  de  Ckemie  M6dieaU. 

*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Potteries,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nickd 
if  lepanted  fixun  the  xaffre  used  in  making  the  cobalt  blues.— Ed.  Ph.  J. 
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THE  PRECIPITATION  OF  IRON,  MANGANESE,  AND  NICKEL 
IN  THE  METALLIC  STATE,  BY  MEANS  OP  ZINC. 

BT  M,  FOUXABBDB. 

Is  efxaminiag  the  •ctiodi  of  sine  on  the  aohttions  of  penahB  of  irao,  I 
kave  remftrt»i  that  the  pheDDmenon  of  reduction,  with  the  duengagemeDt 
of  hydrogeo,  which  takes  place  in  much  cases,  does  not  commenoe  until  the 
sarfiaoe  of  the  zinc  has  changed  ccdoor,  and  acquired  a  much  darker  shade 
than  is  natural  to  it ;  which  oolonr  passes  to  &at  of  ochre  when  die  ziae 
is  exposed  to  the  air.  Haying  farther  remarked,  that  pure  sine,  whieh» 
as  Pourcroj  has  shown,  does  not  decompose  water  under  the  influence  of 
sulphuric  add,  does,  in  this  case,  eflfect  decomposition,  and  that  the  reactioii 
does  not  take  place  until  the  aforesaid  colouration  of  the  zinc  has  hecome 
manifest,  I  was  naturally  led  to  think  that  this  disengagement  of  hjrdrogen, 
this  decomposition  of  water,  might  not  be  caused  by  the  oxidatioa  of 
zinc,  but  by  the  oxidation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  antagonism  of  iron  and  zinc,  in  contact  with  a  limited 
quantity  of  oxygen,  or  from  any  other  cause,  is  removed  firom  soiution^ 
and  forms  an  element  of  the  pile  which  induces  the  reaction. 

And  this  manner  of  viewing  it,  appeared  to  me  the  most  reasonable, 
because,  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  any  other  manner,  it  wovdd 
be  necessary  to  yiolate  a  fundamental  principle  of  chemistry,  which 
recognises  a  uniform  relation  between  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and  that  of 
the  acid,  in  salts  of  the  same  species,  whatever  may  be  the  oxide,  or  its 
degree  of  oxidation. 

Having  also  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  change  of  colour  in 
the  zinc,  and  the  deposit  which  forms  on  its  surface,  becomes  as  much  more 
apparent,  and  the  disengngement  of  hydrogen  as  much  less  rapid,  as  the 
ferric  solution  is  more  concentrated,  I  was  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
affinity  of  the  salt  in  solution,  for  water,  might  in  some  instances,  counter- 
balance the  tendency  of  the  solution  to  undergo  decomposition;  as  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  of  certain  degrees  of  conoentratioxL 
And  I  therefore  inferred,  that  by  varying  the  experiments,  I  might  possibly 
arrive  at  more  conclusive  results. 

On  treating  very  concentrated  solutions  of  sesquioxide  salts,  with 
common  or  distilled  zinc,  I  readily  perceived  that  while  the  salt  was  brought 
to  the  minimum  of  oxidation,  there  was  always  a  cQrtaiii  quantity  of  iron 
reduced  to  the  state  of  brilliant  scales,  which  did  not  oxidize  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  water,  unless  the  solution  was  too  mudi  diluted,  if  care  was 
taken  to  detach  them  from  the  surface  of  the  fragments  of  zinc  by  frequent 
agitation. 

Besides  the  metallic  brilliancy,  which  is  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost 
during  the  drying,  the  iron  thus  obtained,  possesses  ail  the  properties  of 
ordinary  iron.    It  decomposes  water  under  the  influence  of  an  add,  &c. 

It  is  necessary  to  determine  with  care,  in  the  products  of  the  reaction 
which  takes  place,  1st,  the  quantity  of  iron  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  ; 
2nd,  the  quantity  of  iron  of  all  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  in  the  solution  ; 
drd,  the  quantity  of  iron  lost  or  accidentally  oxidized,  and  which  is  indicated 
by  the  quantity  of  peroxide  which  it  has  displaced  from  the  liquor.  These 
three  numbers  once  obtained,  the  first  must  be  added  to  the  last,  and  the 
sum  subtracted  from  the  second. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  obtained  on  estimating  the  products  In 
the  state  of  peroxide  :— 

Peroxide  resulting  from  the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  ...16.17 

Peroxide  resulting  fh>m  metallic  iron 4.32 

Peroxide  resulting  from  iron  accidentally  dissolved 696 
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Tbeyaeegomg  nimiben  mOkaeatij  Aaw  tiiat  the  preeii^tated  iron 
■mounts  to  one-third  of  tfast  wfaieh  renuuns  in  lolntion,  and  that  the  reaction 
may  be  ezpreoaed  b^  tbe  ibllowing  equation  ^— 

I^  0«  6  SOi  +  Zn,  =:Fei  O.  SS Os  +  Zn,  0»  8  SOa  +  Fe. 

On  pezondizing  the  salt  of  protoxide  which  results  from  the  first  reduc- 
tion, a  fresh  quantity  of  iron  may  be  poacipitated,  and  thus,  by  repeated 
•peratioDs,  the  whole  of  the  iron  may  be  thrown  down  from  the  solution. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  sine  reacts  on  the  persalts  of  iron  in  a  fixed  and 
KQgnhur  manner,  and  that  it  fumiahes  ns  with  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
aoethod  of  proenriog  iron  in  a  state  of  diemical  purity;  a  method  quite 
distinct  from  those  hitherto  adopted,  and  wliich  is  applicable,  not  oiUy  to 
this  metal,  bat  also  to  others  of  the  same  dass.  I  have  succeeded  in  thna 
precipitating  nickel  and  manganese  from  their  solutions,  and  the  salts  of 
afaminnm  hare  aflbrded  me  roiuits  of  a  somewhat  simihurnature. — Compiet 


ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES  IN  THE 

INTERIOR  OP  APRTCA, 

Aecording  to  Verbal  Information  communicated  by  an  Empirical  Physician 
from  Ktirium. 

BY  Z.  LAMDXaSa,  or  ATHENS. 

Tbb  condition  of  the  Apothecaries  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  is  truly 
jniserable.  In  these  persons  ignorance,  cttoning,  and  avarice  are  cod  joined 
with  charlatanry.  They  are  called  Speziaridee,  and  their  shops  Speziaria, 
Tbey  are  generally  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Turks,  who  have  for  some  time, 
in  Constantinople,  assisted  in  a  Chemist's  shop,  or  lived  with  a  Hekim 
{Physician),  or  practised  as  ^^roAs  (Surgeons)  in  an  hospital.  No  parti- 
cular permission  by  the  authorities  is  required  for  opening  a  Speziaria;  the 
whole  licence  consisting  in  the  possession  of  3000  or  3000  piasters.  The 
shop  consists  of  a  more  or  less  spacious  wooden  moveable  booth,  in  which 
medicines  are  exposed  to  view  on  wooden  shelves  in  glass  vessels,  boxes, 
and  sacks.  Immensely  large  white  glass  bottles  with  glass  covers,  on  which 
usually  are  fixed  oil-lamps,  in  wliich  the  oil  swims  on  two  or  three  kinds  of 
differently  coloured  liquids,  contain  the  best  samples  of  indigenous  and 
exotic  products,  such  us  senna,  gums,  tamsrinds,  cassia,  sarsaparilla,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  sulphate  of  copper,  corallia,  margaritffi,  spongise.  lapides 
apongiarum,  &c.  &c.  In  the  middle  of  the  shop  stands  a  little  table,  on 
which  is  a  small  standing  pair  of  scales,  with  ton^e  small  hand-scales  hang- 
ing up.  There  are  also  some  ArgeOedee^  or  Turkey  tobacco-pipes,  with 
.elastie  tubes,  for  the  Hekims  and  Serahs,  who  come  there  either  to  wait^for 
.their  patients  or  pass  their  time  in  chatting  and  smoking.  They  generally- 
come  very  early  and  spend  almost  the  whole  day  in  the  shop,  sitting  cross- 
legged.  As  weights,  grains  of  sesamum,  or  of  wheat,  and  date-stones,  are 
used.  The  arrival  of  a  patient  often  serves  as  a  bone  of  contention  and 
■quarrel  among  the  Serahs,  each  of  whom  tries  to  obtain  the  custom  of  the 
patient,  who  not  unfreqnently  selecU  him  who  offers  to  undertake  the  cure 
for  the  smallest  sum.  The  fee  is  a  quarter  of  a  ducat  for  a  consultation  and 
prescription  at  the  Speziaria ;  but  wlien  the  Hekim  goes  to  the  house  of  the 
patient,  be  receives,  in  the  case  of  a  wealthy  man,  from  three  to  five  or  ten 
gold  pieces,  which  a  servant  presses  into  his  liand.  The  Speziaris,  or  Apo- 
thecary, who  has  an  understanding  with  the  Hekim,  charges  not  much  leas 
for  the  medicine.    If  the  disease  require  longer  attendance,  a  contract  ia 
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iBAde  betireen  the  Fhysician  aod  patient  at  the  first  Tisit  for  attend4iice  and 
medicioe ;  and  half  of  the  lom  agreed  on  is  paid  down  immediately,  while  the 
other  half  remains  until  the  cure  ia  completed.  In  chronic  diseases,  some  thov 
sands  of  piasters  are  asked*  An  Arab  assured  the  writer  of  this,  that  he  had 
to  pay  8000  (?)  piasters  for  being  cored  of  jaundice,  besides  the  medicincf, 
which,  being  prepared  of  gold,  cost  him  5000  (?)  piasters  more.  If  the 
patient  dies,  the  Physician  obtains  nothing  more,  but  must  he  content  with 
what  he  receiTcd  in  advance.  In  cases  where  a  patient  hns  been  cured  of  a 
Tery  dangerous  illness,  the  Hekim  receives,  besides  his  fee,  additional  pre- 
sents, consisting  of  costly  confectionaries,  tobacco-pipes  with  amber  mouth* 
pieces,  aloe-wood,  hones  with  beautifully  and  richly  ornamented  trappings* 
ac  &C.  In  particular  cases,  and  in  the  night,  a  horse  is  sent  with  from  five 
to  ten  servants  to  fetch  the  Physician,  who  frequently  receives  for  such  a 
fisit  thirty  ducats. 

All  compounded  medicines  are  imported  by  the  Apothecary  from  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  and  Constantinople ;  but  the  more  simple  ones  he  prepares 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  or  after  a  kitalt  i.  e.,  a  manuscript  which  goes 
down  from  father  to  son.  A  |[reat  many  objects  of  natural  history  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  the  Apothecary  s  shop  ;  for  example,  ostrich-eggs,  serpents, 
ichneumons,  crocodiles,  lobsters,  river  fish,  elephants*-teeth,  sea-shella, 
coral  stones,  sponges,  pearl-shells,  &c.,  from  all  of  which  substances  costly 
medicines  are  prepared.  Thus,  from  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  perfumed 
balsams  are  prepared  as  antidotes  against  corrosive  sublimate  and  anenie ; 
and  also'  a  matnm  (electuarinm)  against  dysentery  and  rheumatism. 
From  embalmed  serpents  and  toads  tinctures  are  prepared  for  strengthen- 
ing tiie  nerves,  and  in  these  gold  and  silver  leaves  are  floating,  thus 
proving  that  the  medicine  is  prepared  from  pure  gold  and  stiver.  From 
the  bones  of  the  ibis  a  mass  is  prepared,  which  is  formed  in  brass  moulds^ 
and  sold  as  amulets  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  From  the  ichneumon  is 
pre])ared  with  oils  a  very  strong  smelling  ointment,  which  is  used  for  wounds 
produced  liy  the  crocodile.  In  large  glasses,  bleached  camel's-hair  is  pre* 
served.  This  is  employed  to  stop,  hsemorrhage  for  wounds,  by  strewing  the 
finely  cut  hairs  in  the  wound.  Furthermore,  the  Spezisrides  prepare  from 
pearls  a  tincture  for  contagions  diseases,  and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  actually 
prepared  from  pearls,  undissolved  pearls  are  seen  floating  abont  in  glasses 
filled  with  some  red  coloured  liquid.  The  difierent  beioars  form  in  these 
countries  important  articles.  Bezoars  of  the  serpent,  the  crocodile,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  camel,  are  to  be  seen  of  extraordinary  size,  set  in  gold,  and 
ornamented  with  pearls,  in  the  most  beautiful  glasses,  or  hanging  about  in 
the  shop. 

The  matsuns  (elcctoaria)  form,  among  the  Africans,  one  of  their  principal 
forms  of  medicines  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  for  each  disease  there  is 
a  particular  matsun.  Thus,  they  have  matsuns  of  dates  and  of  bananas 
against  dysenteries,  complainta  of  the  chest,  Ste. 

The  minor  surgical  operations,  such  as  bleeding,  opening  of  abscesses,  ftc., 
are  performed  by  the  Speziarides,  and  that  in  the  open  street,  in  order  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  passers  by,  who  often  collect  around  the  Seimh 
or  Speziaris  and  his  patient  in  great  crowds,  amongst  whom  there  are  not 
unfrequently  hired  spectators,  who  cry  up  the  skill  of  the  operator. 

Chemical  operations  are  also  publicly  performed  ;  for  example,  the  distil* 
lation  of  the  liquor  Hoffmcaai,  of  some  aromatic  spirits,  6ec. 

It  is  very  difilcuU,  for  foreign  physicians  (u  e,  Europeans)  to  establish 
themselves  in  these  parts  ;  for  they  are  persecuted  by  the  natives  an  every 
possible  manner.  The  latter  exert  all  their  power  of  persuasion  to  coavinee 
the  higher  classes  that  European  Physicians  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
climate,  and  that  they  effect  the  cure  by  the  assisUnce  of  SaUn,  or  that  they 
employ  poisonous  substances,  which  do  indeed  possess  the  power  of  tempo- 
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rartly  cbecking  and  apparently  curing  the  diseaie,  bat  that  thtt»  in  a  ihort 
time,  brenks  out  again  witli  augmented  virnlence.  When  an  European  Phy- 
sician is  patronised  by  one  of  the  European  Consuls*  and  is  recommended 
by  him  to  some  of  the  higher  families,  whose  confidence  he  contrives  to 
gain,  he  may  succeed  in  amassing,  in  a  feir  years,  a  large,  fortune ;  bnt 
otherwise  he  is  often  scarcely  able  to  gain  his  daily  bread.-HCBuehnei^B  Re^ 
pertorhtm,  Bd,  xlir.) 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHEMISTS. 

Sir, — ^Through  the  kindness  of  roy  friend »  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Leicester,  I  occasionally  see  the  Transactionb  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  which  afford  me  much  pleasure  in  readings, 
to  see  the  efforts  you  are  making  to  raise  the  character  and  qua- 
lifications of  Chemists  and  Druggists  on  a  respectable  basis. 
I  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  succeed  ;  but  from  my  knowledge  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists  in  the  country,  you  have  an  arduous 
undertaking  in  hand.  The  great  majority*  do  not  even  possessf 
a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Chemistryi  and  the  last  edition 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  rarely  to  be  found.  I  had  occasion  the 
other  day  to  go  into  a  neatly  fitted-up  shop  at  Ashby  de  la 
Zouche,  and  wishing  to  refer  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  I  had  Thomp- 
son's Conspeetus,  of  the  date  1810,  evidently  a  second-hand 
purchased  book,  put  into  my  hand^  as  the  only  book  in  their 
possession. 

I  feel  certain,  that  if  the  Council  do  not  obtaia  the  most  ex- 
tensive parliamentary  powers  to  make  bje-laws,  requiring  a 
classical  education,  and  the  most  stiingent  examination  of  qua* 
lifications,  your  labours  will  be  nugatory  ;  and  especial  care 
must  be  taken  to  restrain  grocers,  hucksters,  and  others,  from 
interfering  with  the  business. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant 

Wkitwick,  Leicestershire,  Feb.2, 1847.  R.  B.  SwiNFEW. 

*  [We  presume  this  remark  applies  not  to  regular  Chemists,  but  to  drug 
vendors  in  general,  many  of  whom  have  no  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
Chemists.— £]>.]  ^  ^ 

COMMITTAL  FOR  DISPENSING  QUACK  MEDICINES 
WITHOUT  LICENCE. 

Ellis  Flttcropt,  agent  for  the  sale  of  **  Dr.  CoflSn^s  medldnes/'  was 
charged  at  the  Borough  Court,  Bolton,  on  Saturday,  under  the  statute 
55  Geo.  III.,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  practice  of  Apothecaries,  in 
which  it  is  enacted <-*'  That  no  person  (except  such  as  practised  before  the 
passing  of  the  act)  should  practise  as  an  Apothecary  without  being  duly 
qualified,  and  who  should  have  a  certificate  authorising  him  so  to  do."  A 
penalty  of  £20  is  enacted  against  persons  infringing  the  prorisions  of  this 
act.  The  off<ince  is  also  indictable  at  common  law  as  a  misdemeanor.  *  It 
was  proved  that  the  defendant  had  sold  medicines,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  George  Greenhalgh,  upon  whom  an  inquest  had  been  held  ;  and  the 
defendant  was  ordered  to  find  sureties  to  answer  the  charge  at  the  quarter 
sessions.— Bnteuinta. 


4W 

SXTBAOBBINABT  VEBBICT  AGAINST  A  CHEMIST. 

1m  ike  month  of  July  latt,  Jane  Cox,  a  diarwoman  at  Mk.  RocUej'a 
Hotel,  CoTOit  Gfliden,  called  at  the  bIm^  of  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Great  BuMett- 
ftieet,  aad  asked  fbr  some  medidne  for  a  feUow-serTant,  who  had  esany 
]&  her  atomacfa,  **  reqnestiDg  that  the  eharge  might  be  reaaonahle,  aa  the 
patient  waa  a  poor  servant."  Mr.  Hooper's  assistant  gave  a  deanght  con* 
taining  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  (^um,  and  d^arged  fourpenoe.  Instead  of 
taking  up  the  draught,  the  woman,  by  mistAke,  unobserved  by  the  young 
man,  took  a  bottle  of  drops  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Hooper  for 
another  customer,  and  which  was  at  a  diatanoe  of  neady  two  feet  from  her. 
The  contents  of  the  bottle  were  administered,  and  produced  a  violent  and 
alarming  effect.  Medical  asaistance  was  procured,  and  the  patient  waa 
for  some  time  under  treatment.  The  action  was  brought  against  Mr. 
Hooper  to  recover  damages  for  the  iiqury  thus  sustained,  wMch  action 
was  tried  on  the  3rd  of  February.  The  following  aooount  ia  rondfnsed 
from  the  newspaper  report.  Jane  Cos  having  detailed  the  ciroomatanoei 
under  which  she  applied  for  a  draught,  stated, 

'*  The  assistant  poured  something  out  of  a  bottle,  and  I  paid  him  four- 
pence.  He  gave  it  me.  and  I  took  the  draught  to  the  hotel  I  gave  the 
bottle  to  Miss  Rockley.  I  twice  asked  the  assistant  how  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  were  to  be;  given  ?  and  he  aaid,  '  all  together,  and  that  if  it 
was  not  strong  enough  I  was  to  oome  back  again.'  Having  gi^en  the 
draught  to  Mias  Bockley,  she  administered  it.  It  required  some  persua- 
sion to  induce  the  plidntiif  to  take  it  After  she  had  taken  it  die 
became  rery  ill.  Mr.  Brookes  was  then  sent  for,  and  he  told  me  to  go 
oyer  to  Mr.l  Hooper.  I  did  so^  and  I  saw  him  and  his  aaaistant.  I 
took  the  bottle  with  me.  Mr.  Hooper  said,  '  You  silly  woman,  you've 
taken  the  wrong  bottle.' 

<*  Amelia  Hoddey  (daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the  New  HununumsX 
deposed,  that  she  had  sent  Jane  Cox  for  the  medicine  for  ICartha  Hainei^ 
the  housemaids  Jane  Cox  brought  a  phial,  which  she  delivered  to  ma 
There  was  a  labd  on  it,  *the  drops,'  but  no  directions  about  its  bebsg 
taken.  Jane  Cox  told  me  it  was  to  be  taken  at  once.  After  Haines  had 
taken  a  great  portion  of  it,  she  (objected  to  taking  any  more.  Some  por- 
tion of  it  was  left.  In  about  ten  minutes  I  observed  her  foaming  at  the 
mouth  and  in  conyulsions.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Brookes  :  he  came,  and  sent 
Cox  oyer  to  Hooper's :  Hooper's  aaaistant  came.  Mr.  Brookes  went  for 
a  stomach-pump,  which  was  applied.  Inquiries  were  made  of  the  assistant 
by  Mr.  Brookes.    The  servant  remained  ill:  for  a  considerable  time." 

Cross-examined. — "  I  did  not  see  anything  written  upon  the  outdde 
paper,  although  I  looked  to  see  if  there  were  any  directions  upon  it.  I 
never  knew  an  instance  of  drops  being  taken  but  by  drops." 

Mr.  Brookes,  surgeon,  of  Bedford-street,  deposed,  that  he  was  called  in 
on  the  occasion,  and  described  the  means  resorted  to.  As  he  desired  a 
second  opinion.  Dr.  Davis  was  called  in.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Bro<^es  for 
attendance  at  the  hotd  was  £7  lOt-,  and  hia  account  for  further  attend- 
ance £20.  He  considered  Mr.  Hooper  a  particularly  skilful,  caiefhl 
chemist,  and  accurate  in  preparing  prescriptions. 

Dr.  Davis  gaye  similar  evidence.    His  fees  were  four  guineas. 

Mr.  Chambers  addressed  the  jury  on  bdialf  of  the  defendant,  and 
called  Mr.  Hooper's  assistant  who  stated, 

« I  made  up  a  draught,  and  affixed  to  it  a  printed  labd,  '  the  draught. ' 
I  then  fdded  it  up  loosdy  in  a  printed  handbill,  and  put  it  across  the 
counter  immediately  in  front  of  Cox,  and  dose  to  her.  She  paid  for  it,  and 
I  gave  her  yerbal  duections  to  give  it  to  her  fdlow-servant  aa  soon  as  she 
got  home.    She  stooped  down  in  front  of  the  counter,  and  was  so  long  ia 
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ikiBKitlistlienimedanooeiipationwliicliIbAdlefttoieiTeher.  As  she 
left  the  shop,  Mr.  Hooper  came  into  it,  and  said'What  bottle  is  that  ?' 
■idlthen  aaw  the  bottle  Ihad  glTen  the  woman.  We  both  called  after 
her ;  she  psii  no  atteation  and  went  on.  I  said,  'She  has  left  her  bottle  ; 
aha  wiU  be  soon  back  after  it.' 

Be-czamined.f— **  The  woman  did  not  come  back  again  for  two  hotira. 
I  am  qnite  sore  I  nerer  gave  to  her  the  bottle  with  the  dropsy  nor  obs^red 
that  it  was  gone,  until  ^e  letniaed.'* 

Mr.  JnatieeWigbtaian,  in  snmmiag  up,  said,  that  the  question  was, 
whether  they  were  satisfied,  from  this  eTidenoe»  that  the  defeterions  mattef 
taken  into  tiie  stomach  of  the  plaintiff^  aad  which  had  caused  no  donbC 
oonsidearable  suffering  to  the  plamtif^  was  taken  by  her  in  consequence  of 
tiie  nec^Sgenoe  and  caxelessness  of  the  assistant  of  Mr.  Hooper  ?  because 
if  it  was  thjpoiigfa  his  carelessness  or  negligenoe,  through- his  mistake — a 
mistake  arisiog  ftom  culpable  negligence— then  the  plaintiff  would  be 
entitled  to  a  TOKlict  ;*  or,  did  they  think  that  the  woman,  from  her  own 
carelessness,  had  taken  up  tiie  wrong  bottle  ?  There  was  nothing  like  an 
hnpntatioa  against  Mr.  Hooper — quitothe  contrary  ;  but  however  hard  it 
■ngfat  be,  still  according  to  law,  he  was  answerable  for  the  carelessness  or 
aogHgenoe  of  tiiose  persons  who  were  employed  by  him.  There  was  no 
dooht  bfBt  the  woman  got  the  wrong  bottle,  and  the  real  question  was, 
through  whose  cavdessness  that  arose  ? 

The  jmy  returned  a  verdict  lew  the  plaintiff,  damages  «^150. 


DEATH  CAUSED  BY  BITTEB  ALMOKD  WATEB. 
nvQirasT  at  CAMnxM-rowir. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  19  th  of  February,  a  very  interesting  inquiry 
was  made,  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  in  High-street,  Camden-town,  before  Mr. 
^  Wakley,  M.F.,  the  coroner,  and  the  assistant  coroner,  Mr.  Mills,  as  to  the 
cause  which  had  produced  the  death  of  Miss  Collier,  residing  at  15,  High- 
street,  Camden-town.  A  post  mortem  examination  of  the  b(>dly  had  taken 
place  on  the  previous  day.    The  first  witness  examined  was 

Mr,  John  Pounds,  a  cousin  of  the  deceased.  He  stated,  that  the  deceased 
£ed  on  Monday  last,  in  the  front  parlour  of  her  mother's  house,  at  about'a 
uuarter  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  About  a  fortnight  before  her 
death  he  attended  with  her  at  Dr.  Cronin*s,  14,  Leicester-place,  Leicester- 
square,  and  two  prescriptions  were  then  given  by  Dr.  Cronin— one  to  the 
deceased,  and  one  to  hims^.  He  identified  the  prescription  given  to  the 
deceased,  and  which  was  as  follows  :-- 

R    Spt.  ammon.  arom.  5>j* 
Tmct.  opii  gt.,  xvj,. 
Acidi  prusid,  Sch.  gt  y. 
Aqu»  amygd.  amar.,  ^.    M.  fL  nust 
e  qua  sumatnr  coch.  i^j.  ter.  die. 
Mns  CouJOB,  D.  C 

Feb.  ard,  1847. 

After  delivering  it  to  her  an  assistant  of  his  dispensed  it.  A  bottle  and  a 
boQC  of  pills  were  given  to  Miss  Collier.  On  the  following  day  he  went 
again  with  her  to  see  Dr.  Cronin,  by  his  desire.  Dr.  Cronin  told  Miss 
Cdlier,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  her,  that  her  prescription  could  be 
made  up  anywhere.  She  paid  the  doctor  a  guinea  for  two  visits,  and  the 
witness  did  so  also.  The  n^didne  was  paid  for  besides.  The  deceased 
•onsulted  Dr.  Cronin  for  a  violent  pain  m  her  back,  of  which  she  com- 
plained. On  the  night  of  her  death  Mr.  Johnston,  he  believed,  took  the 
pceseviptioii  in  question  to  Mr.  Corfleld,  chemist,  47,  High-street,  to  have 
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ifc  made  up.  He  retorned  with  the  medidne,  of  which  MiM  Collier  pooled 
about  a  table  spoonftil  and  a  half  into  a  wine  glass  and  drank  oft  About 
three  minutes  after  drinking  it  she  said,  "  Oh !  how  queer  I  fed,**  and 
appeared  to  be  taken  suddoily  unwelL  She  left  the  room  and  went 
out  towards  the  garden,  where  she  fell  He  followed  her  and  called  for 
assistance.  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  area,  ran  up,  and 
aeeing  how  she  was,  went  at  once  for  Mr.  Corfield,  who  odled  in  Mr. 
Weathers,  the  surgeon.  Mr.  Weathers  tried  to  produce  Tomiting  by 
using  a  quill  and  his  finger ;  then  he  tried  to  give  her  brandhr  and  water, 
and  applied  cold  water  to  her  face,  but  all  without  efSect.  The  stomacb 
pump  was  not  used.  The  deceased  was  not  eouTulsed,  and  her  limba  re- 
mained motionless,  but  she  breathed  hard  and  groaned.  After  falling  in 
the  garden  she  lost  the  power  of  speaking  distinctly.  Before  taking  tba 
mixture  she  had  been  quite  liyely  ;  she  appeued  in  her  usual  health  and 
Spirits,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  her  being  subject  to  fits. 

Mr.  George  Weathere  was  next  called,  and  said,  HH&t  he  resided  aft  4I» 
High- street,  and  was  a  surgeon.  He  was  called  to  see  the  deceased  lady, 
and  reeushed  the  house  about  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She 
was  in  the  parlour,  perfectly  insensible  and  motionless.  The  pupils  of  the 
eyes  were  greatly  dilated,  and  there  was  no  sense  of  animation  about 
tier.  From  her  appearance  he  judged  that  she  had  taken  prussic  add. 
When  he  could  get  the  mouth  open  he  tried  to  exdte  Tomiting,  hot 
finding  the  pulse  sinking  he  used  stimulants  externally  and  internally. 
He  applied  mustard  poultices,  and  used  friction  to  the  extremities ;  but 
without  ayaU,  for  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  dead.  From  the  first 
moment  he  saw  her  he  considered  the  case  fatal.  Strong  ammonia  was 
applied  by  him  to  the  nostrils,  and  also  put  in  the  brandy,  but  it  produced 
no  effect  He  had  since  examined  the  body.  1  he  lungs  were  healtiiy, 
the  heart  and  large  vessels  leading  from  it  were  sound.  The  liver,  kid- 
neys,  and  intestines  also,  were  healthy  in  structure.  The  stomach  was 
removed  for  examination.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  in  a  natural 
state,  but  its  surface  was  somewhat  congested,  and  there  was  a  sli^t 
odour  of  prussic  acid  perceptible.  This  was  not  observed  in  the  abdomen* 
The  blood  was  fluid  everywhere.  He  was  a  member  of  Apothecaries* 
Hall,  but  he  engaged  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Scoffem  in  making  a  chemiosl 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  structure  and  coats  of  whi<^ 
were  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  smeU  of  prussic  add  was  perceptible* 
It  contained  three  or  four  ounces  of  liquid  and  some  solid  matter.  The 
contents  were  sul]jected  to  three  tests,  all  of  which  proved  the  presence  of 
prussic  add  in  a  sulBdently  large  quantity  to  account  for  death.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  prussic  acid  was  the  cause  of  Bliss  CoUiet^t 
death,  for  he  never  saw  organs  in  a  more  healthy  state  than  hers  appeared 
to  be  in  upon  the  post  mortem  examination. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jofmnm^  residing  at  48,  St.  Martin*s-lane,  stated,  that  on  the 
evening  of  Monday  last,  about  seven  o'dock,  he  called  at  Mrs.  ColUer*s 
house,  and  finding  she  was  going  out  between  eight  and  nine  o'dock  dfered 
to  accompany  her.  Miss  Collier  requested  him  to  call  for  her  medicine  at 
Mr.  Corfleld's,  which  he  did.  There  had  been  some  delay,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
fidd  said  he  was  sorry  that  it  had  not  been  sent,  but  he  iuid  to  send  to  Mr. 
Bell's,  in  Oxford-street,  for  one  ingredient  The  prescription  was  then 
made  up  in  his  presence,  and  he  took  it  home  and  gave  it  to  the  deceased. 
The  bottle  produced  was  the  one  which  contain^  the  medicine.  She 
poured  it  out  in  his  presence,  smelling  it  at  the  time  and  remarking  that  it 
was  very  strong.  She  then  handed  it  to  Mr.  Founds  and  to  him,  and  he 
remarked  that  it  smdt  very  strongly  of  almonds.  He  should  say  that  she 
did  not  pour  more  into  the  glass  than  one  and  half  table  spoonfhl.  He 
went  down  stairs  before  she  drank  it,  but  shortly  after  he  was  called  up^ 
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and  he  saw  her  ^ying  under  the  gaidea  door  quite  mBensible.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  this  he  ran  for  Mr.  Corfldd.  He  was  absent  in  search  of  another 
medical  gentleman  when  Miss  Collier  died.  He  had  known  her  for 
eighteen  years.    She  was  not  subject  to  fits. 

The  Ck>n>ner  was  proceeding  with  further  proof  in  respect  to  the  pre- 
scription, when 

JDr,  Daiia  Cronm  came  forward  and  acknowledged  it  as  his,  and  given 
by  him  to  the  deceased.  He  stated,  that  he  resided  at  14,  Leicester-place, 
and  was  an  M.D.,  being  a  graduate  of  Giessen,  Germany,  and  a  licentiate 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,  haying  a  London  certificate. 

The  Ommer^f—lA  there  any  complaint  made  in  this  case  against  Mr. 
Corfield? 

Several  ooicm.— Not  any. 

Dr.  Cnmin, — Is  there  any  made  against  me  ? 

The  Goroner.-^There  certainly  is,  and  it  is  founded  on  your  prescription. 

Ihr,  Cronm, — ^I  was  not  aware  of  this.  I  haye  answered  to  your  sum- 
mons as  a  witness.  Had  I  known  that  charges  were  to  be  made  against 
me  I  would  hare  asked  the  witnesses  sey^rad  questions. 

The  Coroner. — llie  witnesses  shall  be  recalled,  and  you  shall  haye  an 
opportunity  of  asking  them  any  questions  you  like. 

Mr.  Daniel  Corjieid  stated,  that  he  reoeiyed  the  prescription  produced  to 
him  on  Monday  eyening,  from  Mrs.  Collier's  house ;  but  being  busy  at 
the  time  he  said  he  would  send  it  down.  Not  having  the  bitter  almond 
water,  or  the  compound  strychnine  powder,  which  were  ingredients  in  the 
mixture,  he  sent  his  boy  with  a  written  paper  for  them ;  first,  to  Mr. 
Morson's,  in  Southampton-row  ;  and,  failing  to  get  them  there,  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Bell's,  in  Oxford-s greet,  where  twelve  ounces  of  the  bitter  almond 
water  were  procured ;  but  the  compound  strychnine  powder  was  not.  He 
had  been  twelve  years  in  business,  and  he  had  never  seen  either  of  these 
two  ingredients  used  medicinally,  and  he  knew  of  no  form  for  their  use  in 
any  of  the  authorised  Pharmacopoeias.  Mr.  Bell  sent  him  a  form  for  the 
compound  strychnine  powder  (tiUcen  from  Beedei/'s  Formulary)  but  not 
having  the  materials  he  dispensed  the  prescription  without  it. 

Dr.  Cronm. — ^As  I  stand  here  in  the  situation  of  one  criminally  accused, 
I  should  have  been  present  at  the  post  mortem  examination. 

The  Coroner.— That  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  family  of  the  deceased  had  omitted  to  inform  you  of  the  complaint 
againstyott. 

Dr.  Cronm  again  stated  that  he  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  On  Tues- 
day he  was  out  in  the  direction  of  Camden-town,  and  having  called  on 
Miss  Collier,  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear  from  Mr.  Boulton  of  her 
sudden  death.  He  intended  being  present  at  the  inquest,  out  of  respect  for 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  before  he  received  the  coroner's  summons. 

The  Coroner.^Aa  Dr.  Cronin  complains  of  being  taken  by  surprise,  and 
as  it  is  most  important  that  a  careful  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  mix* 
ture  which  it  appears  caused  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  lady,  I  think 
that  the  inquest  should  be  ac^oumed. 

Dr.  Ovum.— There  is  no  necessity  for  the  adjournment  of  the  inquest 
on  my  part.    I  waive  my  objection  of  surprise  altogether. 

Mr.  Boulton. — ^I  informed  you  on  Tuesday  of  the  particulars  attending 
MiM  Collier  s  death,  and  I  told  yon  that  there  was  to  be  a  poet  mortem  exar 
mination. 

Dr.  Cronm  asked  Mr.  Corfield  if  he  was  aware  that  the  bitter  almond 
water  sent  him  by  Mr.  Bell  was  a  highly  concentrated  preparation  ? 
.  Mr.  Corfield  replied,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  ingredient  ordered 
before ;  and  a  desultoiy  conversation  followed,  at  the  dose  of  which. 

The  Coroner  said,  I  ought  to  intimate  to  you.  Dr.  Cronin,  that  you  arq 
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standing  in  a  veiy  serious  position.  Ton  most  alreadjr  be  impressed  with 
that  from  what  you  have  heard.  The  deceased,  you  hear,  died  from  ihe 
effects  of  prussic  acid,  and  you  wrote  the  prescription,  which,  the  chemist 
swears,  was  made  up  as  ordered,  with  the  exception  that  one  ingredient 
was  not  put  in.  He  also  swears  that,  having  been  tvrelve  years  in  busi- 
ness, he  never  saw  the  medicine  prescribed  ordered  before,  and  that  it  is 
not  named  in  the  London,  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  mv  Li 
there  any  recognised  formula  for  it. 

A  Jurymaru — ^You  admit  that  the  strength  of  bitter  almond  water  is  nn- 
certauL  You  should,  in  your  prescription,  have  stated  the  strength  at 
which  you  wished  it  to  be  used. 

The  Coroner  repeated  his  previous  opinion,  that  the  inquiry  should  be 
adjourned  to  allow  time  for  a  careful  analysis  of  the  mixture  whieh  caused 
death,  and  that  a  friend  of  Dr.  Cronin's  should  be  present 

Dr,  Cronin  said,  he  had  no  desire  to  adjourn  the  inquest  He  courted 
the  fullest  inquiry,  and  expressed  his  surprise  the  prescription  made  up  at 
his  own  dispensary  should  have  improved  the  health  of  Ifiss  CoUier,  while 
that  made  up  by  Mr.  Corfleld  proved  fatal  to  her.  He  quoted  Mr.  Brande's 
name  as  an  authority,  that  a  plain  bitter  almond  water  was  used  in 
certain  cases.    It  was  also  used  in  small  quantities  by  confectioners. 

Mr,  BeS  and  Mr,  Morson  stated,  that  the  solution  used  by  conftctionera 
was  of  a  definite  strength,  while  the  bitter  almond  water  known  to  chemista 
was  of  an  indefinite  strength,  and,  as  &r  as  they  knew,  only  used  ex- 
ternally. 

Mr,  Weathers  was  here  recalled,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  pro- 
fession fbr  fifteen  years,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  physidaAs*  pre- 
scriptions, but  had  not  seen  the  compound  strycbmne  powder  or  the  bitter 
almond  water  used  medicinally  before. 

Mr.  Morson  said,  that  his  assistant  brought  to  liim  on  Monday  night  & 
paper  fh)m  Mr.  Corfield,  asking  him  to  supply  him  with  twdve  ounces  of 
bitter  almond  water  and  some  compound  strychnhie  powder.  His  answer 
was  that  he  had  not  got  them.  He  had  seen  the  bitter  almond  prepanlioii 
ordered  for  external  applications,  but  had  never  known  it  used  internally. 
He  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  compound  strychnine  powder. 
Ammonia  would  decompose  prussic  add,  but  the  action  of  it  was  slow,  and 
as  it  proceeded  the  fluid  became  darker  and  darker  in  colour.  He  kept  the 
bitter  almond  water  occasionally.  It  was  obtahied  in  the  distillation  of 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  water  being  used  in  the  procesa,  and  the 
water  becoming  saturated  with  the  oil. 

The  Coroner.— Would  the  quantity  in  the  prescription  be  suffldent  of 
itself  to  destroy  life  ? 

Mr.  Morson. — That  is  a  question  whidi  I  am  unaUe  to  answer. 

J>r.  Cronin. — If  the  prescription  had  come  to  you  in  its  presoit  ahape^ 
bow  would  you  have  acted  ? 

JIf  r.  Morson.— If  that  prescription  had  come  to  me  I  would  haVB  declined 
to  make  it  up.  I  have  been  in  business  for  thirty  years,  and  there  Sa  no 
recognised  form  of  bitter  almond  water  ;  there  is  none  mentioned  in  tlie 
Fharmacop<Bias  of  this  country  that  I  am  aware  ot  It  may  be  in  toniga 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Mr.  Jacob  BeQ  stated,  that  a  paper  was  brought  to  him  titim  Mr.  Cor* 
field's  on  Monday,  asking  fbr  twdve  ounces  of  bitter  almond  water 
and  the  compound  strychnine  powder.  The  almond  water  was  writtai  in 
the  Latin  form,  ^  Aqua  amygdalsB  amaree."  One  ounce  of  what  he  sup- 
plied represented  six^-one  minims  of  the  FhaimacopGeia  prussks  acid,  fr, 
therefore,  an  ounce  of  the  mixture  supplied  by  Mr.  Corfleld  waa  analysed, 
it  would  probably  contain  sixty-one  minims  c^  prusaicadd,  besidea  a  sixth 
of  fi>ardrap9QfSGh9de'9»d4   BLe  hud  been  Iwe&ty  yem  in  hii  ptofet- 
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sioii,  and  had  neyer  seaa  gneh  a  prefoHpiian  aa  that  ordered  hy  Br.  Oronin 
for  Miss  Collier.  He  never  saw  the  compound  stiychmne  powder,  and 
had  never  seen  bitter  almond  water  order^  in  a  prescription  internally. 

7%e  Coroner. — If  the  prescription  had  been  taken  to  701;  what  would 
you  have  done  with  it  ? 

Mr.  BeH—l  shonld  have  asked  who  wa^  the  physician,  and  I  should 
have  called  on  him. 

Dr,  Cronin.^-l  have  sent  prescriptions  of  the  kind  to  your  shop,  and 
fhev  have  been  supplied  for  several  weeks. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  present  as  a  friend  of  Dr.  Cronin's,  confirmed 
this  statement  both  as  to  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Morson  ;  but  it  was  admitted 
that  the  medicine  was  not  supplied  by  either  of  them  personally,  and  that 
theprescription  contained  specific  directions  as  to  the  strength. 

Tne  Coroner  reminded  Mr.  Bell  that  apothecaries  refusing  to  dispense 
were  exposed  by  law  to  a  penalty. 

Dr.  John  Scoffem,  residing  in  Savage-gardens,  Mark-lane,  said,  that  he 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Apo- 
thecanes'  Company.  At  Mr.  Weathers'  request  he  had  carefully  analysed 
the  contents  of  the  deceased's  stomach,  and  also  the  bitter  almond  water 
pupplied  to  Mr.  Corfield  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  mixture  made  up  b^  Mr. 
Oorfleld  for  Miss  Collier  on  Dr.  Cronin's  prescription.  Having  subjected 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  three  different  tests,  he  had  ascertained  the 
presence  of  prussic  acid  in  a  quantity  large  enough  to  account  for  death. 
He  had  analysed  the  bitter  almond  water  by  weight,  and  obtained  from 
200  grains  of  it  2.7  grains  of  cyanide  of  silver.  Taking  one  ounce  of  the 
mixture,  and  estimating  it  by  measure,  he  found  that  it  contained  one- 
fourth  per  cent.,  or  more  correctly  .27  of  real  prussic  acid. 

T%e  Coroner,— ISoWf  can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  difference  between  these 
results  in  measure  ? 

Dr,  Scqff^m, — I  have  not  made  the  calculation,  and  would  not  like  to 
Bay  off'-hand,  but  I  think  it  wiU  be  found  to  correspond  pretty  well  with 
the  supposition  that  the  bitter  almond  water  supplied  by  Mr.  Bell  was 
mixed  with  the  four  drops  of  Scheele's  acid,  as  directed  by  the  prescription. 

The  Coroner. — A  doubt  has  been  raised  by  Dr.  Cronin  whether  more 
than  four  drops  of  prussic  acid  have  not  been  put  into  the  mixture.  We 
should,  therefore,  have  the  relative  proportions  of  prussic  acid  in  tlie  almond 
water  and  the  mixture  settled  in  the  most  decisive  manner.  Dr.  Cronin 
also,  I  believe,  objects  to  the  colour  of  the  medicine. 

Dr.  Cronin. — If  I  understand  Chemistry  right,  had  the  compound 
strychnine  powder,  of  which  Mr.  Bell  sent  a  private  form,  and  which  was 
omitted  altogether,  been  used,  the  black  oxide  of  iron  would  have  made  the 
mixture  blue,  and  the  acid  would  have  become  inert. 

The  Coroner  again  impressed  on  the  jury  the  importance  of  allowing 
time  c£ffefully  to  analyze  the  mixture  and  the  bitter  almond  water,  in 
order  to  determine  exactiv  the  relative  proportions  of  prussic  acid  in  each. 
It  was  also  most  desirable,  with  the  view  of  making  experiments,  to  de- 
termine how  far  the  colour  of  the  mixture  changed  under  the  decomposing 
action  of  ammonia  on  prussic  acid. 

After  a  deliberation  with  closed  doors,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the 
inquest  should  be  a4ioumed  till  Wednesday  next,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock. 

At  the  dose  of  the  proceedings  the  dispensing  book  of  Dr.  Cronin  was 
produced,  and,  singularly  enough,  in  the  Latin  form  for  bitter  almond 
water  the  woM  **  amarie  "  was  omitted.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  the 
directions  in  the  prescription  for  taking  the  liquid  did  not  specify  whether 
the  two  spoonfuls  to  be  taken  were  to  be  table  spoonfuls  or  tea  spoonfuls. 
The  bottle  of  Mr.  Corfield  was  labelled  accordingly. 
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AT  THE  ASJOUKNKD  INQUEST, 

Ih,  Scoffern  stated,  that  he  had  repeated  the  experiments  with  the 
mixture  made  by  Mr.  Corfield,  and  the  bitter  almond  water ;  and  his 
former  results  were  confirmed ;  from  which  it  appeared,  ihat  the  water 
ooDtained  twenty-seyen  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  add,  and  the  mixture 
.275  per  cent,  proving  that  no  morethsm  the  four  minims  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  had  been  added  to  the  mixture.  He  had  tried  an  experiment  with 
black  oxide  of  iron,  which  did  not  produce  Prussian  blue  with  pmssic  acid 

Mr.  Weathers  and  Dr,  VenabUs  supported  the  abore  statement. 

Mr.  Bell  confirmed  the  eridence  which  he  gave  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  inquest,  and  referred  to  a  table  which  he  had  published  in  February, 
1846,  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  shewing  the  comparative  strengths 
of  the  bitter  almond  waters  most  generally  in  use  on  the  oontinent--See 
Tol.  v^  No.  8. — The  water  which  he  had  supplied  to  Mr.  Corfield  was 
very  similar  to  the  strongttt  of  the  above.  He  also  referred  to  a  paper  on 
the  bitter  almond  water  in  use  in  London,  which  he  had  published  in 
September,  1841,  describing  it  as  being  a  saturated  sdution  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  in  water.— Vol.  L,  No.  3. — Dr.  Cronin  had  stated  that  the 
mixture  was  not  made  up  correctly,  but  he  had  not  told  them  how  he  would 
have  had  it  made  up.  Bitter  almond  water  was  not  in  use  as  an  internal 
remedy  in  the  medicinal  formulas  of  England. 

By  Mr.  Tennant  (with  the  permission  of  the  Court).— The  bitter  almond 
water  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Corfield  was  poison.  He  did  not  write 
**  poison"  upon  it,  because  he  was  sending  it  to  a  chemist. 

Coroner. — If  all  the  medicines  in  chemist's  shops  were  labelled  "poison," 
it  would  have  a  terrific  effect 

Dr.  Venablee  stated,  that  he  had  obtained  Arom  Mr.  Prench.  in  Holbom, 
some  bitter  almond  water,  of  which  he  had  analized  an  ounce,  and  found  it 
to  contain  one-fifteenth  of  a  grain  of  real  hydrocyanic  acid.  He  consi- 
dered this  a  harmless  medicine  taken  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce.  The  water 
was  fetched  by  his  son. 

Mr.  Venahles,  junior,  stated,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Cronin,  and 
had  bought  the  bitter  almond  water  of  Mr.  French  ;  he  paid  four- 
pence  for  it  He  made  no  enquiries  respecting  the  strength.  It  was 
labelled  in  Latin,  and  was  not  labelled  '*  poison."  I^.  Cronin*s  bitter 
almond  water  was  made  by  adding  six  drops  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
to  a  quart  of  water.  The  compound  strychnia  powder  consisted 
of  two  grains  of  strychnia  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar.  With  these 
ingredients  he  had  prepared  the  mixture  which  the  dec^ued  took  before 
the  prescription  was  sent  to  Mr.  Corfield.  The  forms  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Dr.  Cronin  verbally.  Did  not  see  them  extracted  from  any  book. 
Had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  them  for  about  a  month,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  recollect 

Dr.  Cronin  produced  two  samples  of  bitter  almond  water  which  he  had 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Turner  and  Spratt,  of  Titchboume-street  They 
were  prepared  according  to  two  formulae  in  Gray's  Pharmacology ,  one  bdng 
called  aqua  amygdalie  amaras,  and  the  other  aqua  amygdalsB  amarae  con- 
centrata.  Dr.  Cronin  asserted  that  if  the  former  of  these  waters  had  been 
used  in  his  prescription,  it  would  not  have  produced  any  injurious  efiects. 

The  Coroner  reminded  him  that  his  aqua  amygdalae  amarae  was  different 
from  either  of  the  above. 

Dr.  Cronin  stated  that  many  of  his  prescriptions  with  aqua  aroygdalss 
amarae  had  been  prepared  by  a  chemist  in  Wardour-street,  who  had  always 
prepared  them  correctly. 

Mr.  Spratt,  of  Titchboume-street,  admitted  that  he  had  sold  the  two 
bottles  of  bitter  almond  water  to  Dr.  Cronin.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  five  kinds  of  bitter  almond  water.    The  two  kinds  mentioned  by 
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Qnj,  the  Frencli,  the  Oerman,  and  the  Italian.  These  Ave  waten  were 
kept  on  his  shelves  correctly  labelled,  and  were  fireqnently  used.  He  shoold 
say  that  on  an  average  he  prepared  about  two  preacriptions  in  a  day  con- 
tainuig  the  bitter  almond  water.*  He  stated  that  sereral  English  physi- 
cians were  in  the  habit  of  ordering  it :  being  called  upon  to  give  their 
names,  he  could  not  mention  the  name  of  one.  The  bitter  almond  water 
made  by  Gray's  milder  formula  was  not  poisonous  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce 
or  even  two  ounces ;  he  had  seen  a  gentleman  swallow  half  an  ounce  of  it 
for  fhn,  and  it  produced  no  effect. 

Mr,  Morson  observed  that  the  aqua  amygdala  amans  correctly  pre- 
pared by  either  of  Gray's  formuUe  would  be  dangerous  in  ounce  doses ; 
he  thought  such  a  statement  as  the  above  ought  not  to  go  forth  in  the 
newspapers  uncorrected,  as  it  might  lead  to  serious  accidents. 

Dr.  Scoffem  thought  the  milder  of  Gray's  two  preparations  would  be 
nearly  as  strong  as  that  with  which  the  mixture  had  been  made. 

/>f .  Cronin  adduced  as  authorities  in  farour  of  the  use  of  bitter  almond 
water  in  certain  cases  as  an  internal  remedy,  Chn8tuon*g  DispetutUory^ 
BrarMs  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  TTionuon's  Dimensatory  (an  early  edition)^ 
and  Gray's  Supplement  He  also  adverted  to  tne  general  instructions  under 
the  head  Distilled  Waters,  in  the  London  Pharmacopceid  and  PldUip^e 
Translation,  where  it  is  stated  that  several  waters  may  be  prepared  by 
triturating  a  drachm  of  the  essential  oil  with  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  four  pints  of  distilled  water.  He  contended  that  his  pre- 
scription had  not  been  prepared  correctly  by  Mr.  Corfield,  and  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  result. 

The  Coroner  summed  up  the  evidence  with  much  clearness  and  ability. 
Having  detailed  the  general  facts  of  the  case  he  observed  that  it  was 
proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
died  from  the  effects  of  prussic  add  ;  died,  in  fact,  from  tlie  medicine  ad- 
ministered to  her.  It  had  been  stated  that  Dr.  Cronin  held  a  degree  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Giessen,  in  Germany  ;  but  that  was  a 
thing  of  no  value  or  authority  in  this  country,  and  gave  the  possessor  no 
right  whatever  to  practise  medicine  in  this  country  ;  but  Dr.  Cronin  was  a 
l^ally  qualified  practitioner,  as  an  Apothecary  in  London,  from  a  licence 
from  the  Apothecaries'  Society.  In  this  case  he  prescribed  and  dispensed 
the  medicine  himself  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards  told  the  deceased 
that  it  might  be  dispensed  anywhere.  Mr.  Corfield,  not  being  acquainted 
with  two  of  the  preparations  ordered  in  the  prescription,  sent,  first  to  Mr. 
Morson,  and  secondly  to  Mr.  Bell,  to  procure  the  articles  he  had  not  in  his 
possession.  He  could  attach  no  blame  whatever  to  Mr.  Corfield.  He 
thought  Mr.  Corfield  did,  under  the  circumstances,  what  was  perfectly 
right.  19  ot  succeeding  in  obtaining  them  at  Mr.  Morson's,  the  messenger 
went  to  Mr.  Bell's,  and  Mr.  Bell  sent  a  quantity  of  bitter  almond  water 
with  a  label  on  the  bottle  precisely  corresponding  with  the  term  in  Dr. 
Cronin's  prescription.  Mr.  Bell  knew  he  was  sending  it  to  a  chemist. 
The  label  bore  a  Latin  name.  No  message  was  sent  to  him  indicating  for 
what  purpose  the  water  was  to  be  used.  He  (the  Coroner)  was  not  aware 
that  that  was  necessary.  Mr.  Corfield,  seeing  it  ordered  by  a  physician 
attaching  his  initials  to  the  prescription,  doubt^  not  that  he  was  a  legally 
qualified  practitioner.  Mr.  Morson  stated,  that  he  had  never  known  bitter 
almond  water  used  as  a  medicine  internally  in  the  course  of  his  experience, 
which  was  of  thirty  years*  duration.    Nor  had  Mr.  Bell  known  that  article 

*  Immediately  after  the  inquest  we  sent  to  Mr.  Spratt's  for  samples  of 
the  five  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  Mr.  Turner,  the  senior 
partner,  stated  that  he  had  no  bitter  almond  water  of  any  kind  in  the 
house,  but  was  about  to  prepare  some. 
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moi  M  n  intetlial  medicina ;  ibey  had  never  seen  it  fo  prnddfaed  in  any 

pbyaiiBuin's  preiciiptioD.  Then,  evidence  of  a  oontrazy  kind  had  been  intro- 
dnoed.  The  son  of  Dr.  Venablee  bad  proCTred  aorae  bitter  ahnond  vater 
fromKr.ErenchofHolbam.  Dr.  Cronin  had  referred  to  the  works  of  Chria- 
tiaae,  Qmj,  ThomaoD,  Brande,  and  others,  to  show  that  bitter  almond  water 
was  an  intmal  medicine  ;  and  without  doubt  such  references  were  to  be 
finmd  in  those  works.  Those  works  were  not  the  anthorised  FharmaoopoBia 
nnder  which  it  was  presumed  that  medical  practitioners  acted,  and  accordiDg 
to  which  it  was  presumed  the  forms  of  medicine  were  usually  prescribed. 
However,  they  were  before  the  jury,  who  would  attach  to  them  that  im- 
portance which  the  evidence  appeared  to  justify.  Mr.  Spratt  was  also 
called,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  bitter 
almond  water  to  be  ordered  by  physicians  in  London.  Mr.  Spratt  had 
given  an  aooount  ot  five  varieties  oi  bitter  almond  water,  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  kept  at  his  pkoe  of  business.  Mr.  Bell  had  also 
mentioned  eighteen  varieties,  used  on  the  Continent,  the  maxinium  differ- 
ence of  strragth,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent  The  jury  would 
attach  due  importance  to  those  statanents ;  and  then  they  would  ask 
themselves  the  question  whether,  in  this  case,  there  had  Jwen  a  deviatimi 
ftom  the  ordinary  practice  of  physiciaiis  in  prescribing ;  and  whether,  if 
80,  it  was  attended  with  danger,  so  as  to  make  the  offence  one  of  man- 
slaughter ;  b^sause  the  law  said,  if  a  human  being  lost  his  or  her  life 
through  the  negligence  of  a  party,  'especially  where  that  negligence 
was  of  an  aggravated  character,  that  party  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
was  guilty  of  manslaughter.  If  Dr.  Cronm,  in  writing  his  prescription, 
had  done  what  was  usually  done,  and  if  he  had  adopted  a  practice 
which  might  not  be  attended  with  danger,  the  jury  would  say  that  the 
unfortunate  young  lady  had  lost  her  life  accidentally,  and  without  defeuilt 
on  his  part,  or  that  of  any  other  person.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
a  carefhl  consideration  of  the  evidence,  they  should  find  that  there  had 
been  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  practice,  they  must  come  to  a  verdict 
which  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  their  opinion,  and  lean  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but  deal  fair  and  impartial  justice.  How- 
ever innocuous  bitter  almond  water  might  be  in  certain  forms,  yet,  made 
up  in  other  forms,  it  was  a  potent  and  deadly  poison.  In  the  mixture  pro- 
duced before  them,  from  which  tlie  unfortunate  young  lady  had  lost  her 
life,  it  was  proved  that  the  dose  taken  contained  sixty  minims  of  prussic 
acid  of  the  ordinary  pharmaceutical  strength.  Kow,  it  was  really  most 
important,  and  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  public  intimately,  that  pre- 
scriptions should  be  written  in  a  manner  not  liable  to  misconstruction — ^it 
was  of  very  great  importance  that  care  should  be  taken  by  those  who  had 
human  life  pbced  in  their  custody;  and  if  care  were  not  taken,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  what  calamities  might  not  take  place.  In  this  case,  Dr.  Cronin 
appeared  to  tiiink  that  he  had  not  gone  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
proceeding,  that  he  was  doing  no  wrong,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  no 
neglect  in  the  manner  of  his  prescription.  In  that  view,  he  (the  Coroner) 
did  not  think  he  was  borne  out  by  the  witnesses  examined  in  the  case. 
He  thought  the  weight  of  testimony  was  strongly  against  the  practicB 
which  he  had  adopted.  However,  on  that  point  the  jury  would  bestow 
their  best  attention. 

The  jury  then  retired,  and  after  being  absent  neariy  an  hour,  returned 
into  court  vrith  a  verdict  of  Manslaughter  agamst  Dr.  Cronin.  The  wit- 
nesses were  then  severally  bound  to  appear  and  give  evidence  on  the  triaL 
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The  Half-Tearlt  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  bei$^  a  iVtui- 
ticaJ  and  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Contents  of  the  principal  British  and  Con" 
txnental  Medical  Works  published  in  the  preceding  Six  monthsy  together  unih 
a  Series  of  Critical  Reports  on  the  Proaress  of  Medicine  and  the  ColUUeral 
Sciences  during  the  same  period,  EcUted  by  W.  H.  Banxiko,  M.D., 
Cantab.,  Physician  to  the  Su^lk  General  HoepitaL  Vol  IV.  Published 
December,  1846.  London  :  John  ChurchiU,  Prinoes  Street,  Soho ; 
Edinburgh :  Madachlan  and  Ca ;  Dublin  :  Pannln  and  Co.  6vo.  pp.  480. 

The  Londoh  and  Faovincxal  Mbbxcal  Dibectoby,  1847,  8to.,  dp.  zxt. 
277,360,41.  *^^ 

This  work  is  much  improved  and  enlarged.  Besides  lists  of 
qualified  Practitioners  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  with  their 
addresses,  titles,  works,  &c,,  it  contains  an  account  of  the 
various  Medical  Bodies  conferring  degrees  or  licences,  a  list  of 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  medical  schools,  and  medical  institutions, 
an  obituary,  an  almanac,  and  other  information  useful  to  the 
profession. 

One  addition  would  be  a  great  convenience,  namely,  a  list  of 
provincial  towns,  with  the  medical  men  in  each.  When  visiting 
a  town  it  may  be  desirable  to  know  what  medical  men  reside 
there,  but  their  names  being  all  in  one  list,  those  at  each  place  are 
distributed  according  as  their  names  occur  in  the  alphabet.  The 
list  proposed  might  be  condensed  so  as  to  occupy  but  little  space, 
the  titles,  &c.  being  omitted,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  other 
part  of  the  work.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for  reference  if 
the  pages  ran  on  from  one  end  of  the  book  to  the  other,  instead 
of  beginning  again  at  page  1  four  times. 

The  Kiceoscofio  Anatoht  of  the  Human  Body  m  Health  Aim 
Disease  ;  illustrated  with  numerous  Drawings  in  Colour.  By  Abtbuk 
Hill  Hassall.    London  :  1847. 

Seven  Parts  (each  published  at  2$.  6dJ)  of  this  work  are  now 
before  us,  and  from  these  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  subject,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  a  very  interesting  and 
important  one  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  for  whom, 
we  presume,  this  work  is  intended.  The  lithographed  plates 
give  very  fair  representations  of  the  objects  intended,  and,  in 
tact,  constitute  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  We 
may  observe  that  bichloride  of  mercury  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a 
test  for  albumen  in  the  urine ;  and  the  author  is  farther  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  **  earthy  carbonates^  are  precipitated  from 
urine  by  heat.  The  precipitate  obtained^  in  the  cases  referred 
to^  consists  of  the  earthy  phosphates. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  W.  S.  (Brighton.)-— The  mstructions  given  in  the  PharmacopoBia  for 
making  Syrup  of  Tolu  should  be  attended  to,  in  preference  to  the  plan 
suggested. 

T.  B.  H.-— The  solution  being  too  strong  part  of  the  quinine  separates. 

S.  V.  inquires  for  a  formula  for  Cardiac  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 
(The  above  were  omitted  last  month.) 

K.  P.  S.— The  formula  for  '*  Syrup  of  Iodide  and  Cihloride  of  Iron,"  has 
not  been  published. 

<*  A  CouMTHY  SuBSCBiBEB."— -Cralomel  generally  assumes  a  darkish  cream 
colour  by  exposure  to  light. — We  have  observed  this  in  Howard's  Calomel, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  other  makers. 

"AssocfiATBS."— (1.)  We  can  give  no  information  respecting  the  me- 
thods by  which  tallow-chandlers  colour  their  tallow  candles.---(2.)  The 
new  edition  of  Gray's  Supplement  is  completed. — ^At  the  time  of  going  to 
press  we  are  not  informed  what  is  the  price.  Being  twice  as  large  as  the 
former  edition,  it  will  probably  be  about  a  guinea. 

"  A  Mbxbkb  *'  (Brighton). — A  candy,  called  **  Livelong,"  is  made  with 
rhubarb  and  sugar,  and  some  aromatics,  which  may  be  varied  according  to 
taste.    Each  person  who  makes  it  has  his  own  receipt. 

C.  wishes  to  know  how  Barritt  and  Co.  make  their  Caoutchouc  Polish 
for  Leather? 

J.  H.  (Guildford). — (1.)  The  evidence  respecting  the  supposed  action  of 
camphor  on  the  teeth  is  at  present  rather  conflicting. — (2.)  The  terms  of 
admission  to  the  lectures  at  Bloomsbury  Square  (to  Members  and  Associates 
and  to  strangers)  are  published  in  the  Advertisements  of  the  School. 

**  Philo."— We  have  not  seen  a  good  treatise  on  the  subject  alluded  ta 

F.  C.  inquires  What  jis  the  best  mode  of  preparing  Lemonade^  to  pievent 

its  becoming  turbid  or  ropy,  an4  ensure  its  keeping  for  some  length  of 

time? 

O.  P«  Q. — (1.)  We  presume  that  the  reason  pulvis  acacie  is  ordered  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  in  making  mistura  acacis,  is  to  ensure  its  being  diy,  and 
consequently  uniform.  The  only  way  to  ensure  uniformity  in  colour  is  to 
select  the  gum;  and  powder  it  at  home,  as  dark  coloured  gum  is  freauenUjr 
sold  in  powder,  and  the  colour  is  not  perceived  until  it  is  dissolved. — (%)  Tes. 

We  are  authorised  to  state,  that  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  did  not  see  the 
adyertisomeqt  quoted,  page  395,  untH  after  its  insertion,  or  he  would  have 
refused  it 


Adyertasements  to  Mr.  Chi7bchiix»  Princes  Street^  Soho. 

Instructioiis  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Jomnal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Commonications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street 
(before  the  20th  of  the  month,  if  answers  be  desired  in  the 
ensuing  number). 
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THE  NATURE  AND  OBJECT  OF  A  PHARMACOPEIA. 

Vakious  discussions  which  we  have  recently  heard  respecting 
the  authority  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
binding  on  the  profession,  induce  us  to  offer  a  few  remarks  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  some  erroneous  ideas  which  appear  to 
prevail  on  the  subject. 

The  object  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  the 
profession  a  collection  of  authorized  remedies  of  known  and 
standard  composition,  and  to  enable  the  dispenser  to  execute  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch  the  orders  of  the  prescxiber. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  namely, 
the  Materia  Medic  a,  which  is  a  list  of  the  materials  employed 
in  Medicine,  and  the  Preparations,  consisting  of  these  sub- 
stances variously  prepared  or  combined.  Each  of  these  parts  is 
subdivided,  according  to  principles  of  classification  recognised  in 
the  profession. 

Under  the  head  Materia  Medica,  instructions  are  given  respecting 
the  forms  in  which  the  several  articles  are  used  as  medicinal  agents, 
and  in  the  case  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  or  products, 
-  the  genera  and  species  (when  known)  are  stated. 

The  Preparations  consist  chiefly  of  products  which  require  con- 
siderable time  for  their  preparation,  compounds  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  keep  ready  prepared,  and  various  powerful  medicines, 
which  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  are  ordered  to  be  kept  in  a 
known  and  definite  strength,  or  state  of  dilution. 

The  dispenser  is  bound  by  law*  to  obey  strictly  the  instructions 

'  *  Extract  from  the  Order  in  Council,  published  by  authority  in  the  London 
Pharmacopceia. 

''And  His  Majesty  doth  therefore  strictly  require,  charge,  and  command 
all  and  singular  Apothecaries  and  others,  whose  business  it  is  to  compound 
medicines,  or  distil  oils  or  waters,  or  make  other  extracts,  within  any  part  of 
His  Majesty's  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  dominion  of  Wales, 
or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  that  the^  and  every  of  them  immediately 
after  the  said  Pharmacopceia  CoUegii  Regalts  Medieorum  Londmensts  shall  be 
printed  and  published,  do  not  compound  or  make  any  medicine  or  medicinal 
receipt  or  prescription,  or  distil  any  oil  or  waters,  or  make  other  extracts 
that  are  or  diall  be  in  the  said  PnarmaeoDoia  CoUegii  RegaUa  Medicorum 
LondinennM  mentioned  or  named,  in  any  oUier  manner  or  form  than  is  or 
shall  be  directed,  nrescribed,  and  set  down  by  the  said  book,  and  according 
to  the  weights  and  measures  that  are  or  shall  be  therein  limited,  except  it 
shall  be  by  the  special  direction  or  prescription  of  some  learned  Physician  in 
that  behalf ;  and  His  Miyesty  doth  hereby  declare  that  the  offenders  to  the 
contrary  shall  not  only  incur  His  Majesty's  just  displeasure,  but  be  proceeded 
against  for  such  their  contempt  and  offences  according  to  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  law." 
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contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  medical  practitioner 
when  prescribing  recognised  remedies,  is  equally  bound  to  adhere 
to  recognised  formuke — in  other  words,  if  he  adopt  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  he  must  use  it  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  in  that  work.  Much  danger  might  arise  from  a 
deviation  from  this  rule.  If,  for  instance,  a  Physician  were  to 
adopt  a  formula  for  tincture  of  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  ool- 
chicum  wine,  differing  in  strength  from  the  preparations  ordered 
under  those  names  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  dose  administered 
to  his  patients  would  in  the  same  proportion  differ  from  that 
which  was  intended. 

But,  although  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  issued  under  authority  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  is  professedly  a  compendium  of  tbte 
remedies  recogpoised  in  the  profession,  the  medical  practitioner  ia 
not  restricted  to  the  use  of  these  remedial  agents.  He  is  fully  at 
liberty  to  introduce  and  prescribe  new  remedies,  in  the  search  of 
which  he  may  explore  the  whole  range  of  the  yegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  kingdoms.  In  so  doing,  howeyer,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  him  to  give  explicit  instructions  in  his  prescriptions,  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  dispenser  as  to  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  article  prescribed.  By  deviations  from  the  pub- 
lished code,  many  valuable  remedies  have  been  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  profession,  and  having  stood  the  test  of  expe* 
rience  have  been  introduced  into  subsequent  editions  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. Even  private  nostrums  have  occasionally  acquired 
celebrity  and  obtwned  the  sanction  of  the  profession. 

We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  practice,  but 
simply  state  the  fact  that  many  of  the  preparations  now  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  have  had  their  origin  in  quack  medicines ;  and 
Other  compounds  are  not  unfrequentiy  prescribed,  the  formulae  of 
which  are  still  kept  secret  by  the  proprietors.  Some  medical 
practitioners  have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  various  herbs  not  gene- 
rally in  use,  others  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  some  pill,  tinc- 
ture, or  extract^  for  the  preparation  of  which  they  give  specific  in- 
structions. 

In  all  these  cases,  no  harm  can  arise,  so  long  as  one  general 
rule  is  strictiy  observed,  namely,  that  every  prescription  is  written 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  dispenser  cannot  fail  to  understand 
the  intentions  of  the  prescribes  This  rule  is  applicable  not  only 
to  general  practice,  but  also  to  practice  in  hospitals  and  dispens- 
aries where  private  Pharmacopoeias  are  adopted,  each  of  which 
is  respectively  binding  on  the  parties  under  its  jurisdiction  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  binding  on  the 
English  Chemist ;  while  the  Medical  Practitioner,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  bound  only  by  the  necessity  of  makinfi^  his  pre- 
scription intelligible  to  the  parties  for  whose  guidance  it  is  written* 
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The  terms  used  in  prescriptions  being  conyentional,  and  the 
strength  of  all  unauthorised  preparations  being  arbitrary)  it  follows 
that  a  prescription  can  onlj  be  correctly  prepared  by  persons 
acquainted  with  tiie  terms  and  formulse  introduced.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  a  prescription  containing  a  preparation  for  whicn 
there  is  no  recoenused  standard  of  strength,  may  be  prepared 
according  to  the  literal  instructions,  although  in  a  manner  widely 
differing  from  that  intended^  on  account  of  the  ambiguity  or 
vagueness  of  the  terms  employed.  Such  a  prescription  may  be 
perfectly  uniform  and  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  dispenser  in  possess 
sion  of  the  requisite  private  information,  but  variable,  or  even  dan- 
gerous, if  prepared  in  the  absence  of  this  knowledge* 

When  any  mischief  arises  £rom  tiiis  cause,  it  is  a  question,  on 
whom  does  the  responsibility  rest  ?  If  on  the  prescriber,  this  does 
not  arise  from  his  ordering  a  preparation  unauthorised  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  from  the  instructions  respecting  it  being  am* 
biguous  or  indefinite.  With  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
dispenser,  we  may  observe,  that  even  the  qualified  Apothecary 
who  has  passed  a  strict  examination,  is  prohibited  (by  the  65  Geo. 
Ill,  cap.  194,  sec.  6)*  from  deviating  in  any  respect  from  the 
instructions  of  the  Physician,  and  is  subject  to  a  penalty,  if  he 
refuse  to  prepare  faithfully  a  Physician*s  prescription.     No  allu- 

*  "  And  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  using  or  exercising  the 
art  and  mystery  of  an  Apothecary,  to  prepare  with  exactness  and  to  dispense 
such  medicines  as  may  be  directed  for  the  sick  by  any  Physician  lawfully 
licensed  to  practise  physic  by  the  president  and  commonalty  of  the  faculty 
of  physic  in  London,  or  by  either  of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ;  therefore,  for  the  iiirther  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  practice  of  physic 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  be  it  enacted,  That'  if  any  person  using  or 
exercising  the  art  and  mystery  of  an  Apothecary  shall  at  any  time  knowingly, 
wilfully,  and  contumaciously  refuse  to  make,  mix,  compound,  prepare,  give, 
apply,  or  administer,  or  any  way  to  sell,  set  on  sale,  put  forth,  or  put  to  sale 
to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  any  medicines,  compound  medicines,  or 
medicinable  compositions,  or  shall  deliberately  or  negligently,  falsely, 
unfaithfully,  fraudulently,  or  unduly  make,  mix,  compound,  prepare,  give, 
apply,  or  administer,  or  any  way  sell,  set  on  sale,  put  forth,  or  put  to  sale 
to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  any  medicines,  compound  medicines,  or 
medicinable  compositions,  as  directed  by  any  prescription,  order,  or  receipt, 
signed  with  the  initials,  in  his  own  handwriting,  of  any  Physician  so  lawfully 
licensed  to  practise  physic,  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall,  upon 
complaint  made  within  twenty-one  days  by  such  Physician,  and  upon  con- 
viction of  such  offence  before  any  of  His  M^esty's  justices  of  the  peace, 
unless  sudh  offender  can  shew  some  satisfactory  reason,  excuse,  or  justifica- 
tion in  this  behalf,  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence,  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  for 
the  second  offence,  the  sum  often  pounds,  and  for  the  third  offence,  he  shall 
forfeit  his  certificate,  and  be  rendered  incapable  in  future  of  using  or  exer- 
cising the  art  and  mystery  of  an  Apothecary,  and  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
inflicted  by  this  Act  upon  all  who  practise  as  such  without  a  certificate,  in 
the  same  mamieT  as  if  such  party  so  convicted  had  never  been  furnished  with 
a  certificate  enabling  him  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary ;  and  such  offiender 
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sion  is  made  to  the  possible  oocorrence  of  any  error  or  ambiguity; 
the  Apothecary  is  not  allowed,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act^ 
to  exercise  any  discretion  in  such  a  case.  He  therefore  cannot  be 
legally  held  responsible  for  the  result,  provided  he  complies  with 
the  literal  instructions.  The  Chemist  is  not  obliged  by  law  to 
possess  any  qualification,  or  to  pass  an  examination.  He  therefore 
cannot  be  consistently  expected  to  calculate  the  probable  effect  of 
each  dose  prescribed,  or  to  exercise  a  discretionary  power  which 
is  denied  to  the  fully  qualified  Apothecary.  Whatever  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  him,  is  therefore  moral,  rather  than  legal,  as  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  if  the  law  contemplated  the  exercise 
on  his  part  of  any  such  judgment  and  discretion,  it  would  in  the 
first  instance  have  obliged  him  to  become  possessed  of  the  requi- 
site qualification. 

If  a  patient,  having  received  a  prescription,  with  instructions  to 
take  it  to  a  particular  place  to  be  prepared,  should  fail  to  attend 
to  these  instructions,  tne  patient  voluntarily  incurs  responsibility, 
and  runs  the  risk  of  the  intentions  of  the  prescriber  not  being 
fulfilled.  But  it  is  possible  that  a  misunderstanding  may  occur, 
leading  to  an  accident  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  anti- 
cipated. In  such  a  case  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  blame  on  any 
individual,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  denounce  all  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  transaction  ;  those  who  pass  judgment  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  facts  which  were  previously  neither  known 
nor  suspected  by  the  other  parties. 

If  it  were  possible  to  confine  the  practice  of  medicine  within 
the  limits  of  the  remedies  and  preparations  authorised  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  chances  of  accident  would  be  diminished,  and  much 
inconvenience  avoided.  But  when  we  consider  the  progressive 
nature  of  medical  science,  as  well  as  Chemistry,  and  the  period 
which  elapses  between  the  several  editions  of  the  Pharraacopseiay 
(sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  years)  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
during  this  interval  many  important  improvements,  if  not  a  com- 
plete revolution,  may  be  effected  in  the  remedial  agents  employed* 
In  the  introduction  of  such  improvements,  it  would  be  undesirable 
in  any  degree  to  fetter  the  profession,  or  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  science  by  enforcing  a  strict  adherence  to  old  forms  and 
prejudices.  Much  advantage,  however,  would  arise  from  the  more 
frequent  revision  of  the  Pharmacopcsia,  or  the  publication  at  short 
intervals  of  a  supplement,  containing  such  additions  as  it  may  be 
found  expedient  to  introduce. 

80  deprived  of  his  certificate  shall  be  rendered  and  deemed  incap<able  in 
future  of  receiving  and  holding  any  fresh  certificate,  unless  the  said  party  so 
applying  for  a  renewal  of  his  certificate  shall  faithfully  promise  and  under- 
take, and  give  good  and  sufficient  security,  that  he  will  not  in  future  be 
guilty  of  the  like  offence." 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCIL. 

One  of  tbe  most  important  subjects  which  claims  the  attentioa 
of  the  political  world  is  the  principle  of  Representation,  and 
the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the  most  "liberal"  reformers  is  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise.  In  all  discussions  respecting 
radical  reform,  the  watchword  of  that  party  is  "  universal  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot^  and  annual  parliaments."  However  unimportant 
a  single  vote  may  appear  at  an  election,  the  fact  is  never  over- 
looked that  a  cause  is  won  by  the  union  of  single  votes,  and  that 
a  single  elector  or  a  clique  of  electors  may  bring  numerous  friends, 
and  consequently  much  influence,  into  the  field. 

The  privileges  of  representation  which  apply  to  the  commmiity 
at  large,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  chartered  body  ; 
and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  an  institution  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  liberal  principles  above  alluded  to, 
namely,  "  universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  annual  elec* 
tions.'  Every  Member  has  a  vote,  and  has  the  opportunity  of 
influencing  his  fnends,  or  discussing'  with  them  the  merits  of 
any  candidate  or  candidates  whom  it  may  seem  desirable  to  sup- 
port. The  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  qualification,  improving  the  character,  and 
protecting  the  interests  of  our  body,  besides  the  establishment  of 
a  Benevolent  Fund.  In  all  these  objects,  every  Member  is  inte- 
rested. The  success  of  the  undertaking  must  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  management  of  the  Society,  which  is  intrusted 
to  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  and  this  Council  is  elected  by 
the  Members.  Every  Member  is,  therefore,  interested  in  tiie 
election,  and  if  any  dissatisfaction  should  exist  in  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  the  remedy  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Members,  who  have  the  privilege  of  proposing 
fresh  names  for  election. 

We  make  these  observations  under  the  impression  that  the  im- 

}>ortance  of  this  privilege  is  not  generally  appreciated.  For  the 
ast  three  years' there  has  been  no  contest.  Several  Members  of 
the  Council  have  retired  on  each  occasion,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  other  Members ;  the  number  of  fresh  Candidates  nominated, 
deducting  those  who  declined  to  serve,  has  been  only  sufficient  to 
fill  the  vacancies,  and  in  some  instances  the  parties  proposed  have 
been  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  accept  office. 


PROSECUTIONS  UNDER  THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACT. 

In  every  case  in  which  prosecutions  are  instituted  and  penalties 
claimed  for  alleged  offences  committed  without  any  intention  of 
fraud,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  clear  up  any  doubts  which 
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ma^  exist  as  to  the  actual  meaoing  of  the  terms  of  the  law  under 
which  such  proceedings  are  commenced.  On  a  former  occasion, 
when  informations  were  laid  against  Chemists  for  selling  Gregory's 
Powder  and  Essence  of  Ginger  without  stamps,  we  fully  investi* 
gated  the  suhject,  and  \m&r  the  advice  of  Mr.  Garrard,  the 
solicitor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  SociSTr,  inserted  a  general 
explanation  of  the  words  of  the  Act  in  reference  to  the  cases  in 

Suestion  (see  vol.  v.,  page  532).  It  had  previously  heen  consi- 
ered  hy  many  Chemists  that  medicines,  the  nature,  properties, 
and  composition  of  which  were  well  known,  and  for  which  no  ex- 
clusive np^ht  of  sale  was  claimed,  were  not  liable  to  the  stamp 
duty,  which  is  applicable  to  secret  or  patent  medicine^.  But  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act  led  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  all  compounds  whatsoever,  whether  secret  or  otherwise, 
are  liable  to  the  stamp  duty,  if  sold  with  recommendations  as 
remedies  for  any  disorder.  The  question  was  therefore  settled, 
and  Chemists  were  put  in  possession  of  the  hd  that  they  must 
either  discontinue  tneir  recommendatory  labels,  or  affix  the  stamp* 
The  recent  informations  for  selling  without  stamps  capsules 
containing  a  simple  drug,  occasioned  much  astonishment ;  and  we 
entertain  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  leg^ty  of  these  proceed- 
ings.* It  has,  in  fact^  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Timm,  the  Solicitor 
of  Stamps,  that  the  writs  were  issued  by  mistake,  as  he  intended 
the  communications  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  cautioning 
Chemists  on  the  subject.  It  has  also  been  admitted  by  the  same 
gentleman  that  he  is  doubtful  whether  capsules  are  actually  liable 
or  not,  if  sold  without  reoommendation  or  directions.  The  ground 
upon  which  he  had  claimed  the  penalty  was,  that  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Act  ^^  Foreign  medicines  of  all  kinds,  except  drugs,''  are 
made  liable ;  and  he  defined  the  difference  between  a  medicine 
and  a  drug  to  be  that  the  former  is  in  a  state  ready  for  use.  Now 
balsam  of  copaiba  is  always  in  a  state  ready  for  use,  whether  it  be 
imported  in  a  cask,  a  bottle,  a  seron,  or  a  ciqpsule,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  if  capsules  be  liable,  the  other  vessels  or  packages 
must  be  equally  so.  To  this  argument  Mr.  Timm  did  not  hazard 
a  reply.  It  was  also  argued  that  Peleti^r*s  Quinine  was  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  foreign  capsules,  and  Mr.  Timm  stated 
that  he  considered  this  also  liable,  if  imported  in  bottles  sealed  and 
labelled  in  the  usual  way  I  Being  beisieg^d  by  numerous  appli- 
cants for  an  explanation  of  these  points,  he  recommended  the 
parties  to  memorialize  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  or  the  Board 
of  Admiralty* 

We  have  been  informed,  that  in  several  cases  the  claims  for 

•    See  the  exemption  No.  2,  in  the  Medidne  Stamp  Act,  vol  v., 
page  532,  et  uq. 
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penalty  hare  been  withdrawn ;  in  others  the  parties  hare  compro« 
mised,  by  paying  £2  ;  other  cases,  we  believe,  are  still  undecided. 

Whenever  our  Members  are  subjected  to  prosecutions  of  this 
nature,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Council,  on  receiving  official  infor- 
mation of  the  facts,  to  investigate  the  subject,  employing  legal 
advice,  if  requisite,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  all  the  parties  informed  against  did  not  imme- 
diately avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  defence.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  the  Society  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  but  to  obtain  a  proper  understanding  on  any 
ambiguous  questions,  in  reference  to  which  the  Members  are  ex- 
posed to  vexatious  penalties ;  and  an  official  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  whole  body  has  more  weight  than  a  number  of  individual 
remonstrances,  which  cause  much  more  trouble  to  the  authorities, 
and  leave  the  Members  at  large  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  before* 

As  the  precise  meaning  of  Uie  terms  of  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act 
are  in  several  particulars  not  understood,  either  by  Chemists  or  by 
Mr.  Timm  himself^  the  Council  have  determinea  to  pursue  tiie 
investigation  until  all  doubts  are  cleared  up,  and  have  for  this 
purpose  entered  into  communication  with  the  Commissioners  o£ 
Stamps,  the  result  of  which  will  be  duly  reported  to  the 
Members. 

If  it  be  decided  that  the  articles  in  question  are  subject  to  the 
stamp  duty,  this  decision  ought  to  be  known  as  soon  as  possible. 
Hie  mconvenience  of  affixing  the  stamp  is  of  minor  importance 
when  compared  with  the  annoyance  arising  from  the  dread  of 
writs  and  penalties,  and  the  stigma  unjustly  infficted  on  persons 
who  are  placed  under  the  imputation  of  defrauding  the  revenue^ 
without  having  knowingly  or  wilfully  committed  any  illegal  act. 


MEETING  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS 

ON   THE  ABOVE   SUBJECT. 

It  happened  unfortunately  that  no  application  was  made  to 
the  Council  by  any  of  the  parties  against  whom  informations  had 
been  laid,  until  the  day  after  their  usual  meeting,  which  occurred 
on  the  8rd  of  Mardb.  For  although  on  that  occasion  three 
Members  of  tiie  Coundl  mentioned  in  conversation  that  they 
had  been  served  with  writs,  no  steps  were  then  contemplated, 
as  it*  was  not  known  that  other  Members  of  the  Society  were  in  a 
similar  predicament.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
others,  and,  according  to  current  report^  a  considerable  number  had 
also  been  served  with  writs,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
from  Somerset  House  any  satisfi&ctory  information  as  to  the  pre- 
dse  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  Act,  it  was  considered  reqmsite 
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to  adopt  prompt  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Members  at 
large. 

For  this  purpose  a  meeting  of  Chemists. and  Druggets  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  of  March,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  several  cases 
in  which  prosecutions  had  been  commenced.  The  meeting,  how- 
ever, was  not  an  official  meeting  of  the  Society,  which,  according 
to  the  laws,  must  be  summoned  by  the  Council ;  it  having  been 
thouglit  advisable  on  the  present  occasion  to  avoid  the  delay, 
which  this  course  would  have  occasioned.  Accordingly,  the 
meeting  was  summoned  in  the  name  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  sanctioned  by  a  special  meeting  of  Council  held 
immediately  before  it 

The  Pbesident  having  taken  the  Chair,  and  stated  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  several  Members  stated  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  been  pi*oceeded  against. 

Mr.  Hodgson  reported  that  having  been  served  with  a  writ 
for  the  sale  of  Mothe's  capsules,  he  had  obtained  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Timm,  and  had  argued  with  him  at  considerable  length 
on  the  subject ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Timm  appeared 
to  be  very  much  shaken  in  his  opinion  as, to  the  liability  of  that 
article,  and  advised  him  to  memorialize  the  Commissioners.  This 
he  had  done,  but  had  received  no  answer. 

Mr.  Bell  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  firom. 
a  Member  desiring  assistance,  he  had  attended  at  Somerset 
House,  and  seen  Mr.  Timm.  The  result  of  his  interview  was 
similar  to  that  stated  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

Mr.  Inge  produced  a  writ  which  had  been  served  against  him 
for  the  sale  of  Pate  de  Regnault.  He  was  aware  that  this  medi- 
cine was  liable  to  the  stamp-duty,  but  had  no  idea  that  the 
stamps  were  not  affixed  within  the  wrapper.  He  considered  that 
in  such  a  case  the  wholesale  agent  or  importer  ought  to  be  liable^ 
and  not  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Gallard  mentioned  that  some  time  ago  he  had  inquired 
of  Mr.  Timm  whether  an  article  which  he  sold  was  liable  to  the 
stamp.  Mr.  Timm  hesitate^  in  giving  a  reply,  and  referred  him 
to  his  clerk,  who  informed  him  that  three  conditions  are  necessary 
to  render  a  medicine  liable — 1st.  The  name  of  the  proprietor. 
2d.  The  name  of  the  preparation,  dd.  The  name  of  the  disorder 
for  which  it  is  recommended. 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  applied 
at  Somerset  House  to  ascertain  whether  seidlitz  powders,  when 
exported,  required  a  stamp,  and  on  inquiring  for  Mr.  Timm,  was 
introduced  to  a  gentleman,  who  informed  him  that  stamps  were 
not  necessary.     'J  he  goods  were  afterwards  seized,  and  he  appealed 
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for  redress  at  Somerset  House,  mentioning  the  ground  upon  which 
he  had  acted.  He  was  informed  that  the  party  Tvhom  he  had 
previously  seen  "was  rtot  Mr.  Timm,  but  his  clerk,  for  whose 
opinion  Mr.  Timm  would  not  he  answerable.  The  claim  for 
penalty  was  afterwards  withdra^an. 

Mr.  Hooper,  of  Great  Russell  Street,  informed  the  meetings 
ihat  he  had  a  short  time  ago  enquired  at  Somerset  House  whether 
some  lozenges  which  he  sold  were  liable.  He  saw  Mr.  Timm  and 
his  clerk.  One  said  he  thought  they  were  liable,  the  other  said  he 
thought  not,  but  neither  would  ffive  a  positive  opinion. 

Mr.  Squire  stated  that  he  had  been  served  witn  a  writ  for  selling 
French  copaiba  capsules  without  a  stamp.  It  appeared,  on  ex- 
amining the  package,  that  the  capsules  contained  tar,  and  not 
copaiba,  being  the  capsules  de  Goudron.  He  was  not  previously 
aware  whether  they  were  stamped  or  not,  but  considered  that  any 
foreign  medicines  liable  to  the  stamp,  should  be  stamped  in  the 
Custom  House,  as  those  who  retail  them  could  not  be  expected 
to  break  open  each  package  for  the  pui-pose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  law  had  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  been  informed  against,  for  the  sale  of  a 
French  medicine,  called  Copahine  Mege. 

Several  similar  cases  having  been  mentioned  by  Members 
present,  a  requisition  was  agreed  upon  to  the  effect  that  the 
Council  be  requested  to  act  as  might  seem  expedient,  and  if  re- 
quisite, to  call  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Society.  A 
requisition  having  been  signed  by  above  forty  Members,  the 
meeting  was  dissolved. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Council  was  summoned  for  Wednes- 
day, March  17th,  and  a  Memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps,  requesting  the  favour  of  an  interview.  The 
following  Answer,  addressed  to  the  President,  has  been  re- 
ceived (after  the  above  report  was  in  type)  : — 

"  STAMPS  AND  TAXES,  LONDON, 
*<  2Sd  March,  1847. 
"  Sir, — The  Board  have  had  before  them  the  letter  signed  by 
yourself  and  several  other  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  certain 
parties  for  selling  medicines,  presumed  to  be  liable  to  stamp 
duty, 

^<  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  if  the  prosecutions  to 
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which  you  refer  be  (as  the  Board  apprehend  is  the  case)  those 
which  were  commenced  against  several  persons  for  the  sale  of 
Balsam  of  Copuba,  enclosed  in  Capsules,  the  matter  has  heen 
already  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  hy  the 
parties  proceeded  against,  and  on  their  representation  of  the 
nature  of  the  medicine,  the  proceedings  have  been  relinquished. 

**  The  Board  therefore  do  not  think  any  useful  result  would 
arise  from  a  finisher  discussion  on  this  subject^  in  the  interview  pro- 
posed in  the  Memorial,  but  if  the  Memorialists  continue  to  derire 
such  an  interview,  the  Board  will  appoint  a  time  for  the  purpose. 
On  being  apprised  of  their  wish  to  that  effect. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

'< Thobcas  Keook,  Assistant  Secretary'* 
John  Savory,  Esq* 
The  subject  will  claim  the  further  attention  of  the  Council. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   COUNCIL  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  PHARMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

Although  circumstances  have  prevented  the  puhlication  of 
any  report  on  this  subject  since  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Council  have  been  inactive.  The 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  discussion  on  the  Com  Laws  last 
year,  and  more  recently,  the  fiunine  in  Ireland,  have  of  ne* 
cessity  prevented  the  introduction  of  any  measure  relating  to 
Pharmacy  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  rive  a  detailed  report  of  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  in  furtherance  of  the  desired  object* 
In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  to  assure  the  Members  of  the  Society 
that  the  subject  is  not  neglected,  as  some  of  our  coirespondents 
appear  to  imagine.  Several  communications  have  taken  {^aoe 
with  Members  of  the  Government  on  the  subject,  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  promote  the  introduction  of  that  Pharmaceu- 
tical reform  which  all  parties  admit  to  be  desirable  on  public 
grounds,  as  well  as  important  to  the  medical  profession. 
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The  only  apparent  obstacle  to  the  immediate  introduction  of 
the  measure  mto  Parliament  is  the  great  pressure  of  business 
now  before  the  House  ;  but  we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  a  com- 
Bumication  on  the  subject,  which  may  enable  the  Council  to  prO'* 
ceed  in  the  undertaking. 

REFORM  IN  THE  DRUG  TRADE. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  a  hand-bill  (addressed 
to  the  public)  having  the  above  title  and  exemplifying  the  neces- 
sity for  reform  in  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  the  author  is  one. 
It  commences  by  an  allusion  to  the  "  excessively  high"  prices  at 
which  drugs  are  usually  sold,  which  "  extortion'*  is  said  to  be 
maintained  in  consequence  of  the  trade  being  ^'  leagued  together 
by  that  peculiar  species  of  *  honour*  proverbially  existing  amougst 
men  of  a  certain  unmentionable  character." 

This  tirade  is  followed  by  a  list  of  retail  prices,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen  : — Tartaric  add.  Is,  Sd,  per  ib.  Black 
antimony,  6^.  Peruvian  bark^  whole  or  powdered,  4d,  per  oz. 
Bitter  apple,  Sd.  Prepared  charcoal.  Id.  Dragon's  blood,  2s*  9d* 
per  fib.  Essence  of  peppermint  (English)  6d.  per  oz.  Hiera 
pikra,  2d.  Jalap,  3y..  6d.  per  fib*  Laudanum,  Sd.  per  oz* 
Opium,  Is*  Mils  of  sulphur,  9d.  per  fib.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
instance,  as  we  have  lately  received  from  other  quarters  various 
s{>ecimens  containing  quotations  no  less  remarkable,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following : — Turkey  rhubarb  powder.  Is.  per  oz. 
The  very  best  tartaric  acid.  Is.  6d.  per  fib.  Best  cream  of  tartar, 
lOd.  per  Yb.  Fine  ginger,  6d.  per  fib.  Ginger-beer  powders, 
4d.  per  dozen.  BUck  draught  and  blue  pill,  6J.  Gum  arable. 
Id.  per  oz.  Good  gum,  9d.  per  ib.  Good  mustard,  6c/.  per  fib. 
Refined  juice.  Is.  Id.  per  fib.     Sp.  sal  volatile,  Sd.  per  oz. 

Some  of  these  prices  are  considerably  below  what  the  wholesale 
^^^gi^t  <^an  afford  to  charge  for  the  articles  in  quantity.  The 
retail  Chemist  who  supplies  them  by  the  ounce,  or  part  of  an  ounce, 
must  pay  rent,  taxes,  raJaries,  and  various  other  charges  connected 
with  his  business,  all  of  which  must  be  defrayed  before  he  can 
honestly  appropriate  any  portion  of  his  returns  to  his  own  main- 
tenance and  that  of  his  family.  How  he  can  contrive  to  sell  his 
goods  under  prime  cost,  to  pay  these  charges,  and  to  live,  is  a 
mystery  :  which  a  communication  from  another  correspondent 
may  serve  in  some  degree  to  explain. 

The  article  to  which  we  allude  is  a  series  of  extracts  (duly  an- 
ihenticated)  from  the  '*  private  Pharmaoopceia*'  of  a  *'  Chemist*" 
A  few  specimens  will  suffice : — **  Orivu — R  Turkey  opium  lib, 

ri  meal  beat  into  a  mass,  with  honey,  ^fib,  mix.'*  ''  IIluoanum— 
Opium  lib,  boiling  water  9  pints,  spirit  of  wine  6  pints,  spruce 
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beer  1  pint,  digest  and  filter/'  White  Wax— tt  WKte  waa^^ 
stearine,  equal  parts,  melt  together  and  run  into  moulds. 
*«  Fjsnugbebk  Powdee—R  Linseed  cake  ground  with  a  little  of 
the  genuine  powder  to  flavour  it.**  **  Liquoeicb  Powder — ^Ditto, 
flavoured  with  a  little  liquorice."  «*  Nux  Vomica  Powder— 
tt  Oatmeal  12  oz ,  arsenic  4  oz.,  umber  enough  to  colour  it  . ! 
"  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre  diluted  with  25  per  cent,  of  water. 
«  Sp.  AMMOMiiB  CoMP.— R  Sp.  ammon.  co  ,  liq.  ammonia,  p. 
aeq.,  sp.  vini  rect.  q.  s.  (to  dear  it),**  &c.  &c. 

Neither  is  this  an  isolated  case ;  we  have  received  similar  docu- 
ments from  other  correspondents,  and  have  been  offered  on  several 
recent  occasions  other  evidence  of  the  same  nature  for  publication. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  kind  of  information  which  we  are  desir- 
ous of  furnishing.  The  above  specimens  are  merely  given  as  aa 
illustration  of  a  system  of  business  practised  by  a  class  of  persona 
whom  it  is  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  our  body  to  ex- 
pose  and  repudiate.  Such  persons  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Chemist8,'and  they  only  exist  by  virtue  of  the  depraved  state  of 
the  law  in  this  country,  which  allows  every  person,  however 
ignorant  and  disreputable,  to  exhibit  the  coloured  show  bottles, 
act  as  a  Chemist  and  Drugeist,  and  bring  disgrace  and  injury  on 
the  body  with  which  he  clamis  connection. 

PHARMACY  IN  DENMARK. 

All  Apothecaries*  (or  Pharmaceutical)  establishments  in  Den- 
mark,  are  licensed  by  the  government,  and,  until  lately,  were 
hereditary  property,  the  licence,  as  well  as  the  business,  being  trans- 
ferred, at  the  death  of  the  possessor,  to  his  heirs.  The  number  of 
shops  being  limited,  their  value  rose  with  the  increase  of  the  popur 
lation,  and  the  monopoly  thus  created,  became  injurious  to  the 
public,  and  especially  to  the  poorer  classes,  by  rwsing  the  price  of 
drugs. 

By  a  recent  alteration  in  the  law,  the  licence  to  act  as  an 
Apothecary,  is  now  granted  only  for  life,  and  only  to  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  qualiHed  by  pasdng  a  severe  pharmwseu- 
tical  examination.  The  number  of  licences  being  limited,  a 
monopoly  still  exists,  although  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  formerly. 

This  is  the  case  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
where  the  Apothecaries  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than 
even  the  medical  practitioners.  In  the  Danish  colonies,  the  s«no 
plan  has  been  pursued,  and  in  the  island  of  St.  Ihomas,  ^th  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  population,  the  right  of  selling  medicmes 
(which  formerly  belonged  to  the  medical  practitioners)  has  been 
conferred  on  one  individual,  who  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the 
business. 
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The  origin  of  this  restriction  on  the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  is  of 
ancient  date.  Before  the  establishment  of  medicine  as  a  science 
in  Denmark,  or  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  was  conBned  to  the  use 
of  medicinal  herbs,  and  was  chiefly  followed  by  monks  or  priests, 
who,  by  way  of  rendering  their  art  infallible,  resorted  to  amulets, 
exorcisms,  ceremonies,  images  of  saints,  holy  water,  alchemy,  and 
astrology.  In  such  hands,  and  under  such  circumstances,  medicine 
was  not  likely  to  advance,  and  we  find  that  in  the  middle  ages,  it 
rather  retrograded  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  some  other  countries* 
Now  and  then,  some  noble-hearted  woman,  or  learned  and  honest 
priest,  devoted  attention  to  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and  among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  wise  Canon  of  Roeskilde,  Henry 
Harpenstreng,  (tl244),  who  having  acquired  much  of  the  medical 
lore  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs,  translated  Emilius  Macer's 
poem,  De  Virtutibus  Herbarum^  and  wrote  several  medical  works*. 
In  addition  to  him,  may  be  enumerated,  the  monk  Johannes,  men- 
tioned by  Saxo  Grammaticusf,  assent  for  to  attend  King  Waldemar 
in  his  last  illness  ('|'1182).  Bishop  Bo  in  Aarhui^s,  who  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune  by  his  medical  practice t,  and  Bishop  Enud 
in  Vesteraas  {Episcopus  Artisiensis  fivUatis  Dadm  §,)  who, 
having  witnessed  the  plague  in  Montpellier,  afterwards  described 
it  ||.  By  means  of  such  men,  a  knowledge  of  the  medical  art  as 
practised  in  other  countries,  was  introduced  into  the  north.  A  mong 
these  countries,  Italy  was  early  distinguished,  and  Milan,  Home, 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  especially  distinguished  among  her  towns  IF* 
The  Confectionarii,  or  those  to  whom  the  preparation  of  medicines 
was  intrusted,  were  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Salerno. 
The  vendors  of  medicines  had  shops  in  all  large  towns,  and  were 
called  StationariL  The  Circumforanei  were  travelling  merchants^ 
who  carried  the  medicines  originally  prepared  in  Italy,  into  foreign 
counties.  These  merchants  seem  to  have  reached  the  north  at  a 
comparatively  late  period,  as  the  celebrated  Danish  bishop  Absoloa 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  monk  Stephanus  Tornacencis 
in  Paris^  who,  in  1182,  sent  him  some  Theriak^  "uthumile  satis 
sed  xenium,  magnis  et  potentibus  viris  acceptuni  quorum  et  vitse 
status  fructuosus  est  in  seculo,  et  exitus  a  seculo  luctuosus.*  *" 
The  demand  for  foreign  medicines  becoming  greater,  the  Hanse 
Towns  soon  opened  large  establishments  in  Copenhagen  (1465  and 

•  Vide  Professor  Mc&ecKs  Scandinavian  Periodical,  1829. 

t  Saxo  calb  him.  however,  "  Medlcins  prsesuroptuosiorem  quam  peri- 
tiorem  professorem." 
t  Vide  H  Gram,  ^,270. 
§  Monsa,  in  Moibeck's  Higtoricdl  Periodical. 

II  TraettUuB  de  Regimine  PestilentiiK,  in  the  Rojal  Library  of  Copenhagen. 
5  Vide  Ml^uen  Cretchichte  der  Witjentchafi  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg, 

•  •  Vide  Ri^e  Cont  to  History  of  Surgery. 
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1479 1 1)  and  we  read  in  ancient  medical  works  at  present  in  the 
University  Library  of  Copenhagen,  that  the  proprietors  of  these 
establishments,  at  this  early  date,  were  called  Apothecaries  %  %* 
The  monk  Basilius  Valentinus,  and  after  him,  the  renowned 
Paracelsus,  having  by  their  discoveries  raised  Chemistry  to  a  higher 
standing,  Apothecaries  soon  became  more  generally  diffused  §  §, 
and  the  friend  and  adviser  of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  Mrs.  Sigbii^ 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  advise  the  king  to  grant  a  licence 
to  a  Hans  Apothecary,  in  the  year  1514.  H.  Gram  tells  us,  that 
this  Sigbrit,  a  very  clever  lady,  understood  Medicine  and  Che* 
mistr}%  and  possessed  many  arcana.  Paracelsus,  during  his  journey 
to  the  north,  formed  her  acquaintance,  and  mentions  her  pardca* 
larly  as  ^'  quoque  in  Dania  erat  matrona  quaedam  nobilis^  qu» 
omnia  vulnera  (nervorum  vulneribus  et  iis  in  quibus  ossa  finucta 
erant,  exceptis)  tertio  hausto  dato  glutinaiet.*'  This  lady,  being 
considered  guilty  of  witchcraft,  on  account  of  her  great  learning, 
was  afterwf^ds  compelled  to  fly  the  country  in  disguise.  In  1519, 
a  second  licence  had  been  granted  by  the  king,  to  a  certain 
Dionysius  Williamson  ;  but  when  this  unfortunate  monarch  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  he  was  followed  into  exile  by  many 
of  his  adherents,  among  others^  by  his  Apothecaries,  and  such  in 
those  days,  was  the  want  of  Pharmaceutists,  that  his  successor 
upon  the  throne,  Frederick  1,  in  vain  during  many  years,  sought 
for  another ;  and  Christian  III,  in  1536,  first  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing upon  a  Dutchman,  William  Uno,  to  open  an  establishment 
for  the  preparation  of  medicines,  granting  bun  at  the  same  time^  \ 

eertdn  privileges  for  life.  In  1569,  this  establishment  had  got 
into  such  bad  odour,  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  its  condition 
investigated  by  two  Physicians.     This  was  probably  the  earliest  | 

official  visitation  of  Apothecaries  in  Denmark.  Though  medicines 
continued  still  to  be  retailed  among  the  people  by  travelling 
merchants,  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  practice  of  Pharmagr  ^vas 
not  a  bad  livelihood  in  Denmark,  and  several  rival  establishments 
gradually  arose.     Under  Christian  IV,  the  privilege,  granted  at 

1 1  Vide  H.  Gram. 

tX  In  the  Codex,  Ko.  249,  we  find  **  Give  to  him  who  has  too  much  blood 
in  the  head,  to  eat,  Amatasagam  magnam,  which  is  found  ready  prepared 
in  the  Apotheca,  and  to  him  with  a  dis^ued  brain,  Driapinom,  likewise 
Pillulie  pestilentiales,  quae  habentar  in  Apotheca.*' 

§  §  Aocording  to  Mohsen,  the  first  Apothecary's  licence  was  granted  in 
Berlin.  1488 ;  in  Leipsig,  1409 ;  Ulm,  1406 ,  Stutgard,  1457.  In  the 
Eeceuil  du  Ameiamea  loiB  FrancaiMes,  torn,  iv,  page  424,  we  see  that  Paris 
possessed  one  as  early  as  1336  ;  Stockholm,  m  1550  ;  Upasla,  1648,  vide 
Beckman's  Hut.  of  Apotheearies,  voL  ii,  p.  493.  Edwara  in.  gave  an 
Apothecary,  Ck>arsus  de  Gangeland,  £27  7«.  Ad,,  for  attendance  upon  the 
royal  person  during  his  iOness  in  Scotland,  1345.  Vide  AndenmU 
G€9ckichied,  Handdt,  Eis.  2,  p.  365. 
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first,  only  for  life>  became  heredUary^  but  the  possessor  was  obliged 
to  pass  an  examination  before  medi(»l  men  in  Pharmacy,  and  the 
establishment  was  subjected  to  an  annual  visitation  by  medical 
officers  appointed  by  govemment  ||  ||.  In  1642^  Samuel  Meyer 
was  created  Apothecary  to  the  Court,  with  the  annual  pay  of  200 
Rixbane  dollars  IFIT.  In  this  spirit,  all  later  licences  have  been 
Kiv.en,  and  the  heirs  of  Danish  Apothecaries,  provided  they  pass 
the  examination,  continue,  in  most  cases,  with  little  or  no  change, 
to  enjoy  their  monopoly,  and  form  a  small  but  wealthy  class. 

Persons  practising  Mediidne  or  Pharmacy,  without  being  regu- 
larly qualified,  are  subject  to  various  grades  of  punishment^  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  tneir  malpractice.  These  pimishments  vary 
from  a  simple  fine,  to  imprisonment  in  a  house  of  correction,  or 
even  in  a  slave  prison.  The  prosecutions  are  instituted  by  order 
of  the  Council  of  Health,  and  are  public. 

Several  Pharmaceutical  Societies  exist  in  Denmark,  and  meet 
at  regular  intervals  for  sdentific  purposes.  Among  the  Pharma- 
ceutical journals  published,  may  be  mentioned.  Trier's  Arehivfur 
Pharmacy^  Copenhagen.  There  exist  regular  schools  for  Phar- 
maceutical students,  with  lectures,  laboratories  for  practical 
purposes,  &c.  All  pharmaceutical  establishments  are  subjected  to 
annual  visitations  by  the  Council  of  Health  :  they  are  prohibited 
the  sale  of  poisons,  excepting  upon  order  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
or  certificate  of  a  clergyman.  They  are,  as  in  Germany,  forbiddea 
to  sell  medicines  except  when  prescribed  by  medical  men,  and 
never  undertake  to  prescribe  or  g^ve  advice.  This  latter  would 
indeed  be  without  effect^  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Phar- 
macy and  Medicine  is  so  g^neraUy  understood,  that  no  person 
would  think  of  applying  to  a  Doctor  for  medicines,  or  for  advice 
to  an  Apothecar}'.  The  pharmaceutical  examination  is  passed 
before  the  Professors  of  tiie  University,  and  is  very  respectable. 
The  cancUdate,  after  proof  of  a  good  practical  education,  is 
examixfbd  in  1,  Natural  History,  a.  Zoology,  b.  Botany,  and  c* 
Mineralogy;  2.  Physics;  3.  Chemistry;  4.  Pharmakognosia ;  5. 
Beading  of  Prescriptions ;  6.  Pharmacia  specialis ;  7.  Commer^ 
cial  Pharmacy ;  8.  Taxation  or  prices  of  medidnes  ;  9.  Practical 
proo&  in  the  analysis  and  composition  of  medicines. 

n  II  Tide  Zeftef  of  Christian  IV,  F^sician  Arsinaus  to  the  Decanus  of  the 
University,  Thomas  Tinke,  16S9. 
Y  ^  Vide  Danish  Magaziii,  voL  v,  p.  212. 
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PHARMACY  IN  CHINA. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  this  journal  (page  167)  we  published  an 
article  on  Chinese  Phannacy,  since  which  time  our  Vice  president^ 
Mr.  Morson,  has  received  from  Canton  a  correct  model  of  one 
of  the  most  frequented  Pharmaceutical  establishments  in  that  citj, 
constructed  on  the  spot  by  a  native  artist  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  present  to  our  readers  an  engraving  of  a  Chinese  Chemist's 
shop. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely  the  general  arrangements 
of  this  establishment  resemble  those  frequently  adopted  in  thb 
country.  The  movable  boards  and  suspended  placards  set  forth 
the  purity  of  the  drugs  and  the  accuracy  observed  in  preparing 
prescriptions.  The  model  also  contains  knives  and  other  mstnt- 
ments  and  apparatus  very  similar  to  those  used  by  English 
Chemists,  but  it  was  impossible  in  the  engraving  to  represent  all 
the  objects  of  interest  which  the  Chinese  artist  has  introduced. 
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These  shops  in  China  are  all  open,  the  climate  reqmring  such 
an  arrangement.  This  custom  formerly  prerailed  in  London  and 
in  some  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  construction  of 
the  Chinese  house  is  peculiar,  but  we  could  not  give  a  complete 
representation  of  it  without  a  series  of  architecture  plans,  which 
would  be  foreign  to  the  province  of  this  journal. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,  MAECH  10th,  1W7. 


HB.  BEI<L  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


ON  THE  CARDAMOMS  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

BT  JONATHAN  PEREIBA,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago,  a  large  scitamineous  fruit  was 
employed  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  aromatic  qualities  of  its 
seeds,  under  the  name  of  Cardamomum  majus.  Cordus*  de- 
scribes  it  as  being  a  fruit  like  Melligetta,  but  smaller,  turbinate 
like  a  pear,  and  having  seeds  which  are  agreeably  aromatic.  The 
fruit,  he  says,  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  the  Melligetta, 
but  the  flaTOur  of  the  former,  he  adds,  is  much  less  hot  than  the 
latter,  and  is  grateful  and  pleasant ;  whereas,  the  tasle  of  MeUi» 
getta  IS  very  acrid,  and  like  pepper.    He  furUiermore  tells  ns^ 

•  Yalerii  CorOi  Hittorim  Stkjnum,  lib.  it,  p^'  195.    1561. 
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that  both  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  Cardamomum  majus  are  brought 
from  Syria  and  Egypt. 

This  fruit  has  long  since  disappeared  from  commerce:  bvt 
specimens  ci  h  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  some  old 
collections  of  Materia  Medica,  and  ta  that  of  Dr.  Burgeu,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
are  several  fine  capsules  of  it«  marked  **  Cardamomum  maximum 
MatlhiolL**  One  of  these  I  have  described  and  figured  in  the 
Elements  of  Materia  MedicOj  p.  1026,  fig.  195,  2d  edit.,  and 
believing  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amomum  angustifolium  of 
Sonnerat  f  and  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  X*  si^d  the  Amomum  Madagas'^ 
eariense  of  Lamarck  §»  I  have  adopted  Sonnerat  and  Smith's 
name  of  Amomum  angustifolium. 

This  cardamom  is  one  of  the  fruits  which,  by  some  late? 
writers  in  the  Materia  Medica,  have  been  confounded  with 
Melligetta  pepper  or  grains  of  para^se.^ 

About  four  years  ago  I  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  Royle  some 
cardamoms  which,  he  informed  me,  came  from  Abyssinia.  In  a 
letter  which  I  have  subsequently  received  from  him^  he  says,  that 
they  were — 

««])roaght  strung  on  a  Btrlag,  and  were  sent  to  the  India  House  by  Major 
Haarii's  embany.  Thejr  were  described  as  being  carried  to  Abjssinis 
from  Gvraqne,  which  is  more  to  the  southward,  and  where  they  might 
easily  be  produced.  But  I  believe  there  is  also  some  commerce  up  the 
rivers  still  further  south,  so  that  they  might  be  produced  even  in  Mada- 
gascar, aad  be  sent  as  a  spioe  to  Abyssinia.  But  I  should  suppose  the/ 
were  more  likely  to  be  theprodooe  of  the  interior,  and  probably  of  GuracLue 
as  they  are  called  Qmraque  spice,** 

These  cardamoms  I  found  to  be  identical  with  the  fruit,  which 
I  had  figured  and  described  in  my  Elements  of  Materia  Medico^ 
under  the  name  of  Amomum  angustifolium*  The  specimens, 
however,  were  scarcdy  so  large  as  those  I  had  previously  seen, 
and  were  perforated  for  a  string,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
hanging  them  np  to  dry« 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  Charles 
Johnston,  the  author  of  Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia j  other 
specimens  of  the  same  fruit,  and  subsequently  obtained  from  him 
the  following  information  respecting  them  :-^ 

**  I  hasten  to  answer  your  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  cardamons  ;  and 
first  of  tfa^  place  «f  growth.  This  I  was  given  to  andefstand  was  chiefly 
in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Abiah  branch  of  the  Bahr  al  Azzareekc,  those 
you  have  reedved  wadng  fhim  that  part  of  it  which  separates  Guraque 
from  Zingero.  I  have  heard  though  that,  still  further  to  the  south,  they 
are  found  in  greater  quantities,  tQasmndi  so,  that  the  locality  has  received 

t  Fo9a^aitr/jMlef^t.iL,p.M2. 
X  Be€»*9  Qfdopadia,  voL  xxxix.,  art.  Anumnum, 

f  En^depidie  MeOndiqwe,  iir.  Batarnqm.  .    , 

II  Bee  my  paper  on  this  anbjeot  In  ibe  Phsuwaoeutkal  JwrmU,  vol  iL 
P*444. 
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the  name  of  the  spice  country,  and  tm  it  was  represented  that  extensiTe 
forests  (?  jangle)  of  the  plant  which  produces  them  existed,  we  may  pre- 
4iume»  I  think,  that  this  land  of  spices  is  tlieir  indigenous  country.  As  to 
the  mode  of  preparing  them  for  use,  from  the  opportunities  I  had  of 
^hserring  the  attention  paid  to  cultivation  in  Abyssinia,  I  should  suppose 
ihat  it  was  the  same  in  Guraque,  and  that  the  simple  course  of  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun  was  all  the  inhabitants  did  to  pre- 
.serve  the  produce  of  their  spice  harvest.  I  must  not  forget  though,  that 
for  convenience  of  carriage  and  the  usages  of  trade,  each  cardamom  capsule 
IS  perforated  and  strung  upon  a  strong  thread  in  numbers  vaiying  firom  forty 
to  fifty,  for  which,  in  the  markets  of  Shoa,  a  distance  of  five  day 'a  journey, 
the  priest  merchants  of  Guraque  can  obtain  one  piece  of  salt-mon^,  or 
Jibout  twoi)ence-halfpenny  in  English  money,  but  which,  it  must  be 
observed,  is  sufficient  to  purchase  at  least  two  pecks  of  wheat  in  that 
country.  The  Abyssinians  seldom  use  the  cardamoms  except  for  medicine. 
Its  employment  in  domestic  economy  is  certainly  not  so  general  as  the 
iiutmeg  is  with  us." 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  some  specimens  of  the 
same  fruit,  under  the  name  of  Korarima,  from  Dr.  Beke,  to 
whom  I  am  farther  indebted  for  the  following  informatioa  re- 
specting this  cardamom : — 

**  The  Korarima,  in  Arabic  called  Kh^U  or  KhU  Is  brought  to  the  market 
of  B&so,  in  Southern  Abessinia,  ftom  the  country  of  Tumhe,  in  Wallegga* 
4in  extensive  level,  and  in  great  part  desert  region,  which  stretches  from  the 
liver  Dedliesa,  the  upper  course  of  the  Bahr  d  Azrek,  or  Blue  Biver,  as  fkt 
as  the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  or  true  Nile  to  the  west,  and  the  G6d|jeb,  a  tributary 
to  the  latter  now,  to  the  south ;  northward  it  is  bounded  by  the  country  <x 
the  Dinkas. 

"  The  position  of  Tumhe  is  somewhere  about  9^  N.  lat  and  35^  E.  long; 
Tumhe  is  usually  known  among  the  native  merchants  m  **the  etnmtry  of 
the  Korarima  ;"  and  I  have  a  map  drawn  by  one  of  them  in  which  it  is  so 
marked.  But  I  was  assured  by  others  that  it  is  not  the  growth  of  that 
country,  but  comes  Arom  other  portions  of  Wallegga  beyond  it  As  the 
land  slopes  westward  from  the  high  mountain  country  of  Abessinia  down 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  I  conclude  that  it  is  the  produce  of  districts  pos* 
sessing  an  absolute  elevation  of  probably  not  more  than  about  3000  or» 
may  be,  4000  feet.  This  is  in  lat.  8^  or  9"*  N. :  nearer,  that  is  higher  up, 
than  Tiimhe  it  certainly  is  not  found. 

**  Tlie  Jtorarfma  is  brought  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  way  of  Base 
to  Abessinia,  in  which  country,  as  likewise  among  the  Gallas  ftirther  to 
the  south,  it  is  used  as  a  condiment.  I  purdiased  at  Base  one  hundred 
heads  for  one  SmtJe,  a  piece  of  rock-salt,  of  which  about  twenty  are  current 
there  for  one  Austrian  convention  dollar,  worth  about  SO'— -consequently 
forty  for  one  penny  sterling.  Asa  stranger  I  probably  paid  the/aa  price. 
It  is  also  taken  to  Mass6wah,  the  port  of  northern  Abessinia,  on  the  Bed 
8ea,  from  whence  it  is  exported  to  India.  Dr.  Buppell  was  informed  at 
Massowah  that  the  annual  export  is  of  the  value  of  one  thousand  doUai»~ 
about  £200  sterling. 

"  The  specimens  sent  you  are  not  so  large  as  some  that  I  had  ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  of  a  fair  average  size. 

*'  I  should  add,  that  Korarhna^  \b  the  Qalla  name,  which  is  likewise  used 
in  Abessmia.  Tlie  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  and  the  vowels  being 
sounded  as  in  Italian,  the  name  is  pronounced  as  if  written  in  Enc^iah 
Korahriima, 

'*  With  respect  to  the  Arabic  name  Khil,  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
according  to  the  Kamiis,  it  means  **Ras,"  or  rather  Piffomm  Harmalah. 
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The  word  does  not  occur  in  Ibn  Baitar*8  Materia  Medica,  and  would  appear 
indeed  to  be  but  little  used  by  the  Arabs.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
uncertain  than  the  real  ralue  of  Arab  names  of  plants,  and  several  plants 
of  Yery  different  characters,  are  no  doubt  to  be  met  with  under  the  same 
appellation.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  at  Ma8s6wah,  and  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  Korarima  is  designated  KMil  or  Khil,  by  the  Arabs." 

This  fruit  is  best  distinguished  from  other  large  scitamineous 
froitSy  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  the  characters  of  its 
seeds  ;  which  are  devoid  of  the  fiery  peppery  taste  of  the  grains  of 
paradise;  are  not  highly  polished,  dark  brown,  and  oblongs 
ovate,  or  cylindrical,  like  the  seeds  of  the  Amomum  Clusii ;  nor 
are  they  greenish  grey  or  lead-coloured,  like  those  o(  Amomum 
macrospermum.  But  they  are  mildly  aromatic,  somewhat  smooth, 
compressed  or  angular,  and  pale  olive  brown. 

SALTS  PORTABLE  ETHER  INHALER. 

The  advantage  of  this  inhaler  con- 
sists in  its  simplicity  and  portability, 
together  wifh  the  facilities  afforded 
for  modifying  the  potency  of  the 
vapour  admitted  to  the  lungs. 

This  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  revolving  plate  with  corresponding 
openings,  fitted  into  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  or  body  of  the  apparatus, 
and  by  the  alternate  admission  of 
air  and  ether,  the  vapour  may  be 
regulated  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  apparatus  from  the  mouth. 

The  other  end  of  the  cylinder  is 
fitted  with  a  revolving  tube  which  also 
has  corresponding  apertures,  regu- 
lating the  quantity  of  air  admitted. 
Both  ends  close  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion when  the  apparatus  is  not  in 
use. 

It  is  a  convenient  size  and  shape 
for  the  pocket ;  the  valves  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  apparatus  itself. 

Directions  for  use, — Pull  out  the 
top  A^  and  pour  the  ether  upon  the 
sponges  in  the  cylinder  B,  and  replace 
the  top  i4.  Expose  the  air-holes  C 
either  partially  or  entirely,  the  appa- 
ratus is  then  ready  for  use.* 

*  Manufactured  by  M.  Salt  and  Son,  21,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 
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a,  a  cylindiicdtra  box,  the  ^lid  of  which  contains  a  key  for 
admitting  air  id  almost  direct  conununicatioii  with  the  tube.  The 
box  itself  baa  also  a  key  for  the  admission  of  air  in  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  ether,  and  a  Intiag  of  tin  of  a  conical  shape 
(like  the  pateiki  iakstand)  so  as  to  allow  two  or  three  ounces  of 
ether  to  remain  in  it  without  spilling.  A  small  tnbe  inside  en* 
ables  the  ether  to  be  poured  back  if  not  wanted,  bf  a  tube  o€ 
sufficient  calibre  to  admit  of  a  two^ounce  bottle  of  ether  to  be 
packed  in  it»  for  which  it  also  forms  a  case,  c,  mouth-pieee  and 
▼aires,  d^  oee  of  the  caps  to  tin  tube  used  as  a  Ix^tle-case. 
e,  brass  dipper  lor  dosing  the  nostrils.  All  parts  of  the  appik- 
rattts  fii  into  the  box,  with  the  exception  of  the  tube. 

The  larger  key  when  opened,  supplies  vapour  of  ether  in  a 
dilute  form ;  the  smaller,  a  vapour  moch  more  concentrated. 
The  keys  may  be  allowed  to  close  during  each  expiration,  and 
should  be  opened  at  the  discretion  of  tl^  operator  previous  to 
each  inspiration.  For  supplying  pure  vapour  of  ether,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  leave  the  keys  clo^,  and  apply  a  piece  of  lint  or 
rag  dipped  m  hot  water,  to  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

*  The  above  inhaler  is  manufactured  by  Jones  and  Co.,  iOl,  Stzand. 
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This  RisiraiMst  is  de- 
aenbed  in  oorTast  nomber 
(page  424) ;  but  the  cut 
was  not  ready  in  time  for 
poblicstioa* 


TO  THX  EOITOR  OF  THE  rHARHACSUTICAL  JOOaKAL. 

"  Sir,— I  was  not  aware  untU  yesterday^  when  chanee  threw  Ae  last 
number  of  your  journal  into  my  hands,  that  any  apparatas  had  beea 
csBtriTed  for  the  inhalati<»  of  ether  siaiply  tlurough  a  sponge.  1  find, 
lioweycr»  in  your  March  number,  a  slight  notice  of  one  by  Mr.  8niee» 
aoad  as  1  had  previously  to  thb  notice,  eontriyed,  and  had  made  one  (or 
the  same  purpose,  I  forward  the  drawing  and  descriptbn  for  your 
use^  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  service,  and  subscribe  tnyself. 

Yours  respectfully, 

N.  8.  HxJianN. 
SidnumiK  Devon,  March  10, 1847. 

DsscaopTBoer. 

The  apparatus  is  made  of  tin,  and  much  resembles  the  respirator  (whidL 
indieed  suggested  It).  Its  dimensioxis  are  five  and  a  quarter  inches  at  the 
Iragest  part,  fkom  6  to  G.one  and  a  quarter  deep;  from  the  Aront  to  the  hoc^ 
of  the  eircnUir  part,  two  inches,  and  the  depth  of  the  square  projection  in 
front,  half-an-inch.  The  interior  is  thus  constructed: — At  the  distance  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  front,.  Ib  a  semicircular  piece  of  ordinary 
pierced  zinc,  and  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  this,  is  a  similar  piece,  thus 
forming  two  diaj^iragms ;  the  piece  first  named  is  soldered  to  a  strip  of  tin  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  this  is  again  soldered  to  the  hottom  of  the  appa- 
ratus, thus  preventing  the  ether  from  entering  the  mouth.  Through  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  hetween  the  two  diaphragms,  are  cut  two 
oUong  apertures,  and  upon  them  are  two 
valves,  A  A.  These  valves  allow  the 
breath  to  pass  freely  in  expiration,  and 
afford  the  operator  the  means  of  diluting  \ 
the  ether  if  required,  hy  simply  placing 
his  finger  upon  the  key  at  the  extremity. 
A  nose-spnng,  B,  prevents  breathing  by 
the  nostrils.  A  tube,  soldered  at  C,  and 
stopped  by  a  cork,  &c-,  furnishes  the 
means  of  supplying  fresh  ether  when 

lequired.  At  ^  is  the  fh)nt  piece — this  also  has  a  diaphragm  of  perforated 
sinc»  about  half-an-inch  wide,  by  two  inches  long,  and  to  the  &ce  is  fixed 
a  valve  simply  of  stout  white  leather,  and  opening  inwards,  for  the  purpose 
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of  respiring ;  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  trom  this,  is  another  plate 
of  perforated  zinc,  resting  against  a  stop,  against  which  it  is  kept  by  the 
front  2>,  which  slides  out  at  pleasure,  tlie  slide  being  half-an-inch  long. 
Beyond  this,  the  whole  chamber  of  the  instrument  is  filled  with  sponge, 
having  a  small  piece  of  tape  attadied  to  it,  for  its  ready  remoTal  when  re- 
quired. The  object  of  the  second  diaphragm,  is  to  prevent  the  sponge  or 
ether  firom  interfering  with  the  valve  in  D,  The  dimensions  of  the  square 
front,  are  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  by  one  and  a  quarter  wide.  The 
advantages  of  this  construction  appear  to  me  to  be.  that  the  respiration  ia 
as  free  as  if  no  apparatus  were  attached  to  the  mouth— it  is  natural,  in 
consequence  of  the  mouth  bemg  freely  open,  whereas,  when  a  tube  is  used» 
the  patient  stu:k3t  rather  than  inhales.  The  construction  is  very  simple^ 
80  much  so,  that  any  tin-worker  can  make  it.  the  valves  are  easily  remove- 
able,  and  readily  renewed  if  required — means  are  given  for  diluting  the 
vapour,  for  supplying  ether,  and  the  front  valve  prevents  loss  by  evapora- 
tion during  expiration.  If  desired,  the  valves  A  A  can  of  course  be  pro- 
tected by  a  guard,  and  by  an  elastic  band,  it  can  be  attached  to  the  month 
without  the  aid  of  an  assistant.  Moreover,  it  can  readily  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  from  its  comparatively  small  size. 

The  apparatus  was  made  under  my 
direction,  by  a  workman,  by  mam 
Farrant,  of  Sidmouth,  who  has  my  I  ull 
permission  to  construct  them  for  nny 
person  who  may  deem  the  contrivauoiCiff 
worthy  of  notice.  I  omitted  to  state 
that  the  apparatus  has  pads  arouod 
the  mouth  JS  E,  and  also  around  tin: 
nasal  spring,  F  F, 

P.S.  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  that  in  the  interior,  the  dimensions 
are  reduced,  a  piece  of  tin  being  soldered  in,  so  as  to  cut  off  about  an 
inch  at  each  corner,  in  order  to  lessen  the  size  of  the  sponge,  and  con- 
sequenUy  the  Quantity  of  ether,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  still  smaller 
aipparatus  on  this  plan  would  be  found  effective.  For  the  front  valve, 
if  preferred,  oiled  tilk  can  be  used,  being  lighter  than  leather,  but  it 
may  perhaps  adhere  occasionally  to  the  zinc  plate,  which  is  to  be 
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A,  is  a  common  tabulated  receiver  containing  ether,  having  large 
apertures,  and  can  be  warmed  by  a  spirit  lamp  or  by  a  water-bath.  A 
tube  from  the  upper  aperture  descends  below  the  surface  of  the  ether. 
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B,  a  flexible  tube  of  spiral  wire  covered  with  leather,  about  a  foot 
long  and  fiye-eighths  of  an  inch  internal  diameter,  attached  to  a  brass 
tube  which  enters  a  little  way  into  the  receiver.  C,  a  portion  of  a 
common  lamp-glass  cut  off  with  a  hot  wire,  having  at  either  end  a 
disc  of  hard  wood,  with  grooves  turned  to  fit  the  glass,  to  which  it  is 
luted.  .  The  flexible  tube  and  that  to  which  is  atuched  the  mouth- 
piece, are  screwed  into  these  discs  respectively.  A  hole  is  drilled  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  glass  cylinder,  and  enlarged  by  a  round  file 
lubricated  with  turpentine,  to  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Over  this  hole  and  on  the  end  of  the  wooden  disc  inside  the 
glass  are  valves  consisting  of  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or  thin  calf  leather^ 
cemented  on  to  a  ring  of  wire  or  brass  much  larger  tban  the  aperture 
to  be  covered,  and  secured  to  the  wood  by  means  of  pins  passing 
through  a  projecting  hinge  of  the  leather.  The  efiect  of  the  brass 
rings  is  simply  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  valves  from  collapsing.  The 
brass  ring  of  the  outer  valve  is  continued  so  as  to  form  a  lever  by 
which  the  valve  may  be  kept  open,  when  necessary,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  thumb  of  the  operator. 

No.  8. — Hydkostatic  Etuek  Inhales. 

A  small  wide-mouthed  jar  con- 
taining  ether,  closed  with  a  bung, 
and  perforated  for  two  glass 
tubes,  one  of  these  tubes  dips 
one- eighth  of  an  inch  below  the 
ether,  the  other  just  penetrates 
the  bung,  and  is  bent  at  right 
angles,  ending  in  a  perforated 
wine  cork.  At  the  termination  of  this  tube  an  aperture  is  made  in 
the  cork  at  right  angles  with  the  former,  into  which  a  tube  is  fitted, 
which  terminates  in  a  saucer  or  jar  containing  water.  Another  tube 
meets  this  last  in  the  cork  in  a  direction  continuous  with  the  horizon- 
tal portion  of  the  last  tube.  The  glass  vessels  fit  into  a  small  wooden 
box  or  tray.  When  a  slight  effort  at  inspiration  is  made  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  last-mentioned  tube,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum 
through  the  whole  of  the  apparatus.  The  fluid  in  the  saucer  is 
pressed  by  the  atmosphere  up  into  the  tube  which  dips  into  it;  at  the 
same  time  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  in  the  tube  which  dips  into  the  ether.  This  becomes  depressed 
exactly  as  much  as  the  water  is  elevated  in  the  other  tube.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  on  continuing  the  inspiration,  the  atmospheric  air  will  pass 
up  through  the  ether,  become  saturated  with  its  vapour,  and  pass  into 
the  lungs  of  the  patient.  The  converse  of  this  takes  place  on  ex« 
piration.  The  air  in  the  apparatus  is  condensed,  the  ether  is  forced  a 
little  way  up  the  tube  in  the  jar,  while  the  expired  air  escapes  in  bub- 
bles throuffh  the  water.  A  flexible  tube  and  mouth-piece  may  be 
substituted  for  the  straight  tube* 

Margate,  March^  1847. 
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The  principle  of  this  imtniiiient  has  been  already  described 
(No.  8^  page  355).  Subjoined  is  a  cat  of  the  complete  appa- 
ratus^ with  the  two  fonns  of  glass  mouthpiece. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THB  PHAaUACEUTICAL  JOUKKAL. 

Sir, — I  SHALL  be  oUked  if  yon  wiU  tUow  rae,  in  reply  t»  aa 
obsenration  in  the  bet  nnroW  of  your  joannd,  to  state  that  tke  xesenH 
bUnce  between  the  inhaler  of  Mr.  JefiVeyt,  and  thai  I  have  inAiodiieed 
for  the  Tapoar  of  ether,  is  not  a  eoinddeace^  boi  is  tiie  lasoh  of  bst 

Certons  acqnaintance  with  the  former,  and  apprsival  of  it;  and  that  I 
Te  neyer  niled  to  mention  the  circvmstanee  when  saying  or  writinff 
anything  about  tke  apparatas.  The  first  notiee  of  it  in  prial  appearea 
nmoltancously  in  two  medical  joumalsv  and  contained  the  fouowing 
words  :  **  The  instrument  which  Mr.  Fergnson*  of  Smitbfield,  wsa 
making  for  him,  wss  on  the  plan  of  the  iiUuikrof  Mr.  Jeffirey%  with 
some  alterations  and  additions."  f  JMoL  Gmz.  Jan.  S%  p.  156,  aad 
Lmncei,  Jan.  23,  p.  99.) 

The  object  of  die  apparatus  is  to  regnlatft  the  proportion  of  ▼apour 
in  the  air  br  regulating  the  tessperatttre ;  and  to  effiBCt  thi%  I  take 
adTantage  oi  the  capacity  for  calorie  which  there  is  in  two  or  thrsa 
pints  of  water,  and  of  the  conducting  power  of  metal  of  wluch  tke 
instrument  IB  formed.  The  form  I  hare  adopted,  is  a  matter  of  detsil 
to  enlarge  the  lurftce  of  ether  exposed  to  Ae  sir. 

The  table  you  honoured  me  by  nuUisking  m  tke  Febnuory  mBBber. 
is  correct  for  ether^  which  is  not  free  from  alcohol,  and  bolls  at  104^. 
To  make  it  correct  for  washed  ether,  which  boOs  at  100^  fbvr  degrees 
must  be  deducted  ;  for  instance,  for  40®  read  36^,  and  so  on,  and  for 
washed  ether  deprived  of  its  water  by  potash,  and  boiling  at  98<^,  six 

•  Made  hy  Mr.  GUbertion,  Ludgate  HiU. 
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degrees  nKUi  be  dcdvcted.  AsI1ISTestalcdeIiewbere,Iiiiftleiiaem 
constnictiiig  that  table»  of  the  formula  for  the  elaatic  force  of  the 
¥ipoiir  of  c3ier.  by  Ih.  Hie,  in  his  paper  on  Beat>  in  die  Pkilosophical 
Transactions  finr  1818;  having  ascertained  by  experiments,  that  it  oonld 
be  used  with  oorrectnesa  for  that  purpose. 

I  lemam^  Sir»  yovr  obedwnt  servant 

John  Show,  M.I>. 
H  i^VuBi  Sbnegt,  ShJh,  March  SA,  1847. 

[We  regrctflie  obKrvationvremade  laat  month,  wfaidi,  Unm  Dr.  Snow's 
^  appeazi  to  hKfe  been  enaneoitt.-^3D.] 


FATAL  RESULT   AFTER  OPERATIONS  PERFORMED 
UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ETHER. 

The  habit  of  jumping  at  condusiona  is  a  seriovs  oibstade  to  diie 
progremof8eience,e«|!eeia]ly  in  the  medical  profession.  A  new  remedy 
which  has  been  found  successful  in  a  few  cases,  is  not  unfreqnently 
extolled  as  a  panacea,  and  employed  ad  Hhititm,  A  few  failures  des^ 
troy  the  charm,  and  it  subsides  as  a  nine  days*  wonder.  Almost  every 
remedy  or  discovery  of  any  importance  in  the  profession  must  pass 
tiiron^  these  two  stages,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  boiling  and 
the  freezing  point,  before  it  assumes  a  temperate  medium ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  railway  speculation  comes  out  at  a  premium,  falls  to  a 
discount,  and  then  rises  to  par,  or  finds  its  proper  level.  These  remarks 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  eiher  mania,  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  created  so  much  excitement,  that  a  reaction  was  inevitable. 
Two  or  three  cases  in  which  death  has  ensued  after  operations,  have 
placed  the  remedy  in  jeopardy  and  threatened  to  lead  almost  to  itspro- 
mbition  under  tlie  authority  of  the  coroner. 

The  eases  which  have  appeared  to  occasion  the  greatest  interest  and 
apptdiension,  are  the  operation  of  lithotomy  performed  at  Colchester^ 
on  the  12th  of  February,  and  the  removal  of  an  osteo-sarcomatoua 
tumour  from  the  thigh  of  a  patient  at  Grantham,  on  the  9th  of  March. 
In  the  latter  case  an  inquest  was  held,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
to  the  eflf^ct  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  the*  vapour  of 
ether,  and  not  from  the  effect  of  the  operation,  or  from  any  other  cause. 

This  is  rather  a  strong  verdict  from  a  non-medical  jury ;  but  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  disensahs  merits,  although  we  have  heard  several 
medical  practitioners  who  have  read  the  evidence,  express  doubts  cm  the 
aal^t  The  question  of  the  greatest  importance  is  how  far  do  the 
above  cases  and  some  others  which  have  terminated  unfortunately 
militate  against  the  use  of  ether  as  a  means  of  alleviatinc  pain  ?  In 
order  to  decide  this  question  statistics^  evidence  should  be  obtained, 
showing  whether  the  average  of  deaths  after  operations  be  or  be  not 
increased  when  ether  is  employed. 

Further  experience  is  also  desirable  respecting  the  symptoms  of  the 
several  stages  of  etherisation,  the  circumstances  under  which  this  agent 
is  calculatal  to  prove  prejudicial,  and  the  best  mode  of  counteracting 
the  effects  when  carried  too  far.  Until  these  points  have  been  more 
fully  investigated,  the  subject  will  be  involved  in  some  degree  of  doubt 
and  anxiety. 
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INHALATION  OF  THE  VAPOUR  OF  BTHER  IN  1818. 

Ths  foUowing  notice  of  the  effects  of  inhaling  the  rnipoar  of  ether 
it  extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Jomrmml  of  Setemee  for  1818,  and  is 
•apposed  to  hsTe  been  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Farads j : — 

**  When  the  Tspoor  of  ether  mixed  with  oommon  sir  is  inhsled,  it  pro- 
duces effects  Terj  similar  to  those  occasioned  by  nitrons  oxide.  A  oonve* 
nient  mode  of  asoertaining  the  effect  is  obtained  by  introdocing  a  tnbe  into 
the  npper  part  of  a  bottle  containing  ether,  and  breathing  through  it ;  a 
stimnkting  effect  is  at  first  perceiTed  at  the  epiglottis,  but  ioon  beomnes 
yery  mnch  diminished,  a  sensation  of  fulness  is  then  generslly  fdt  in  the 
head,  and  a  socoession  of  effects  similar  to  those  produced  by  nitrons  oxide. 
By  lowering  the  tnbe  into  the  bottle,  more  of  the  ether  is  inhaled  iit  each 
inspiration,  the  effect  takes  plsce  more  rapidly,  and  the  sensations  are 
more  perfect  in  their  resemblanoe  to  those  of  the  gas. 

In  trying  the  effects  of  the  ethereal  yapour  on  persons  who  are  peculiariy 
affected  by  nitrons  oxide,  the  similarity  of  sensation  produced  was  yery 
unexpectedly  found  to  have  taken  place.  One  person  who  always  feds  a 
depression  ot  spirits  on  inhaling  the  gas,  had  sensations  of  a  sinular  kind 
produced  by  inhaling  the  vapour. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  caution  in  making  experiments  of  this  kind.  By 
the  imprudent  inspiration  of  ether,  a  gentleman  was  thrown  into  a  yeij 
lethargic  state,  which  continued  with  occasional  periods  of  intermission  for 
more  than  thirty  hours,  and  a  g^'^^^  depression  of  spirits  ;  for  many  days 
the  pulse  was  so  much  lowered  that  considerable  fears  were  entertained 
tor  his  life." 


A  MODE  OF  REMOVING  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 
STAINS  FROM  LINEN. 

Dear  Sir, — Medical  men,  in  the  habit  of  using  the  nitrate 
of  silver  extensively  as  a  remedial  agent,  must  have  frequently 
heard  loud  complaints  of  their  patients*  linen  having  been  inde- 
libly stained  and  spoiled,  by  some  accident  having  occurred 
during  its  use,  and  in  many  cases  patients  have  refused  to  employ 
these  preparations  in  consequence  of  the  awful  destruction  of 
linen  which  they  occasion.  I  have,  therefore,  very  little  doubt 
that  the  following  observations  will  prove  most  acceptable  to  the 
numerous  readers  of  your  widely  circulated  journal : — 

These  dark  stains  consist  of  finely  divided  metallic  silver,  m 
intimate  union  with  the  tissue  of  the  cloth ;  liad  they  been  oxide 
of  silver  any  diluted  acid  would  have  dissolved  them,  but  nitric 
acid  alone  produces  any  eflTect,  which  of  course  cannot  be  em- 
ployed from  its  powerfully  destructive  effects  upon  the  linen  fabric* 

Iodine  immediately  converts  them  into  iodide  of  silver,  which 
ii  instantly  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
the  cloth  remains  as  white  as  when  first  issued  from  the  bleach- 
ing house,  and  as  firm  and  durable  as  ever.  The  best  mode  of 
employing  this  substance  is  to  strain  the  spotted  linen  over  a 
basin  of  hot  water,  and  then  to  let  fall  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodine  upon  each  spot  previously  moistened  with  water ;  then  in* 
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stantly  to  pour  sufficient  of  the  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  to  dissolve  the  iodide  produced,  and  immediately  to  immerse 
the  spot  in  the  water  beneath ;  to  wash  out  and  cleanse  the  tissue 
at  once  from  the  stain  and  the  chemical  reagents  employed. 
The  tincture  of  iodine  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  the 
strength  I  use;  and  one  drachm  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  two  ounces  of  water  will  make  an  excellent  bleaching 
liquid. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

William  Bird  Hcrapath,  M.B., 
Of  London  University,  Surgeon,  &c. 
BriMtU,  82,  Old  Market  Street 
March  10, 1S47. 

QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF  THE  STRENGTH  OP 
HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

TO    TUS    SDITOR   OF    THE    PHARMACBUTICAL   JOURNAL. 

Sir,* I  ftm  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  my  brethren  to  the 
great  importance  of  ensuring  uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cinal hydrocyanic  acid,  and  of  the  very  easy  aiui  expeditious  method 
of  testing  its  strength  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  as 
directed  by  the  London  College,  feeling  certain  that,  used  in  the 
manner  and  with  the  precautions  I  now  suggest^  it  is  susceptible  of 
great  accuracy,  and  by  means  of  which  the  per  centage  of  such  acid  in 
any  sample,  may  be  determined  in  five  minutes  with  as  great  preci- 
sion, as  the  strength  of  an  alkali  may  be  determined  by  a  careful  alka« 
limetrical  analysis. 

It  has  been  my  habit  for  some  time  to  test  the  strength  of  every 
sample  of  hydrocyanic  add  I  have  either  bought  or  made,  and  in  so 
doing  I  have  been  struck  with  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  strength 
of  wnat  oueht  and  might  very  easily  be  made  a  uniform  preparation. 
Some  which  I  purchased  lately,  and  have  just  examined,  contained 
only  1.1  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  add,  and  other  samples  I  have  found 
to  contain  more  than  four  per  cent.  It  is  sufficiently  unfortunate  that 
in  addition  to  the  variations  arising  from  want  of  care  or  knowledge, 
the  authorised  expounders  of  pharmacy  in  other  kingdoms  should 
have  thought  fit  to  fix  on  different'standards  of  strength  for  so  import- 
ant a  preparation ;  but  not  satisfied  with  their  differences,  we  make 
matters  worse  by  the  very  common,  and,  I  think,  unjustifiable  use  of 
what  is  called  Scheele*s  strength,  which  is  no  definite  strength  at  all, 
although  I  believe  it  is  always  a  strong  add.  What  I  have  examined 
has  been  generally  about  double  the  strength  of  that  of  the  Londoa 
Pharmaoopoeia,  but  varying  extremely  as  purchased  at  different  times 
and  places. 

The  article  labelled  Scheele*8  Add,  is  frequently  the  only  one  kept 
and  used  on  all  occasions  where  the  add  is  required,  so  that  prescrip- 
tions may  be  sent  to  one  place  and  dispensed  with  an  acid  containing 
four  or  more  per  cent.,  and  to  ano^er  with  only  one  per  cent. 

I  am  afraia  the  imposnbility  under  common  circumstances  of  ob- 
taining the  whole  of  the  add  given  by  calculation  is  frequently  over* 
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looked  by  the  manufftctnren;  at  least  leas  onl^aooouDt  for  ibedefi* 
dency  in  strength  of  many  samples  from  tlus  circnmstanoe;  the 
formula  of  the  London  Cou^e  having  been  aaed«  and  the  prodaet 
made  up  to  tlie  full  quantity  there  directed,  without  reference  to  its 
starength. 

To  show  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  theoretical  product  of  anhy- 
drous add,  I  have  repeatedly  made  me  medidnal  add,  using  a  Liehigffl 
condenser,  between  three  and  four  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half 
inch  diameter,  cooled  with  nearly  ice-cold  water,  and  the  extremity 
dipping  beneath  the  redpient  water  contained  In  a  bottle  surrounded 
witn  ice,  and  yet  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  calculated  strength. 

With  respect  to  the  following  plan  of  analysis,  I  have  frcN^uently 
contrasted  it  with  the  more  predse  method,  by  ascertaining  the 
weight  of  the  precipitated  cyanide,  and  although  in  the  hands  of  the 
sldlful  manipulator,  and  when  the  greatest  possible  exactness  is  re- 
quired, that  process  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred,  yet,  in  ordinary 
hands,  and  for  ordinary  purposes,  niis  is  quite  sufficiently  accurate. 

I  take  a  stoppered  bottle,  that  will  hold  2,800  grains  of  distilled 
water  at  62^,  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  which  quantity  I 
wdgh  into  it,  and  mark  the  level  of  the  water  with  a  file.  I  then 
pour  out  a  portion  of  this  water,  and  weigh  into  the  bottle  177.8  graini 
of  pure  fosed  nitrate  of  silver ;  when  dissolved,  water  is  poured  in  up 
to  the  mark  in  the  neck.  This  forms  the  first  solution,  every  100 
grain  measures  of  which  contains  6.35  grains  of  nitrate,  and  wiU  he 
equivalent  to  50  grains  of  acid  Hyd.  P.  L.  or  one  gndn  of  anhydrooa 
add.  I  measure  60  gruns  of  the  acid  to  be  examined  in  a  measure 
graduated  to  grains  of  water ;  I  turn  it  into  a  3]  widemouth  square 
bottle,  wash  .the  measure  with  about  100  grains  of  water,  which  is 
added  to  the  acid.  I  then  measure  100  grains  of  die  test  solution 
and  pour  it  carefully  into  the  acid.  As  I  find  neutralization  ap- 
proach, I  drop  it  in  very  gradually;  during  the  process  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stir  briskly  with  a  glass  rod,  which  causes  diMe  precipitate 
quidcly  and  perfectly  to  suMde.  This  is  especially  necessary  to- 
wards the  dose  of  tne  operation,  when  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
the  solution  merely  causes  a  badness  which  prevents  the  reaction 
hdng  seen ;  but  by  briskly  stirring  it  becomes  perfectly  dear.  By 
this  means  neutraUzation  can  be  effected  with  die  greatest  nicety. 
Every  100  grains  of  the  test  sohidon  exhausted  will  denote  1  grain, 
every  10  grains  1-lOth  of  a  grain,  and  every  1  grain  1-1 00th  of  a  grain 
of  real  add  in  50  grains  of  that  under  examination ;  then  by  doubHnc 
the  quantity  in  these  50  grains  we  of  eourse  get  the  per  eentage.  I 
keep  a  bottle  in  whidi  to  preserve  the  precipitated  cyanide initil  it  accu- 
mulates suffidently,  when  I  gain  more  hydrocyanic  add  from  it,  or 
reduce  it. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  detiula  of  this  simple  process,  be- 
cause I  have  many  times  failed  in  getting  a  satisfactory  result  until  I 
did  it  as  above. 

I  am,  fiBr,  yoom  obeffiently, 

F.  Kekbaii. 

Stratford-m-Ajcm,  tforvft  10, 1847. 
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TEST  FOB  STETCHNIA. 

lutesd  of  the  brown  peroxide  of  lead,  Otto  emploTS  a  small  quantity 
of  atnliition  of  cfaroante  of  potaih,  which  added  to  a  Bcdation  of  strychnia, 
in  oonoentnted  gu^haxic  add,  prodnoes  immediately  a  magnificent  yiolet 
oolomr,  and  nrach  more  distinctly  and  more  beantiAiEly  than  the  hrown 
polTenileiit  fayperozide  of  lead.— PbamoceulMcAet  Central  J32d<L,  Bee.  30, 
1846. 


CHLOBIDE  OF  SODA  AS  A  TEST  FOR  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
GUAIAGUM  BESIN  IN  BESIN  OF  JALAP. 


It  has  long  heen  known  that  chlorine  possesses  the  proper^  of  render- 
ing resin  of  guaiacum  hlne.  According  to  the  author,  the  chlorides  of 
■oda  and  of  lime  also  possess  this  property,  and  may  be  used  for  detecdi^ 
tiie  smallest  traces  of  gnatacnm  resin  when  mixed  with  resin  of  jalap.  In 
fiust,  two  grains  of  a  mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of  resin  of  jaJap,  and  one  part 
of  Gfuaiacnm  resin,  dissolved  in  f  3Q.  of  spirit,  specific  graviiy  825,  gives  on 
the  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  (chloride  of 
Boda),  a  green  streak,  whi^  is  dqK»ited  as  a  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of 
file  gius,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquor  of  its  original  colour. 

The  sensifaiUty  of  this  reaction  is  such,  that  the  presence  of  one  part  of 
gniuacom  resin  in  320  parts  of  resin  of  jalap  may  be  indicated. 

M.  F.  Boudet  has  found  that  this  test  may  be  applied  with  equal  advan- 
tage for  detecting  the  presence  of  guaiacum  resin  in  scammony. — JounuU 
dc  Pharmatie  (TAnven,  and  Jounuude  Chemie  M6dicaJe. 


OH  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  GUNPOWDER. 

BT  B.  S.  HABCHANn. 

DeUrmmaitiaii  of  ^  eon^amed  water.-^Tbe  water  contained  in  the  char- 
eoalof  gunpowder,  is  easily  and  perfectly  removed  in  the  vacuum  over 
BuLpfauric  add.  It  is  done  still  more  simply  if  the  powder  be  placed  in  a 
crucible,  and  suspended  in  a  wefl-dosed  bottle,  whose  bottom  and  sides  are 
moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  one  such  experiment,  the 
owder  lost  1.18  per  cent,  in  another  l.io  per  cent,  of  water.  Such  a 
^bottie,  tbcmfore,  pierfectly  supplies  the  place  of  an  air-pmnp. 

iiwmofKm  of  (Ae  ni>e.— The  auOior  first  heated  the  powder  in  a 

platina  cmdbie  for  some  thne,  witti  sulslniricaeid,  to  392«  Fafar.,  by  which 
flie  nitrate  of  potash  was  decomposed,  and  tiie  sulphur  expelled.  The 
feaidoe  was  then  heated  to  redness,  until  sulfate  of  potash  alone  remained. 
lliis  method,  howeter,  is  olqeetioiiable,  on  the  ground  that  the  heated 
remd&d  cAen  explodes  evea  some  time  after  all  the  nitre  appearod  to  have 
been  deoomposra.  When  the  gunpowder  was  mixed  with  eSght  or  ten 
times  Hs  mi^  of  sakammoniac,  consideralte  and  unavoidabie  loss  was 
CKperieooefl.    Thelbflowing  methods  are  much  preferable  : — 

1.  Sxkndmn,  ofdk  mirehsf  tcit^on  and  eoajMirofibii.— The  powder  (fire  m 
«iK  granrnKs)  without  bdng  pulverised,  is  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  fire- 
quent^  fltirred.  In  half  an  hoar,  the  solution  is  filtered  through  a  dry  and 
we^hed  fitter,  «f  fife  inches  Aametor,  and  the  rendoe  i«ahi  treated  with 
hot  water,  and  the  toilationfilteied  as  befisre,  and  evaporated  hi  a  water- 
IwUi.  TheTeMiBlstfaeBfiBaBdinapQrodaancapsifie,andwea«hed.  The 
nMm  of  aifipfan  and  dianeal  ooDecied  on  the  filter ,  may  be  piao^ 
di7fB«-M}ae,«Bdivd8ML  flAerafewdmu  At  the  end  of  twenty.four 
hoars,  the  wdghhigiato be  lepealed,  and  the  mass  nay  be  oonndered  as 
fi^tifitiweisjfatbewtataed.    f^fladLaaexperimentyBeneeBsporthig 
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gimpowder  yidded  a  TCiidiie  of  79*06  per  cent,  of  nitxe,  aad  SL<^  per  oe^ 
of  chansoal  and  solphiir. 

2.  Deiermination  of  £^  qmaUity  of  mUroffOi  m  the  mirate  of  pofcut&,— This 
method  ii  prefentble  to  the  foregoing,  hoth  on  acoomit  of  its  gnickneM  and 
accuracy.  The  ftoAy  triturated  and  weighed  powder  la  mixed  with  fhxn 
twenty  to  thirty  times  its  wd^t  of  fine  oj^te  of  copper,  and  placed  in  a  com- 
bustion tube  of  700  millimetres  in  length,  so  that  the  latter  was  filled  to  the 
loigth  of  180  millimetres,  with  carbonate  of  lead,  then  with  unmixed  oxide 
of  copper,  after  thai  with  the  abore  mixture,  which  was  followed  by  some 
oxide,  and  at  last  to  about  the  length  of  800  milUmetres,  with  metaUfc 
copper  reduced  by  hydrogen.  The  combustion  lasts  about  three-quartm 
of  an  hour.  The  powder  thus  burnt,  yielded  L  79.S  per  cent;  U.  79.8  per 
cent,  of  nitre.  All  the  nitrogen  of  the  gunpowder,  howerer,  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  nitre,  as  the  charcoal  contains  about  one-half  per  cent,  of  IL 

The  proportion  of  nitre  in  gunpowder,  may  also  be  determined  by  chloride 
of  platium  ;  but  this  is  a  more  troublesome  and  less  correct  process  than 
that  by  eraporation.  To  determine  the  nitre  by  the  specific  weight  of  the 
solution,  is  not  possible,  as  the  graTity  of  the  solution  does  not  increase 
with  the  quanti^  of  the  salt 

3.  Determuuttion  of  the  mdphar, — The  quantity  of  sulphur  contained 
in  gunpowder,  can  be  determmed  either  directly » or  by  calculating  the  lose. 
The  latter  method  is,  howerer,  not  yery  convenient,  since  the  determinaUoa 
of  the  charcoal  ofl*ers  great  difllculties.  Most  frequently  the  sulphur  is 
determined  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  that  rery  easily,  by  heating  to 
redness  in  a  glass  tube,  an  intimate  mixture  of  nitrate  ctf  baryta,  with  tbree 
parts  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  twelve  times  the  quantity  of  gunpowdo*. 
The  mixture  does  not  melt,  and  can  be  easily  removed  out  of  the  tube^ 
which  is  in  addition  washed  out  with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The  muriatic 
solution  of  the  mass  is  heated  for  several  hours  in  a  water-bath,  neariy  to 
the  boiling  point,  then  immediately  filtered.  In  one  experiment,  Uie  gun- 
powder contained  9.82  per  cent  of  sulphur,  but  this  quantity  is  somewhat 
too  large,  in  consequence  of  the  sandy  matters  mixed  with  the  baryta. 

The  method  of  Oay  Lussac  is  similar  to  this,  but  cannot  be  performed 
without  some  loss.  He  mixes  the  gunpowder  with  an  equal  quanti^  of 
nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  four  tunes  the  quantity  of  common  salt, 
and  heats  it  to  whiteness  in  a  platina  crucible.  By  this  a  trifling  loss  is 
experienced  from  the  escape  of  sulphur. 

By  the  moist  way,  the  sulphur  can  be  oxidiz^,  according  to  Milkm,  l^" 
a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash.  To  two  or  three  grammes 
of  gunpowder  contahied  in  a  retort,  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  a&d,  and 
then  one  or  two  decigrammes  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  mass  is  kept 
boiling  slowly,  and  as  soon  as  the  smell  of  chlorous  acid  has  disappeared, 
or  even  sooner,  an  equal  quantity  of  the  chlorate  is  to  be  added  as  before. 
Both  charcoal  and  sulphur  become  oxidised,  and  after  some  time,  a  per- 
fectly colourless  liquid  is  obtained.  This  is  then  mixed  with  a  huge 
quantity  of  water,  and  diloride  of  barium  added  to  the  hot  mixture.  If 
the  precipitate  be  left  standing  for  some  thne,  hi  a  temperature  of  about 
813«  Fahr.,  the  liquid  can  be  filtered  without  difllcnlty.  The  pxedpitate 
should  be  well  washed*  If  the  reaction  be  undertaken  in  a  retort,  and  the 
distilled  fluid  collected  in  a  recover,  small  quantities  of  sulphuric  add  are 
detected  in  it  It  is,  therefore,  the  safest  plan  to  undertake  the  distiUstioii 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  to  bring  the  neck  of  the  same  under  tbe  water,  and 
after  the  reaction  is  over,  to  mix  the  contents  of  the  retort  with  those  of 
the  receiver,  and  to  add  the  water  with  which  the  vessel  was  washed. 
This  method  oflTers  very  accurate  results,  but  it  is  somewhat  troublesome, 
particularly  m  consequence  of  the  escaping  vapours. 

4.  Separaikn  of  the  n^iAur  from  theeharcooL^lsx  order  to  detetmiiie 
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the  quantity'  of  charcoal  contained  in  gonpowder  Wdh]er*i  method  may 
be  applied.  The  heat  way  is,  to  place  an  nnweighed  quantity  (about  one 
gramme)  of  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  charcoal  in  a  tube,  to  drive  the 
sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  into  copper,  to  weigh  the  tube,  fbeed  of 
the  hydrogen  by  a  current  of  dry  air»  after  haying  taken  its  weight  when 
filled  with  copper,  to  remore  the  charcoal  and  to  weigh  agun.  By  this 
method,  generally,  some  loss  takes  place,  since  the  charcoal  yields,  during 
the  expulsion  of  Uie  sulphur,  also  pyroligneous  add,  carbonic  acid,  and 
carbonic  oxide.  Pure  charcoal  of  Rhamnus  frangula,  heated  to  redness 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  lost  11.5  per  cent.,  and  another  experiment  14.7 
per  cent  To  prevent  this  loss  by  the  employment  of  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  is  not  advisable,  as  the  sulphur  would  not  then  be  entirely 
expelled.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  heat  the  charcoal  strongly,  and  to  add 
to  the  residual  quantity  of  charcoal  one-tenth  as  the  medium  of  its  loss. 
.  For  separating  sulphur  from  the  charcoal,  sulphite  of  soda,  snlphuret 
Of  potAssium,  and  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  as  weU  as  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
have  been  employed.  In  using  the  three  first,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
part  of  their  bases  may  be  obstinately  retained  by  the  charcoal,  by  which 
the  weight  of  the  latter  will  be  augmented.  The  well-washed  charcoal  is 
dried,  weighed,  and  part  of  it  burnt,  which  should  leave  behind  only  about 
six  or  eight  per  cent,  ashes,  whilst  another  part,  on  being  heated  in  a  tube, 
should  yield  no  sublimed  sulphur.  The  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  easily 
employ^,  and  admits  of  an  exact  determination  of  the  charcoal,  particu* 
larly  if  the  powder,  after  being  exhausted  by  water,  is  treated  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  then,  with  sulphuret  of  carbon  which  has  been  purified  by 
oxide  of  lead. 

With  sulphite  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of  potassium,  the  extraction  of  the 
sulphur  Arom  the  gunpowder,  succeeded  only  imperibctly ;  sulphuret  of 
ammonium,  and  sulpliite  of  ammonia,  succeeded  better.  The  quantity  of 
ashes  contained  in  charcoal  cannot  be  determined,  since  the  soluble  con- 
stituents have  been  removed  by  the  water,  but  it  is  possible  to  discover 
by  burning  the  charcoal,  whether  the  powder  still  contains  earthy 
admixtures.  If  the  charcoal  be  burnt  after  the  extraction  of  the  nitre, 
and  after  the  sublimation  of  the  sulphur,  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  admix- 
tures can  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  the  residue,  the  ashes  of  the 
charcoal  being  calcuhited  at  one  per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  analyses  made  after  the  above  mentioned  methods, 
were  in  the  average,  79.16  per  oenL  nitre,  9.72  per  cent,  brimstone,  and 
10.99  per  cent  charcoal,  or,  the  ashes  being  taken  in  consideration,  and  one 
per  cent,  ashes  added  to  the  charcoal,  10.65  per  cent  charcoal,  and  0.47 
per  cent,  impurities.    . 

These  results,  however,  cannot  serve  as  data  for  the  ingredients  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  During  the  mixing  and  further  prepa- 
ration, part  of  the  ingredients  is  wasted,  particularly  of  the  charcoal,  and 
this  can  only  be  determined  in  each  manufSeMstory  by  separate  experiments. 
It  is  further  necessary  to  determine  of  what  quality  the  separate  ingredients 
are.  Tlie  purity  of  tlie  nitre  is  tested  in  the  solution,  by  evaporating  the 
latter  to  dryness,  redissolvmg  the  residue,  filtering  the  sohition,  addnbiting 
with  nitric  add,  and  testing  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of  baryta,  for 
chlorine  and  sulphuric  add.  If  ddorine  be  discovered,  and  if  besides, 
chlorates  are  suspected,  a  second  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
then  ignited  till  nothing  more  isevolved.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  add,  by  which  nitrous  add  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  is 
then  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  of 
silver  is  greater  than  that  in  the  first  experiment,  the  powder  contained 
a  chlorate.  In  order  to  discover  the  precenoe  of  fulminating  quicksilver, 
the  powder  should  be  mixed,  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  with  diluted  muriatic 
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add,  solpliiiretied  hydrogen  added  to  the  adation,  and  the  precipitate  tested 
for  qnickBilTer.  The  lulphnr  may  posdUy  contain  impnrities,  coostsliDg 
of  earthy  parts,  or  of  snlphnret  of  arsenic.  The  latter  may  he  ezlxacted 
hy  caustic  ammoniai  and  precipitated  l^  some  acid.  Snlphnret  of  aniamony 
may  eanly  be  disoovered,  by  boiling  with  sxpia  legia,  and  testing  in  the 
usual  way.  As  regards  the  charcoal,  it  is  principally  necessary  to  knoir, 
what  degree  of  carbonization  it  has  ondergone.  For  this  purpose,  the 
powder  merely  washed  with  water,  is  salqected  to  an  elementary  analysia, 
in  which  the  snlphuroos  add  is  retained  by  peroxide  of  Vsad^^Fhannaceu* 
tiiche$  Central  Blati,  Dec  23,  1846. 


ANALYSIS  OP  GUN-COTTON. 


Pettei^kofer  has  examined  this  substance,  and  foond  its  oompositioa 
to  be  Ci3  Hr  NOts.  The  following  table  shows  the  comparatiTe  composi- 
tion of  cotton,  xyloidine,  and  gon-cotton. 


COTTON. 

Cit  Hi«  Oi. 

XTLOmiN. 

C„H,N0m 

OUN-COTTON. 
C»  H,  N0» 

Carbon 

Hydrogen ... 
Nitrogen  ... 
Oxygen 

44.5 
6.1 

49.4 

100.0 

36.76 
4.79 
6.65 

52.80 

Found.      GUcoltttod. 

26.26  26.08 
2.75  2.52 
4.52             5.10 

66.47          66.30 

100.00 

lOaOO        lOOXM) 

According  to  this  analysis,  gan- cotton  does  not  contain  sufficient 
oxygen  to  elroct  the  complete  combustion  of  all  the  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  the  fact  that  red-hot  oxide  of  copper  is  reduced  by  thoTapours  whidi 
escape  during  the  explosion,  and  which  have  till  now  bem  considered  as 
nitrous  acid,  proves,  that  these  vapours  still  contain  impeiibctly.  consumed 
carbon  and  hydrogen.— PAannoceuhMrAeff  Central  Btatt,  Vec  30, 1846. 


ON  FERMENTOLEUM   CONIL 

BT  X.  LANDEBSB,  OF  ATHENS. 

Fob  some  years  past,  Conhtm  maculatmn  has  become  so  scarce  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  that  it  has  been  imported  from  Libady  and 
Thebes,  where  it  grows  more  abondantly.  For  the  parpose  of  preparing 
exiractttm  conii,  a  hundred  weight  of  Cmivsi  tnaculaiwm  was  ordered  from 
the  latter  place.  It  arrired  in  a  very  bad  condition,  in  coBsequenoe  of  the 
distance  and  bad  packiog.  Being  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  bad  been 
required,  it  was  left  in  a  tub  for  several  days,  to  become  more  decomposed, 
and  was  then  diBtilkd  with  water.  On  the  surface  of  the  distilled  watery 
liquid,  there  were  a  few  drops  of  oil,  the  smell  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  liquid,  was  narcotic,  the  taste  acrid  and  burning,  thecolonr  white,  inclioiBi^ 
after  a  few  weeks,  to  yellow.  Tbd»/ermeniokmn  conu  dissolved  with  Aicility 
in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  Eight  drops  of  it  given 
to  a  small  dog,  and  three  drops  to  a  pigeon,  produced  no  injoriooi  effect  «a 
the  animals. 
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ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  AND  EQUIVALENTS  OF  SIMPLE  BODIEa 

The  examinations  of  simple  bodies  with  respect  to  the  atomic  weight  made 
daring  last  year,  are  not  very  numerous.  The  most  important  are  those  by 
Maamen6,  of  chlorine,  silver,  and  potassium,  which  showed  for  the  two 
first  bodies  higher  numbers,  and  for  the  last  a  lower,  than  those  hitherto 
adopted.  Strecker  calculated,  that  the  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  between 
1349.16  and  1348.42.  and  that  it  is  most  likely  =  1348.79.  At  the  same 
time  he  showed  that  the  weight  of  caibon  is  not  75,  as  is  generally  sop- 
posed,  but  somewhat  greater.  Marignac  has  found  that  the  atomic  weight 
o£  chlorine  is  not  450,  as  Gerhardt  maintains.  PeUgot  has  repeatedly 
examixied  uranium,  and  confirmed  its  atomic  weight,  750.  The  view,  that 
the  atomic  weights  can  be  reduced  to  multiples  of  the  hydrogen,  becomes 
more  and  more  general,  and  Maumenc  has  tried  to  substantiate  this  parti- 
cularly with  those  of  chlorine  and  potassium. 


NAMEfl  07  BODIES. 

8TXBOL8. 

ATOMIC  WEIGHT. 

EQUIVALENTS. 

0=100. 

H-l. 

0=100. 

H-  1  . 

^fflfT^II^Um    •••■. ...•..«■.     mtmift 

At. 
An.  or  Sh. 
Ar.  or  Ati. 

Ba. 

Bi. 

Bo.  or  B. 
B.  or  Br. 

171.167 

1612.904 

940.084 

856.880 

858.010 

1330.377 

886.918 

136.204 

978.306 

999.300 

696.767 

251.488 

250.000 

76.438 

75.000 

574.796 

443.280 

368.991 

1153.715 

396.663 

328.300 

235.435 

87.100 

2458.330 

12.500 

12.478 

1565.570 

1233.499 

350.000 

350.527 

451.879 

1294.645 

13,716 
129.243 
75.329 
68.663 
68.640 
106.600 
71.060 
10.914 
78.392 
30.000 
55.833 
20.119 
20.000 
6.125 
6.000 
46.051 
35.463 
29.568 
92.448 
31.728 
26.271 

18.834 

6.968 

196.665 

1.000 

1.000 

126.845 

98.841 

28.000 

28.042 

37.150 

103.571 

171.167 
806.452 
470.049 
856.880 
858.010 
133a377 
886.918 
136.204 
489.153 
499.650 
696.767 
251.488 

25aooo 

76.488 
75.000 

27.432 

129.243 

75.329 

137.325 

137.280 

213.200 

142.139 

21.828 

78.392 

80.000 

111.665 

4a288 

40.000 

12.250 

i9ono 

A^itimony  .........4*^*44.** 

Arsenica  

Barium  .......,»  *.  **  ^ 

{Pdouze)  b 

Bifmuth  (old  equir.)  c 

Boron  (f 

Bromine ..........1.  4,* 

CkfftrignjoLc)  € .... 

Cadmium  

Cad,  or  Cd. 
Cal.  or  Ca. 

Calcium  (Btrzelius) ., 

(Ihmaa,  Erdmann,  Marehand) 
Carbon  (Benelivs)  

Car.  or  C. 

(Marchaand^  ErdmannS 

C5^TUTn  CPwrffiW)/  „..a. 

Ce. 
C-orCL 

Co. 
Col.  or  Ta. 

Cu. 
Chr.  orCr. 

D. 

E. 

P. 
G.orBe. 

Au. 

H. 

T 
Ir. 
Fe. 

LaB.orLa. 
PLorPbi 

674.796]   92.102 
221^40     35.463 
368.991      59.135 
1153.715 '184.896 
396.6331    6S.456 

Chlorine^ 

Cobalt 

Cohimbium  or  Tantallum    

Copper  

Chromium  h  ,, 

328.300 
117.718 

52.542 

1ft.fiS4 

DidTm  

SrUum 

Pluorine 

Qlucioum  or  Beryllium  1 ........ . 

87.100 '    13.936 

2458.330 1393.330 

6.250        1.000 

6.239       1.000 

782.785,126845 

1233.499    197.682 

350.000'    fiR-OOO 

Gold 

Hydrogen  

ioi^*!!^>::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Iridium  .i....... 

Iron  k 

(Svaiierg,  NoHin,  Berzeiius) 

350.527 

451.879 

1894.645 

56.084 

74.300 

207.142 

Lead 
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or 


1   ATOMICWKIGBT. 


8TB0  U. 


B(|DXT.AIJE3nr& 


lithhini 

Magwarinm  

Manganese 

Heroinr 

(Erdmatmf  Marehaiid)m  .. 

Molybdennm 

Nickel 

Niobium 

Nitrogen  or  Azote  n 

Ofmium 

Oxygen  

Palladium 

Fbofphornf 

(Peiouze)  0 

Platinum  

Potassium  or  Kaliump  

Rhodium 

Ruthenium 

Selenium 

SUidum  {Berzdiua) 

{Einhrodty  Henn.)q  

Silver  r 

Sodium  or  Natrium 

(Pefotf2«)* 

Strontium  

(Peiouze)  t 

Smpliur  {Eidmann,  Marehand)  u 

Tellurium  

Terbium  

Thorium 

Tin 

Titanium  

Tungsten  or  Wolframium  ... 

Vanadium 

Uranium  v 

Yttrium 

Zinc  (^t.  Erdmann)  w 

Ziiconiam 


,  IlorL. 
Kg.  or  Mag. 
Mn.  or  Man. 
Hg. 

MoL  or  Ma 
NicorNL 

Nb. 

N. 

Os. 

O. 
PaL  or  Pd. 

P. 

Pla,orPt. 

Po.  or  K 

Bh.orR. 

Ru. 

Se- 
6L 

Ag. 

S .  or  Na* 

Str.  or  Sr. 

Tel.  or  T. 

Tb. 

Th. 
Sia.  or  Sn. 

TL 

Tu.or  W. 

Va.orV. 

Umm.  or  U. 

YtorY. 

Zn. 
Zir.  or  Zr. 


H  — 100. 


80^75 
158.140 
345.887 1 
1265.822 

i25aooo' 

598.520 
369.675 

175.000 
1244.487 
100.000 
665.899 
392.286 
400.300 
1233.499 
488.940 
651.387 

494.582 
277.312 
184.874 
1350.000 
290.897 
287.170 
547.285 
548.020 
200.000 
S0O.750 
801.760 

744.910 
735.296 
303.662 
1183.000 
855.846 
750.000 
402.514 
406.600 
420.201 


1.  ,  O  —  IMl      H  *  1. 


M  80.375 
I  158.140 
>  345.(87 
>' 1265.822 
1250.000 
\  598.520 
369.675 


14.000 
99.722 
8.000 
53.359 
31.436 
32.024 
93.841 
39.115 
52.196 

39.631 
22.221 
14.790 
108.000 
23.310 
22.973 
43.853 
43.841 
16.000 
16.060 
64.250 

59.646 
58.920 
24.332 
94.795 
68.578 
60.000 
32.264 
32.528 
37.670 


87.500 
1244.487 
100.000 
665.899 ' 
196.143 
200.150 
1233.499 
488.940 
651.387 

494.582 
277.312 
184.874 
1350.000 
290.897 
287.170 
547.285 
548.020 
200.000 
20a750 
801.760 

744.910 
735.296 
303.662 
1183.000 
855.846 
750.000 
402.514 
406.600 
420.201 


12.881 

25.3QS 

*    55.432 

:20S.863 

<2oaooo 

>   95.990 
59.945 

14.000 
199.444 

16.000 
106.718 

31436 

S9i»4 
187.689 

78.930 
104.399 

79.963 
44.449 

29.580 
216.100 
46.690 
45.946 
87.709 
87.689 
39.000 
39.120 
128.506 

119.999 

117.840 

48.664 

189.590 

137.157 

190.000 

64.306 

65.056 

75.340 


NOTES.* 

a  According  to  BerzeUuM  938.88.  According  to  Pekmz€  (Central  Bfatt, 
1845,  p.  893)  937.50. 

5  Centrai  Blati  1845,  p  893. 

c  Oxide  of  bismutha=Bi«  Of  Erdmann  and  Marekand  doable  the  num* 
ber,  ergo,  2660.754. 

d  Hermann  assumes  boradc  add  to  be  ssB  Ot,  and  calculates  according 
to  this  the  atomic  wdght  of  Boron  at  9a654  (Central  Blati,  1845,  p.  905>. 

e  Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  797. 

/AcootdingtoB€rui9er,577.00O— 46.464.  Aocoxding to  AnnaxJi  575^*46. 
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a  According  to  Gerhardt  450— 36*  According  MaumaU  443.669—35.493. 

n  Pe%of  found  325— 335. 

t  According  to  Awdejew  58.084  (Glucina  zz  G  O). 

k  According  to  Stromeyer  and  Wdckenroder  (Central BbUi,  1844,  p. 47)= 
349.533. 

/  According  to  Chxntbine^  BammeUherg  found  454.88.  Hermann  (Central 
BlaU,  1843,  p.  858)  aaaumefl  600.  Moaander  (Central Biatt,  1843,  pj  770)  580. 

m  Central  BlaU,  1844,  p.  356.  Experiment  1250.9.  MiUon  (Central 
Blatt,  1845,  p.  939)  found  1249.63 

n  Pehuze  (Central  Bhtt,  p,  892)  found  175.18. 

o  Central  Blatt,  1845,  p.  893. 

p  According  to  Pekmze  {Central  Bhtt,  1845,  p.  892)  489.30.  Mavmeni 
487.004. 

q  Central  Slatt,  1845,  p.  705  and  906.  Pdouze  (ibid  1845,  p.  893)  fixes 
the  M  G  of  Si  at  88.94. 

r  According  to  Maumeni  1350.322. 

8  Central  Blatt,  1845.  p.  892. 

t  Ibid,  1845.  p.  893. 

u  Ibid.  1844,  p.  357.    Experiment  200.07. 

V  Ibid  1846,  p.  539.  According  to  BammeUherg  (ibid  1843,  p.  577,  and 
Jbid,  1845.  p.  844)  741.407.  According  to  Ebelmen  742.875.  According  to 
Wertheim  (Ibid,  1843,  p.  586)  746.35. 

w  Jaqvelain  found  414.    Favre  (Central  BlaU,  p.  475)  412.5. 

Pharmaeeutiac/iee  Central  Blatt,  Jan.  6th,  1847. 


PATENT  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP 
SODA  AND  POTASH. 

BT  F.  8.  H.  DB  SUSSEX. 

This  patent  is  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  or  potash  from  the  muriatefl 
of  these  alkalies,  by  a  circular  process,  in  which  the  substances  employed 
to  effect  decompositions,  are  recovered  in  other  stages  of  the  process,  and 
again  applied  u>r  similar  purposes. 

Chloride  of  sodium  or  of  potassium,  is  in  the  first  place  decomposed  by 
means  of  nitric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  212^,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  of  potash, 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  being  thus  obtained.  The  nitrate  of  soda  or  of 
potash,  is  then  mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  lime  or  other  alkaline 
earth,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  redness,  when  the  nitric  acid  is  driven  off 
and  oollecled  in  suitable  apparatus,  and  the  potash  or  soda  is  left  in  com- 
.  bination  with  the  lime.  The  alkali  is  separated  from  the  lime  by  solution 
in  water,  and  the  lime  and  nitric  acid  thus  recovered,  are  again  used  for 
renewing  the  operation. 

The  process  appears,  from  this  general  outline  of  it,  to  be  very  simple^ 
and  ought,  unless  there  be  some  drawback  to  its  perfect  success,  to  be  an 
economical  one.  The  patentee  states  that  he  has  found  '*  that  the  affinities 
of  the  alkalies  in  question  for  other  substances,  vary  according  to  the 
temperature  at  which  those  alkalies  respectively  (or  the  salts  containing 
them)  are  brought  into  contact  with  such  other  substances."  Thus,  at  a 
temperature  of  212^,  he  calctdates  on  effbcting  a  complete  decomposition 
of  chloride  of  sodium  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and  distilling  off  the  hydro- 
chloric  acid  whl^h  is  disengaged,  free  from  nitric  acid.  He  describes  the 
apparatus  used  for  this  purpose,  as  consisting  of  **a  pan  or  vessel  of  any 
convenient  size  or  shape,  and  made  of  earthenware  (or  any  other  material 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  chemically  acted  upon  by  the  substances  to  be 
placed  in  it)  and  having  a  cover  of  a  similar  material  fitted  air-tight,  bat 
with  two  apertures  therein,  one  for  the  insertion  of  a  Amnel,  by  means  of 
which  acid  may  be  introduced  into  the  pan  or  vessel,  and  the  other  aperture 
for  the  insertion  therein  of  a  pipe  or  tube,  which  is  to  be  connected  with 
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any  oonTCnieiit  chamber  or  leceiTer,  in  which  the  gaseous  products  eTolved 
from  the  pan  or  yessel,  may  he  condensed." 

The  pan  or  vessel  above  described,  is  heated  to  212<'  Fahr.,  by  means  of 
steam  or  hot  water ;  sixty  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  are  then  introduoed 
into  it,  and  to  this,  commercial  nitric  acid,  equivalent  to  fifty-four  parts  of 
pore  nitric  acid,  is  added.  The  heat  is  continued  for  about  twelve  hours, 
or  until  the  process  is  complete.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  this  part 
cf  the  process  will  be  liable  to  some  uncertainty,  and  indeed  the  patentee 
states,  **I  liave  generally  found  that  the  process  already  described,  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  productioa 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  but  if  it  should  be  found  that  in  consequence  of  any 
imxKTfection  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  process  4ir  odkerwitef  that  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  lias  not  been  decomposed,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been  distilled  or  driven  over  into  the  con- 
densing receiver,  it  will  be  found  to  be  advantageous  to  return  the  liquid 
produce  of  the  distillation  back  into  the  pan  or  vessel  before  mentioned,  so 
that  the  portion  of  nitric  acid  which  it  contains,  may  be  united  with  the 
base  of  the  undecomposed  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  hydrochloric  add 
must  then  again  be  distilled  or  driven  off  as  before."  And  this  is  directed  to 
he  repeated  again  and  again,  if  requisite  until  the  decomposition  is  complete. 

TUs  is  evidently  one  of  the  weak  parts  of  the  process. 

The  above  operation  being  concluded,  lit^uid  nitrate  of  soda  will  remain 
in  the  pan  or  vessel  in  which  the  decompositiou  luis  been  effected.  This  la 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  **  subjected  to  the  chemical  action  of  one 
or  more  of  the  substances  by  Chemists  called  earths,  at  a  red  heat,  so  as  to 
decompose  it." 

The  patentee  states  that  he  uses  for  thitf  purpose  either  the  alkaline 
earths,  or  any  other  description  of  earths.  Oxide  of  iron  and  other  oxides 
may  also  be  used,  but  not  so  beneficially.  lime  answers  the  purpose  best, 
and  therefore  is  preferred. 

Equal  parts  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  of  lime  in  powder,  are  mixed 
together,  and  introduced  into  a  cylinder  or  other  suitable  vessel  of  iron» 
fire-clay,  or  other  proper  material,  the  vessel  being  furnished  with  a  tube 
communicating  with  a  receiver.  The  mixture  is  now  heated  to  redness, 
and  this  heat  continued  until  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  distilled  over. 
The  residue  left  in  the  cylinder  will  consist  of  lime  and  caustic  soda,  the 
latter  of  which  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  mixture  with  water, 
while  the  lime  and  the  recovered  nitric  acid  may  be  used  for  a  repetition  of 
the  process. 

We  apprehend  that  the  obiections  to  this  process  will  arise  from  the 
defects  we  have  already  alluded  to,  and  from  the  loss  necessarily  resulting 
f^om  decomposition  in  the  recovery  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the  method 
described.  

CONVERSION  OF   SXTLPHtJRETTED  HYDROaEN  INTO 
SULPHURIC  ACID. 

BT  H.  DUHAS. 

Having  observed,  first,  that  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany  disengaged  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  that  the  water  of  tliese  lagoons,  although  deprived  of 
firee  sulphuric  add,  yet,  on  passing  over  a  soil  containing  carbonate  of 
Mme,  soon  produced  sulphate  (k  lime ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  waters  of  Aiz» 
in  Savoy,  produce  similar  phenomena,  and  that  the  linen  which  has  been 
pat  into  these  waters,  undergoes  a  perceptible  change  after  a  few  weeks  ; 
IC  Dumas  has  concluded  that  sulphuric  acid  may  be  produced  from  sul- 
phuretted hydn^n  under  particular  circumstances.  In  investigating  the 
cause  of  this  change,  tliis  Chemist  has  discovered  that  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen mixed  with  air  by  means  of  a  porous  body,  and  especially  linen,  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  is  slowly  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid.— Jouma/  Je  Oiimie  Medicak. 
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BT   DB.  J.  1.  8TOECKHASDT. 

(QmHmtedJrom  page  229.) 
BROWN  ABD  BUkCK  PiaiCBIITS* 

iAYiii-  Earthy  Clat  Iron- Stone  goes  bj  the  names  of  Umber,  terra 
umbra,  Turkey,  Ofprian,  or  Sicilian  umbra,  and  chestrntt-brown.  It  ib  a  soft 
earthy  pigment,  which  colours  by  mere  touching,  in  the  form  of  thick 
Ikieces  or  balls,  of  from  a  yellowish  brown  to  chestnut  brown  colour.  On 
being  gently  burnt  it  assumes  a  blackish  brown  colour,  and  is  then  called 
burnt  Dutch  umber,  and  black  ochre.  Tlhese  are  water,  lime,  and  oil  colours. 
Their  price  is  from  2  to  8  dollars  per  lb. 

As  reddish  brawn  ground  colours,  there  are  used  sereral  of  the  foregoing 
oxide  of  iron  pigments,  principally  the  burnt  terra  di  Siena,  of  yMowiak 
brown  ground  colour  the  darker  shades  of  ochre. 

XXTX.  Carbon  FlGHENTS. 

A»  Earthy  brown  coal  is  found  in  commerce  as  Cologne  umber,  Cologne 
brown.  Cosset  brown,  Vandyke's  Cosset  or  Spanish  brown,  Cologne  or  Cassel 
earth.  It  is  found  in  many  coal  formations  as  a  fine,  earthy,  yery  brittle^ 
deep  brown  substance,  which  is  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  a 
dough  and  formed  Into  square  masses.  After  being  heated  in  the  fire  it 
gradually  goes  out  with  an  empyreumatic  odour,  leaying  whitish  ydlow 
ashes  behind.  It  is  employed  as  an  oil  and  water  colour,  and  a  finer  sort 
cf  it  also  as  brown  bistre, 

B,  Vegetable  charcoal  constitutes  the  colouring  matter  in  soot,  lamp-black 
at  nine-soot,  pine^  Frankfort-vine,  lamp,  printers^  yeast,  oil,  sealing-wax,  Paris 
or  lacker  black,  in  bister,  and  in  Chinese  ink.  The  number  of  organic  sub- 
stances from  which  more  or  less  finely-diyided  carbon  is  obtained  by  im- 
perfect combustion  is  immense,  and  those  most  adapted  for  this  purpose  are 
resinous  woods,  resin,  turpentine,  pitch,  pit-coal,  mineral  coal,  oil  of  coal- 
tar,  the  branches  of  the  yine,  wine-lees,  &c  By  igniting  it  in  coyered 
vessels  the  fatty  parts  may  be  extracted  from  soot,  so  that  it  will  more 
easily  mix  with  other  substances,  and  yidd  a  deeper  black.  The  brown 
bister  so  much  yalued  for  painting  in  water  colours,  is  obtained  by  wadiing 
the  glistening  soot  (fuligo  splendens)  ;  while  Chinese  ink  is  procured  b^ 
kneading  the  finest  sorts  of  soot  with  a  solution  of  isingUiM,  and  afler- 
wards  putting  the  dough  into  moulds. 

C  Animal  charcoal  in  a  finely  ground  state,  is  called  bene  black,  Frankfort, 
<f3,  mineral,  ivory,  shoe-black,  bitek  or  burnt  ivory,  or  hartshorn,  and  is  ob- 
tained by  exposing  bones  to  heat  in  hermetiosUy  closed  yessds.  It  la 
beayier  than  the  foregoing,  and  leayes  behind  on  being  bomt,  a  large 
quantity  of  solid  and  white  ashes. 

D.  Mineral  coal  is  contained  in  araphiie  (blaek4ead,  had  pened,  potdok^ 
Hack-lead  ore,  ground  black-tead,  ami  powdered  black  lead)  ;  aJiio  in  the  black 
and  grey  modifications  of  Fuller's  earth,  which  are  sold  in  solid  pieces  as 
Hack  chalk,  drawing  pencd,  Beisshohl,  £cc.,  or  gronnd  as  slate  Nock,  date, 
eSboer^  or  stone  grey. 

The  sorts  and  prices  are  so  uncertain  and  yazying  that  no  positiye  data 
can  in  this  respect  be  giyen. 

XXX  Sepia.  This  is  obtained  by  drying  the  'black  fluid  contained  in 
the  cnttle-fldi,  and  extracting  the  colouring  matter  from  the  dried  residue 
by  means  of  caustic  ley ;  by  some  acid  it  is  precipitated  from  the  solution, 
and  at  last,  after  haying  b<^  mixed  with  gum,  moulded  into  small  sqnaxe 
taUets.  The  peculiarly  beautiful  brown  which  the  sepia  possesses  is  h^hly 
esteemed  by  water-colour  painters.  Its  price  is  from  8  to  8  dollars  par 
pound. 
XXXL  Catechu  {terra  japonka,  Cajou).    The  liquid  extract  from  the 
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wood  of  the  catechu  tree  has  been  long  known  in  medicine,  under  thex 
of  Catechu  ;  but  as  a  pigment  it  has  been  established  only  for  a  few  yean. 
It  is  sold  either  in  deep  red  cakes  with  a  glittering  fracture  (^Bombay 
catechu) ;  or  in  chocolate-brown  pieces,  with  a  dull  earthy  fracture  {Baipal 
catechu),  A  third  sort  (black  catechu^  is  prepared  artificially  by  mizmg 
the  first  sort  with  chromate  of  potash. 

It  is  chiefly  employed  in  dyeing  and  printing  for  obtaining  durable  brown 
in  all  possible  shades ;  recently  sdsoalake  (Acajou  lake,  mahogany,  or  hnmm 
lake)  has  been  formed  from  it,  but  which  has  hitherto  not  been  in  great 
demand.    The  prices  are  very  varying. 

To  the  obsolete  black  and  brown  pigments  belong  ferrocyanide  of  copper 
(HaichttCet  chemical  or  Breslau  brown') ;  sulphuret  of  bismuth,  su^huret  of 
leady  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Tot  printing  and  ageing,  black  and  ^cy  colours  are  chiefly  produced  from 
ftubstances  containing  tannin  (gall-nuts,  a  kind  of  gall  called  Knoppem^ 
Sumach,  bablah,  divUivi),  with  ferruginous  and  cupreous  salts  $  and  by 
combining  several  dark  colours,  e.  g,  fustic,  weld,  and  quercitron,  with 
madder,  logwood,  Berlin  blue,  Indigo,  &c.  &c  Brown  colours  are  obtained 
firom  catechu,  walnut-peels,  oak  bark,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese 
(Bistre  solitair);  or  by  mixing  red  and  yellow  with  blue  or  black.  Jvory  is 
Stiuned  black  by  a  solution  of  silver  or  logwood,  and  brown  by  a  solution  of 
quicksilver. 

Paper  is  dyed  black  with  bone  black  and  soot  (the  latter  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  decoction  of  logwood  or  with  Berlin  bine),  brown  with  umber, 
ochre,  English  red,  or  with  red  lead  and  chrome  yellow,  Schweinfort  green, 
with  yellow  lake  and  umber,  and  with  other  combinations. 

Confectioners  may  use  as  black  pigments,  soot,  Indian  ink,  and  bone-Uack; 
as  brown  pigments,  umber,  terra  di  Siena,  liquorice,  sepia,  and  catechu. 
Distillers  emplov,  burnt  sugar  and  decoction  of  chicory. 

In  porcelain  glass  and  enamel  painting  brown  and  black  colours  are  pro* 
duoea  from  the  oxides  of  manganese,  copper,  and  cobalt,  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  the  oxide  of  uranium. 

WHITE   FIOlfENTS. 

■XXXTT.  Cabbonate  of  Lead  with  kydrated  oxide  of  lead,  is  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  White  lead,  Cremser  or  Cremnitz,  date, 
painters,  or  silver'white,  Blanc  legcr  ;  that  which  has  been  rendered  Uueish 
with  Berlin  blue,  is  ciJled— pearl-white ;  that  dyed  grey  with  soot,  silver^ 
$reg.    It  is  prepared — 

a.  By  exposing  thin  sheets  of  lead  to  the  simultaneous  influence  of  car-* 
bonic  acid  gas  and  the  vapour  of  vinegar  (according  to  the  Dutch  method)^ 
or  6,  in  a  moist  way,  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead  (the  French  method),  or  c,  by  passing  hot  carbonic  acid  over  a 
mixture  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  very  sm^  quantity  of  sugar  of  lead  thick- 
ened with  water  to  the  consbtency  of  pulp,  until  the  transformation  into 
carbonate  of  lead  has  taken  place  {English  method). 

The  white  lead  occurs  mostly  in  commerce  as  a  heavy  easily  conglome- 
rating powder,  rarely  in  cakes  or  tablets;  it  mixes  very  well  with  vamish, 
-without  assuming,  like  chalk  or  other  earthy  pigments,  a  greyish  hue. 
It  forms  very  uniform  coatings  and  possesses  an  extraordinary  covering 
capacity.  In  consequence  of  these  excellent  qualities  it  has  obtained,  not 
omy  as  a  white  varnishing  colour,  but  also  as  an  admixture  to  almost  all 
the  oil  colours,  an  uncommonly  great  consumption.  It  is  equally  well 
adapted  for  water-colours.  By  mLxiug  it  with  heavy  spar  and  sulphate 
of  lead,  seldom  with  chalk  and  clay,  about  twenty  different  sorts  are  com- 
posed in  the  mantifactories,  which  sell  at  from  3  to  25  dollars  per  cwt. 

XXXIIL  SuDCARBONATB  OP  ZiMc  is  at  present  but  seldom  employed 
imder  the  names  permanent  white,  pearl,  silver,  neutral,  or  zinc  white,  in  oil 
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painting.    It  posseMes  certainly  the  adrantage  orer  wliite  lead,  that  it  is 
not  changed  bj  enlphoretted  hydrogen,  but  its  ooyering  capacity  is  so  weak, 
and  ite  price  so  high  (20  to  40  gr.  per  lb.),  that  it  will  very  likely  soon 
belong  to  the  obsolete  pigments. 
XXXIV.  Whitb  Earth  and  alloy,  or  ground  colours. 

A,  Carbonate  of  lime  is  sold  as  CHoUl,  Vienna^  Spanish,  Bologna,  or 
Brian^on  white,  Blanc  de  Mendon,  Blanc  de  Drotfes,  marMe-white,  It  is  one 
of  the  most  universally  known  earth  colours,  which  cannot  be  employed  as 
oil-colour,  but  serves  very  well  as  a  water  and  a  lime-colour.  Price  li  to 
4  dollars  per  cwt. 

B,  Suqfhate  of  harytes  is  called  in  commerce  Heavy  spar,  mineral,  and 
new  while,  white  lead  suhstOufe;  and  is  prepared  from  the  colourless  sorts  of 
heavy  spar  [or  cawh"]  by  grinding  and  washing  them.  It  is  an  excellent 
pure  white,  but  has  only  a  weak  covering  capacity,  and  is,  therefore,  gene- 
rally increased  by  the  admixture  of  white  lead.  It  is  a  water  and  lime* 
colour.    Price  1  to  3  dollars  per  cwt. 

C,  Sulphate  of  Kme  is  known  as  Gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,  washed 
elabaeier,  and  alabaster  white;  it  is  obtained  by  grinding  the  alabaster  or 
solid  plaster  of  Paris  in  its  natural  state.  The  price  is  I  to  2  dollars  per 
cwt. 

D,  SiUcate  of  alumina  is  obtained  by  washing  and  cleaning  the  white 
torts  of  clay  or  kaolin,  as  they  are  fonnd  in  nature.  It  forms  either  a 
powder,  or  more  frequently  white  square  lumps  or  tablets,  and  is  sold  under 
the  names  of  Cornish  day,  white  boles,  white  clay,  or  Rouen  white.  Price 
1  ta  3  dollars  per  cwt. 

E,  Silicate  of  magnesia  is  sold,  in  a  ground  state,  as  Venetian  tale, 
washed  magnesia,  talc  white,  satin  white,  or  satin  stuff;  in  the  form  of  a 
slippery  tender  powder,  and  emplojred  chiefly  for  preparing  rouge,  and  for 
giving  the  silk  lustre  to  paper  hangings.    Price  5  to  9  dollars  per  cwt. 

Bone  ashes  (white  burnt  hartshorn)  are  scarcely  now  employed. 

All  the  above-mentioned  earthy  pigments  are  employed  as  white  cover- 
ing colours,  chiefly  in  painting  rooms.  But  still  more  frequently  they 
are  used,  the  same  as  the  pure  aluminous  earth,  starch  and  sulphate  of 
lead  (which  latter  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  cotton 
maniuactories  as  an  almost  valueless  product)  for  obtaining  lighter  hues  from 
the  darker  pigments. 

As  an  obsolete  pigment  may  be  mentioned  the  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
whidi  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  Spanish  or  pearl  white,  or  whits  face 
paint 

The  recently  recommended  antimony  white  is  not  yet  an  article  of  commerce* 

White  grazed  paper  is  prepared  with  white  lead. 

The  white  pigments  for  confectioners  are  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  day, 
talc,  starch,  and  hartshorn  burnt  to  white  cinder. 

A  milk-white  appearance  in  glass  is  produced  by  oxide  of  zinc  or  bone- 
earth. 

{To  be  continued), 

KEWGREENINK. 

BT  M.   WINCKLER. 

DiSBOLVB  180  grains  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  f  ^  of  water  ;  add  to  the 
solution,  while  warm,  f  Jss  of  spirit  of  wine,  then  decompose  the  mixture 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  until  it  assumes  a  brown  colour.  Evaporate 
the  liquor  to  one-haI|^  let  it  cool,  dilute  it  with  f  Jij  of  distilled  water  and 
filter  it,  then  add  f  Jss  of  spirit  of  wine,  add  a  few  drops  of  strong  sul- 
phuric  acid,  and  let  n  stand.  After  some  time  the  ink  assumes  a  bean- 
t^ul  green  colour,  and  is  rendered  fit  for  use  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  gum  arable.-* /ovma/  de  Chimie  Afidicale. 
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ON  GLYCYBRmZK 

BT  DB.  T.  LiJDE. 

Ik  order  to  obtain  gljcTrrhkin,  Dr.  Lade  «Qt  liqoorioe  foot  into  i 
pieceB,  and  digested  it  vith  oold  water.  The  deep  coloiued  inftukn  vas 
filtered  and  concentrated  dniing  the  solatioo.  The  greenieh  nitrogenous 
BUbetance,  which  now  separated  hy  the  inflnenoe  of  heat»  was  lemoTed  hf 
a  second  filtration*  and  by  adding  some  dilated  acid  as  long  aa  the  latter 
oontinned  to  produce  a  copious  predpitate.  After  standing  for  a  short 
time,  the  sediment,  which  was  at  first  light-coloured  and  flakey,  fiNcmed  a 
tough,  pitch-like,  dark-cdbnred  mass,  from  which  the  simematant  liquid 
was  easily  poured  ofil  By  repeated  kneading  with  addmated  water,  and 
then  with  pure  water,  the  substance  waa  Stained  free  of  all  adds  and 
inorganic  bodies.  Tlie  shining  mass  haying  been  dried  in  the  water-balli» 
during  which  time  it  had  ^become  brittle,  was  ground,  dissolyed  seyeral 
times  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  again  eyaporated  at  a  modente  temperature^ 

When  sulphuric  add  is  employed  for  the  precipitation,  partiieiilar  caze 
should  be  taken  that  all  the  sulphuric  add  be  lemoyed  before  the  desiocatiai 
in  the  water-bath,  since  the  acid  decomposes  the  substance  at  the  aiig- 
mented  temperature,  and  causes  a  considerable  loss  of  gljrcyrrhizin. 

The  glypyrrhizhi  thus  obtained,  was  free  f^om  the  predpitant  and  inor- 
ganic bases,  fbr  though,  on  burning  it  on  the  platinum  rail,  some  ashes 
remained,  they  were  of  so  inoonsidermUe^a  quantity,  that  they  could  haTS 
no  influence  upon  the  analysis. 

The  glycyrrbizin  as  obtamed  by  eyaporation  from  the  alcoholic  solutioi^ 
]fl  a  shining,  transparent,  brown  mass,  which,  on  being  ground,  forms  a 
brownish  yellow  powder. 

Olycyrrhizin  dried  at  212^  Fahr.,  was  repeatedly  analysed  by  Uochleder, 
by  means  of  bichromate  of  lead  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  the  results 
of  bis  experiments,  he  infers  the  fcNrmula  for  this  substance  to  be  C«  Hm  Oi«, 
which,  assuming  the  equiyalent  of  carbon  to  be  75,  and  that  of  hydrogen 
12.5,  giyes  the  following  as  the  per  centage  composition : — 

Carbon 61.3 

Hydrogen 6.8 

Oxygen 31.8 

Olycyrrhizin  99.9 

By  dissolring  glycyrrliizin  in  common  or  concentrated  nitric  add,  s 
yellowish  white  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  caseous,  but  which,  after 
being  washed  on  the  filter,  and  dried  in  the  water-bath,  forms  a  ydlowiah 
white  loose  powder. 

The  product  thus  obtained,  is  washed  out  with  water,  and  dissolyed  is 
concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  to  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  s 
retort,  and  after  having  become  cold,  poured  into  distilled  water,  whQst  being 
stirred  up.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  represents  again,  after  bein^ 
washed  and  dried,  the  already  mentioned  light  yellow  powder. 

This  substance  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  gl^cyrrhizixi.  Its  formula 
is  Cm  Hn  Oi7.  It  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  one  O  for  H,  and  the 
further  addition  of  Os.— ^n.  der  Chmie,  lix. 


DETECTION  OF  COCOA-NUT  OIL  IN  SOAP. 

Tlie  presence  of  this  oil  in  soap  can  easily  be  detected,  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hot  solntion  of  the  soap.  The  peculiar  odour 
of  the  oil  may  be  instantly  recognized.— PJbrmactfuriscAes  Central  BiaiL 
No.  64,  for  1846. 
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ON  THE  EOBMATION  OP  CAOUTCHOUC  IN  THE  DBYING 
OILS^  BY  BUBNING. 

BT  L.  S.  JONAS. 

Bt  the  phrase  hmmma  of  linseed,  and  other  drying  oils,  is  understood 
the  process  of  beating  them  to  a  certain  point,  when  they,  under  tlie  access 
of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  atmospnere,  spontaneonsly  inflame*  and 
oontinne  to  buns.  Daring  the  combustion,  the  oil  froths  up,  and  is  ulti- 
mately conyerted  into  either  tar  or  coaL  If,  during  the  frothing  up,  the 
flame  he  extinguished,  by  excluding  it  fh>m  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere^ 
products  are  obtained,  which  possess  peculiar  characters^  Jonas  sul^ected 
linseed  oil,  nut  oil,  poppy  oil,  and  castor  oil,  to  this  process,  and  obtained 
from  the  three  first  a  thick,  more  or  less  Iffown,  turpentine-like  reudna 
If  this  be  boiled  with  water,  acidulated  wiUi  nitric  acid,  a  substance  is 
fiormed,  which  gradually  becomes  more  consistent,  and  can  be  taken  oul 
from  the  liquid  like  a  plaster  mass,  without  sticking  to  the  fingers.  During 
the  boiling,  the  peculiar  smdl  <^  acrolein  was  devdoped,  wUch,  howeTer* 
was  no  longer  perceptible,  when  the  washed  plaster  mass  was  heated  bgF 
itself.  This  residue  assumes  great  elasticity  by  boiling;  and  possesses  so 
great  a  similarity  to  caoutchouc,  that  Jonas  gayeit  tbe  name  oH-^aumtekome. 
It  is  more  or  less  brown,  adheres  yery  firmly  by  its  cut  surfaces,  and  is,  in 
its  consistency,  quite  similar  to  the  substance  which  is  obtained  aftet 
boiling  common  caoutchouc  for  sey^al  days.  When  boiled  in  water,  it 
becomes  softer,  swells  up  in  pure  ether  (t.e.  ether  free  from  spirit  of  wineX 
and  subsequently  dissolyes  in  it»  but  can  be  precipitated  by  spirit  of  wine 
flrom  its  solution.  Its  solution  in  sulphuret  of  carbon,  is  similar  to  an 
emulsion,  like  that  of  Bpeckournmia,  The  oil-caoutchouc  swells  up  and  dis« 
sdyes  in  oil  of  turpentine,  if  this  be  free  from  resin.  The  solutions  being 
eyaporated,  it  reassumes  its  former  qualities.  In  petroleum  it  swdls,  bixt 
does  not  dissolye.  If  it  be  boiled  with  caustic  potash  ley,  it  contracts, 
without  dissolying,  but  if  the  ley  be  diluted,  it  dissolyes  gndually  with  a 
brown  cdlonr,  and  is  precipitated  unaltered  from  the  solution,  by  the 
additicm  of  muriatic  add.  In  alcoholic  potash  ley,  it  dissolyes  easily,  and 
is  predftttated  hy  adds. 

It  in  order  to  prepare  balsam  of  sulphur,  one  part  of  sulphur  be  dissoWed 
in  two  parts  <^  linseed  oil  without  properly  diminishing  the  temperature 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  whde  mass  is  often  changed  into  a 
gelatinous  substance,  not  unlike  the  oil-caoutchouc,  which  does  not  perfectly 
dissolye  either  in  the  fixed  or  the  yolatUe  oils.  If  this  substance  be  boiled 
in  water,  oontaimng  some  nitric  add,  the  sulphur  is  entirely  but  gradually 
eonyerted  into  sulphuric  add,  and  the  thickened  oil  remains  behind  in  ita 
original  form ;  its  odour,  howeyer,  has  now  become  brick-red,  and  it  la 
compressible,  without  showing  the  qualities  of  the  elastic  caoutcbooc. 
8aoc  also  mentions,  that  linseed  oil  when  bdlmg,  is  suddenly  eonyerted  into 
a  gelatinous  caoutdiouc-lika  mass,  which,  being  treated  with  nitric  add, 
becomes  red  and  tough,  without  yidding  the  least  trace  of  elaidin.  Castor 
oil  when  heated  aboye  its  boiling  point,  becomes  brownish,  and  deydopea 
irritating,  inflammable  yapours.  If  during  the  combustion,  a  crust  be 
obseryed  to  form  itself  at  the  brim  of  the  yessd,  the  flame  must  be  extin- 
guished. Castor  oil  yields  but  little  froth,  otherwise  the  yellowish  white 
mass,  which  forms  the  residue,  becomes  brown,  and  is  carbonized.    The 

rgy  residue,  which  is  not  soluble  in  ether  and  yolatile  oils,  is  sometimes 
ic  and  always  tasteless.  It  is  dissdyed  and  formed  into  soap,  by  boiling 
potash  ley.  The  soap  yidds,  on  being  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  a  £stty 
add,  of  an  acrid,  burning  taste.— PfbmacsictucAef  Central  BiaU,  23rd  Sept.* 
1846. 
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ON  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  STRYCHNIA, 

BT  X.  J.  7.  UOLTK. 

Thb  extraction  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  often  presents  considerable 
difficulty,  because  these  active  principles  are  found  combined  with  adds,  or 
mixed  with  other  principles  which  accompany  them  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  and  from  which  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  separate  them. 
Nux  vomica,  which  is  used  for  the  extraction  of  strydinia,  in  preference 
to  St  Ignatius's  beans,  its  commercial  value  being  less,  consists  of  a  very 
hard  homy  substance,  not  easily  penetrated  by  liquids  ;  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  gummy  matter,  which  when  the  seeds  are  treated  with  water, 
dissolves  together  with  the  igasurate  of  strychnia.  On  adding  lime  to 
this  solution,  to  decompose  the  salt  of  strychnia,  the  mucilage  is  precipi* 
tated  with  the  alkaloid,  forming  a  very  abundant  deposit,  whicli  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  alcohol  to  deprive  it  of  the  strychnia  which  it  contains. 
If  to  avoid  this  gummy  matter,  the  seeds  be  directly  treated  with  alooholy 
the  process  becomes  very  expensive,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity 
of  alcohol  that  must  be  employed  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  sttychnia. 

The  objections  which  apply  to  the  above  means,  have  induced  me  to  tiy 
the  efl^  of  fermentation,  which  does  not  at  all  affect  the  active  principle 
present  Tlie  gummy  and  saccharine  matters  of  the  seeds  are  decomposedt 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  while  the  lactic  acid  which  is  product  de- 
composing the  igasiuratc  of  strydmia  and  brucia,  forms^  with  these  alka* 
Joids  a  very  soluble  lactate. 

Availing  myself  of  those  improvements  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  authors  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  extraction  of 
strychnia,  and  adding  such  modifications  as  my  experience  proved  to  be 
useful,  I  have  fixed  on  the  following  process,  which  in  addition  to  its  being 
economical  affords  a  good  result. 

Mix  nine  pounds  of  nux  vomica  in  coarse  powder  with  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  thin  paste.  Keep  this  at  a  temperature  of  from  68^  to  78°  Fahr. 
fbr  several  days,  when  fermentation  will  manifest  itself  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  a  largie  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Tlie  mixture  is  to  be  daUy 
stirred,  so  tlwt  the  whole  of  the  powder  may  be  exposed  to  the  fermenta- 
tive process.  I  tliink  that  when  the  washed  seeds  are  previously  boiled  fbr 
two  or  three  hours,  so  as  more  completely  (o  dissolve  the  gummy  matter, 
the  process  is  abridged.  The  fermentation  is  completed  in  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  and  is  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  the  disengagement  of 
gas.  The  mixture  is  then  passed  through  a  hair  sieve  and  pressed.  The 
residue  is  boiled  two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
employed.  The  liquids  are  left  to  become  dear  by  deposition,  and  axe 
then  evaporated  to  about  three  gallons.  Add  nine  ounces  of  quick-lime  in 
powder,'well  stirring  the  precipitate ;  let  it  stand  for  six  or  eight  hours,  thea 
separate  the  predpitate,  and  submit  it  to  strong  pressure.  Heat  tlie  liquid 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  add  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphate  of 
lime  is  formed,  which  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  supernatant  Uquor  ia 
evaporated  to  about  four  pints  :  to  this,  one  ounce  of  powdered  quick  lime 
is  added,  and  the  process  above  described,  repeated.  The  precipitate  result- 
ing from  this  process,  is  pressed  and  added  to  the  former ;  they  are  then 
dried  and  reduced  to  fine  powder  ;  this  powder  is  digested  in  about  ten 
pints  of  proof  spirit,  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  spirit  dissolves  the  brucia, 
the  colouruig  matter,  and  a  little  of  the  strychnia,  which  may  be  recovered 
by  evaporating  the  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  The  precipitate 
thus  freed  from  brucia  and  colouring  matter,  and  reduced  to  powder,  is 
digested  at  twice,  in  tten  pints  of  spirit  of  wine,  sp.  gr.  823.  The  solutions, 
which  will  be  nearly  colourless,  are  filtered,  and  four-fifths  of  the  spirit 
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Tecorered  by  diattllation.  On  allowing  the  remaining  solution  to  cod  and 
stand  for  a  day,  the  strychnia  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel,  in 
the  form  of  a  white  crystalliue  powder  in  a  yellowish  supernatant  liquor. 
The  liquor  is  to  be  decanted  off^  and  the  strychnia  washed  with  proof  spirit, 
which  remoTes  any  remaining  portion  of  Inncia,  and  renders  it  chemically 
pure  by  one  cry8tallization.--JoKr}ia/  de  PharmacU  dAnversm 

ON  BEBBERIN. 

BT  DR.  F.  L.  WIMCKLEB. 

BcBEBRiN  resembles  very  much  paradn,  but  differs  from  the  latter  in 
the  cutsumstanoe  of  its  hydrate  being  gelatinous.  The  platinum  combina- 
tion of  bebeerin  yielded  in  four  combustions  an  average  of  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  platinum.  Contrary  to  Dr.  Maclagon's  statement,  Dr.  WincUer 
found,  in  the  bebeera  bark,  starch,  but  no  kinic  add. — Pharmaceutisches 
Central  BlatU  

THE  QUALIFICATION  OF  CHEMISTS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

TO   THE   BDITOB   OP    THE    FHABMACEUTICAL  JOUKNAL. 

Sib, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  reply  to 
the  somewhat  unj  ust  remark  of  your  correspondent  R.  B .  8 winfew.  Of 
that  gentleman  I  know  nothing.  He  may  haye  been  actuated  by 
the  best  of  motives  in  making  such  comments ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot 
but  think  he  has  made  assertions  totally  uncalled  for,  unfounded,  un* 
true.  Let  him  be  assured  there  are  thousands  beside  himself  who  read 
the  pages  of  your  journal,  not  onlj  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  as  one 
also  of  profitable  instruction  ;  and  with  this  let  him  bear  in  mind  he  is 
not  the  only  one  who  will  rejoice  to  see  you  succeed  **  in  the  efibrts 
you  are  making  to  raise  the  character  and  qualifications  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists  on  a  proper  basis.''  Your  correspondent  intimates,  your 
chief  difficulty  in  the  work  of  education  lies  with  the  Country  Drug* 
gist.  Assuredly,  if  grocers,  oilmen,  booksellers,  &c.,  who  sell  salts  and 
senna,  with  a  blue  Dottle  in  their  windows,  be  the  class  of  persons 
whose  character  and  qualifications  you  have  to  raise,  yours  is  a  task 
not  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  equalled  only  by  the  task  the  Apothe* 
caries'  Company  would  find  in  attempting  to  legalize  the  thousand 
unqualified  practitioners  with  iihich  our  country  teems. 

But  ''  the  great  majority''  of  Chemists  are  not  so  ignorant  as  your 

correspondent  pleases  to  fancy.    You  have  respectable,  sensible,  and, 

•  in  many  cases,  well-educated  men,  not  only  to  teach  but  to  unite  and 

keep  united  in  one  great  brotherhood,  with  one  great  object  in  view. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Geobgb  Habbis. 

St,  Albans,  3d  March,  1847. 

[We  think  our  Correspondent  has  misinterpreted  the  observatfons  to 
which  he  alludes.  We  do  not  consider  them  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  res- 
pectable members  of  our  body,  but  applkable  chiefly  to  persons  who  are 
not  regular  Chemists  at  all,  but  whose  misdeeds  are  occasionany  attributed 
to  Chemists  in  general,  £6r  want  of  that  separation  which  we  are  endea- 
roaring  to  eflbct  by  Act  of  Parliament.*— Ed.]     . 
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G&at'b  Sufpleuent  to  trb  Phabmaoop(eia,  being  a  eoneige  htU  eompre' 
hauive  Dupbksatort  and  Manual  of  Facts  and  Fobmuub,  for  the 
Chemiit  and  Dmgmst  and  Medical  Practitkmer,    Entirelt  RB-WBZT«y 

RE-ARRANGED,  and  CONBIDBRABLT  ENLARGED  by  ThEOPHILUS  ReDWOOD, 

Professor  of  Phannacy  to  the  Pharxaoeutioal  Societt  of  Great 
l^tain.  London :  Longman  and  Co.,  Simpkin  and  Co.,  Sherwood  and 
Co.,  John  ChurcliiU,  Henry  Bohn,  and  Henry  Renshaw.    Sro^  pp.  1118. 

The  work,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  b  ostensibly  a 
new  edition,  having  been  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
profession y  we  presume  that  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  its 
general  purport  and  design.  Its  present  form,  arrangement, 
and  dimensions,  however,  are  so  entirely  altered,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  title  it  still  bears,  it  is  an  entirely  new  work.  • 

Mr.  Redwood  in  his  preface  states  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make  these  alterations  '^  in  order  to  reconcile  the  work  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  adapt  it  lo  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  principally 
designed." 

Having  quoted  an  extract  from  Mr.  Gray's  original  preface, 

Sublished  in  18 18,  in  which  the  general  objects  of  the  work  are 
escribed,  Mr.  Redwood  gives  the  following  statement  respec- 
ting the  arrangement  which  he  has  adopted: — 

"  The  long  preface  appended  to  former  editions  is  in  this  replaced  by  a 
brief  chronological  history  of  Pbarmaoopacias  and  Dispensatories. 

"The  articles  on  weights  and  measures,  specific  grarities,  therroome- 
trical  scales,  &c.,  have  been  much  amplified,  and  scFeral  tables  for  facilitat- 
ing calculations,  some  of  which  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  work, 
hare  been  added. 

"  The  table  of  the  solubility  of  salts  which  is  now  introdoced,  the  glossary 
of  terms  used  in  prescriptions,  and  the  pharmaceatical  calendar,  hare  been 
rendered  as  complete  as  the  means  at  my  command  hare  enabled  me  to 
make  them.    *    *    * 

.  "  In  the  part  which  treats  of  '  Animals  yielding  products  employed  in 
medicine,  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts,'  about  three  hundred  animalaare 
described,  which  are  arranged  according  to  Curier*s  classificatioii.    *    * 

*<ABiong  the  'regetables  yielding  products  employed  in  medicine^ 
domestic  economy,  and  the  arts,'  are  included  n^ly  three  thousand  plants. 
These  are  arranged  after  De  CandoUe's  classification,  and  reference  is  giren 
for  all  the  genera  to  Oit*  Prodnmv£  (&c.  &c.,  also  to  rarious  other  authori- 
ties, which  are  enumerated.) 

**  The  last  part  of  the  work  comprehends  the  formulae  for  the  preparation 
of  compounds  employed  in  medicine,  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts,  toge* 
ther  with  mineral  substances^  and  some  animal  and  vegetable  products. 
Besides  all  the  formuls  of  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  a  selection  is 
liere  given  from  the  foreign  Pharmaeopceias  of  various  parts  of  the  worM^ 
with  the  view  of  oomprisinff  those  authorized  processes  most  likely  to  prort 
useful  to  the  prescriber  or  dispenser  of  medicines  in  this  country.  To  these 
'fbrmnle,  the  authorization  of  which  is  indicated  by  ezpKeit  refeience  to  the 
sources  from  whence  they  are  dcrircd,  are  added  a  great  nonber  of  othen 
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for  tbe  pTcpantioii  of  subttanoei  dtfater  sold  or  used  by  the  dan  of  persons 
for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  Many  of  these  are  now  pnbltshed  for  the 
first  time,  and  relate  to  compounds  for  which  there  have  hitherto  been  no 
good  published  formuIaB.  Finally,  much  pains  hare  been  taken  in  eodeaFonr- 
ing  to  make  the  index  complete  and  correct" 

For  obvious  reasons  we  confiae  our  notice  to  a  simple  state* 
ment  of  the  plan  and  extent  of  the  work,  which  is  given  chiefly 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  Any  opinion  as  to  its  merits,  in  a 
journal  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  would  have  but  little 
weight,  and  is  therefore  omitted. 

Hbdicinbs,  thkir  TTses  and  Mode  of  Administratioh,  including  a 
Compeehu  <^the  three  British  Pharmaccpcnat,  an  Account  of  all  the  New 
Bemedies,  and  an  Appen£x  ofFormyUe,  By  J.  Moobe  Neligan,  M.D., 
Edin^  M.B.S.A.  Second  Emtioa.  Dublin,  J.  Ptamin  and  Co. ;  London, 
Iiongman  and  Co.  $  Edinburgh,  Hadachlan  and  Ca    8to.  pp.  485. 

The  HrcRosGOFic  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bodt.  By  A.  H.  Hassajll. 
PartVIIL 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  P.  K.  Y.— When  «  Acid  Hydrocy."  «  Acid  Hydrocy.  Med."  or  «  dil." 
18  ordered  in  a  prescription,  the  acid  of  the  Fhanuacopceia  should  invariably 
be  used.  This  contains  two  per  cent  of  real  acid.  Scheele's  acid«  although 
less  uniform  in  strength;  is  generally  assumed  to  contain  fire  per  cent  of 
real  acid.  It  is  easy  to  reduce  it  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  strength.  See  Mr. 
KendaU's  letter,  page  477. 

A.  L.— Carmine.    See  vol.  v.,  page  516. 

**  JuvBNis,"  M.  P.  S.— No.  4  is  the  best. 

J.  N.,  M.  P.  S.— CI.)  It  may  be  made  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopceia, 
but  concentrated  to  the  strength  required.— (2.)  Chalk.— (3.)  He  has  none. 
— <4.)  In  a  press,— (5.)  Melt  and  strain. — (6.)  Scrape  it  out*— (7.) 
Stomachic. 

J.  W. — (1.)  The  prominent  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  lead  are  colic,  tur- 
gidity  and  darkening  of  the  gums.  A  narrow  livid  blue  line  at  the  edge  of  the 
gums  is  a  very  usual  characteristic. — (2.)  The  best  tests  for  lead  in  water 
are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  causes  a  black  precipitate ;  sulphuric 
add  or  a  sulphate,  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  acid ;  chromate  of  potash, 
a  yellow  precipitate. — (3.)  See  pages  460  and  493. 

F.  (Maidstone)  suggests  that  rolls  of  plaister  ought  to  be  sent  out  in  brown 
jars  instead  of  in  paper,  which  is  troublesome  to  remove. — [By  placing  the 
roll  in  cold  water  toot  a  few  minutes,  the  paper  may  be  easily  removed.] 

E.  M.— Chloride  of  lime  is  sometimes  used  for  cleansing  casks,  linen,  &c. 

W.  H.  C.  T.— We  are  unable  to  give  the  information  desired  respecting 
the  philosophy  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  living  body. 

C.  jr.  Socius. — (1.)  In  this  country,  the  terms  eqmvaknt  and  atamie 
Wjogkt  are  generally  used  synonymously,  to  indicate  the  combining  propor- 
tion of  a  bodjr ;  but  on  the  continent  the  equivalent  is  in  some  cases  consi- 
dered to  consist  of  aoTB  than  one  atom,  av  in  tiie  case  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
represented  in  water  aa  HiO,  isBtead  of  H  O.— <2.)  Potasaio-tartrate  of 
soda  is  generally  described  as  a  double  salt,  of  which  it  hat  all  the  chucactenk 
It  is  better  to  follow  facts  than  theorieB. 
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"  Imquirbxs."— There  are  two  methodB  adopted  for  bleftdung  palm  oQ  on 
tlie  large  scale :  one  conaists  in  the  use  of  chromic  acid-;  tiie  other,  in  expos* 
ing  the  oil  in  shallow  Teasels,  heated  by  steam,  to  the  action  of  air  and  water. 

F.  G.H.— Yes. 

•*  JuTBNis"  (Canterbury.)— See  Hunt's  PAoftJSTopAy.— We  are  unable  to 
state  the  probable  expense  of  the  apparatus. 

I.  B.  B« — Sugar  tends  to  presenre  many  metallic  solutionB  &om  deoom* 

position. 

'*A  SuBScniBBR"  (Haverfordwest). — ^Yeast  or  barm  may  be  thus  obtained : 
Take  of  honey  ^v,  cream  of  tartar  ij,  malt  ^xyj,  water,  at  iTH**.  Fahr.,  Oiij ; 
stir  well  together,  and  allow  the  whole  to  rest  for  two  or  three  hours,  or 
until  the  temperature  sinks  to  65^,  at  which  it  must  be  kept  covered  orer, 
until  fermentation  takes  place,  and  yeast  is  formed. 

J.  W. — For  the  preparation  of  sesqulchloride  of  iron,  see  vol.  iv.,  p.  24L 

"  Newbury." — We  have  found  the  best  method  of  fixing  metal  taps  in 
stoneware  jars  to  be  by  means  of  corks. 

Mr.  Joseph  Leay,  of  Birmingham,  writes  as  follows  :— 
*'SiB, — In  allusion  to  your  remarks  at  page*396,  in  your  number  for 
March,  I  cannot  help  protesting  against  that  unmeaning  and  eviden^y  pseless 
label,  '  The  Drops*  You  state  '  that  drops  are  always  taken  in  small 
quantities.'  Now  I  can  readily  prove  that  the  word  is  frequently  used  to 
imply,  not  the  doae,  but  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  I  need  merely  refer  to 
the  Irishman,  who  applies  the  term  to  whisky,  because  it  distils  in  drops." 
[Notwithstanding  tne  above  opinion  of  our  correspondent  and  the  Irish- 
man, we  repeat  that  we  never  heard  of  the  contents  of  a  vial  of  drops  being 
swallowed  entire,  except  by  mistake,  or  by  gross  carelessness.] 

"  A  Subscribbr"  wishes  to  be  informed  of  some  work  treating  principally  t 

of  fermentation  as  applied  to  brewing.  ' 

W.  B.  (Newmarket). — ^The  question  is  fully  answered,  vol.  i.,  page  178. 

**  Alpha.**— We  believe  the  next  edition  of  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Mediea 
will  soon  be  published. 

*'  A  Mexber'*  wishes  to  caution  the  trade  respecting  a  person  who  he  in* 
forms  us  is  in  the  habit  of  ordering  medicines,  perfumery,  &c.  in  con8ider« 
able  variety— he  takes  part  with  him,  and  promises  to  pay  when  the  rest  are 
sent,  gives  a  false  address,  and  decamps. 

Test  Pa.pbr. — ^We  think  it  right  to  give  a  caution  respecting  another 
person  who  is  going  about  London  and  calling  on  Chemists  under  the  pre- 
text of  selling  a  very  delicate  kind  of  test  paper.  He  borrows  a  few  shillings, 
promising  to  bring  the  amount  in  test  paper ;  sometimes  calls  again  with 
an  apology,  for  which  he  expects  a  few  shillings  more.  This  being  granted, 
he  repeats  the  process  at  another  shop,  forgetting  the  promises  and  the  debts. 

The  communications  have  been  received  from.  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Jones, 
R.  C,  and  J.  C.  G.,  a  Member  (Leeds). 

Adyertisements  to  Mr.  Chdrchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates^  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbuiy 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month* 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
(before  the  20th  of  the  month,  if  answers  be  deared  in  th« 
ensuing  number). 
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A  BILL   FOR   REGULATING  THE   QUALIFICATION 
OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

In  our  numbers  for  June,  July,  and  August,  last  year,  we  re- 
ported briefly  the  result  of  the  interviews  which  had  taken  place 
between  ihe  President  and  Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  a  deputation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  Pharmaceutical  BilL  The  endeavour  to  modify  the 
Bill  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  received  -from  the  Pre* 
sident  and  Censors,  was  foimd  to  be  attended  with  more  di£Eicull^ 
than  the  deputation  at  first  anticipated ;  and  after  a  series  of  deli- 
berations, wnich  occupied  a  considerable  time,  the  Council  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  the  known 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  witn  the  proposal  to  form  a  joint 
Board  of  Examiners,  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  President 
and  Censors.  A  strong  objection  was  also  tdcen  to  the  establishment 
of  a  ^'CoUege  of  Pharmacy,"  and  the  College  of  Physicians  ap- 
peared disposed  to  support  the  Pharmaceutic  Society  in  prefer^ 
enoe  to  any  new  body. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  had  been  ori^^nally  proposed  under 
the  impression  that  such  a  plan  would  be  less  likely  to  meet  with 
opposition  than  the  adaptation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to 
the  purposes  of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  constitution  of  a. 
joint  £oard  of  Examiners  had  been  contemplated  for  a  similar 
reason,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  the  sanction  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  would  add  weight  to  the  board.  But  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  first  of  these  measures  was  likely  to  give  rise 
to  opposition  instead  of  the  reverse,  and  that  the  co-operation 
with  the  CbUege,  on  the  terms  on  which  alone  it  could  be  effected, 
would  entirely  destroy  the  independence  and  thus  excite  the  oppo* 
mtion  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  the  Council  found  it  expement 
to  reconsider  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  prepare  a  new 
Bill  not  open  to  these  objections. 

The  Bill  now  in  contemplation  (see  page  513)  resembles  the 
former  one  in  its  most  essential  particulars.  It  provides  for  the 
registration  of  all  perscms  who  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 
biuiness  as  Pharmaoeuticfll  Chemists,  and  for  the  examination  as 
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wdl  M  r^;istr>tion  of  those  who  shall  commence  hosmess  after  a 
eertain  date.  TlwdaqaeBieflpeciingtheregtrictiopsonTOigiiaHfied 
peraoiUy  the  penalties  on  those  who  assmne  the  name  of  Qiemisti 
without  possessing  the  qualification,  the  exemption  of  medical  prac- 
titioners and  certain  other  persons  enumerated,  from  the  operation 
of  the  Bill,  in  fiust,  all  the  clauses  affecting  its  specific  objects,  aze 
nearly  if  not  precisely  identical  witii  the  corresponding  dauses  in 
the  former  Bill.  The  difference  oontists  in  the  6ct  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Kiannaceutiuad  Society  is  now  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Bill,  witiioat  any  umon  or  co-operation  witii  any 
other  body,  but  under  tiie  general  sanction  and  si^rrision  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  State,  as  a  security  to  the  public  for  a  due  and 
9&aent  obseryanoe  of  tiie  laws. 

The  Wl  in  its  present  state  is  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  and  an  opportunity  is  thus  afibrded  for  suggesting  any 
verbal  amendments  which  may  be  thought  desirable.  We  feel  po^ 
suaded  that  tiie  general  principles  of  the  measure  will  be  fiiTOor- 
abl^  received  by  the  Memben  at  large,  and  any  obsavatiom 
which^  may  be  made  on  the  several  clauses  will  meet  witii  due 
attention  from  the  CounciL 

It  is  of  the  hij^est  importance  for  our  wIk^c  body  te  oome 
forward  unanimously  in  simport  oi  a  Bill,  the  oUect  of  which  is 
to  raise  the  character  and  qualification  of  the  Chemists  of  this 
country,  and  to  protect  the  public  against  tiie  evils  arising  from 
the  practice  of  I%armacy  by  mcompetent  persons. 

From  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  we  anticipate 
that  cordial  co-operation  and  support  which  has  hitherto  been 
manifested  in  every  instance  in  which  such  asmstanee  has  been 
required,  and  in  no  case  has  this  been  more  essential  than  it  is  at 
tiie  present  time,  when  the  object  of  tiie  movement  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  undertaking  for  which  the  Society  was  eateWished. 

To  those  Chemiste  who  are  already  established  in  busineas,  but 
who  have  not  joined  tiie  Society,  the  passing  of  such  a  Bill  will 
be  equally  benefidal,  as  the^  will  have  tiie  opportunity  of  regis- 
tration, and  will  tiius  participate  in  the  improved  chincter  and 
respectebility  of  the  body. 

Tbe  Bill  will  not  have  a  retrospective  character,  and  therefere 
it  ought  not  to  provoke  opposition  from  any  of  the  parties  to  whom 
it  relates. 

Neither  will  it  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  righto  <^  raivi* 
leges  of  Medical  Practitioners,  in  &vour  of  whom  a  clause  is  in- 
serted With  a  view  of  exempting  them  entirelv  from  ito  influence, 
so  £Gir  as  relates  to  the  performance  of  all  their  accustomed  funo^ 
tions.  The  only  clause  affecting  in  any  degree  the  Members  of 
the  medical  protesnon^  is  that  which  prohilnto  them  from  assuming 
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flie  name  of  Qiemist  and  Diuggisty  or  any  otbar  name  or  title 
imping  that  they  aie  registered  under  this  Act  They  maj 
eontmne  in  Hbe  eapad^  of  Apotheearies  to  keep  shops  and  sell 
medicines,  bnt  a  distmction  will  he  created  between  the  two 
bodies  wldch  will  be  adrantageons  to  bodu  The  public  will  thus 
be  taught  to  irapreciste  the  comparatiye  merits  of  each,  instead  of 
eonfoonding  all  who  keep  ^  doctor's  shops,^  under  die  general 
appellation  of  '' doctors,'*  which  is  the  chief  source  of  the  jealousy 
and  riralry  at  present  existing. 

Although  we  are  told  by  some  persons  that  it  is  too  late  in  the 
sesnon  for  this  Bill  to  be  passed,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that 
it  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  without  delay,  in  order 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject^  and  afford  a  prospect  of 
passing  it  eariy  in  the  next  session.  In  the  mean  time,  oar 
Members  throughout  the  country  will  have  the  opportimity  of 
exerting  their  mfluence  with  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
in  antidpadon  of  the  approaching  general  election. 

The  two  objects  which  are  now  engaging  the  especial  attention 
of  the  Govemment  are  Education  and  the  Health  of  Towirs. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Bill  has  reference  to  both  these  objects, 
namely,  the  Educatiov  of  Chsmists  and  Dbuogists,  and  the 
j^AiiTH  OF  THE  PuBLic.  We  therefore  trust  that  the  Appeal 
about  to  be  made  will  induce  the  Govemment  to  entertun  the 
subject,  and  to  undertake  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  which,  from  its 
nature  and  public  importance,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  series 
of  sanatory  measures  now  before  the  House. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  FORMULiE  IN  MEDICAL 
PRACTICE. 

Ir  a  former  number  (voL  vi.,  page  895)  we  made  a  few  general 
observations  on  this  sulgect,  and  mentioned  some  of  the  abuses 
and  evils  connected  with  the  system ;  but  could  not  at  that  time 
^>ply  these  remarks  to  the  special  case  of  Dr.  Cronin,  which  was 
awaiting  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law. 

It  was  proved  in  evidence,  that  Dr.  Cronin  vnrote  a  prescription 
containing  two  private  formulae  known  only  in  his  own  shop,  which 
prescription,  if  prepared  as  intended,  would  have  been  perfectly 
safe  and  harmless.  No  chemical  knowledge,  unaided  by  witci' 
craft,  could  have  enabled  any  ^terson  to  prepare  the  prescription 
coKTectly,  unless  acquainted  with  the  above  private  formula. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  energy  of  the  defendant  and  his  legal 
adviser  was  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  mrescnp- 
tion  mig^  have  been  salely  and  properly  prepaied  by  any  Chemist^ 
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in  support  of  whieli  fallftcy,  geareb  was  made  in  Tariovu  books,  aaft 
formiike  were  brought  forward  as  ertdeaoe,  wbicb  were  totally 
difierentfirom  those  fldluded  to  in  the  preseription,  and  oonsequently 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  case. 

In  the  medical  journals,  much. stress  b  laid  on  the  Giessen 
diploma,  which  had  no  reference  to  the  real  question  at  issue,  and 
was  merely  calculated  to  create  a  prejudice  acainst  the  defendant* 

Having  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  it  is  and  has  always 
been  our  comncticm  that  Dr.  Cronin  never  intended  the  prescrip* 
tion  to  be  taken  anywhere  to  be  prepared  except  to  his  own  di^ 
and  that  the  accident  arose  from  a  misunderstanfng  on  this  p<Mnt. 
We  therefore  fully  concur  in  the  verdict  of  aoqnittel  given  by  the 
jury  at  the  trial.  At  the  same  time,  the  event  should  serve  as  m 
warning  to  those  medical  men  who  adopt  private  formulae,  and 
entrust  their  patients  with  prescriptions  intended  ezdosively  for 
one  particular  shop.  It  should  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  Chemists^ 
who  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  responsibility  which  they  incur  in. 
preparing  any  prescription  in  which  the  nature  of  the  formulae,  or 
the  strength  of  any  ingredient,  is  not  clearly  defined.  The 
omission  of  an  ingredient  in  a  prescription,  cannot  be  justified. 
Although  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette  expresses  a  contrary 
opinion,  and  the  Coroner  did  not  allude  to  this  circumstance,  we 
contend,  that  on  principle  a  prescription  should  either  be  prepared 
correctly,  or  it  should  not  be  prepared  at  all,  and  in  all  cases  of 
doubt  application  should  be  made  to  the  prescriber. 

In  reference  to  the  bitter  almond  water,  we  cannot  imarine  that 
any  blame  could  with  propriety  be  attached  to  Mr.  Cor&ld,  and 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  present  instance  the 
strengtib  of  the  bitter  almond  water  was  not  indicated  on  the 
bottle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  intimation  was  g^ven  that 
the  article  was  intended  for  internal  use,  and  that  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  state  the  dose  of  external  applications,  or  to  label  as 
^'  pobon"  articles  furnished  by  one  Chemist  to  another. 

Under  all  circimistances,  distilled  bitter  almond  water  is  an  im* 
proper  preparation  as  an  internal  remedy.  The  almonds  are 
generally  more  or  less  adulterated  with  sweet  almonds,  and  vary 
very  much  in  the  product ;  consequently,  no  uniformity  can  l)e 
expected  in  such  a  preparation,  and  the  only  way  in  which  aqua 
amygdaUe  amarce  can  be  prepared  of  uniform  stren^  is  by  addii^ 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  to  water  in  definite  proportions,  and  these 
should  be  stated  in  any  prescription  in  which  it  is  ordered. 

A  corre^ndent  at  Sheffield  informs  us,  that  he  frequently  has 
prescripdons  brought  to  him  to  be  prepared,  containing  private 
fonnulas,  the  patients  having  been  directed  to  go  to  some  particolar 
shop.    He  jusUy  complains  that  this  custom  places  himself  and 
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odier  Chemists  in  an  unfiur  poation,  as  thdr  inability  to  prepare 
audi  prescriptions  is  attributed  by  the  patients  to  ignoranoe,  and 
he  inquires  whether  we  can  suggest  a  remedy  ?  The  only  remedy 
we  can  sufi^gest,  is  the  publication  of  the  names  of  ^  parties 
between  whom  such  compact  exists;  but  in  order  to  effect  the 
desired  exposure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  evidence  that  a 
percentage  is  given  by  the  Chemist  to  the  Physician. 

Another  correspondent  complains  of  the  practice  of  recom- 
mending particular  shops,  and  giving  patients  the  impression  that 
ordinary  pfescriptieBscan  only  be  depended  on  if  prepared  at  the 
houses  named.  The  only  renaedy  in  this  case,  is  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament obliging  all  Chemists  to  pass  an  examination.  So  long 
as  any  person,  however  ignorant,  is  allowed  by  law  to  oommence 
business  as  a  Chemist,  me£cal  men  have  no  security  for  the  correct 
performance  of  their  instructions,  and  cannot  be  blamed  if  they 
recommend  Chemists  in  whom  they  have  confidence ;  but  in  so 
doing,  it  is  invidious  to  name  only  one  shop,  and  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  extend  the  recommendation  to  any  respectable  and 
qualified  Chemist. 


MEDICINE  AND  PHABMACY  IN  MOLDAVIA  AND 
WALLACHIA. 

The  two  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  lie  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  near  the  Black  Sea,  between  40^  38'  and  47°  10' 
east  longitude,  and  44^  to  48°  north  latitude  ;  and  are  bounded 
by  Siebenbiirgen,  Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rugia.  The 
Carpathians  render  the  country  somewhat  mountainous ;  the 
greater  part  is,  however,  extremely  fruitful,  though  ill  cultivated. 
The  principal  productions  are  com,  fruit,  wine,  and  wood.  Horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle  are  numerous  ;  and  wax,  honey,  salt,  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  and  gold,  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
cUmate  may  be  generally  considered  healthy,  although  the  winter 
is  short  and  severe,  and  the  summer  very  warm.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  Wallachians,  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hunga- 
rians, Gipsies,  Poles,  and  Germans  ;  and  the  language  of  the 
country  is  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Sclavonic. 
The  government  is  despotic.  In  Moldan  the  chief  town  and  seat 
of  government  is  Jassy ;  and  in  Wallachia,  Bucharest.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  beautiful  countries  are,  generally  speaking,  raw 
and  uncultivated,  but  little  advanced  in  civilization,  lazy  and  un- 
cleanly, and  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
breeding  cattle. 

At  the  head  of  the  Medical  institutions  in  Moldan  is  a  C<dlege 
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dS  Hedteb  (Oomi^  laiwtotre)  oonosting  of  &  FraesaB  and  nz  ad- 
ditioDal  nMmben.  Tlie  Frseses  is  alwa^  the  Proto-Medicus,  and 
ihe  CamiGil  is  composed  of  three  Medical  Men,  one  A|K>theeaij 
(Phaimaceutist)  and  two  Bojais  (noblemen  and  magistrates).  A 
seoetaxy  is  likewise  iqppointed  to  the  CounciL  In  the  metropolii^ 
beodes  the  Physioian  to  the  <»rcle  (Kneisphgrioos)  there  are  four 
other  Physicians  appointed  by  goremment.  Each  circle  or 
ooonty  has  its  Chief- Physician  (Amtsphgricus)  and  under  him 
aev^ersJ  other  medical  men.  Foreign  medical  men,  desiring  to 
practise  in  the  country,  must  prove  weir  qualification  and  undsigo 
a  colloquium  with  ihe  membexs  of  the  comite  sanitaire.  In 
Jassy  there  are  eifiht  Apothecaries,  in  the  smaller  towns  generally 
one  or  two.  £aco  Apothecary  must  have  passed  an  examination 
tm  such,  or  keep  a  qualified  proyison  GoTemment  appointments 
are  not  easily  obtained  by  fore^ers,  being  generally  distributed 
among  the  £urourites  ot  the  Sojars.  Duimg  the  plague  and 
oholera  epidemics,  which  so  feailully  raged  in  this  country,  the 
Medical  Practitioners  often  realised  la^  fortunes,  their  fees 
being  high,  and  not  uncommonly  paid  beforehand,  llie  establish- 
ments of  the  Apothecaries  undergo  an  annual  visitation  by  the 
Council  of  Health,  or  persons  appointed  by  them.  An  excellent 
dife^ner  is  provided  for  the  occasion,  and  due  notice  of  the  time 
of  revision  being  always  given  beforehand,  each  Apothecary 
provides  himself  horn  the  other  Pharmaceutical  establishments 
with  any  medicines  he  might  need.  The  dejeuner  is  of  course 
never  n^ected.  Small-pox  carries  off  numbers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; vaccination,  although  introduced,  being  opposed  by  the 
yiorance  and  superstition  of  the  people.  Syphilis  is  likewise 
Tory  common ;  and  in  large  districts  where  no  Medical  Practi- 
tioners are  settled,  it  is  frequently  treated  by  old  women,  prinoipaUT 
by  fumigations  with  zinnober.  In  no  country  have  Morrisoqa 
p&Ils  pei^Mrmed  such  wonders.  A  certun  Mr.  ToUhausen  arrived 
some  years  ago  with  a  quantity  of  them,  and  opened  a  sale* 
Wonderful  cures  were  soon  reported,  and  their  price  rose  to  six 
ducats  per  box.  He  commenced  by  merely  selling  these  juUib^ 
but  he  soon  undertook  the  treatment  of  cases,  and  from  the 
early «dawn  of  day >  to  nightfall  crowds  surrounded  his  door,  and 
numerous  equipages  were  in  attendance  to  convey  the  Monison 
pill  doctor  to  the  houses  of  the  noUe  and  rich,  rhysidans  and 
Apothecaries  were  at  a  discount,  and  much  against  their  will  en- 
joyed a  hofiday.  Remonstrances  having  at  length  been  made,  iha 
Comitk  aaniiaire  interfered,  and  tlus  irregular  practice  was  pn^ 
bibited— oidy  for  a  short  time,  however,  for  the  nobility  in  this,  at 
in  other  countries,  die  great  patronisers  of  quacksi,  soon  thronged 
around  the  hospodar  in  favour  of  Mr.  ToUhausen,  and  he  was 
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Mtnalljr  pennitted  to  oontiini^  hk  pnetiae  dnriog  Ae 
two  yetasy  at  the  exfuntum  of  wliidi  .period,  with  »  conndermbk 
fiirtane»  he  returned  to  Germany.  Under  Bnwian  protection,  the 
Physicians  and  Apotheonries  of  Jamibnned  with  the  Martanffe  of 
the  Bojars  a  learned  sodefy,  and  laia  the  feondatum  for  a  museum, 
little  progress  hee  however  heen  made,  and  the  funds  of  the 
Society  had  until  lately  soffared  thimigh  maladnriMstratinn, 

The  medical  institutbns  <^  Wallaohia  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  Moldan,  inasmndi  as  the  former  may  he  oonaiderBd  aa 
sidted  to  a  more  adTanoed  cinHxation.  The  Wallachians  are 
really  a  superior  race  to  the  MoldaTians.  More  oonneoted  wiA 
the  Germans  they  appear  to  have  adyanoed  a  step  hi^er  op  the 
ladder  of  cultm^  than  these  latter.  Theb  superior  physiad  at 
well  as  intellectiial  qualifications  are  hy  some  aseribed  to  their 
probable  descent  in  part  from  the  Roman  Colonies  at  an  early 
period  settled  among  thein.  They  have  likewise  snfited  less  midar 
Turkish  despotism  than  their  nrighbours  the  MbldaviaosL  To 
tfaebr  great  hospador,  Gregor  Crhyka,  they  owe  many  o£  tfieir 
leferms  in  Ihe  administration  of  justice  and  polioe^  dimiiMtioo  of 
the  national  debt,  encouragement  of  agricoltore  and  eoauMfes^ 
cmening  of  schools,  building  of  homtals,  &c.,  drc  Li  eadi  of 
the  nineteen  circles  or  counties  of  WallacUa  there  is  a  hospitd^ 
with  regularly  qualified  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothocariei^ 
and  the  poor  of  the  principality  are  likewise  during  their  iWnosi 
attended  by  medical  men  paid  by  goyemment.  In  the  metropolia 
(Bucharest)  are  seyeral  ndi  and  well-appointed  hosfsteb*  The 
ChmiS  umitaire  in  Bucharest  conrists  of  six  Greek  or  Wallachiaa 
medical  men,  haying  at  dieir  head  the  Proto-MedicusL  Althoofffa 
the  poor  receive  every  attention  at  the  hospitals,  and  oan  beriasi 
be  attended  by  Physicians  appointed  £ot  that  purpose  by  govern* 
ment,  a  great  confidence  in  quacks  and  their  remedies  never- 
iheless  exists  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  Comidl  of  Health 
watch  over  the  general  state  of  health  in  the  country,  the  quaran« 
tine  regulations,  which  are  here  very  strict,  and  nominaily  visit 
the  Apothecaries  twice  per  annum.  They  examine  foreign 
practitioners  desirous  of  settling  in  the  country,  in  which  ex* 
amination  is  included  a  clinical  proof  at  the  hospitals.  The 
administration  of  the  CamiiS  saniiaire  is,  however,  anything 
but  perfect,  and  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  nux  vomica,  bella* 
donna,  opium,  salts  of  copper,  antimonials,  8cc.,  may  be  purchased 
as  freely  here  as  in  England.  Charlatans,  ola  women,  and 
^psies  are  daily  consulted — ^the  latter  even  arrive  at  high  digni- 
ties and  honours.  The  use  of  abortives  is  common.  The  Apothe* 
caries  form  togetiier  a  corporation  or  guild,  witii  certain  regula- 
tions and  privileges,  and  stand  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of 
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Heftkh.  They  ebooee  every  Hard  year  from  thm  number  a  Fran- 
denty  and  meet  together  for  the  protection  of  thdr  interests* 
Pharmacy  in  these  countries  may  nevertheless  be  said  to  form  bat 
a  transition  from  its  condition  m  Europe  to  that  in  Ana.  Ihe 
Fharmacopceia  in  nse  is  die  Austrian,  but  o Aers  are  not  prohibited. 
Besides  the  regular  tax  or  price  for  medicines^  the  n  allachian 
Apothecaries  are  permitted  to  charge  an  additional  25  per  cent, 
for  their  drogps.  in  Moidan,  on  the  oontsaiy,  the  ApotnecuieSy 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  make  any  extra  charge  for  medicines, 
are  obliged  gratis  to  make  up  all  prescriptions  marked  poor  by 
the  Physician.  The  number  of  Apothecaries'  establishments  in 
Bucharest  is  limited  to  twenty,  and  the  population  of  the  town  is 
about  100,000.  This  proportion  would  seem  very  fiayourable 
to  the  Apothecaries,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  ihat  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  employ  no  medical  aid,  but  rely  uwm 
the  numerous  quacks  abore-mentioned  for  assistance  in  their 
illnesses. '  The  price  of  a  Pharmacy  averages  from  400  to 
1200  Austrian  dueats.  The  laiver  establishments  would,  how* 
ever,  be  valued  mudi  higher.  Every  medical  man  intending 
to  prictloe  among  the  hi^er  daaes  must  possess  a  good  know- 
ledge  of  French,  and  be  able  to  sport  an  equipage.  French  is 
generally  spoken  among  the  higher  classes  ;  and  without  an  eipn- 
page,  a  man,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Wallachian^  is  nobody.  As  a 
proof  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  this  people  may  be  mentioned 
that,  since  the  1st  of  Januarvy  1845,  a  well-supported  periodical 
in  German  has  been  published  in  Bucharest;  and  in  thebeginmng 
of  last  year  (1846)  a  Medico-Pharmaceutical  Journal,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  V.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Barach,  lias  commenced  opera- 
tions at  the  same  place. 


THE  LATE  STAMP  PROSECUTIONS. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  this  subject  on  the  3d  of  March,  a 
requisition  was  agreed  upon,  caHing  on  the  Council  to  take  such 
steps  as  might  seem  advisable,  and  if  requisite,  to  summon  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Council  having,  by  cor- 
respondence with  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  ascertained  that 
the  prosecutions  had  been  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
were  seDsible  of  the  error  they  had  committed,  considered  it  un- 
necessary to  take  any  further  steps  on  the  subject,  or  to  summon 
a  meeting. 


SOS 

TRANSACTIONS 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14th,  iai7- 
MB.  MOESON,  YICE-PRESIDRKT,  IK  THE  CnATR. 

The  Chairman  said  the  first  business  of  the  evening  would 
consist  in  the  announcement  of  the  award  of  prizes  to  the 
successful  competitors  at  the  examinations  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  the  classesof  Cbemi8try»  Materia  Medica,  and  Pharmacy. 
He  called  on  the  Professors  to  announce  the  results. 

Mr.  FowiiEs  had  very  great  pleasure  in  stating  the  result  of 
the  examination  in  Chemistry  ;  it  had  indicated  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  Chemntry ,  on  the  part  of  five 
competitors,  who  had  sent  answers  to  the  questions.  Guided  by 
the  experience  of  previous  years,  he  had  on  this  occasion  prer 
pared  questions  that  were  rather  difficult  to  answer,  and  whicli 
involved  the  exercise  of  some  judgment;  he  had  found  that  it 
was  useless  to  give  easy  questions  to  the  class  of  pupils  who 
attended  his  lectures^  as  they  were  ansvyered  with  so  much  facility 
tiiat  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them  in  regard 
to  tlieir  relative  merits.    The  questions  were  as  follows :— > 

Required—* 

1.  A  sketch  of  the  physical  history  of  vapours,  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  vaporization  and  liquefaction,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  they  depend. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  latent  heat;  its  connexion  with  specific 
heat« 

3.  The  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  ga8> 
in  detail. 

4.  The  demonstration  of  the  composition  of  water. 

5.  llie  general  history  of  the  ammoniacal  compounds. 

6.  A  notice  of  the  chemical  functions  of  water. 

Priases  and  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  following 
competitors : — 

LABORATORY  PUPILS. 

Prize Mr.  R.  D.  Grindlet,  Chester. 

Ceritficate  of  Merit  Mr.  Joseph  Imce,  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 
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LBCTUftS  P0PIL8. 

Prize Mr.  Wilkihsok,  at  Messrs.  Savory  and 

Moore^Sy  Bond  Street. 
Certificates  of  Merit  Mr.  Fravcis  Rudall,  Southampton 

Mr.  G.  W.  SHRCBsoLEy  60,  George  Street 
Portman  Square. 

Mr.  Redwood  reported  the  result  of  the  examination  in 
Pharmacy.  He  stated  that  the  answers,  as  a  whole,  were 
better  than  had  been  famished  on  any  previons  occasion  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Society.  There  were  nine  competitors 
in  his  class,  and  the  answers  were  all  so  good  that  he  should 
have  felt  perfect  satisfaction  in  awarding  a  prize  to  any  one  of 
the  competitors.  The  answers  given  by  two  of  the  lecture 
pupils  were  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of  merit,  that  he  could  nol^ 
vitnont  a  fear  of  doing  injustice,  decide  which  ought  to  have 
the  priority.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  two  prizes  should  be 
given  to  these  insteaa  of  on^  so  that  the  two  pupils  might  be 
placed  on  an  equality,  and  he  would  provide  the  second  prize 
himself. 

QirVSTIOliS  W99L  BXAlflHATiON  ZH  PHABMACT. 

1.  Extractum  Taraxaci. — Give  the  process  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia for  the  preparation  of  this  Extract,  with  remarks  thereon. 

2.  Bismuthi  Trisnitras. — Represent  its  composition  in  Che* 
mica!  symbols  ;  describe  the  process  for  its  preparation,  and  the 
decompositions  which  occur  in  making  it. 

3.  il/coAo/.— What  are  the  Speci6c  Gravities  of  Proof  Spbii, 
Rectified  Spirit^  and  Alcohol,  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia?*- 
What  are  the  proportions  of  Rectified  Spirit  and  Water  for 
making  Proof  Spirit  ?— What  are  the  proportions  of  absolute 
Alcohol  and  Water  in  the  "  Alcohol*'  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ?^ 
What  is  the  elementary  composition  of  absolute  Alcohol? 

4.  Addum  Aceticum* — Describe  the  process  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid — state  the  per 
centage  of  real  acetic  acid  which  it  contains — describe  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  strongest  acetic  acid  that  can  be  made, 
the  composition  of  this  acid,  and  the  elementary  composition  of 
Anhydrous  Acetic  Acid. 

5.  Ferri  Vitras, — Diescribe  the  process  by  which  Citrate  of 
of  Iron  is  prepared  in  scales. 

6.  Pulms  Antimonii  Compositus, — What  is  the  composition  of 
this  powder  when  made  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  ? — How 
is  it  made,  and  what  are  the  changes  which  occur  during  the 
process  in  the  ingredients  used  I 

7.  Catapkuma  Sinapis. — The  London  Pharmacopoeia  direelB 
this  Cataplasm  to  be  made  by  adding  boiling  vinegat  to  a  mix- 
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tare  of  equal  parte  of  Tinitifld  aad  Mottard  Seed,  in  powder. 
What  new  proauct  resuits  from  this  niUare,  and  what  infloeaea 
does  the  boiling  vinegar  produce  I 

8.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  adding  Liquor  Anunoniqi  in 
excess  to  each  of  the  following  Solotbns  ^— Solution  of  Sulphate 
of  Zino— of  Penralphate  of  Iioa— of  Sulphate  of  Copper— of 
Bichloride  of  Mercury  ?  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the 
results,  if  Liquor  Potasses  were  added  instead  of  Liquor  Am* 
monisi. 

9.  What  are  the  reactions  which  take  place  when  Chlorine  is 
passed  into  Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  to  saturation  ? 

The  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  as  follows:— 

LABORATORY   FCTPILS. 

Prize Mr.  R.  D.  Grindlet»  Chester. 

Certificates  of  Merit  Mr.  Joseph  Ince^  Southampton  Street^ 
Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Ash,  Plymouth. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards,  Liyerpool. 

LECTURE  PUPILS. 

Prize Mr.  G.W.SHHUBsoLEy  60,  Geoige  Street, 

Portman  Square. 
Prize Mr.   Thomas  Greenish,   30,   Conduit 

Stseet. 
The  report  of  Dr.  Pereira,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  was  read. 
The  questions  and  awards  were  as  follows  :— 

questions  for  examination  in  materia  medica. 

L  Describe  the  botanical  structure  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  seeds  of  Strycknos  Nux  Vomica;  and  the  process  of 
making  Strychnia. — Mention  the  chief  charactexjstics  of  Strych- 
nia and  Brucia. 

2.  Compare  genuine  and  false  Angustura  Barks,  with  respect 
to  the  trees  yielding  them,  the  countries  producing  thern^  and 
their  characteristics,  physical  and  chemical. 

3.  What  officinal  substances  are  respectively  obtained  from 
the  natural  orders  Liliacem^  Mdanthacea^  Smilaceap  and  jETu- 
phorbiiBcea? — What  are  the  botanical  characteristics  of  the  three 
first  of  these  orders  ? — How  are  the  cormi  of  Colchicum  distin- 
guished from  Tulip  bulbs  ? 

4.  Describe  the  botanical  structure  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica 
ojficmdliiy  with  especial  reference  to  the  seed  and  its  aril. 

5«  Is  the  volatile  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  a  product  or  an  educt? 
-—Describe  the  method  of  obtaining  it,  and  give  the  theory  of  the 
|nncesB.*-Wfaat  are  the  tests  of  the  presence  of  Hydrocyanic 
Aucid  in  this  oil? 
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6.  Enumerate  the  various  o£Bcinal  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  obtained  from  vertebrated  animals,  arranging  them  ia 
their  proper  classes  and  orders. 

7.  How  are  the  resins  of  Jalap,  Scammony,  and  Goaiacum'to 
be  respectively  distinguished  ? 

8.  Enumerate  the  various  leaves  (or  leaflets),  fruits,  and  fiow« 
erS|  composing  the  Alexandrian  Senna  of  the  shops,  and  state 
how  they  are  respectively  distinguished. 

9.  How  is  the  purity  of  Elaterium  and  Disulphate  of  Quinato 
be  ascertained  ? — What  quantity  of  Elaterin  should  one  hundred 
grains  of  good  Elaterium  yield  ? 

10.  How  would  you  distinguish  a  decoction  of  Cinnamon  Bark 
from  one  of  Cassia  Lignea ;  an  infusion  of  Black  Mostard  Seeds 
from  one  of  White  Mustard  Seeds ;  the  Oil  of  Cinnamon  Bark 
from  the  Oil  of  Cinnamon  Leaf;  and  a  solution  of  Meconic 
Acid  from  one  of  Sulphocyanic  Acid  ? 

1 1.  Name  the  substances  marked  A^  B,  C,  D,  E,  JP,  and  G. 

1 2.  Is  the  powdered  Scammony  marked  iSTpure  or  aidutterated  ? 

LABOaATOET  FUPILS. 

Fir$t  Prize Mr.  S.  L.  Ash,  Plymouth. 

Second  Prize  •  •  •  •  Mr.  O.  J.  de  Nobrkoa. 

LECTURE  PUPIL. 

Prize Mr.  T.  G.  Etherivotok,  52,  Marchraont 

Street. 

The  Chairman  said  the  prizes  would  be  presented  to  the  seve- 
ral gentlemen  whose  names  had  been  read,  on  a  future  occasion. 
He  could  not,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  the  grati6cation 
it  had  afforded  him,  and  which  he  was  sure  it  would  aflford  Uie 
Council,  to  hear  so  favourable  a  report  of  the  result  of  these 
examinations.  This  would  tend  more  than  any  thing  else  to  in« 
duce  the  Council  to  persevere  in  affording  the  means  of  education 
to  the  rising  generation,  which  some  of  them  appeared  to  have 
made  so  good  a  use  of. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  :*- 

■   INHALATION  OF  OXYGEN  FOR  RESUSCITATINQ 
ETHERIZED  PATIENTS. 

BT  MR.  WILLIAM  HOOPER. 

The  interest  relative  to  this  valuable  adjunct  to  ether  daily 
increases,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  physiologists  are 
taking  up  the  subject  in  a  spirited  manner.  I  have  no  doubt 
every  operating  Surgeon  and  Dentist  using  the  latter  will  adopt 
the  former,  not  that  I  imagine  there  is  danger  in  etheriiing 
without  oxygen  being  afterwards   inhaled,  where  due  discre- 
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tion  it  obaery^;  bat  the  adoption  of  so  satisCactorjr  a  re- 
agent will  gi?e  the  faculty  such  confidence  in  administering 
it  as  will  tend  to  its  universal  use.  For  the  inhalation  of 
this  gas  I  have  added  the  necessary  requisites  to  the  inhaler 
Mr.  Robinson  originally  introduced,  and  which  is  on  the  table : 
it  is  so  constructed  that  the  oxygen  may  be  either  given  or 
not,  affixed  or  detached,  as  the  operator  may  wish :  the  brass- 
work  connected  to  the  glass  vessel  and  tube  contains  a  two- 
wayed  stop-cock,  and  to  which  is  annexed  by  a  .union  joint  a 
gas  bladder  with  a  plain  stop-cock.  I  supplied  Mr.  Robinson 
with  an  inhaler  of  this  description,  which  answers  in  every 
respect  His  incessant  investigations  in  reference  to  the  inha- 
lation of  the  vapour  of  ether,  must  ever  be  allied  to  its  recent 
history. 

As  ether  deprives  the  system  of  oxygen,  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  conclode  that  the  subsequent  inhalation  of  this  gas  is  very 
applicable.  To  many,  the  effect  of  being /ti//y  etherized  is  very 
analogous  to  that  of  drowning,  that  is,  in  calling  to  mind  the 
events  of  childhood,  &c.,  which  had  not  been  thought  of  for  many 
years,  and  in  such  cases,  oxygen  is  found  to  be  the  best  resus- 
citating agent.  I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  saying  from 
personal  experience  and  aotheaticated  accounts  that  l^ve  come 
to  my  knowledge,  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  cause  insen- 
sibility to  pain,  that  etherization  should  becarried  to  its  full  extent. 
I  look  on  this  fact  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  will 
cause  ether  to  be  a  greater  blessing  to  mankind  than  we  originally 
contemplated — the  idea  of  losing  the  mind  having  been  a 
great  impediment  to  its  use.  The  five  senses  appear  to  be  pecu- 
liarly iuaependent  of  each  other,  as  far  as  the  effect  of  etner  is 
concerned,  inas.much  as  that  of  smelling  is  the  first  we  are  de- 
prived of,  then  that  of  taste,  followed  by  that  of  feeling,  whilst 
the  sight  and  hearing  remain,  and  the  mind  of  the  patient  is 
perfectly  quiescent.  At  this  stage  the  operation  shoald  be 
commenced  by  the  patient's  direction.  I  quite  expect  the  day 
will  arrive  when  patients  will  conduct  the  inhalation  themselves, 
but  at  present  it  should  not  be  given  against,  their  will.  The 
vapour  of  ether  acts  much  more  efficiently  and  pleasantly  on  an 
empty  stomach ;  and  a  meal  shortly  after  its  use,  especially 
animal  food,  prevents  nauseating  and  depressing  effects.  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  giving  these  remarks,  being  the  result  of  my 
taking  and  administering  these  newly-discovered  agents  for  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  here  assigned. 

7,  PaU  MaU  Eati,  AfHl  14, 1847. 


ON  SOLUTION  OF  IODIDE  OP  IRON 

A8  A  FHARMACSUTICAL  PRKPARATIOK. 
BT  MR.  WALTSR  HEUIN6WAT. 

Ay  inquiry  into  this  sabject  was  entered  opoR  in  ooaseqoeiiOR 
of  a  statement  made  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  the 
e£fect  that  iodine  was  contained  in  the  brown  powder  whkA 
forms  in  exposed  solutions  of  iodide  of  iron,  even  when  in  cootaet 
with  iron  wire.  It  was  presumed  that  the  solution  would  thereby 
Tary  in  strength  and  prove  unfit  for  use,  and  it  became  a  ques- 
tion  of  interest  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  was  affeetcd  by 
the  abstraction.  In  adopting  an  arrangement  for  the  purpOK  of 
ascertaining  this,  the  conditions  which  commonly  obtain  in  shopo 
were  sought,  and  an  effort  made  to  accomplish  in  a  short  time  an 
amount  of  decomposition  which  ordinarily  would  require  a  much 
longer  period— to  this  end,  a  bottle  two-thirds  full  of  a  strong 
solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  containii^  wire,  was  placed  in  a 
light  situation ;  it  was  shaken  many  times  every  day,  and  the 
stopper  as  often  removed  and  allowieia  to  remain  out  for  a  short 
interval.  After  three  months  the  fluid  had  (tecreased  in  quantity 
a  little,  and  a  crust  appeared  on  the  sides  and  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  but  on  the  whole  the  precipitate  was  modi 
less  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  specific  gravity  was  now 
taken  by  means  of  a  thousand  grain  bottle,  and  found  to  be  1 .344 ; 
another  portion  of  the  same  solution,  which  had  been  closely 
kept  from  the  air,  was  1.341,  showing  a  slight  difference  in  favour 
of  that  which  had  been  experimented  upon.  On  constderation 
it  will  appear  that  two  permanent  consequences  follow  from  ei^ 
posure---decomposition  of  iodide  attended  with  precipitation  of 
iodine,  and  evaporation  of  water,  and  that  these  effects  have  influx 
ence  on  the  strength  of  the  remaining  solution  in  a  manner  con* 
trary  to  each  other,  one  tending  to  diminish,  the  other  to  tnctease 
it ;  and,  further,  that  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  the 
loss  resulting  from  deposition  of  iodine  is  rather  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  gain  arising  from  evaporation  of  water. 
The  inference  seems  to  be  that  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  if 
preserved  in  contact  with  iron  wire,  may,  notwithstanding  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes,  be  retained  as  a  Pharmaceutical 
preparation. 

The  experiment  commenced  in  December  and  terminated  in 
March ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  had  it  occupied  thiee  of 
the  summer  months,  when  light  is  very  abundant,  decomposition 
would  have  proceeded  at  a  greater  comparative  rate  ;  but  it  is 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  present  conclusion* 

FortmanSintt 
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ON  THE  KORARIMA,  OR  CARDAMOM  OF  ABBSSINIA. 

BT  CHAftLIS  T.  BBKK,  BSQ.,  FH.  D^  F.S^A.y  F.B.O.8. 

CtoRWpondiiic  Mmbvof  tk«  GMgnpUctf  SocMj  «f  FMis^ 
KOonmimlcsted  to  tlie  Phmrwtaeemticai  SteUif  in  a  Utter  to  Di.  Pwdnu) 

Mt  dear  Sir, — ^As  the  information  which  you  have  collected 

I  from  other  sources  and  communicated  to  the  Phabmaceutical 

II  Society*  respecting  the  Korariwia  {Amomum  angustifolium)  u 
likely  to  lead  to  misconception  as  regards  the  place  of  growth  of 
that  spicCy  I  would  beg  to  trouble  you  with  the  following  addi- 
tional remarks  on  the  subject : — 

It  is  stated  that  in  Shoa  the  Kararima  is  called  Ourdgie  ipiee 
CGuragrue"  is  a  clerical  or  typographical  error  for  ^^Gura^ue," 
as  the  name  is  spelled  by  the  Portuguese  writers),  and  hence  it 
is  inferred  that  it  is  probably  the  produce  of  Gur&gie»  which 
country  adjoins  Shoa  to  the  southwest.  But  this  designation 
means  only  that  the  spice  is  brought  to  Shoa  yrom,  or  6y  the  way 
off  Gur&gte ;  and  it  should  no  more  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  produce  of  that  country,  than  the  name  ^*  Arab,"  whidi 
is  given  in  Abessinia  to  articles  of  coarse  German  cutlery  because 
they  are  imported  from  Arabia^  proves  that  they  are  of  Arab 
manufacture.  In  s^ddition  to  this,  the  elevation  of  Gur&gie,  which 
country  lies  near  the  easternmost  edge  of  the  Abessinian  plateau, 
in  about  8^  or  9°  N.  lat,  cannot  be  less  than  from  8000  to  9000 
feet  above  the* ocean,  and  consequently  its  temperature  does  not 
allow  of  the  growth  of  this  tropical  fruit.  And  that,  in  reality, 
it  comes  from  the  much  lower  and  hotter  countries  situate  consi- 
derably  further  westward  in  the  interior,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that,  while  it  is  said  that  in  the  markets  of  Shoa  "  the  priest 
merchants  of  Gurdgie  can  obtain  one  piece  of  salt  money  [dmu/s], 
about  two-pence  halfpenny  in  English  money,"  for  ^<  a  number 
varying  from  forty  to  fifty,"  I  obtained  at  Baso,  in  G6djam,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  Shoa,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  heads  for  the  same  money ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  a 
native  would  have  got  even  more  than  that  number.  This  differ- 
ence of  upwards  of  cent,  per  cent,  in  the  price  arises,  of  course, 
from  the  much  greater  distance  of  Shoa  from  the  place  of  growth* 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  Korarima  being  produced  ia 
Madagascar  and  sent  as  a  spice  to  Abessinia  "  up  the  rivers  still 
further  south,''  is  incompatible  with  these  facts,  and  with  tha 
further  one  that  it  is  carried  from  so  far  inland  as  B&so  (five 
hundred  miles)  to  Mass6wah  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  be  exported  from 
that  place  to  India. _____«_«»« 

•  Seepiige»46»— 469. 
t  The  notion  that  the  interior  of  Afincamagr  be  xeadied  by  anendfng 
the  river  Gowln^  or  Jabb-Sir  William  0.  Harria's  p6eudo-G6<Jt)eb^  or 
*'  Gochob"— -is  entirely  unfounded ;  that  river  being  identical  with  the 
Wdbbi-Crtto^^no,  which  defloends  merely  from  Hfoar  and  the  easternmost 
edge  of  the  Abessinian  table-land. 
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After  this  explanation  there  cannot,  I  apprehend,  exist  any 
doubt  that  the  KoraAnut  is  neither  the  produce  of  Gur&gie,  nor 
is  it  imported  into  Africa;  but  that  it  comes  from  far  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and,  in  fact,  (as  I  was  informed)  from  T6mhe, 
beyond  the  Blue  River.  Whether  it  is  actually  the  produce  of 
that  district,  or  is  brought  thither  from  the  lower  parts  of  Wallegga, 
still  further  to  the  west,  towards  the  Bahr  el  Ahyad,  White  Kuer, 
or  Nile,  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

When  Mr.  Johnston  and  myself  were  together  in  the  Red  Sea 
in  1843,  I  gave  him  some  of  my  specimens  of  Korarima,  I  do 
not  know  from  what  other  source  that  gentleman  may  have 
derived  his  information  respecting  the  place  of  growth  of  this 
spice ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  is  under  some  great  mistake  in  say- 
ing that  it  *'  is  chiefly  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Abiah  branch  of 
the  Bahr  al  Azzareeke  [Bahr  el  Azrek],  those  you  have  received 
coming  from  that  part  of  it  which  separates  Guraque  [Gur&gie] 
from  Gingiro  [Djandjaro]."  True  it  is,  that  Tumhe,  which  is 
known  in  Western  Abessinia  as  <<  the  country  of  the  Korarima^ 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Dedhesa,  the  direct  southern  arm  of  the 
Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River ;  but  this  is  full  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away  to  the  west  of  both  Gur&gie  and  Djindjaro ; 
and  those  two  countries  are  not  separated  from  each  other  by 
that  river  or  any  branch  of  it,  but  by  the  Zeb4e,  now  called 
Gibbe  by  the  Galias,  which  joins  the  G6djeb,  a  tributary  of  the 
Bahr  el  Abyad,  or  White  River. 

As  to  the  fruit  being  ^^  perforated  and  strung  upon  a  strong 
thread  for  convenience  of  carriage  and  the  usages  of  trade,"  this 
may  possibly  be  the  case  among  the  retail  dealers  of  Gur&gie  and 
Slioa ;  but  at  B&so  it  is  certainly  otherwise,  those  which  I  pur- 
chased having  been  counted  to  me  from  a  sack  in  which  they 
were  loose,  like  coffee.  Neither  are  they  invariably  perforated 
(although  it  is  true  that  they  are  mostly  so),  for  I  have  now 
before  me  some  which  are  quite  whole,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  one 
of  those  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to  you  was  the  same* 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  your  own  surmise,  that  they 
are  thus  perforated  ''  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  them  up  to  dry," 
those  found  to  be  already  sufficiently  dry,  of  course,  not  requiring 
to  be  so  treated.  And  I  find  indeed  that  the  pierced  fruit  are  of 
a  somewhat  lighter  colour  than  those  which  are  sound,  as  if  the 
former  had  been  gathered  before  they  were  perfectly  ripe. 

In  conciu8K>n,  allow  me  to  amend  an  en^atum  in  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  first  paragraph  of  my  former  information,  printed 
ID  page  468  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal:  instead  of  'Uhe 
G6djeb,  a  tributary  to  the  latter  now^  to  the  sou  A,"  it  should  be 
**9Rore  to  the  south." 
St  MUdred^M  Cqurt,  April  6&,  1S47. 
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PROPOSED  BILL  FOR  REGULATING  THE  QUALIFICA- 
TION OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

ASpECTALGENCRAr.  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceit- 
TiCAL  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  April,  to  consider 
the  best  course  to  be  adopted  for  obtaining  the  introduction  into  Par- 
liament of  a  bill  ''for  regulating  the  Qualification  of  Chemists  and 
Druggists  throughout  England  and  Wales/' 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Morson,  Vice-President,  who  briefly 
explained  the  object  of  the  meeting.  He  alluded  to  the  bill  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  last  year*  and  stated  that  the 
Council,  after  mature  consideration,  had  concluded  to  abandon  that 
measure,  and  had  prepared  another  which  they  thought  would  be 
equally  efficient,  and  would  meet  with  more  general  support.  The 
bill  now  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as 
that  which  had  been  relinquished,  had  for  its  object  the  providing  of  a 
properly  qualified  body  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  in  whom  the 
public  may  place  confidence.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  such  a 
measure  was  of  the  highest  importance  both  to  the  Cheroiats  and  Drug- 
gists as  a  body,  and  to  the  public  at  large.  The  Council  had  long  felt 
the  necessity  of  having  some  law  passed  that  should  compel  those  who 
commenced  business  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  unaergo  an  exa- 
mination, and  events  which  had  recently  occurred  had  caused  a  gene- 
ral expression  of  opinion  to  this  elTect  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

He  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  draft  of  the  bill^  which  is 
as  follows : — 

A  BILL 

Tor  Regulating  the  Qualification  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  tlurouglwut 

England  and  Wales. 

JSISBf^tttM  it  is  expedient  that  persons  exercising  the  business  or  callinfr 
of  Pbarmaceuticai  Ciieinists,  or  Chemists  and  Druggists,  in  En;rlnnd  and 
WaleSp  should  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Practical 
Chemistry ;  and  that  they  should  also  be  acquainted  witli  the  lanjruage  in 
which  Medical  Prescriptions,  Orders,  or  Receipts,  are  generally  written,  and 
with  other  branches  of  useful  learning : 

And  whereas  certain  persons  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  called 
7%«  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain^  instituted  for  the  more  especial 
purpose  of  advancing  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  promoting  an  uniform 
system  of  education  of  those  who  should  practise  the  same ;  which  Society 
was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  granted  the  Eighteenth  day  of  February. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three : 

And  whereas  the  said  Charter  provides  that  no  person  (except  those  who 
were  in  business  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  prior  to  the  Eighteenth  day  of 
February,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three)  shall  become  a 
Member  of  the  said  Society,  without  passinur  ^n  Examination,  and  thus  prov 
ing  his  qualification  to  act  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all  persons,  before  exercising  the  said 
business  or  calling,  should  be  duly  examined  as  to'  their  skill  and  knowledge 
by  learned  and  competent  persons  ;  and  that  a  Register  should  h%  kept  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  said  business,  and  that  such  other  provistoDs  should 
be  made  as  are  hereinafter  contained  : 

39e  ft  tierefort  enaettlir,  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
VOL.  VI.  2  L 
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with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritaal  and  Temporal,  and  Com* 
MOOS,  in  this  present  Parliament  asaembled,  and  by  the  antbortty  of  the  same^ 
that  the  Conncilof  the  said  Pharmaceutical  Society  shall,  within  one  calendar 
month  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  appoint  a  fit  and  proper  person  as  a 
Registrar  under  this  Act :  and  4 bat  the  Council  of  the  said  Society  ahaU  have 
the  power  to  remove  the  said  Registrar,  or  any  future  Registrar  to  be 
appointed  under  this  Act,  from  tbe  said,  ofiee,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
appoint  a  new  Registrar  in  the  room  of  any  Registrar  who  may  die  or  rttin, 
or  be  remored  from  office  as  aforesaid ;  and  also  to  appoint  from  time  t» 
time  such  Clerks  or  other  subordinate  Officers  as  may  be  re(|ui8ite  for  cariying 
out  this  Act,  and  to  pay  suitable  salaries  to  the  said  Registrar,  Clerks,  and 
Officers. 

And  bo  it  cnaeled,  that  all  such  persons  as  shall,  at  die  time  of  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  be  Members  of  the  said  Pharmacentical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  said  Charter  of  Incorporation  (of  whom  a  list 
shall  be  certified  by  the  President  of  tbe  said  Society,  by  writing  under  his 
hand)  shall  be  registered  as  Pbarmaceutical  Chemists  and  Druggists.  And 
that  every  other  person  who  shall  within  one  year  after  tbe  passing  of  this 
Act,  present,  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  tbe  said  Registrar,  a  Certificate, 
signed  hj  two  of  Her  Migesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  stating  that  such 
person  did  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  exercise  the  business  or 
calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  some  pari 
of  England  or  Wales,  shall  he  entitled  to  be  registered  withottt  the  payment 
•f  any  Ise ;  and  the  said  Registrar  ia  hereby  required  lo  cause  the  name  of 
every  such  person  to  be  registered  in  the  Book  provided  by  the  said  Council 
£or  that  purpose,  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  Druggist ;  and  the  said 
Council  shall  publish  annually  a  list  containing  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
so  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and  Droggista. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  tbe  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  in  accordance 
with  tbe  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the  said  rharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  BriUin,  and  according  to  the  bye^laws  of  the  same,  shall  be  keld 
to  be,  and  are  hereby  recognised  as  fit  and  proper  persons  lo  conduct  the 
Examinations  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  :  which  Board  of  Examiners 
fiball  consist  of  (two)  Professors,  of  Chemistry  Pharmacy  or  Materia 
Medica,  and  (not  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight)  Members  of  tbe  Phar* 
maceutical  Society,  who  shall  be  annually  appointed,  and  tbe  names  of  the 
Examiners  for  each  ensuing  year  shall  be  published  in  the  annual  list  of 
registered  Pharmacentical  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Provided  always,  that  the  bye>laws  of  the  said  Pharmaceutical  Society 
shall  be  confirmed  and  approved  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
tariea  of  Stote ;  and  that  the  Council  of  the  said  Society  shall  be  empowered, 
from  time  to  time,  to  alter  and  amend  such  bye-laws,  snbiect  to  the  eonfir* 
mation  and  approval  aforesaid  >  and  such  Board  of  Examiners,  when  so 
appointed,  ahall  have  full  power  and  authority,  and  are  hereby  anUioriied 
and  empowered  to  examine  all  persons  who  shall  present  themselves  for 
Examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  the  Latin  Language  and 
Classical  Knowledge,  in  Boteny,  in  Materia  Medica,  and  in  Pbarmaceutical 
and  General  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  and  to  grant  or  refuse  to  such  per- 
sons a  Ortificate  of  competeat  skill  and  knowledge,  and  qualification  t» 
ezerciae  the  business  or  calling  of  Pharmacentical  Chenisti^  or  Chemista 
and  Druggists,  under  this  Act. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  person  who  shall  have  been  examined  by  the 
said  Board  of  Examiners,  and  shall  have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Qoalifica- 
Uon  from  them,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  upon  production  of  such  Certificate  to  the  Registrar, 
and  upon  payment  of  the  fee  of  Five  Ponnds  and  Five  Shillings ;  and  all  the 
persons  so  registered  as  Pharmacentical  Chemiste  and  Dmgg^,  shall  be 
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eliffible  for  eleetloii  m  Members  of  tho  Mid  Pbarmacentical  Socielf  :  Pro- 
Tided  alwAjrs*  tW  after  (tvoO  years  from  passiDg  of  t^ia  Act  oooe  bot 
esamioed  Cbemitts  and  DruggUto  abaU  be  admittibie  as  Menben  of  Mie 
saidSocieif. 

And  be  at  enaeled,  that  from  and  after  the  end  of  ooe  year  fVom  the  pass* 
ing  of  this  Act,  no  perK»n  shall  be  entitled  to  be  roistered  aa  a  Pbarmaoeiip 
tieal  C;iea»ist  and  DrogjtUt  under  this  Act,  naless  aad  uatai  be  sliall  have 
obtained  aoch  Certificate  from  tlie  said  Examiners  of  his  onaliflcaiioii  aa 
j^oresaid  :  Prorided  always.  That  it  shall  be  UvfiU  for  the  Oomicil  of  the 
laid  Pharmaoeatical  Society,  at  any  time  within  six  years  from  the  pasabg 
of  this  Act.  by  apy  bye-law  to  be.  made  as  heieiiibefore  provided,  to  suspend* 
dispense  with,  or  modify,  the  prorisions  hereinbefore  contained,  respecting 
the  £xamioatioo  of  persona  under  tliis  Aot,  in  favour  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons who,  at  the  time  of  passing  this  Act«  shall  he  serving,  or  shall  have 
served,  their  Apprenticeship  to  any  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  DmggiaC*  aa 
inch  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the  said  Council  may  think  ]ust. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  past 
iAg  of  this  Act,  it  shall  noC  be  lawful  for  any  person,  not  being  duly  regis- 
tend  according  to  the  proristoas  of  this  Act,  to  exercise  llie  bosineaa  or 
calling  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  any  part 
of  England  or  Wales,  or  to  use  the  name  or  title  of  Pharmaeeutical  Chemist 
and  Druggist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  ur  any  other  name,  title,  sign,  token* 
or  emblem,  implying  that  be  is  regwterod  under  this  Act  $  and  if  any  person 
not  being  duly  registered  under  this  Act  aa  «fo«eiaid,  shall,  after  the  end  of 
one.  year  from  tlie  paasiag  of  this  Act,  take  or  use  the  name  or  title  of  Hhar» 
vaceutical  Chemist  and  Druggist,  or  Chemist  and  Drtiggiit,  or  shall  use^ 
display,  or  exhibit  any  name,  title,  sign,  token,  or  emblMS.  implying  that  ha 
IB  a  person  roistered  under  this  Act,  every  such  penon  shall  focfeitand  pay 
for  every  such  offence  a  sum  not  exceeding  nor  le«  than 

Pounda. 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  of  Her  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peaoe^  in  Petty  Sessions  assembled,  acting  for  the  County  in 
which  tlie  offence  shall  have  been  committed*  or  for  man  of  the  Jnsticea  ap- 
pointed bv  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  second  and  thkd  yeara  of  tkt 
reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoaia,  intituled  *'  An  Act  for  regulating  tbn 
Police  Courts  of  the  Metropolis."  to  hear  and  determine  in  a  summarv  bmb- 
ner  any  complaint  charging  any  person  with  any  offence  under  thia  Act,  oft 
the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  Witoem  or  Witoessca,  or  by  hia  own  con- 
fsssion,  and  to  award  the  penalty  hereinbefore  provided  for  any  soch  offence* 
Provided  always,  aad  he  it  enacted*  that  if  upon,  or  immedialely  after,  the 
•onviction  of  any  offender  under  this  Act,  any  such  penally  or  forfeiture  aa 
boreiabefore  provided,  be  not  paid,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Juatioct. 
and  they  are  hereby  required  to  commit  any  such  offender  to  the  common 
gaol,  or  house  of  corrcctien,  for  any  terni  not  exceeding  two  caleadar  monthly 
nnlcsa  in  every  such  case  auch  penalty  or  forfeiture  shall  he  sooner  paid. 
.  And  be  it  esactrd.  that  all  and  e^ry  sum  and  same  of  money  which  shall 
arise  from  any  conviction  and  recovery  of  ponalties  for  offencas  incwnred 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  applied  and  disposed  of  in  .the  following  manner 
(thai  is  to  say),  one  balf-part  thereof  ahall  he  paid  to  the  person  or  persona 
upon  whose  iaformatioa  the  conviction  shall  have  ensued,  and  the  other 
half-part  theieof  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pharmscentical  So- 
ciety, to  be  applied  to  the  Benevolent  Pund  of  the  said  Pharmaceutic  a 
Society. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  Registrar  under  this  Act  shall  wilfully  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  any  falsification  in  any  matters  relating  to  any  Register 
or  Certificate  aforesaid,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  j  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
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not  exceeding  nor  lets  tban  Ponndsy  or  to  be  im* 

prisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  Six  Calendar  Months. 

And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  sball  wilfnlly  procure  or  attempt  to 
procnre,  by  any  false  or  frandalent  means,  a  Certificate,  purporting  to  be  a 
Certificate  of  Registration  as  a  Pbarmaceutical  Chemist,  or  a  diploma  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  who  shall  unlawfully  retain  or  exhibit  any 
such  Certificate  or  Diploma,  erery  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  adjudged 
f;nilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court,  before  whom 
-such  offender  shall  be  tried  and  convicted,  to  sentence  such  offender  to  pay  a 
fine  not  exceeding  nor  less  than  Pounds,  or  to 

he  imprisoned,  for  any  period  of  time  not  exceeding  Three  Calendar 
Months. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  lessen,  abridge,  or  defeat,  or  in  anywoe 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  rights,  authorities,  piirlleges,  and  immunities 
heretofore  vested  in  and  exercised  or  enjoyed  by  either  of  the  Univenities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians,  or  of  Suq^na 
of  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  Londoo, 
or  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  now  be,  or  hereafter  may  become 
entitled  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  or  Apothecaries,  under  an  Act  of  Par* 
liament  parsed  in  the  55th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  better  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothe* 
caries  throughout  England  and  Wales,"  or  any  other  legally  qualified  Medical 
Practitioners ;  but  that  the  said  Universities  and  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  said 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  all  such  person  or  persons  shall  have,  use, 
exercise,  and  enjoy  all  such  rights,  aathorities,  privileges,  and  immunities  ia 
as  full,  ample,  and  beneficial  a  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  they 
might  have  done  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  in  case  the  same  had 
never  been  passed. 

Provided  further,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  several  persons  who,  by  virtue 
of  the  clause  last  aforesaid  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  in  the  conduct  of  their  several  professions  or  occupations, 
assume  the  name  or  title  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  or  any  name,  title,  or  designation,  implying  that  they  are  persons 
registered  under  this  Act ;  and  if  any  person  shall  act  contrary  to  this 
present  provision,  such  person  sball  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  a 
sum  not  exceeding  nor  less  than  Pounds. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend  to,  or  affect,  or  in  any  wise  interfere  with  the 
trade,  business,  or  occupation  of  manufacturing  Chemists,  or  the  (wholesale?) 
Venders  of  Drugs  in  a  single  or  uncompounded  form  (or  the  Venders  of 
Drugs  and  Chemicals  used  for  other  tban  medicinal  purposes  T)  or  the  Maken, 
Compounders,  or  Venders  of  any  stamped,  patent,  or  proprietory  medicines, 
or  of  any  horse  or  cattle  medicines  ;  but  that  all  such  persons  respectively 
shall  be  entitled  to  carry  on  any  such  trade,  occupation  or  business  in  the 
same  manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  they  respectively  might  have 
done  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  in  case  the  same  had  never  beea 
passed,  subject  to  the  condition  that  in  so  manufacturing,  vending,  or  com* 
pounding,  they  shall  not  assume  the  name  or  title  of  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist,  or  Chemist  and  Druggist,  or  use,  display,  or  exhibit  any  name, 
sign,  token*  or  emblem,  implying  that  they  are  persons  registered  under  this 
AcU 

Mr.  Bell,  in  rising  to  move  the  first  resolution,  entered  into  an  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  between  the  BiU  of  last  year  and  the  Bill 
which  had  just  been  read.  The  former,  he  said,  had  been  framed  on 
the  most  liberal  principles,  but  many  Members  of  the  Society  had 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  College,  which  they  considered 
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unnecessary,  as  well  as  calculated  to  iniure  the  Pharmaceutic  at. 
Society.  The  College  of  Physicians,  who  had  been  consulted*  had 
also  objected  to  some  parts  of  the  Bill,  and  several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  modify  it  so  as  to  meet  these  objections ;  but  it  was  found 
that  in  so  doing  the  principles  of  the  Bill  were  entirely  aliered,  and  the 
independence  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body  sacrificed.  The  Council  had 
therefore  carefully  revised  the  whole  subject,  and  had  prepared 
another  Bill  which  they  considered  more  likely  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
their  Members,  and  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  effect  all  that  was 
desired  by  such  a  BiU,  namely,  the  introduction  by  law  of  an  improved 
system  of  Pharmaceutical  education,  which  would,  at  the  same  time, 
raise  tlie  character  of  the  Chemists  as  a  bjdy,  and  protect  the  public 
from  the  danger  arising  from  want  of  education  in  those  who  prepare 
and  sell  medicines.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Council  had 
been  inactive  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Applications  had  been 
made  to  the  nresent  and  also  to  the  preceding  Government,  but  the 
answers  had  always  been  that  there  was  some  important  business  in 
hand— either  the  corn  laws,  the  famine  in  Ireland,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  which  interfered  ;  yet  it  was  always  admitted  at  the  same 
time  tliat  the  subject  was  a  very  important  one,  and  likely  to  claim  the 
future  attention  of  the  Government.  lie  considered  that  the  Chemists 
should  no  longer  remain  quiet  with  reference  to  this  measure,  and  that 
as  the  Government  had  several  bills  in  hand  relating  to  the  public 
health,  the  present  was  a  suitable  time  for  introducing  to  public 
notice  the  necessity  for  such  a  Bill  as  that  which  had  just  been  read. 
He  moved — 

**  That  measures  Ire  forthwith  adopted  for  promoting  the  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  a  BiU  for  regulating  the  qualification  of  Chemists  and  Druggists 
throughout  England  and  Wales;  and  that  the  general  principles  of  the  fiillt 
now  read,  are  considered  by  this  meeting  to  be  satisfactory." 

Mr.  Hallows  seconded  the  motion.  He  congratulated  his  brethren 
on  the  steps  they  were  about  taking.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
more  favourable  time  for  such  a  meeting,  for  measures  were  being 
daily  undertaken  for  promoting  education  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  including  even  the  poorest  classes ;  and  were  they,  the 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  to  stand  still,  and  rest  satisfied  with  an  im- 
perfect and  inadequate  education,  while  other  bodies  were  advancing 
with  the  times  ?  he  trusted  that  such  a  charge  should  not  be  brought 
against  them.  But  not  only  were  measures  for  promoting  education 
occupying  the  public  attention— the  present  time  wa^  alike  distin- 
guished tor  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  on  behalf  of  sanitary 
regulations,  and  he  would  ask,  had  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  no 
part  to  act  in  promoting  the  public  health  }  Undoubtedly  they  had, 
and  their  first  duty  consisted  in  ensuring  a  faithful  and  efficient  dis- 
charge of  their  office  as  purveyors  of  medicines  to  the  public.  It  was 
essential  for  the  public  health  that  all  those  who  undertook  this  duty 
should  be  submitted  to  an  examination  as  a  test  of  their  qualification 
for  such  an  office.    The  motion  was  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bark  LB  Y  moved  the  next  resolution.  In  doing  so  he  observed, 
ihat  although  he  fully  agreed  in  the  justice  of  the  remark  which  had 
been  made  by  the  learned  judge  at  a  recent  trial,  that  *'  ii  wmg  monm 
iiraus  that  tM^e  tngagtd  in  dispensing  mtdicinetfor  the  pMie  skoM 
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not  h«  required  to  undergo  any  eduMiem  to  qmnUfy  thorn  for  ouek  mi 
effier^  yet  he  felt  deeply  mortified  in  reflecting  that  such  a  charn 
could  be  made  against  the  body  to  which  he  belooged.  Whilst  aJU 
mitting  the  justice  of  that  remark,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  for  sereral  yean 
been  doing  all  they  could  to  promote  the  education  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  and  bad  also  made  frequent  application  to  the  GoTen^ 
ment  for  l^lslarire  sanction  to  the  measures  they  had  adopted.  If, 
therefore,  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  were  not  obliged  to  uudergd 
any  education,  and  were  in  many  instances  very  inadequately  qualified 
for  their  dutto,  the  fault  was  not  thesrs,  the  reqwnsibility  tested  witk 
the  (iovernment;  and  while  this  was  the  case  it  was  rery  hnd  that 
they  should  have  to  endure  the  taunts  that  were  cast  upon  them  as  a 
body.    He  moved — 

"  That  petitions  in  favour  of  such  a  measure  be  immediately  prepared  for 
presentation  to  Parliament,  to  be  signed  by  Chemists  and  Druggists  residing 
m  London  and  its  vicinity ;  and  that  a  circular  be  sent  to  the  local  secretaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  urging  them  to  adopt  a  similar  oouiae  ia. 
their  several  localities." 

Mr.  Bartlett  seconded  the  motion,  observing  that  he  couM  not 
conceive  that  any  Members  of  the  trade  would  object  to  sign  a  petition 
with  such  an  object, 

Tlie  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Squibb  moved — 

''  That  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  the  public,  be 
respectfully  requested  to  sanction  the  efforts  of  the  Chemists  by  signing 
petitions  to  Paniament,  representing  the  necessity  of  education  in  those  who 
diqpense  medicines." 

He  had  no  doubt  that  this  proposidon  would  be  cheerfully  acceded 
to  by  the  Medical  Profession  as  well  as  by  the  public,  and  he  trusted 
diat  a  great  number  of  petitions  would  be  tne  result.  It  was  the 
Interest  of  all  parties  to  promote  the  contemplated  measure,  and  he 
would  espedally  urge  upon  Chemists  in  a  small  way  of  buaness,  that 
by  having  some  publiclv  recc^ised  test  of  qualification,  they  would 
be  able  more  successfully  to  compete  with  tne  large  establishments 
which  the  public  flocked  to  because  they  had  acquired  the  public  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  TosswiLL,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  smd  he  thought  the 
Cdnndl  had  acted  ver^  wisely  in  endeavouring  to  enlist  the  sym* 
pethies  of  the  public  in  reference  to  the  proposed  measure.  The 
time  at  which,  the  snbject  was  brought  forward,  too,  he  thought,  was 
Tery  opportune,  for  although  it  was  probable  that  the  Bill  might  not 
be  carried  this  session,  yet  the  discussion  of  it  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election,  would  be  productive  of  much  advantage. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bark  let,  secondled  by  Mr.  Whbaton,  and 
resolved  unanimoinly — 

'*That  this  Meeting  pledges  itself  to  employ  every  possible  means  to  cany 
out  the  Resolutions  now  passed.*' 

Tlianks  were  voted  to  the  Chainiuui. 
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OBZOXNAIi  AND  BXTRACT&D  ABTICX.SS. 

ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  AND  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  OF 

THE  HYMENiEA  COURBARIL,  or  LOCUST  TREE,  &c. 
BT  w.  Hamilton,  m.b. 

Dale,  in  his  Pharmacologia  (Sect  vi.  p..  338,  3d  Edit.,  Load. 
1737),  notices,  under  tlie  name  of  Animi/era  Arbor^  the  tree 
which  yields  the  gum  anime  of  conamecce,  and  quotes  the  Abbe 
Plumier's  account  of  it  as  follows : —  .     . 

"  Courharil  est  plantsgenus  flore  papUionaceo ;  ^  cvgus  calyce  surgit 
pistillum,  quad  deinde  abit  infnictuin.  seu  8iliqu9.m  duram  unicapsulareoi 
seminibusque  fcetam,  duram,  subrotimdam." — Plum,  Nov,  Gen,  49. 

This  is  the  Hymen j£a  Courbaril  a  lofty  and  spreading  tree, 
common  in  the  forests  of  most,  if  not  all  the  Antilles,  and  valu- 
able both  for  its  timber,  and  the  odoriferous  resin  which  exudes 
from  wounds  made  in  its  bark,  and  also  from  its  roots,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  rhus  metopiunh  several  of  the  trees  which  yield 
caoutchouc,  and  probably  many  other  plants  in  which  this  pro- 
perty of  radical  extravasation  remains  to  be  detected. 

Long  expresses  an  opinion,  that  the  Hymeneea,  or  Locust- 
tree,  is  not  an  indigenous  production  of  the  islands,  but  was 
probably  introduced  from  the  Southern  Continent,  and  was  first 
planted  in  Liguanea^  whence  it  was  transferred  by  means  of  seeds 
to  other  parts  of  Jamaica,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion  adds, 
'*  I  have  been  informed  that  it  was  generally  brought  into  this 
island  by  the  little  colony  removed  from  Surinam ;  who  planted 
a  great  variety  of  seeds,  and,  among  others,  of  this  tree  particu- 
larly, at  the  spot  allotted  to  them,  called  Surinam  quarters^  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  where  the  species  is  now  growing  ia 
v^st  abundance/' 

This  statement  of  Long's  is  no  doubt  correct,  and  the  Locust- 
tree  may  have  been  introduced  from  the  coasts  of  terra  firma  by 
individuals  unacquainted  with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  spontaneous 
production  of  the  whole  chain  of  the  Antilles,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Oronoko  nearly  to  the  shores  of  Florida.  I  have  already 
shown  in  my  notice  of.  the  Ctssalpinia  cariariOf  that  a  similar 
circumstance  took  place  in.  Jamaica  with  respect  to  that  valuable 
production.  And  what  farther  countenances  the  suppositioa 
that  the  Ijocust-tree  is  common,  both  in  the  islands  and  the  con* 
tinent,  whose  floras  are  nearly  identical,  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
enumerated  by  Anwood  in  his  History  of  Dominiba,  published 
in  London  in  1791,  among  the  other  products  of  the  primitive 
forests  of  that  interesting  island,  without  the  slightest  intimation 
of  its  being  other  than  indigenous*— His  words  are — 

**  The  woods  of  Dominica,  which  constitute  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
island  at  present,  including  the  parts  that  are  incapable  of  ouUivation  on 
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account  of  steep  and  ragged  monntains,  afford  a  raat  fund  of  excellent  tim- 
ber, consisting  of  locus  (locust)  wood,  bullet-tree,  mastic,  cinnamon,  rose* 
wood,  yellow  Sanders,  bastard  mahogany,  iron- wood,  several  species  of  cedar, 
and  yarions  other  sorts  of  wood,  useral  for  building  houses,  Teasel's,  and 
canoes,  for  fomiture,  for  dying,  and  other  necessary  purposes." — Page  21. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  tree,  whether  indigenous  or 
exotic,  flourishes  in  such  abundance  and  such  vigour  in  most  of 
the  islands  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  commercial  enterprise. 
In  Dominica,  where  it  attains  a  vast  size,  I  have  seen  doors 
made  from  its  timber,  which  would  bear  comparison,  in  point  of 
beauty,  with  the  finest  specimens  of  Haytian  mahogany  ;  and, 
as  it  might  be  purchased,  no  doubt,  on  much  easier  terms,  spe- 
culators could  hardly  fail  to  find  their  advantage  in  importing  a 
few  of  the  choicest  logs  for  trial  in  the  British  market.  It  is  not 
adapted  for  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  hence  its  use  in  the 
islands  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  cogs  for  sugar  mills, 
for  which  it  is  well  suited  by  its  extreme  hardness  and  durability  ; 
but  for  shafts,  which  are  partially  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather,  it  is  not  equally  adapted.  In  Dominica  it  is 
chiefly  known  under  the  name  of  bois  courbaril ;  its  grain  is 
close  and  free  from  knots ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  such,  that  a 
cubit  foot  is  said  to  weigh  100/6^.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
and  I  have  seen  many  beautiful  articles  of  furniture  manufac- 
tured from  it.  Jacquin,  who  speaks  of  the  tree  as  inhabiting 
the  forests  of  Martinique,  corroborates  this  account,  by  saying— 

^  Materies  est  durissima,  nadorum  fere  expers,  colons  badii,  politurte 
idonea,  ponderosLssima,  ut  pes  cubicus  circiter  centum  librae  pendat  Hinc 
ad  varinm  usum  adhibetur,  ad  sajpellectUem,  imprhnis  vero  ad  denies  rotanim 
in  machinis,  quia  simnl  baud  facile  diasilit.'' — Seketanm  Stirpum  Histonch 
Manbemi,  1788,/i.  158. 

The  inner  bark  is  spoken  of  by  Barhamas  antheimintic.  The 
leaves  are  bijugate,  of  a  deep  g^een,  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
curved  on  their  outer  sides,  while  their  inner  margins  are  straight. 
The  flowers  are  papilionaceous,  with  ten  distinct,  not  diadeU 
phoas,  filaments ;  the  petals  are  yellow  and  destitute  of  smell. 
The  pericarp  is  a  large  woody  pod  of  a  deep  brown  or  ctanamon 
colour,  ovate  oblong,  abtuse*  two-vaUed,  filled  with  a  farina* 
ceous  pulp  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  sweet  iMit  mawkish  taste, 
in  which  lie  imbedded  from  four  to  eight  seeds  of  considerable 
size,  and  somewhat  ovate  shape ;  the  seeds  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  transverse  septa,  forming  as  many  cells  as  there 
are  seeds.  The  farinaceous  pulp  enveloping  the  seeds  it 
eaten  with  avidity  by  the  Indians  and  Negroes,  but  its  taste  and 
odour  are  repulsive  to  most  Europeans ;  could  it  be  diverted  of 
these  it  might  no  doubt  prove  an  agreeable  and  nutritious  article 
of  food.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  said  to  possess  purgative  quali- 
ties.   The  decbctiouy  and  the  expressed  juice  of  ths  leaves  are 
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said  to  be  carminatiTe  and  ecceprotic,  and  to  relieTethe  pm  of 
colic. 

Bat  it  is  the  tnodorovs,  transparent,  yellow  or  reddish  ream 
which  eiudes  from  wovnds  in  the  bark,  and  is  found  aho  be^ 
neath  the  surface  between  the  principal  roots,  which  constitates 
perhaps  its  most  valuable  product.  This,*  which  Bauhin  i^^* 
pears  to  have  confounded  in  his  Pinax  (p.  404),  with  that  of  the 
Amyri$  EUmifera^  is  the  gum  amme  of  the  shops,  a  Bolotionof 
which  in  highly  rectified  spirit,  makes  a  most  incomparable  fav* 
nish.-    J>ale  speaking  of  this  resin  says-*- 

**  Usas  pnecipcnif  est  extenxua  in  capitis  ac  oerTomm  affectibas  frigidii^ 
doIoTificiB,  catarrliosis,  flatakntia,  ia  affectibus  articalomm,  paralyai,  &a" 

According  to  Lewis  in  bis  **  Experimental  Hietory  of  tie 
Materia  Medicaf"*  (vol.  i.,  page  103,3d  Edit.,  Dublin,  1769), 
this  resin  is  employed  by  the  Brasilians,  in  fumigating  for  paias 
and  aches  proceeding  from  cold,  and  in  liniments  or  plaisters  §at 
paralytic  affections,  bmises,  dec. :  but  adds,  that  it  is  rarely  used 
medicinally  among  us.  The  spirituous  solution  ift  of  a  yellow 
colour,  has  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  and  exhales  an  agieo- 
able  odour.  By  distillation  with  water  a  small  portion  of  es- 
aential  oil  is  obtained,  which  merits  a  farther  trial  as  an  estemal 
and  internal  remedy.  The  spirituous  solution  is  considered  by 
some  equal  to  that  of  guaiacum^  and  is  given  in  doses  of  two 
or  more  drachms  measure  in  a  glass  of  wine. 

For  procuring  this  resin  by  incisions  in  the  bark,  attention  to 
the  period  of  the  moon  is  essential,  for  however  scepticism  may 
deride  the  idea,  the  almost  universal  concurrence  of  opioioa 
among  those  longest  resident  within  or  on  the  immediate  coop 
fines  of  the  tropics,  respecting  the  influence  of  the  lunar  ravs, 
both  upon  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  cannot  be  wholly 
founded  on  delusion, 

^  Since  my  last  paper  was  written,  two  facts  have  been  comnni* 
Bleated  to  me  by  my  friend  Captain  Wright,  one  of  which  de- 
monstrates a  circulation  in  the  sap  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
annnal  motion  of  the  earth,  and  capable  of  being  prodnced  by 
art  at  any  season  of  the  year,  though  not  Improbably  subject  to 
modification  by  the  action  of  the  moon  :  while  the  other  demon* 
strates  that  it  is  the  action  of  the  lunar  rays,  and  not  the  oper- 
ation of  insects,  as  I  conjectured,  which  caused  the  incipient  de- 
composition of  the  fish  carried  across  the  island  on  moonlight 
nights  from  Plymouth  to  Scarborough  in  Tobago. 

When  the  canes  are  thrashed,  as  it  is  termed,  or  stripped  of 
Aeir  redundant  leaves,  the  immediate  effect  is  to  cause  a  descent 
of  the  sap  into  the  roots,  and  if  the  canes  be  cut  soon  after  this 
operation  and  sent  to  be  gronnd,  they  will  yield  from  a  hogshead 
to  a  hogshead  and  a  half  less  sugar  than  'k  left  standing  for  sht 
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weeks  or  more  before  cotdng ,  bj  wbieli  time  the  sap  will  have 
reascended  into  the  stem.  This  is  derived  from  a  practical 
planter,  whose  repeated  experience  of  the  fact  must  be  allowed 
to  outweigh  the  uninquiring  opinions  of  ooe  who,  daring  his  re- 
sidence of  a  quarter  of  a  century  within  the  forests  of  Quayana, 
does  not  appear  to  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  his  preconceived  notions  by  even  the  rude»t  experiment. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  fresh  meat  hung  op  in  the  rigging  of 
a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  where  insects  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  exist,  if  protected  from  the  light  of  the  moon,  keeps 
sweet  for  an  indefinite  period,  but*  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
^  lunar  rays,  becomes  quickly  tainted. 

\  In  the  animal  system,  no  less  than  the  vegetable,  we  have 

^  numberless  instances  of  the  periodical  return  of  various  phssno- 

**  mena  connected  with  life,  as  in  the  periodic  return  of  sleeping 

'  and  waking,  the  periodic  return  of  the  paroxysms  of  oettam 

'  complaints ;   and,   from   the  most  remote  antiquity,  popular 

'  opinion  has  connected  the  return  of  certain  diseased  actions  of 

'  the  brain  with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  whence  the  term  luMoey 

*  is  applied,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  such  complainu,  and  that 

*  of  lunaticMj  to  those  afflicted  with  them. 

^  This  effect  is  attributed  by  Baron  Von  Reichenbach,  in  hit 

\  *^  Researches  on  Magnetism  and  certain  allied  subjects,"  occupy- 

>  ing   270  pages  of  the  supplement  to  the  53d  volume  of  the 

''Annal^n  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie  (condocted  by  Baron 
I  liebig  and  Professor  Wohler),  to  the  circulation  of  terrestrial 

I  Magnetism,  of  which  we  find  it  stated,  in  section  iii.  §  70.  p.  32 

I  of  the  abstract  published  in  English  in  February  last  (1846)  by 

Dr.  William  Gregory,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  the  University 

of  Edinburgh,  that 

!  **  Since  terrestrial  magnetism  is  sulject  to  variations  which  are  in  conneC' 

SSm  widk  Ae  hmar  phtuiM,  insomoch  that  the  terreetrial  manetism  reackei  a 
wmtrnMrn^  in  leferenoe  to  the  moon,  ai  tkt  period  o/*  JuS  mom^  one  of  the 
Gsoses  of  humanity  comes  out  of  darkness,  at  least  into  twilight." 

The  influence  of  the  moon  appears  indeed  from  the  expert* 
ments  of  Reichenbach,  in  many  respects,  to  have  considerably 
exceeded  that  of  the  sun ;  as  the  following  extract  from  see* 
tion  iv.  §  1 19,  page  53,  seems  to  prove  :— 

**  From  the  sun  it  was  natural  to  turn  to  the  moon,  and  ths  inquiry  Iisds 
was  the  more  indispensable,  that,  ae  i$  weli  kaown^  numberless  terrestrial  phe* 
nomena,  both  in  healthy  and  diseased  persons,  appear  to  be  more  or  Itaa 
wmder  the  in/iwence  of  war  eat^ite,  wkMo  we  eannoi  yei  trace  the  rdaikme  &«- 
tween  the  cause  and  ite  euppoeed  effecie.  The  first  experiment  was  made  wHh. 
MsdemoiseUe  Maix.  It  was  net  easy,  as  her  windows  looked  nesth.  and  it 
was  impossible  to  reach  the  moon's  rays  directly.  The  author,  in  this 
emergency  carried  an  iron  wire,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  through  two 
•  looms,  then  across  a  court,  and  from  thence  through  three  more  rooms,  in 

aIl,tothedt8tanosof  nearly  100  feet,  to  a  pUoe  wlieie  it  was  psanMsts 
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obtain  tlie  moon's  rays.  One  end  of  the  wire  was  placed  in  the  patient's 
hand,  the  other  was  attached  to  a  large  sheet  of  copper,  which  was  then,  wIUl 
the  usual  precautions,  exposed  to  the  moonlight.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
sensation  in  the  hand  began  to  change  from  the  normal  one.  Iron  and 
copper  wire,  by  themseWes,  had  always  occasioned  a  sensation  of  warmth 
but  this,  instead  of  being  strengthened  by  the  moonlight,  as  it  was  by  the 
sun's,  especially  beyond  the  red  ray  of  the  spectrum,  was  rather  overpowered 
by  the  sensation  which  followed  it  There  flowed  from  the  wire  so  powerftil 
a  citrrent  of  tlie  cool,  sunny,  pleasurable  feeling,  formerly  noticed,  into  the 
hand  and  over  the  whole  person  of  the  patient,  that  she  considered  it  six  or 
eight  times  as  strong  as  she  had  experienced  from  the  arm's  rays.  This 
refreshing  coolness  increased  during  several  minutes,  and  then  remained 
stationary  during  half  an  hour,  as  long,  that  is,  as  the  experiment  was  con- 
tinued. The  sensation  caused  bv  the  sun's  rays  was,  to  that  caused  by  the 
moon's,  as  a  cool  aura  or  breath  to  a  cool  wind,  as  she  expressed  it,  and 
hence  Uie  sun  was  more  beneficial  to  her  than  the  moon,  which  acted  too 
violently.  With  the  wire  in  the  right  hand,  the  sensation  was  infinitely  more 
pleasant  than  when  it  was  in  the  left.  But  that  which  oc(  urrcd  in  the  caae 
of  the  moon  oidy^  and  not  with  the  sun,  was  a  kind  of  decided  attraction  in 
the  whole  arm  towards  the  wire,  so  that  she  felt  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  wire  with  the  hand.  On  feeling  this,  she  carried  her  finger 
slowly  along  the  wire,  and,  had  she  not  been  in  bed,  would  have  followed 
it  through  its  whole  length,  according  to  the  peculiar  attraction  she  felt 
Here  was  something  like  the  strange  attraction  exerted  by  the  magnet  on 
cataleptic  patients,  and  of  which  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  it  is  that  irre- 
sistible attraction  which  affects  lunatics^  and  which  thus  would  appear  con* 
ductible  tlirough  metals.  This  patient  considered  the  force  as  purely  mag* 
netic,  only  much  stronger ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  her  hand  w«s 
never  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  dijQiculties  of  the  locality  prevented 
further  experiments  with  Mademoiselle  Maix  on  this  verj  interesting  subject^ 
and  the  author  had  recourse  to  other  sensitive  patients. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Baron  from  this  and  similar 
cases  is — 

**  That  the  moonlight  is  not  mere  moonlight ;  that,  although  it  conveys  no 
heat,  it  yet  possesses,  along  with  its  light,  a  powerful  hidden  Influence,  which 
in  all  respects  agrees  with  that  residing  in  magnets,  crystals,  the  human 
hand,  and  the  sun's  rays." 

We  must  not  rashly  deny  the  existence  of  this  unknown 
power,  because  we  happen  to  be  ourselves  exempted  from  its 
influence,  since  such  conduct  would  partake  more  of  the  ig^norant 
dogmatism  of  the  blind  man  who  denied  the  existence  of  light 
and  colours,  or  the  deaf  man  who  could  not  be  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  harmony,  because  he  was  insensible  to  their  im* 
pressions*  than  of  a  rational  investigation  of  facts.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  wonders,  in  which  the  indomitable  energies  of  the 
human  mind  are  daily  penetrating  the  most  abstruse  mysteries 
of  nature,  and. dragging  to  light  wonders  undreamt  of  by  our 
fathers. . 

Not  content  with  the  prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  ray, 
modern  researches  have  detected  in  it  spectra  inappreciable  save 
by  their  sensible  effects ;  and  this  discovery  enables  us  to  convert 
even  the  glorious  luminary  of  day  into  an  artist  obedient  to  our 
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wHIy  and  the  depictor  of  visible  objects  with  a  fidelity  to  which 
tlie  mere  human  artist  can  hardly  hope  to  attain.  Yet  who,  ten 
years  ago»  would  have  ventured  to  predict  the  possibility  of  fixing 
the  minute  outlines  of  the  portrait  or  landscape,  painted  by  the 
sun  in  the  camera  obscura,  without  the  aid  of  the  artist's  hand, 
and  the  variable  accuracy  of  the  artisfs  eye. 

*  We  admit  the  reality  of  the  invisible  spectra  combined  with 
the  solar  ray,  because  habit  has  rendered  their  efiects  familiar  to 
us.  Yet  while  we  admit  their  existence,  we  are  as  incapable  of 
comprehending  their  nature  as  those  who  are  constitutionally 
insensible  to  the  lunar  influence,  are  incapable  of  understanding 
the  nature,  or  appreciating  the  extent  of  its  power  over  others. 

Were  we  suddenly  deprived  of  sight»  or  plunged,  before  the 
iris  had  time  to  adapt  itself  to  its  new  situation,  into  absolute 
darkness,  could  we,  like  the  bat,  move  with  unerring  certainty 
and  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  amidst  innumerable  obstacles, 
without  impinging  against  one?  Yet  the  bat,  even  when  cruelly 
deprived  of  the  organs  of  vision,  fiits  with  a  rapidity  of  whicti 
we  are  incapable,  and  an  accuracy  to  which  we  are  unable  to 
attain,  amidst  innumerable  obstacles  in  the  most  intricate  posi- 
tions, without  once  coming  in  contact  with  them.  Are  we,  how- 
ever, to  question  the  reality  of  this  power  because  conscious  of 
nothing  analogous  in  ourselves? 

The  scepticism  of  philosophers  long  derided  the  prejudice 
entertained  by  old  women  in  favour  of  a  metallic  teapot  with  a 
bright  and  polished  surface,  until  Leslie  demonstrated  the  fact, 
and  explained  its  cau»e  by  the  principles  of  radiation. 

The  true  province  of  philosophy  is  to  investigate  and  not  to 
doubt;  to  interrogate  nature,  and  calmly  await  her  reply.  Let 
this  rule  be  applied  to  the  popular  notions  of  lunar  influence — 
let  the  experiments  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and 
honesty,  in  a  variety  of  climates,  and  under  every  possible  variety 
of  circumstances,  both  within  and  without  the  region  of  the  tro- 
pics. Let  the  opinions  of  those  least  liable  to  yield  to  the  delu- 
sions of  imagination,  be  carefully  collected,  and  tested  by  rigor- 
ous observation»let  the  amount  of  growth  during  equal  periods 
of  the  moon's  increase  and  wane,  be  carefully  measured  and 
faithfully  recorded — let  the  influence  of  the  lunar  phases  upon 
the  durability  of  every  possible  variety  of  timber,  be  subjected  to 
the  most  rigorous  examination— ^nd  let  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  be  verified  or  contradicted  by  repeated  experiments,  and ' 
then  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  some  safe  conclusion.  Dogma- 
tism is  not  philosophy,  nor  irrational  scepticism  science. 
14,  Octagon,  Plynuntih, 
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OK  TOR  SZillCINATION  OF  WATER, 

lOB  ITS  HABPNBSi^  AND  FOB  TRB  INCBD8TATIOM  IT  DSF08XT8  ON  BOHHIO. 
BT  FBOrSSSOB  GLABK. 

At  Tarioiifl  times,  daring  the  last  few  years,  I  have  been  applied  to  for 
inforDiation  respecting  methods  I  had  adopted  for  examining  waters  for 
towns  ;  but  ill  healtli  has  almost  always  prevented  me  trom  returning  a 
satisfactory  answer.  Theie  has  been  recently  somewhat  more  occasion  for 
soch  inquiries  in  consequence  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
having  been  pleased  to  require,  as  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  to  a 
hiil  for  supplying  water  to  a  town  being  presented  by  them  to  Parliament, 
that  tliere  shall  be  given,  in  reference  to  the  waters  already  supplied  to  tiie 
town,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  waters  proposed  to  be  supplied — 

*'  A  statement  of  the  quality  of  the  water  as  exhibited  by  chemiqil 
analysis,  specifying  its  adaptation  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
tfnd  its  degree  of  hardness  with  reference  to  the  tests  and  sode  of 
Br.  Clark." 

I  take  the  liberty  to  write  out  one  answer  to  an  inquirers ;  and,  imperftct 
as  I  am  aware  the  information  must  be,  I  hope  my  friends  will  leoeive  it 
with  such  indulgence  as  b  due  to  an  effort  at  affording  information  to  othen 
by  a  person  confined  to  bed  by  illness,  and  unfit  for  any  considerable  exertioa 
01  ndnd. 

.  The  processes  alluded  to  for  the  examinatkm  of  waters  are  two— one  for 
ascertaining  the  hardness  of  water  ;  one  for  ascertaining  the  alkalinity. 

Each  of  these  processes  is  ftdly  described  in  the  specification  of  a  patent^ 
printed  in  the  number  of  the  Repertory  of  Patent  InventumM  for  October, 
1841.    (Hodson,  publisher,  112,  Fleet  Street,  London).    Tol.  xvi,  p.  225. 

A  water  is,  indeed,  most  materially  affected  in  its  fitness  for  domestie 
i|8es  and  manufhctuxing  purposes,  by  the  degree  of  its  hardness.  But  many 
hard  waters  have  the  additional  objection  of  depositmg  earthy  matter  on 
being  boiled.  This  matter  forms  an  incrustation  on  the  boiler,  and  fills  op 
tabes  employed  in  giving  passage  to  the  heated  water.  In  this  land  of  steam- 
engines  it  need  not  be  told  how  annoying  tins  quality  is.  Hot  only  should 
the  Chemist  be  able  to  tell,  ay  or  no,  whether  any  such  deposit  will  be 
formed ;  but,  when  one  does  occur,  it  is  desirable  to  know  bow  mudL 
altogether,  and  how  much  of  each  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  matter 
will  be  deposited.  Now,  in  the  spedfication  alluded  to,  there  is  no  express 
direction  given  for  obtainhig  this  important  point  of  information  ;  because 
tills  was  not  necessary  to  the  invention  thm  described ;  ndtber,  iadeed* 
had  I  then  contrived  a  method  for  the  purpose.  But  ever  sinoe  Septembei^ 
1845, 1  have  been  accustomed  to  derive  this  information  from  the  hardncsa 
and  the  alkalinity  of  the  water,  boiled  and  unboiled.  To  explain  the  method 
of  deducing  this  information  Is  a  principal  object  of  the  present  note. 

Beferring  to  the  specification,  I  begin  by  describing  a  few  improvementa 
that  have  been  suggested  by  experience,  sinoe  the  specification  was  enrolled. 

FBOCaCSS  lOB  ASCBBTAIMIliO  THB  HABUnSfia  OF  WATBB. 


In  June,  1843,  having  occasionally  before  met  with  some  fow  a 
of  waters,  and  more  especially  soft  waters  from  springs,  where  the  indica- 
tions of  the  soap  test,  which  in  general  are  remarkably  .distinct,  were 
obscure,  I  discoinered  the  cause  of  this  obscurity  to  be  an  excess  of  carbonic 
add ;  that  is,  an  excen  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  to  form  alkaline 
or  earthy  bicarbonatea.  This  OKoess  has  the  proper^  of  sknrly  decompos- 
ing a  lather  once  formed. 

For  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  an  excess  of  carbonic  add  In  all 
cases,  I  recommend  that  before  you  measure  out  the  water  for  trial,  you 
shake  it  briskly  in  a  stq^pered  glass  bottle  half  filled  with  it,  sucking  out 
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ihe  air  fiom  the  bokUeM  intarfals  lix  m«n  of  »  glsM  ti^ 

the  atmoephere  in  the  bottle. 

Jn  all  trials'  of  waters  above  16^  haidneBs,  not  only  ahould  fuch  waten, 
and  the  distilled  water  to  be  used  along  with  them  in  the  trials,  be  treated 
in  this  manner,  preyions  to  their  being  measured  oat  and  mixed,  but  the 
measored  mixtnrea  themselTes  should  be  treated  in  like  manner,  before  amy 
aoap  test  is  added  to  them.  The  soap  test  itself  should  be  oocaaionally  ao 
faeated  beibre  it  is  measored  oat 

To  obtain  nniform  results  with  the  soap  test,  I  recommend  that  as  soon 
as  yoa  obsenre  that  a  lather  is  formed,  such  as  will  remain  all  oyer  the 
HDribce  of  the  water  for  fire  minutes,  you  take  a  note,  but  only  an  imtenm 
one,  of  the  quantity  of  the  soap  test  that  has  been  added.  In  about  half 
mk  hour  you  should  shake  the  bottle  again,  to  see  wliether  the  lather  wUl 
still  remain  for  five  minutes.  If  the  water  under  trial  do  not  exceed  4^  or 
5^  of  hardness,  it  is  likely  to  require  a  little  more  soap  test  upon  this  re* 
sewed  shaking ;  but  in  every  case  where  more  soap  test  is  required,  let 
more  be  added  to  the  water.  This  latter  quantity  and  the  fomer  wfll 
together  make  up  the  whole  soap  test  that  is  to  determine  the  hardnees  of 
the  water  under  trial.  For  hours  afterwards,  unless  perhi^  the  water  do 
not  exceed  1^  or  8^  of  hardness,  a  lather  lasting  for  five  minutes  may  be 
TCstoied  by  your  shaking  the  phiaL  This  mode  of  prooeduve^  by  produetaig 
a  lather  whose  permanence  we  may  repeatedly  venfy,  will  oonduoe  mnob 
to  the  uniformity  and  aocnraey  of  oar  trials. 

TABLB  YOB  OOWmTZHO  lOAP  TMT  mUfUBBS  DRTO  IMWBBBe  OF  lE4BDinmL 

Ever  shice  detecting  the  faUa<gr  that  might  occur  owing  to  an  excess  of 
eaxbonio  acid,  my  health  has  i»revented  me  from  performing  tuoh  a  seriet 
of  experiments  as  to  ailbrd  materials  for  a  table  of  this  lund.  Pressed* 
however,  by  the  present  occasion  and  guided  by  my  formw  experienoe,  I 
have  endBavoured  to  frame,  as  fbllows,  a  table  worthy  of  oonfldenoe,  by  oom- 
;  together  unpubliahed  results  obtained  since  then  hj  others. 


TmU$  4^Ae  Sot^  Test  Meantrest  eorremonding  to  lOO  Test  Metuurei  qf 
each  StoMdard  Solution, 


DeRTeeof  8(MpTart  SlftoMMM  Cor  tlM 

Hardneas.  Measarei.  neact  l*  of  HacdacM. 

S 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

When  the  measuros  of  mp  test  neeeasaxr  to  fonn  a  lather,  with  100 
test  measures  of  a  water,  exactly  correspond  with  a  standard  aohitkm,  then 
the  degree  of  hasdaeaswiU  be  the  ooneepcadkngietegnliuimberfoaDd  in 
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the  first  cohraiii.  Thus  24.9  of  soap  test  will  indicate  12^  of  hardness ; 
26.7  of  soap  test  will  indicate  18^  of  hardness. 

But  if  the  measnies  of  soap  test  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  a  nixm- 
her  in  the  first  column,  the  hardness  will  he  expressed  partly  hy  an  inte- 
ger, and  partly  hy  a  fraction. 

The  integer  will  he  the  hardness  corresponding  to  the  next  lower  mnsOta 
in  the  soap  test  column. 

The  numerator  of  the  fraction  will  he  the  excess  of  the  soap  test  measues 
in  question  above  this  number.  The  denominator  of  the  fraction  will  be  the 
corresponding  dilSerence,  which  follows  the  soap  test  in  the  next  column. 

Example.—Let  25.8  be  the  measures  of  soap  test  required  by  100  test 
measures  of  a  given  water. 

24.9  is  the  next  lower  number  in  the  soap  test  column.  Therefore  12^ 
of  hardness,  the  corresponding  degree,  is  thie  integral  pari  of  the  required 
hardness. 

The  numerator  of  the  fraction  is  25.8 »24.9s=9.  The  denominator  is  the 
corresponding  dififerenceesi  .8.     7^  //  action  itself  is  A=:.5. 

The  whole  hardness,  therefore,  is  12.5. 

PROCESS  FOR  ASCERTAININO  THE  ALKALimTT  OF  A  WATER. 

The  tests  employed  are  two— test  paper  and  the  acid  test.  Respecting 
these  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  is  given  in  the  specification. 

7eBt  Paper, — ^The  colour  should  be  first  separated  from  the  solid  matta 
of  the  litmus,  by  boiling,  subsidence,  filtration,  &c  The  coloured  solution 
thus  obtained  being  too  weak  for  use,  will  require  to  be  concentrated  by 
eraporation.  The  colour  will  then  have  to  be  brought  to  a  proper  tint  by 
means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  paper  by  a  flat 
camel  hair  brush.  The  only  paper  that  I  have  found  to  be  sufficiently  free 
from  acid  or  alcaline  impurities,  to  be  unexceptionable  for  test  paper,  is  the 
drawing  paper  stamped  with  the  name  of  Harding. 

Acid  Test, — In  purifying  oxalic  acid,  it  is  desirable  to  reject  a  Tery  smafl 
crop,  consisting  of  such  of  the  crystals  as  fall  first.  These,  I  find,  contain 
quadroxslate  of  potash.  I  find  a  little  of  this  salt,  even  when  the  acid  has 
been  made  by  means  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  specimens  of  the  best  refined 
sugar  of  commerce— a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Chemists  engaged  in  the  study  of  y^^tation. 

DEGREES  OF  HARDNESS  AND  DEGREES  OF  ALKALINITT  SXFUIINED. 

Degrees  of  Hardness, — Each  degree  of  hardness  indicates  as  much  hard- 
ness as  would  be  produced  by  one  grain  of  chalk  per  gallon  held  in  solution 
in  the  form  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  free  from  any  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  degree  of  hardness  caused  by  a  lime  salt  depends,  not  on  the  state  of 
combination  of  the  calcium  it  contains,  but  on  the  quantity  of  the  calcium. 
If,  instead  of  being  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  the  calcium  this 
compound  contains  were  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  of  nitrate 
of  lime,  or  of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  even  of  lime  water,  the  soap  test 
destroyed  by  it.  and  consequently  the  degree  of  hardness  indicated,  would 
be  precisely  the  same. 

A  quantity  of  a  soluble  magnesian  salt  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  chaUc, 
destroys  a  like  quantity  of  soap  test,  and  consequently  indicates  one  degree 
of  hardness.  The  same  is  the  case  with  salts  of  iron,  and  salts  of  alumina. 
Salts  of  the  alkaKes  do  not  produce  hardness. 

Degrees  of  iiMo/miiy.— For  each  degree  of  alkalinity  that  a  water  pos- 
sesses, a  gallon  of  it  will  require  as  much  acid  to  neutralise  it  as  one  grain 
of  chalk  would  require.  Henoe  a  sdution  of  lime  water,  or  of  hicarb^ate 
of  lime  in  distilled  water,  should  be  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness  as  of 
alkalinity.    The  most  usoal  cause  of  alkalinity  in  water,  is  bkarbonate  of 
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lime  ;  but  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  which  canaes  baldness,  likewise  caopes 
alkalinity,  and  bicarbonate,  either  of  soda  or  of  potash,  which  does  not 
cause  hardness,  causes  alkalinity*. 

TO  INFER  TUB  DBGRBBS  OF  HARDNESS  AND  TRB  DBORBBS  OF  ALKALINITY 
FROU  AN  ORDINARY  ANALYSIS. 

For  Honiiiect.— Compute  the  grains  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron, 
alumina,  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  each  into  its  equivalent  of  chalk.  ^Die 
sum  of  those  equiralents  will  be  the  hardness  of  the  water. 

For  Alkalinityn-^CompvLte  in  like  manner,  the  grains  of  bicarbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  soda,  potash,  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  eadi  into  its  equiva- 
lent of  dialk.  The  sum  of  those  equivalents  will  be  the  alkalinity  of  the 
water.  But  the  results  thus  obtained  have  much  less  chance  to  be  accurate 
than  the  hardness  and  the  alkalinity  ascertained  directly  by  means  of  the 
joap  test  and  the  acid  test 

DBUCACT  or  TSB  TBOTS. 

For  ^ardketf.— Suppose  the  Thames  to  yield  a  mean  of  U^  of  hardness. 
Careflilly  conducted  experiments  should  then  range  between  14^.1  and 
13^.9  of  hardness.  That  is  to  say,  the  mean  result  of  more  experiments 
than  one  should  be  within  O^.l  of  the  extremes;  and  it  is  to  be  remembeied, 
that  the  hardness  of  a  water  may  be  ascertained  repeatedly  within  an 
hour.  But  0^.1  of  hardness  is  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  chalk 
per  gallon  ;  that  is,  1  of  chalk  in  700,000  times  its  weight  of  water.  But 
as  the  operation  is  p^ormed  on  only  the  seventieth  of  a  gallon  (1,000 
grains),  the  whole  weight  of  hardening  matter  that  we  actually  operate 
upon  in  this  experiment,  is  a  seventieth  of  fourteen  grains,  that  is,  one- 
fifth  of  a  gnun  ;  and  the  smallest  weight  we  actually  measure  to  is  the 
seventieth  of  the  tenth  of  a  grain,  that  is  the  700th  of  a  grahu  I  do  not 
remember  any  process  of  equal  quantitative  ddicacy  in  the  whole  range  of 
chemical  analysis ;  and  this  one  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  per- 
formed  with  soap  test,  previously  known  as  almost  the  rudest  and  least 
determinate  of  chemical  reagents. 

For  MkalmUy.'-lXthe  Thames  be  at  14*  of  hardness,  it  would  probably 
yield  13*.  1  of  alkalinity.  Such  a  water,  if  tried  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  specification,  should  give  13<».l  of  alkalinity  each  time.  The  difi*er>- 
enoe  between  the  experiments,  if  carefhlly  performed,  should  appear  not  on 
the  first,  but  only  on  the  second  place  of  decimals.  Now,  since  1°  of  alka- 
linity corresponds  to  one  grain  of  chalk  per  gallon,  and  since  the  acid  test 
indicates  less  than  O^^.l  of  alkalinity,  or  one  of  chalk  in  700.000  of  water, 
we  may  safely  infer  that  the  acid  test  will  measure  one  of  dialk  in  one 
million  of  water.  Thus  we  obtain,  for  record,  even  more  accurate  results 
by  the  acid  test  than  we  do  by  the  soap  test.  Nevertheless,  the  soap  test 
is,  in  the  abtract,  the  most  ddicate ;  for,  although  we  use  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  each  test,  yet,  in  the  case  of  the  acid  test,  we  act  on  the  eighth 
of  a  gallon  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  soap  test»  we  act  on  only  the 
seventieth  of  a  gallon. 

^OW  TO  BEAKB  THB  FOREGOING  PROCESSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  ASCERTAININa 
THE  QUAMTITY  Off  XNCRirSTATlOM  THE  WATER  DEPOaTTS  ON  BOILING. 

For  this  purpose  the  points  to  be  considered  are,— 

1.  The  hardness  and  the  alkalinity  of  a  given  water  unboiled. 

*  When  a  phosphate  of  lime  is  present,  as  happens  rarely  and  in  small 
quantities,  it  is  probable  that  for  every  two  degrees  of  hardness  the  phos- 
phate occasions,  it  will  produce  only  one  degree  of  alkalinity  ;  that  is,  all 
the  lime  ui  the  phosphate  will  cause  hardness ;  but  one  half  of  it  will  be 
neutralised,  and  only  the  remaining  half  alkalineii 
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9.  The  like  pnticidan  of  the  Mue  wate,  after  Wng  1k^^ 
loti  of  fteam  for  at  least  two  and  a  half  homa,  and  then  cooled  aid  QJt 

neoesaaxy)  filtered. 

Fxom  theae  indkatioBa,  the  weight  per  sallon  of  earthy  dcpoalt  tenedl 
hj  boiling,  if  there  be  any,  la  deduced  as  foflowa  »— 
fh  =1  hardness  cf  unboiled. 
Ist<Kzi       '        "  boiled. 

L  A  —  A'  =:  H;  that  is  degrees  of  hardness  loit  brhoffing,  ooeft- 
sioned  tiy  the  precipitation  of  earthy  aaita,  fiiidi  WBy 
be  either  alkalme  or  neutral,  or  partly  both. 
f  azz  aDcalinity  of  unboiled. 
IiBt{a'=:       "         "bdled. 

\a  —  a!  :^A,  that  is,  degrees  of  alkalinity  lost  by  bcnlhig,  ooet* 

sioned  by  the  precipitation  of  alkaline  earthy  salta. 
Note.— Obsenre  that  H  is  equal  to  A  only  in  the  case  where  aff  the 
precipitate  is  chalk  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is  but  sddoia 
the  case. 
Hm^  A  =  So  much  of  ihe  hardness  lost  by  boihng  as  is  produoed  liy 

the  precipitation  of  neutral  earthy  salts. 
{H^-A)  X  1^  :=  ^«  that  is  the  aboTO  neutral  earthy  salts  caloi* 
lated  as  dried  sulphate  of  lims^  in  giains  per  galloD. 
Collected  and  lepresented  in  a  report^  thus— 


Hardness  of  the  water  J^"*"**" 


^boiled., 
dt  by  boiling,  in  grains,  per  galkxn,-— 

[alhie  earthy  salts,  calculated  as  chalk  .. »....      A 

Keutnd  earthy  salts,  calcniated  as  dried  sulphate  of  lime B 

Total ^  +  B 

Alkalmity  of  the  water  {bSw!!^!!!^!!!"!!!!!!!."^!!!!!!!!!' 

When  the  alkalinity  ii  only  IP  or  2^  it  is  not  woilh  whOe  boOungthe 
water,  as  hardly  any  precipitation  will  take  place. 

£f  you  cannot  couTeniently  arrange  so  as  to  boil  the  water  without  loaa 
of  ateam»  I  recommend  that  you  boil  it  with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  an^ 
when  the  water  has  cooled,  that  you  malce  up  the  loss  in  weight  ot  the 
vesael  and  its  contents,  by  adding  distilled  water.  Mere  hoiling  causes  one 
chsoige  on'  the  saline  contents  of  the  water— boUing  with  OTspoaUkm 
ctmes  an  additioiial  diange. 

I  feoomEmend  that  the  alkalinity  of  a  water  be  always  stated  by  itself  in 
«  Beport  $  that  is,  not  mixed  up  with  the  hardness  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it 
should  be  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  r^ort  $  for  persons  not  mxniliar  with 
C9iemi8try  are  apt  to  be  puzded  about  the  alkalinity,  whereas  the  degree 
of  hardness  and  weight  of  d^poait  per  galkm,  almost  nerer  give  them  aaj 
difficulty.  But  the  alkalinity  should  not  be  altogether  omitted  UnmHie 
repcfft,  as  the  statement  of  it  is  necessary  for  a  comparison  of  the  reaulti 
obtained  by  different  Chemists. 

It  will  be  for  others  to  decide  whether  the  ascertainhig  of  the  quantity 
of  the  deposit  that  a  water  forms  on  boiling,  should  or  should  not  form  a 
part  of  the  chemical  analysis  serving  to  specify  *'  its  adaptation  for  domestic 
and  manufacturing  purposes,"  as  required  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests. 

S,  Argyle  Place,  BoOisay,  Ide  of  Bute,       j 
20C&  FOrmjf,  1647. 
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MSTAIi  FIGMBVTfl. 

{Goldf  Silvery  and  Copper  P^ftnents.) 

%  JLJULM,  Leaf  Ch)iJ>  ahd  Siltbb. 

The  gewumt  oonsitfto  of  pore  gold  and  rilrer  beaten  into  rerj  thim 
leaves :  the  nmnom  is  made  by  alk^  resembling  gold  or  sUver.  Th* 
iUse  leaf  gold  is  obtained  by  melting  together  copper  and  zinc  i  the  fiJae 

I  sflTer  by   mehing  together  sine  and  tm,  more  randy  tin,  Usmath* 

and  qnidcsilver.    Hie  leaves  are  applied  by  means  .of  the  whUe  of  egg% 

I  gam,  glue,  oil,  or  lac  yamish,  to  paper,  wood,  dbc.    In  order  to  make  them 

g  more  durable  the  gilt  or  s9vmd  olgects  are  often  also  Tamiahed  otw  irith 

some  transparent  resinons  lacquer. 

,~^  ZXXVX  BBOIIXB8  (sMfti/  powdgr,  momie  goU  amd$Sbfer). 

The  bronies  are  prepared  from  gennine  or  fUse  leaf-gmd  and  leaf-silror 

J  bgrrobbingthem  with  some  viscid  fluid,  e.  9.,  hoi^y  or  treade,  In  order  to 

.  prevent  the  adhesion  together  of  the  separated  particles.    When  the  proper 

dagree  of  trituration  has  been  attained,  the  saccharine  matter  is  removed 
by  washing  with  water.  Thev^  occur  In  commerce  in  the  form  of  a  delicate 
oiut  with  a  metallic  lustre ;  the  manufactoiy  at  Furth  produces  the  most 
beautiful  bronzes  and  the  greatest  variety.  Thcjy  are  divided  into  genuhie 
jmd  fiidse  bronzes,  and  the  latter  again  in  gold,  sUver,  and  copper  bronzes ; 
Imt  with  respect  to  coloor  into  purple  red,  orange,  deep  and  pale  yellow, 
green  and  white  bronzes.    The  different  hnes  of  colours  are  generally  pro- 

,  cboed  by  careAilly  heating  them,  in  consequence  of  which  a  lighter  or 

dailcer  colouredfilmof  oxide  is  formed,  on  which  the  various  shades  dep^. 
They  are  either  rubbed  down  with  some  medium,  like  common  covering 
oolours,  on  they  are  strewed  superficially,  like  smalt,  on  some  varnish  or 

'  glue  coating.    By  a  strong  pressure  alter  drying  the  coating  assumes  the 

iqn[)earance  of  a  uniformly  lustrous  metallic  surfitice.    Silver  glittering  snr- 

'  i£oes  are  often  changed  into  gold  Ottering  surfiuses  by  vaniishing  them 

over  with  gdd  vamiuL 

XXXVIL  SnifHUBETorTiN(aKMOworpcmilcrVyo2d;«A«ff^)farma 
delicate  gold  yellow  scales  or  leavea  of  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  whkdi 
extegmally  greittly  resemble  gold  bronze,  but  are  much  inferior  to  it  in 
durability.  The  palnter^s  go&  is  produced  by  carefiilly  heating  tin  with 
sulphur,  to  which  quicksilver  and  sat  ammoniac  are  generally  added,  in  order 
toeffect  a  greater  separationof  the  particles.  It  is  usua%  employed  for 
gilding  and  bronzing  P^P^t  wood,  plaster  of  Paris,  day,  &c. 

Por  ornamenting  eonfictiimer'9  arUdu — dragiee,  gmgdhnad,  ftc,  genuine 
leaf  gold  and  leaf  silver  should  alone  be  employed. 

Method  of  discovering  (he  Composition  of  Pigments. 

From  an  that  has  been  before  stated  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  name  of 
a  pigment  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  for  ascertaining  the  composition  of  the 
same,  as  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  are  induced  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  own  interest  to  vary  the  names  of  pigments  ad  Ubitum,  It 
Is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  pigment  which,  on  account  of  its 
pmsonous  qualities,  has  been  prohibited  mmi  being  employed  in  certain 
trades,  is  nevertheleas  introduced  again  under  another  denomination. 
Szamples  even  are  not  wanting  of  tradesmen  who  had  most  scru^ously 
avoided  the  use  of  Sdiweinfurth  green,  but  who  employed  the  same  material 
r  the  name  of  Leipnc  green.  Hence  diemieal  aQalyiifl  is  the  only 
2m2 
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certain  mode  of  arriving  at  the  nature  of  a  pigment.  But  this,  if  conducted 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  Chemistry,  \dll  in  general  he  impracticahiCt 
on  account  of  the  great  time  and  extensive  apparatus  required ;  as  well 
also  as  t^e  minute  knowledge  of  chemical  phenomena  which  the  experimen- 
ter ought  to  possess.  Por  the  cases  here  spoken  of,  the  method  of  testing 
should  he  universally  applicable,  and  consequently  easy  and  simple ;  neither 
should  it  require  a  complicated  apparatus.  As  our  object  is  not  to  discoTef 
all  the  ingredients  which  may  be  contained  in  a  pigment,  but  only  to  esta^ 
blish  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  limited  number  of  substances,  it  was 
supposed  that  a  simple  and  easy  method  of  testing  pigments  might  be 
obtained  which  would  fulfil  the  conditions  above-mentioned.  With  this 
view  a  series  of  experiments  were  undertaken,  the  result  of  which  shows 
that  the  relation  of  pigments  in  general,  and  especially  that  of  the  poisonoos 
ones,  to  the  three  following  tests,  viz.  hydroaulpkurtt  of  ammonia,  aolutioms  of 
caitsHc  potash  (one  part  of  potash  in  three  parts  of  water)  and  kydrockhne 
acidj  may  be  considered  as  afibrdhig,  with  the  aid  of  the  bbwpipe^  sufficient 
characteristics  of  the  nature  of  the  different  pigments.  The  apparatus 
required,  therefore,  consists  of  these  three  tests,  a  blow-pipe,  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  some  test-glasses ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  Marsh's  apparatus. 
Tills  method  may  be  still  further  simplified  if  the  reactions  are  allowed  to 
take  place  on  paper  instead  of  in  test-glasses.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  a  preferable  mode  of  proceeding,  as  the  reactions 
generally  take  plaoe  sooner  and  often  more  distinctly,  even  for  less 
practised  eyes.  A  small  quantity  of  the  pigment  which  is  to  be  tested  is 
to  be  rubbed  down  with  a  few  drops  of  water  on  a  common  piece  of  writing 
paper,  and  the  liquid  tost  dropped  on  it.  In  this  manner  not  only  the  pig- 
mentin  substance  can  bo  tested,  but  also'colours  already  applied  toother  sub- 
stances, such  as  stained  paper,  paper  hangings,  wooden  toys,  confectiQnery* 
wafers,  &c.,  even  printed  and  dyed  stuffs,  as  calico,  linen,  &c.,  may  be 
easily  examined  by  this  method.  In  the  latter  cases,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  medium  by  which  tlie  colours  have  been  fastened  to  the  different 
stu£Es.  .  Xf  this  consists  of  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  e.^.,  gum,  or  glue 
water,  trhite  of  eggs,  &c,  or  if  it  forms  only  a  very  thin  coating,  as  e.Q,  the 
wax  soap  on  the  glazed  stained  paper,  the  reaction  is  not  prevented,  but 
merely  delayed.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  effect  is  accelerated  by 
scratching  off  th.e  colour  on  the  spot  touched  by  the  test.  So  also  if  tlxe 
colour  be  fastened  with  or  covered  over  by  lac  varnish  the  same  expedient 
may  be  resorted  to.  Tliough  the  test  mav  not  dissolve  the  resinous  mediimr, 
still  by  scratching  it  off,  sufficient  of  the  colouring  matter  is  exposed  to 
enable  a  very  distinct  reaction  to  take  place,  although  it  may  proceed 
slowly. 

But  the  reaction  is  uncertain  when  oil  varnish  has  been  used  as  the 
medium ;  because  tliis  is  insoluble  in  watery  fiuids,  and  so  envelopes  the 
colouring  matter,  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  test  upon  the  pigment  is  com- 
pletely prevented.  Oil  varnish,  however,  is  seldom  employed  for  fixing 
colours  which  are  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  medico-legal  inquiry. 
But  siipposing  that  it  had  been  employed,  the  pigments  combined  with  it, 
even  if  they  were  previously  poisonous,  cannot  now  in  this  insoluble  com- 
bination be  considered  as  noxious  to  health. 

The  phenomena  which  take  place  on  experimenting  with  the  blowpipe, 
can  be  produced  in  a  more  simple  and  more  striking  manner,  if  the  piece  (^ 
paper  smeared  over  with  the  pigment  (or  the  stained  paper,  wood,  wafer, 
linen,  &c.  &c)  be  fixed  to  the  point  of  a  penknife  or  pin  and  burnt.  Instead 
of  the  flame  of  spirit  of  wine  a  common  candle  may  be  used  for  these  ex- 
periments. The  combustion  and  subsequent  ignition  of  the  ashes  must  not, 
however,  be  effected  in  the  flame  of  the  candle ;  but  above  the  cone  of 
flame,  in  order  to  j>revent  any  change  taking  place  in  the  pigment  itself 
or  in  the  remaining  ashes  through  the  soot  emitted  from  the  flame. 
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Blub  Pigments. 

Tbb  following  tables  show  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  blae  colonrs 
M  already  described : 

1.  EXAJONATZON  IN  THB  HuXXD  WaT  (oN  PaPBB). 


Wltti 
hjrdro- 
salphoret  ^ 
of 


Unebangedi 
with  hydro- 
chloric add. 


fAthc*  blae,  Mffthr..  CtbaUh  UUramarlm  (11). 
*!  UAcfaangwi  J  Ashet  hiae.  oohertor 
)  I                     I      together     £se9i. 
-^  L     foBcdJ   Suuili (IJI). 


■\- 


Decoloarized 
Reddened 


rUachmnged . 


rDried,«fftin  {  Yellow,  dried  paler 


a"). 

.  LapU  Latull  Blue.,  (I). 

LUmua, (VII). 

indig0 (VI). 


Oreenith- 
yellow. 


rblue 
YeUow, 


Btue  Carmine (TI  A). 

L    oolottrised  ...... JiWtfftle/iitf^e ^I  B). 

'  "     "  0  .,  (VI  C). 


dried    de 


Tincture  of  indigi 
Dried  grey  or  decoloarized  i  by 

^    potash  quickly  decoloarized  . .  Berlin  Blue (IT;. 

Brownish  to  blackish  brown ;  by  i  Pale  red  ...^Isgteeod (VIII) 

.     hydrochloric  add \  Yellow Cepper  Blue (V). 

9.  EXAXIN ATIOH  IB  THB  DbT  WaT  (bT  (^MBUSTION  OF  THB  PiGMEKT 
8TBEWBD  02f  PaPEB). 

fBarthy  Oabalilc  Ultramarine (U). 

'Bloe <{  Coherent  [semifased] Smalt  :•  ••••••^«  ••..  (III). 


LTo  greenish,  earthy Lapis  Lazuli  Blue 

Brownish  yellow  to  reddish Berlin  Blue  

Reddish  brown,  afterwards  greyish  black Cepper  Blue 

.•«■__       _  *   *_» « i . «_  # »M         _ 


(1). 

(IV). 

iBdge  of  the  horning  paper  purple. .  Itidlge ^  ^  I  (VI). 
Btue  Carmine (VIA), 
LItmue (r— 


Yellowish  grey 


,  LItmue., 
,Legwoe4. 


VII). 
<VI1I  A). 


PEOFBSSOB  SCHONBEnrS  GUN-COTTON. 

SPBCmCATION  CP  TBB  PATBMT. 

Thb  specification  of  this  patent  (taken  out  in  the  name  of  Mr.  John 
Tajlor,  of  the  Adelphi,)  is  to  the  following  efl^t :— The  patentee  states 
that  the  inyention  consists  in  the  maonfacture  of  explosire  compounds 
applicable  to  mining  purposes  and  to  projectiles,  and  as  substitutes  for 
gunpowder,  by  treating  and  combining  matters  of  yegetaUe  origin  with 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  matter  of  vegetable  origin  which  he  pre- 
fers as  being  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  inyention  is  cotton,  as  it 
comes  into  this  country  freed  from  extraneous  matters  ;  and  it  is  stated  to 
he  desirable  to  operate  on  the  dean  fibres  of  the  cotton  in  a  dry  state. 
Tlie  acids  are  nitric  acid  of  fh>m  1.45  to  1.50  specific  gravity,  and  sulphuric 
add  of  1.85  specific  gravity.  The  adds  are  mixed  together  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  measure  of  nitric  acid  to  three  measures  of  sulphuric  add,  in 
any  suitable  or  convenient  vessel  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  acids.  A 
great  degree  of  heat  being  generated  by  the  mixture,  it  is  left  to  cool  until 
its  temperature  falls  to  60  or  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  cotton  is  then 
Immersed  in  it,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  become  thoroughly  impregnated 
or  saturated  with  the  acids,  it  is  stirred  with  a  rod  of  glass  or  other  mate- 
rial not  affected  by  the  acids.  The  cotton  should  be  iutroduoed  in  as  open 
a  state  as  practicable.  The  acids  are  then  poured  or  drawn  oS;  and  the 
cotton  genUy  pmsed  by  a  pressure  of  glazed  eartlienware,  to  press  out 
the  ad£i.«»after  which  it  is  covered  up  ui  the  vessel  and  albwed  to  stand 
for  about  an  hour.  It  is  subsequently  washed  in  a  continuous  flow  of 
water  until  the  presence  of  the  acids  is  not  indicated  by  the  ordinaiy  test 
of  litmus  paper.    To  remove  any  uncombined  portions  of  the  acids  whldi 
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may  remain  after  the  cleanaing  prooeaa^  the  patentee  dipe  the  cotton  in  » 
weak  Bolation  of  carbonate  of  potash  composed  of  one  oonoe  of  carbonate 
of  potash  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  partiiuly  dries  it  by  presdng  as  befbn. 
The  cotton  is  then  highly  ezplouYe,  and  may  be  nsed  in  that  state ;  bot^ 
to  increase  its  exploMve  power,  it  is  dipped  in  a  weak  sobition  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  a  room  heated  by  hot  air  or  steam  to  about  150^ 
iTahr.  It  is  considered  probable  that  the  use  of  the  solutions  of  carbonate 
of  potash  and  nitrate  of  potash  may  be  dispensed  with,  aithongh  actoal 
experience  does  not  warrant  such  an  omission.  The  patentee  remarks,  that 
nitric  add  may  be  employed  alone  in  the  mannfaetore  of  ezplosi?e  com- 
poonds ;  but  that,  as  to  as  his  experience  goes,  the  article  when  so  mann^ 
nctured,  is  not  so  good,  and  it  is  far  more  oostly.  When  used,care  shoold 
he  taken  to  employ  a  mnch  less  quantity  by  weight,  to  produce  the  same 
xeralt,  than  of  gunpowder ;  and  it  has  been  fbund  that  three  parts  by 
weight  of  the  cotton  produce  the  same  effect  as  eight  parts  by  wei^t  of 
the  Tower-proof  gunpowder.  The  cotton,  when  picpared  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned,  may  be  rammed  into  a  pieoe  of  ofdnMBoe^  aivwling-pieoe^ 
or  musket ;  or  may  be  made  up  into  the  shape  of  cartridges ;  or  may  he 
pressed,  when  damp,  into  moulds  of  the  form  of  the  bore  of  the  jrfeoe  of 
ordnance  for  which  it  is  intended,  so  that,  when  dried,  it  shall  retahi  the 
required  figure ;  and  it  may  also  be  placed  in  caps  like  percussion  caps,  and 
made  to  explode  by  impact.  Lastly,  the  patentee  states,  that,  although 
he  prefers  the  use  of  cotton,  other  matters  of  Tegetable  origin  mi^  be 
sinularly  treated  with  acids  to  form  an  exploslTe  compound  $  and  that  adds 
of  an  inferior  spedtlc  gravity  may  be  employed.  The  patentee  having 
thus  described  the  nature  of  &e  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  nam 
is  to  be  performed,  states  that  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  of  the 
details  above  specified,  so  long  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  invention  is 
retained,->viz.,  the  manufacture  of  explosive  compounds  firam  matters  of 
vegetable  origin  by  means  of  adds.  Bat,  to  adopt  the  patentee's  own 
expression,  **  What  I  claim,  is  the  manufacture  of  eoq^osive  compound* 
firom  matters  of  vegetable  origin,  by  means  of  nitric  add,  or  nitric  and 
sulphuric  adds."— Jlf«eAaaic>  Magazme. 

.  ON  THE  HTDRATB  OF  CAEBONATB  GF  UMK 

BTTB.  SCHXSBnB. 

ScHEKRCR  examined  a  number  of  small  crystals,  which  had  been  formed 
in  the  bed  of  a  brook,  and  which  consisted  cmefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
water.  A  quantity  of  them  having  been  freed  firam  tiie  adhering  water 
Ij  pressure  between  blotting-paper,  th^  were  exposed  to  a  low  red  hea^ 
by  which  they  lost  about  forty-eight  per  cent  in  wdght  The  residue  waa 
lendered  somewhat  black  by  a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter,  and  coa> 
tsined  1.07  per  cent,  of  silidc  add,  aluminous  ea:^  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  form  of  the  crystals  could  not  distinctly  be  recognised;  some  rliainbcK 
hedra  were,  however,  visible.  After  some  time,  when  the  water  hi  tha 
brook  had  become  a  littie  warmer,  the  crystals  disappeued,  but  in  their 
place  Scheerer  found  a  fine  globular,  crystalline  slime,  conststingof  coounoa 
carbonate  of  lime.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  hydrate  (Ca  0, 0  Os  +  5  H  0> 
fonnd  by  Prince  Salm-Hostmar,  and  which,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Bslou2e,  contained  47.08  per  cent  of  water.  Pdouae  Ibnnd  the  salt,  which 
he  examined,  in  a  solution  of  lime-water,  lime,  and  sugar- water,  in  the 
winter.  It  is  very  likdy,  that  of  those  five  equivalents  of  water,  threfr 
equivalents  are  contained  in  it  as  basic  water ;  they  appear  at  least  to 
have  a  function  quite  different  to  those  of  the  others,  for  when  Peioaae 
poured  over  the  crystals  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  two  equivalents  we 
CEXtncted,  whilst  three  equivalento  remained  behind.— jRd^^omL  Aiaialau 
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Bmaaxm  L-^oMiancB  oi  Fonoifoin  Sumtawrmu 

Oaum  L— Whoerw  wiahes  to  engage  in  the  oommeroe  of  one  or  mare 
of  the  sabetanoes  comprised  in  the  table  annexed  to  this  ovdoonanoeb  muf^ 
pferionaly  make  a  dedaratioa  befure  the  Mayor  of  the  Crorporation  stating 
wheie  his  eatablishment  is  situated. 

Chemists,  makers,  or  mannfactmers,  using  one  or  more  of  the  snhstanoei 
alladed  to,  will  be  required  to  make  a  similar  declaration. 

The  aforesaid  declaration  will  be  inserted  in  a  register  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  oopjr  giyen  to  the  party  making  it  It  most  be  renewed  in 
cases  of  remoraL 

Clauie  2.— The  sabstanoes  to  which  this  ordonnance  applies,  cannot  be 
■old  or  ddiyered  to  any  bat  merchants.  Chemists,  and  makersor  maann^ 
fkctmers  who  have  made  the  aforesaid  deelaration»  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
preceding  daose,  at  to  Pharmadens. 

The  sabstanoes  alladed  to  must  not  be  deUyered,  without  an  order 
written  and  signed  bv  the  purdiaser. 

(JoMM  3.— AU  purchases  and  sales  of  poisonous  substances  must  be 
entered  in  a  special  register,  and  signed  by  the  Mayor  or  Commissazy  oC 
Police. 

The  entries  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  purdiase  or  sale,  and  ncr 
blanks  left  in  the  register ;  they  must  state  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the 
sabstanoes  bought  or  sold»  also  the  names,  professions,  snd  residenoes  of 
the  buyers  and  sellers. 

CUaue  4.^The  makers  or  manufacturers  using  any  of  these  poisonona 
substances,  must  superintend  the  employment  of  them  in  their  estahUsh* 
ments,  and  describe  this  employment  of  them  in  a  roister  made  in  oon- 
fimnity  with  the  first  pangraph  of  danse  8. 

Sbctsqh  IL-Oh  ths  Salb  or  PoDBoaous  Substahcbs  bt  Phauucedii. 

Claute  5.»PoisonouB  substances  are  only  to  be  sold,  for  use  in  medidne^ 
by  a  Pharmacien,  and  on  presentation  of  the  prescription  of  a  Physician, 
Burgeon,  OiBoer  of  Health  (qfficierdeBanU),  or  a  recognised  Teterinaiian* 

This  prescription  must  be  signed  and  dated,  and  the  dose  of  the  sub* 
stance  ordered  written  in  fdl,  as  also  its  mode  of  administration. 

CSauae  6.-— The  Pharmacien  must  copy  the  aforesaid  prescription  in  fidl, 
in  a  register  made  in  oonfixrmity  with  the  first  paragraph  of  clsnse  3. 

These  transcriptions  must  be  made  at  the  time,  and  without  leaying 
Bxxy  blanks  in  the  regirter. 

The  Pharmacien  must  attach  his  seal  to  the  prescription,  and  mark 
upon  it  the  day  on  which  the  "»«*^V'"«  was  delivered,  and  the  number 
attached  to  the  copy  in  the  register. 

The  register  must  be  preserved  fbr  at  least  twenty  years,  and  produced 
upon  any  authorised  requisition. 

Chuae  7.-~Before  deUvermg  the  medicme,  the  Pharmacien  must  attadi 
to  it  a  label,  containing  his  name  and  address,  and>stating  whether  it  be 
for  internal  or  external  application. 

CUtiue  8.— Arsenic  and  its  compounds  must  not  be  sold  for  any  hot 
medicinal  purposes,  unless  oombinol  with  other  sabstanoes. 
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The  fomralflB  for  these  prepaxations  will  be  determined,  tabjecfc  to  tbe 
approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  agricoltore  and  commerce, — 

By  the  Professors  of  the  Hoyal  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,  fo  the 
treatment  of  domestic  animals ; 

Bj  the  School  of  Fhamuunr,  for  the  destmction  of  nozioas  animals,  and 
thepresenration  of  skins  and  objects  of  natural  histoiy. 

Ciau§e  9. — ^The  preparations  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  most 
not  be  sold  by  any  but  Pharmaciens,  and  only  to  househdders  who  are 
Imown. 

The  quantities  deliTered,  and  also  the  names  and  residences  of  the  par- 
chasers  must  be  entered  in  the  si>ecial  register. 

Clauge  10.^The  sale  and  use  of  arsenic  and  its  compounds  for  the  pre- 
paration of  grain,  the  embalming  of  bodies,  and  the  dntruction  of  insecta, 
are  prohibited. 

SSOnON  ni.— GXNSHJLL  ABBANGBXnm. 

Ckutae  II.— Poisonous  substances  must  be  always  kept  by  merchants, 
makers  or  manufactnrers,  and  Pharmaciens,  in  a  safe  place,  undar  lock 
and  key. 

Chute  1% — ^The  conyeyance,  package,  transport,  warehousing,  and  em- 
ployment of  these  substances,  must  be  effected  by  carriers,  merchants,  ax|d 
manufacturers,  with  the  necessary  precaution  for  preyenting  all  accidents* 

The  casks,  wrappers,  or  packages,  which  haye  been  used  for  containing 
these  poisonous  substances,  yust  not  be  applied  to  any  other  use. 

Gauge  IS.— In  Paris,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prtfecture  of 
PoUe^  the  declarations  contained  in  clause  1,  must  be  made  before  the 
Superintendent  of  Police. 

C/aiue  14.— Independently  of  the  visitations  which  are  made  in  Tirtue 
of  the  law  of  the  Slst  of  March.  1803,  the  Mayor  or  Commissioner  of 
Pdioe,  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Police,  shall  ascertain  that  the  regulations  of  this 
pidonnanoe  are  observed. 

They  shall  visit  for  this  purpose  the  shops  of  Pharmaciens,  and  the 
warehouses  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  sell  or  employ  the  afore- 
said poisonous  substances;  they  shall  examine  the  registers,  and  report  any 
omissions. 

Their  reports  shell  be  transmitted  to  the  Uw  oflkser  of  the  king,  that  the 
punishment  awarded  by  the  law  of  the  19th  of  July,  1845,  may  be 
executed. 

Clause  15.— The  Secretary  of  State  fbr  the  department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Justice  and  Beli- 

on,  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  ordonnance  in  their  respective 
Qta. 


The  Talle  ofPbimmnts  Substances 

Acetate  of  mercury 
*•  "  morphia 
«*       "    zinc 

Arsenious  aci4  its  compounds  and 
preparations 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

Aconite  and  its  compounds 

£au  de  JBabel 

Anemone  Pulsatilla,  and  its  prepa- 
rations 

Atropine 


annexed  to  Aforegoing  Ordomumce. 

False  Angustura,  and  its  prepara- 
tions 
Belladonna,  and  its  preparations 
Brucia,  and  its  preparations 
Bryony,  and  its  preparations 
Cantharides,  and  their  preparations 
Ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper 
SabadiUa,  and  its  preparations 
Chloride  of  antimony 
"      •*    morphia 
Ammonio -chloride  of  mercury 
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Chloridet  of  mercurj' 
Hemlock,  and  its  preparations 
Codin.  and  its  preparations 
Ck)lchicum,  and  its  preparations 
Golocynth,  and  its  preparations 
Conia,  and  its  preparations 
Coocolas  Indicus  and  its  prepara- 
tions . 
Cyanide  of  merciuy 
Datnrine 

Digitalis,  and  its  preparations 
Elaterium,  and  its  preparations 
Black  and  white  hellebore,  and  their 

preparations 
Emetine 
Tartar  emetic 

Eaphorbia  lathyris,  and  its  prepa- 
rations 
Euphorbinm,  and  its  preparations 
8aint  Ignatius's  beans,  and  its  pre- 
parations 
Oil'of  cantluurides 
<«      hemlock 
•*     croton 

**     euphorbia  lathyris 
Iodide  of  ammonia 
♦*      '•   arsenic 
**      ^    potassium 
**      **    mercury 


Kermes's  mineral 

Laudanum,  its  compounds  and  mix- 
tures 
Cherry-laurel,  and  its  preparations 
Pearson's  arsenical  liquor 
Fowler's  ditto 
Morphia  and  its  compounds 
Kardne 

Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus 
Narcotine 
Nicotianine 
Nicotine 

Ammonio-nitrate  of  mercury 
Nitrates  of  mercury 
Opium 

Oxide  of  mercury 
Plcrotoxine 
Jatropha  cnreas 
Rhus  radicans 
Sayine 
Solanine 

Golden  sulphur  of  antimony 
Ergot  of  rye,  and  its  preparations 
Stavesacre 
Sulphate  of  mercury 
Strychnia,  and  its  compounds 
Tartrate  of  mercury 
Torpith  mineral 
Veratria 


Or  ihe  appearance  of  the  foresting  ordonnanoe*  a  oommiBsioii 
was  appointed  by  the  Society  of  I%armacy  of  Paris  to  consider  the 
probable  effect  of  this  alteration  of  the  law  upon  the  body  of 
Pharmaciens.  This  commission  presented  their  report  to  the 
Society,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  January,  1847,  in  the 
form  of  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.  In  this  report,  which  is  signed  by  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Society^  and  several  of  the 
leading  Pharmacieus  of  Paris,  the  memorialists  state  :— 

**The  ordonnance  of  the  29th  of  October,  relatiye  to  the  sale  of  poisonous 
substances,  is  calculated  to  affect  the  interests  of  Pharmacy  no  less  than 
those  of  commerce,  industry,  and  manufactures. 

*'  An  important  part  of  Uie  medical  body,  the  Pharmaciens,  haye  neTer 
remained  indifferent  to  measures  in  any  way  affecting  the  public  health ;  fhey 
have  always  fiiYoured  those  which  the  wisdom  of  the  govermnent  may  hare 
adopted  for  protecting  society  against  real  dangers ;  and  especially  when  it 
relates  to  the  protection  of  the  IjTes  of  citizens  against  criminal  attempts  or 
deplorable  errors,  they  are  always  ready  to  offer  their  actire  co-oporation. 

"  In  this  point  of  view  the  motives  which  hare  dictated  the  ordonnance  in 
question,  have  obtained  the  unanimous  approbation  of  French  Pharmaciens* 

**  Unfortunately,  in  the  difficult  task  of  reducing  these  motives  to  practice, 
they  have  seen  with  deep  regret,  that  severe  measures,  well  intended  for 
bringing  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law,  the  sale  and  use  of  certain  sub- 
stances which  have  been  applied  to  criminal  purposes,  have  been  extended 
to  a  number  of  other  substances,  which,  although  powerful,  are  not  calcu- 
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lated,  from  iheir  nature,  ia  iny  my  to  be  rendered  daagenmB  to  8odie^» 
throii^  criimiud  inlentione  or  nef^igenoe.  In  this  irij  new  and  mmianna 
restniints  hare  been  added  to  the  already  troublesome  ezerciae  of  their  pto- 
feawon.  And  llaa,  if  not  to  the  detriment,  at  leaat  iritfaoot  tending  to  the 
benefit,  of  the  pidilic 

*'  The  Society  of  Phaxmaey  of  Paris,  induding  the  Direetor  and  most  of 
the  ProleaaoES  of  the  School  of  PhaHnacy,  which  may  be  conaidend  toxe{a»» 
sent  in  the  most  complete  manner  the  profession  of  Pharmacy,  beg  to  iay 
before  the  Minister  the  wishes  of  the  respectable  body  whldi  they  raprasenL 

"  They  hare  zealously  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  this  ardnona 

auestion.  the  solution  of  wmch  is  contemplated  by  the  royal  ordonnanoe,  and 
liey  belieTe  that  they  have  found  the  true  solution  of  it,  the  only  one  aft 
least  which  ia  reconcUeable  with  the  numerous  interests  iuYoWed — ihtl  is  \a 
say,  the  interests  of  commerce,  of  industry,  manufactures,  and  Pharmacy* 
together  with  public  security.  This  solution,  which  appears  to  meet  ul 
exigencies,  is  no  other  than  the  defyutum  of  potsoit  in  a  preoadkm  point  of 
yiew ;  and  the  application  of  this  definition  to  the  examination  and  appieeief 
ation  of  poisonous  substanoss^  the  sale  of  which  ought  to  be  the  olgeot  of 
preventive  mecuures.'^ 

The  report  then  enters  into  a  lengthened  discnanon  on  Ae  mA- 
ject  of  the  ordonnanoe»  pointii^  out  very  deurly  the  impiopriely 
of  letami&g  nuMit  of  the  sabetances  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
pcMSonous  substances  to  be  made  subject  to  the  new  lam 

The  arguments  adduced  are  summed  up  with  the  following 

COHCLU8ION8  : 

*<  Ist— That  the  table  of  poisonous  substances  annexed  to  the  ordonnaaee 
of  October  is  incomplete,  inexact,  and  arbitrary. 

<•  2d.—- That  it  fettere  and  renders  almost  impossible  the  exercise  of  Phar- 
macy, without  promoting  the  security  of  the  public 

**  dd. — ^That  the  severe  prohibitions  which  it  imposes  on  Fharmaciens  are 
euite  at  variance  with  the  neceaiary  oonoessions,  extended  to  comowroe  and 
industry,  and  conslitote  an  inequality,  we  might  say.  an  injustice. 

**  4th.— That  the  regulations  of  the  ordonnance,  wise  andcommendable  ia 
as  fiur  as  it  applies  to  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  many  poisonous  substances 
iMly  dangerous  to  society,  completeljr  &il  in  their  purpose,  for  want  sf 
proper  discrimination,  ud  from  attampong  to  embrace  too  mu^. 

**  Consequently  we  ask— 

*•  1st— lliat  the  ordonnance  of  the  29th  of  October,  and  the  table  of  poison- 
ous substances,  the  objects  of  the  preventive  regulations  instituted,  be 
modified. 

**  2d. — That  this  be  effected  so  as  to  give  greater  liberty  to  the  Pharmadea 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  and  the  greatest  liberty  to  commerce  and 
industzy  compatible  wkh  the  eTigwaoies  of  public  security* 

**Asihe  mecau  ofaffectimg  this,  wepropom — 

**  Ist. — That  a  definitim  of  the  term  poitoji  be  given,  considered  in  relhr- 
ence  to  public  eeeurify,  and  the  preventive  regukuiotu  required  for  its  mainte* 


**  2d«— -That  this  definition  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  preparatioa  of  a  list  of 
poisonoos  substances,  by  which  that  attached  to  the  ordonnance  of  October 
shall  be  replaced. 

**  3d. — That  the  prewitive  regulations  of  the  ordonnance  be  applicable 
only  to  such  new  list 

"  4th — ^That  in  reference  to  commerce  and  industry,  as  weU  as  to  Phsr> 
niaey.  it  be  only  necessai^  to  make  entries  in  the  register,  on  the  sale  of 
poisonous  substances  to  the  consumer,  and  not  from  merchant  to  merchant^ 
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or  io  liomtd  Biaiiiifitftiuem  already  anduHciiad  to  sell  and  use  thea« 
I  BuMancea. 

I  ••  WeaiiBe»— 

^  "  ThB  IIICFlKlTimt  OY  FOISOK  XR  A  VBMSEMVlVIt  VOOT  OV  TXBW. 

**  AS  subtiimees  art  CMtidend  €U  poi9(mM  m  a  preaaUive  p<^  Aai 

I  arc  poaaesMd  a^  a  d^ree  ofaetwUy,  and  of  wen  properiieB,  ikat  they  occoikm 

^  deaSi  wkm  admmi9ttnd  m  tmall  duu,  aid  majf  he  convejfed  into  tke  mfttem 

I  wiAomibeiMgpereewedhijfiheaenaeM, 

**  We  luiTe  given  a  Uat  prepared  aGCording  to  the  apirit  of  this  definition : 


Alkaloida  of  opinm  and  fheir  aalts 

Axsenions  acid 

Soluble  araenitos  and  arseniaiea 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

Brocine^  and  its  salts 

Atropine 

Cantiuffidine 


Veratiine 

Bichloride  of  mercury 

Bicyanide  of  menauy 

Picrotoxine 

Datorine 

Strychnine 

Cyanide  of  pbtaasnun 


IBBB  TRADE  IN  POISONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  TBiAL  for  manalaaghter,  by  poisoning  with  Godfrey's  cordial,  took 
place  at  GaUdford,  on  Saturday  last,  and  it  came  out  on  the  cross-examina- 
tion'of  one  of  the  iritnesses,  that  landanmn  and  Grodfr^'s  cordial  weie 
•old  at  difEerent  shops  in  the  town,  in  common  with  grocay,  cheese^  candUe^ 
and  drapen  /  One  of  the  shopmen,  in  answer  to  a  qnestion  pnt  to  him  1^ 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  said  very  innocently  tnat  he  aid  not  know 
whether  they  kept  pmssic  acid  and  arsenio,  as  well  as  laudanum,  among 
their  articles  of  grooery. 

Not  long  shioe  a  superintendent  of  police  went  in  disguise  to  a  general 
shop  in  a  country  village,  and  asked  &r  two  pennyworth  of  ataenic  It 
was  immediately  weiglwd  in  the  scales  in  which  coffee  and  other  articles 
were  weighed,  and  handed  to  him  by  the  old  wonum  who  kept  the  shop. 
Upon  asUng  her  whether  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  markipg  **  poiaQn" 
upon  articles  of  this  kind  ?  her  answer  was,  *'  Lor  bless  yon,  I  can't  write 
to  begin  with,  and  then  it  would  f ri|^ten  people  if  poison  was  written  oo 
it'*  This  experiment  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  with  what  fiuality 
enough  arsenic  might  be  procured  to  destroy  the  lives  of  almost  one  hundred 
pereone^  and  it  waa  perfe<^  successful  I  It  Airmahes  a  due  to  the  cause 
of  the  abundant  occupation  given  to  coroners,  magistrates,  judges,  baixis- 
lers,  and  others,  in  detecting  and  punishing  indi^uals  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crimes  whidi  the  Government  takes  not  the  slightest  pains  to  pre* 
rent— ZoNdSDn  Medical  GaxeUe. 


OCmtrdl  CCrimUial  ®ourt 

\  xn.  jusncx  colxbxdgs. 


•  TRIAL  OP  DR.  CRONIN  FOR  MANSLAUGHTER. 

Tbb  prisoner,  who  had  been  admitted  to  bail,  surrendered  at  an  early 
hour,  and  was  placed  in  the  dock;  but  at  the  request  of  his  counsel  (Utt, 
darkson)  was  accommodated  with  a  chair. 

On  the  learned  judge  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench. 

The  Oerk  of  the  Arraigne  read  the  various  counts  in  the  indictment^ 
which  charged  the  prisoner,  Dennis  Cronin  (aged  40),  described  in  the 
calendar  as  an  i^thecaiy,  with  the  mansUmg^ter  of  Sarah  Ellen  Collyer, 
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hy  caoaing  to  be  admiidstered  to  her  t  certain  medidiie,  wliidi  the,  not 
Imowing  the  coasts,  swallowed,  and  ^Ued. 

Mr.  Payne  stated  the  case  for  the  iirofecntion.  The  leaned  oounad  nid 
they  were  about  to  eater  apon  a  serious  and  important  inqoinr.  bnt  one  in 
which  he  should  not  think  it  his  duty  to  occupy  much  time.  The  prisoner 
was  charged  with  manslaughter,  in  having  prescribed  a  certain  medicine 
for  a  young  lady,  now  unfortunately  no  more.  It  would  appear  in  eridenoe^ 
that  within  half  an  hour  after  toe  deceased  had  taken  a  portion  of  the 
draught,  she  died.  She  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  waa  not 
considered  tohayeany  dangerous  symptoms.  It  would  also  appear  that 
one  ingredient  in  Dr.  Cronin*s  prescription  had  not  been  used  in  the 
mixture,  which  would  be  a  material  point  to  consider  during  the  inqvliy, 
as  to  what  diange  that  omission  might  make  in  the  character  of  the 
medicine.  Apart,  howcTer,  from  technicalities,  the  points  the  jury  had  to 
consider,  were,  first  whether  Dr.  Cronin's  prescription  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  young  lady  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  it  «M 
penned  under  gross  and  culpaUe  ignorance,  or  grots  and  culpable  recklew* 
ness.  If  he  had  been  dealing  in  materials  of  which  he  did  not  know  the 
precise  nature  and  character,  he  was  clearly  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
although  no  one  could  for  a  moment  suppose  tibere  was  any  intent  to 
murder  or  take  away  life.  He  ^Mr.  Payne)  was  bound  to  state  that  he 
belieTed  the  prisoner  to  be  a  gentleman  of  education ;  that  he  had  regulaily 
studied  medicine ;  and  that  being  the  case,  if  he  was  not  ignorant  oC  m» 
contents  c^  his  prescription,  the  question  would  be^  was  he  or  not  guilty  of 
incaution,  rashness,  or  recklessness  ?  The  late  learned  Justice  Bailqr  said 
that  if  death  ensued  ftom  the  rash  and  incautious  administration  of 
medicine,  the  party  administering  it  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  if 
gross  ignorance  was  prored,  the  same  oflfenco  was  committed.  For  instance; 
if  a  partv  administmd  laudanum  for  the  cure  of  tooth-ache,  or  any  other 
pain,  and  not  knowing  the  proper  quantity,  and  death  ensued,  if  the  patient 
willingly  took  the  poison,  it  would  not  do  away  with  the  offence  of  man- 
slaughter, as  it  would  prove  gross  ignorance.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
jury  would  say  whether  death  was  caused  by  the  medicine  prescribed  by 
the  prisoner,  but  before  they  came  to  a  decision,  th^  would  hear  evidenoe 
as  to  whether  the  flsct  of  one  ingredient  being  omitted,  altered  the  natnre 
and  character  of  the  prescription.  He  waa  far  fnm  saying  that  a  pro* 
fessional  man  was  to  be  held  responsible  in  cases  where  the  medicine  reoom- 
mended  for  the  benefit  of  health  had  a  contrary  effect  to  that  anticipated ; 
medioBl  men  had  a  difficult,  an  arduous,  and  an  important  duty  to  perfbmi, 
and,  therefore,  all  reasonable  allowance  should  be  made.  In  this  case,  how- 
erer,  it  would  be  shown  that,  on  a  post  mortem  examination,  death  had 
ensued  firom  the  effects  of  prussic  add,  seTeaal  parties  apparently  not 
knowing  the  strength  of  the  other  ingiedients  in  the  prescription.  The 
learned  counsel  then  read  the  prescription,  as  foUows  :-* 

**  Compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  drachms,  Uncture  of  opium,  sixteen 
drops,  prussic  acid  (Scheele's  strength)  four  drops,  compound  strychnine 
powder,  two  grains,  bitter  almond  water,  six  ounces,  of  which  make  a 
mixture,  and  take  two  spoonfhla  three  times  a  day. 

TebmaryS,    MissColIyer.  D.C." 

Kow  it  appeared  that  the  Chemist  to  whom  this  prescription  was  sent  had 
none  of  the  compound  strychnine  powder,  and,  therefore,  as  he  before  si^ 
a  question  would  arise  whether  the  omission  of  this  ingredient  in  the 
medicine  was  the  cause  of  death  ;  if  they  were  of  that  opinion,  a  rerdict  of 
''not  guilty**  must  be  recorded;  but  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  omh- 
aion  of  the  powder  was  not  the  cause,  then  the  prisoner  was  responsible 
for  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  law  of  this  country  was 
00  jealous  of  human  Ufe,  that  all  coses  of  death,  under  the  least  suspicion^ 
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Were  strictly  inqitiied  into  ;  and  if  on  the  part  of  any  individual,  gross 
negiigenoe,  ignorance,  or  recklessness  towards  tiie  deceased  oonld  be  proyedf 
he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  and  punishable  at  the  discre* 
turn  of  the  Court,  according  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  case.  After 
these  observations  he  would  proceed  to  call  witnesses. 

Jokn  Pounds  stated  he  was  a  con^  of  the  deceased.  He  produced  the 
bottle  which  had  contained  the  medicine  prescribed  bv  the  prisoner.  De- 
ceased app^ed  to  Dr.  Cronin  ior  advice  ;  fte  did  not  call  upon  her.  Almost 
immediately  after  deceased  had  swallowed  the  medidne  she  rose  from  her 
chair  and  exclaimed  **  Oh  dear,  how  queer  I  do  fed."  I  should  say  sbd> 
had  taken  rather  more  than  a  taUespoonftil  of  the  mixture.  She  went 
towards  the  garden ;  witness  followed  lier,  and  in  about  twenty-flvQ 
minutes  afterwards  she  fell  on  the  gromid  and  died.  Was  not  certain  the 
prescription  now  produced  was  the  same  as  that  written  by  Dr.  Cronin, 
out  the  paper  was  similar  to  it.  Did  not  recollect  any  remark  made  by 
feheprisoner  at  the  time  he  gave  the  prescription. 

Croas-examiMd  iyMr.  Ctarkaon.'^l  am  in  rather  a  weak  and  nervous 
state  of  health.  The  deceased  went  to  ask  the  advice  of  Dr.  Cronin, 
having  heard  that  he  was  a  physician  of  first-rate  aMUty  and  skHI.  De* 
ceased  had  taken  one  bottle  of  medicine  prescribed  by  the  prisoner  before 
she  took  the  draught  from  the  effects  of  which  she  died.  The  prescription 
Was  made  up  by  a  Chemist  named  Corfield.  I  did  not  hear  my  cousin  say 
she  felt  gieat  relief  from  the  first  bottle  of  medicine  prescribed  by  prisoner* 

John  Andrew  Johnson  was  the  next  witness  called,  and  said,  I  knew  the 
deceased.  Miss  Sarah  Ellen  CoUyer;  she  resided  at  15,  High^treet» 
Camden  Town.  I  heard  of  her  death  the  same  day  as  she  died  ;  it  was  & 
short  time  after  she  Uxk  about  one  and  a  half  spoonfuls  of  medicine. 

Cnta-^ammetL'^JAd  not  hear  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  prescription  had  been  left  out 

Mr,  DankC  Corfidd  was  eramtnedL— He  deposed  that  he  w«s  a  Chemist, 
and  resided  in  High-street,  Camden  Town.  He  remembered  Mr.  Johnson 
coming  to  his  shop  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  February,  with  a  pres- 
cription for  a  mixture,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  two  drachms  of  com- 
pound spirit  of  ammonia,  sixteen  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  four  drops  of 
prussic  add  (Scheele's  strength),  two  grains  of  compound  strychnine 
powder,  and  six  ounces  of  bitter  almond  water.  The  prescription  was 
dated  the  8d  of  February.  Having  no  compound  strychnine  powder  or 
bitter  almond  water,  he  sent  his  boy  to  fttch  some;  and  be  brought  back 
from  Mr.  Bell  a  twelve-ounce  bottle  of  bitter  almond  water,  and  having 
pUfeoed  the  other  ingredients  in  a  bottle,  with  the  exception  of  the  strych- 
nine powder,  he  filled  it  up  with  six  ounces  of  the  bitter  almond  water,  and 
gave  the  mixture  to  Mr.  Johnson.  In  addition  to  this  evidence  he  stated 
that  having  been  in  business  as  a  Chemist  for  twelve  years,  he  never  before 
heard  of  compound  strychnine  powder  or  bitter  almond  water  being  used 
as  the  ingredients  of  medidne. 

CroM-exammed—H/d  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  (Qualities  of.  bitter 
almond  water  and  comiK>und  strychnme  powder,  and  they  were  not  named 
in  any  recognised  Fhannaoopcsia.  The  last  edition  of  the  PlMurpiaoopoBia 
was  published  eleven  years  ago  ;  and  since  that  period  there,  had  no  doubt 
been  a  great  advance  in  medical  sdence,  and  many  new  discoveries  in 
medicine  had  been  made. 

•  Mr,  Clarhson. — Do  you  know  anything  of  the  character  of  strychnine 
powder,  or  whether  it  would  be  calculated  in  any  way  to  neutruise  the 
effect  of  the  other  ingredients  of  the  mixture  ? 

Witness, — ^I  don't  know  anything  of  the  quality  or  effect  of  this  powder. 

Mr,  Chrkson, — And  yet  you  did  not  communicate  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  omitted  to  the  party  to  whom  you  gave  the  medicine  ? 
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ITctaeM^— I  did  not 

Mr.  CIliirAfoii.— In  jmtioe  to  Br.  OEmin,  wiE  you  teU  ns  wliethv  701 
•ent  the  pretcription  to  Mr.  BeU,  tern  whom  yon  olitaiiied  the  hitter 

afanond  water  ? 

IFtAiefff.— Ididnot 

Mr.  CSiii»-iUm.^Then  he  had  BO  means  whatever  ofloiowing  how  it  was 
to  he  Hied,  whether  mtemaUy  or  eztemallf. 

Cr<M--examiuaion^^'OiA  hitter  afanood  water  appeared  only  to  he  la* 
tended  as  a  mediom  fbr  mizing  tiie  other  ingradjents  and  making  np  the 
quantity.  The  different  articles  mentioned  in  the  piescriptiai  he  should 
Bay  were  calcnlated  to  neutralise  each  other— the  (^ixit  ot  ammonia,  ftr 
instanoe,  would  decompose  the  prossic  add.  Hie  was  not  aware  that  tfaew 
were  a  great  many  different  deaoriptians  of  hitter  ahnond  w»G6r«  and  that 
some  were  deadly  poison  while  others  were  perfectly  harmless.  It  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  prescription  that  the  snnple  hitter  ahnond 
water  should  he  used,  and  not  tiie  oonoentraied  essence  of  ttie  hitter  almond, 
and  then  only  as  a  Tehideibr  mizing  the  other  ingredients. 

Mr,  CbrAMM.— And  you  filled  up  the  hottle  with  six  ounces  of  dead^ 
poison? 

IFtYneM.— I  filled  it  up  with  the  bitter  ahnond  water  that  I  JEeoeived 
firomMr.  Bdl. 

Mr,  C/orAsoit^— 'Without  meaning  anything  offtnsiTet  will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  you  whether  persons  who  follow  the  profession  of  a  Clianiat  undergo 
enymedical  examination  before  they  do  so  ? 

TFitoitfM.— They  do  not. 

Mr,  JwHrn  CoUridge  here  mterposed,  and  observed  that  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  the  act  of  pretending  to  make  up  a  prescription  sent  by  a  Physieiaiv 
without  putting  m  sll  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  it,  was  moat  monstroos. 
Although  not  a  fraud  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  tenn,  still  it  was  one 
to  the  person  for  whom  the  medidne  was  intended.  Such  a  proceeding 
was  Tery  dangerous  in  any  case,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  the 
effect  had  been  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr,  Morwiif  to  whom  the  first  application  was  made  hy  Hr.  Cocfidd's 
messenger  for  the  powder  and  the  bitter  almond  water,  was  next  examined} 
but  he  merelT  proved  that  having  been  in  bnsmeis as  a  Chemist  for  agreat 
many  years,  he  had  never  heard  of  bitter  ahnond  water  being  used  in  cooif- 
poundmg  medicine  for  internal  administratioxL 

Mr,  Jacob  Bell  deposed  that  he  reoeiTed  an  order  firom  Mr.  Corfldd  At 
the  bitter  almond  water  and  the  stiychnine  powder.  He  sent  the  bitter 
almond  water,  and  a  formula  for  compound  strychnine  powder,  which  he 
found  in  a  book  to  which  he  refored.  There  were  about  twenty-two 
di£krent  descriptions  of  bitter  ahnond  water  used  on  the  continent,  hot 
none  recognised  by  authority  in  this  ooontiy ;  looking  at  the  presciiptioii, 
he  should  not  know  what  strength  was  required ;  and  ST  such  a  prescnptiQa 
had  been  sent  to  him,  he  should  not  haye  made  it  up  witiiout  communi- 
cating with  the  physician.  Biflferent  preparaticms  were  used  as  vehicles 
foit  the  administration  of  medicine,  some  bemg  poisonous,  and  others  harm- 
less s  but  in  the  former  case  ha  diould  expect  the  prescription  would  denote 
Ibe  strength  that  was  to  be  used.  Chemically  speaking,  he  was  of  opinka 
that  the  amission  of  the  strydmine  powder  wcmld  not  at  all  aflfect  the  quality 
of  the  mixture  in  question,  excepting  that  the  omission  of  a  poisonoos 
ingredient  might  render  it  less  poisonous.  Strychnine  powder  was  a  pre- 
paration from  nux  vomica ;  but  the  quantify  of  the  compound  powder  men- 
tioned in  the  prescription,  if  prepared  according  to  Br.  Cronui*s  private 
liDimula,  would  in  itsdf  haye  been  perfectly  harmless. 

Cro89^xammed, — Kyouhadeeen  the  prescription,  would  you  have  known 
that  the  bitter  ahnond  water  was  merely  intended  tm  a  yehide  fiur  the 
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«dmiiii>ti»tlon  of  the  meiMcine  ?— I  thoald  not  hate  knofvm  it,  Irat  dioald 

hare  fupposed  it  prolMMe.    axRild  yon  hsTo  med  a  coneentnted  Intfeer 

f  aliooad  water  in  micii  a  prefcription  ?— I  ahcndd  not  faave  nsed  any  bitter 

I  jdmcnd  water  without  enquiring  wliat  atnogtii  was  intended.    I  bad  no 

meau  of  loiowing  wlietber  it  was  to  be  naed  intenallj  or  ezternalij,  or  in 

fKt  to  what  pmpoae  it  was  to  be  applied.    If  I  bad  known  tbat  tlie  bitter 

I  almond  water  be  sent  was  to  baTe  been  nsed  internally,  I  ahonld  not  liare 

put  tbe  word  **  poison"  npon  the  bottle,  because  I  was  sending  it  to  a 

I  Chemist ;  bot  if  a  Cliemist  in  snch  a  case  admitted,  ahhongb  in  that  pn>- 

I  ftsaion,  that  lie  was  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  qnalities  of  we  artide,  &ea 

^  I  sboold  certainly  bare  giren  tbe  reqniiite  information.    The  artide  I 

I  sent  was  a  concentrated  bitter  almond  water,  bat  there  is  some  of  a  move 

I  powerfbl  descnption. 

I  Mr.  Jvtike  Ookridsfe  inqniiied  of  tbe  witness  wbetlier,  when  Chemists 

,  sent  out  the  concentrated  bitter  almond  water,  it  was  not  costomazT  to 

\  label  it  as  sndi  ? 

I  Tiie  Witness  said  it  was  not  cnstomaiy  to  do  so,  as  tbe  word  cofic«iifro<erf 

bad  no  definite  meaning  in  this  case,  behig  merely  a  comparatiTe  term. 

I  Mr,  CZbtAmr.— Axe  yon  acquainted  with  two  formnle  for  bitter  almond 

'  water,  giren  by  Gray  in  ills  Supplement  to  the  Phcamuuiopcaa,  one  called 

I  concentrated,  the  other  not  ?    Yes;  bat  Gray's  bitter  almond  water  is  not 

specified  in  tbe  prescription.    Gray  is  not  an  authority,  any  person  may 

publish  formulae. — ^Do  you  recognise  the  authority  of  Liebig,  Orfila,  and 

other  sdentiflc  Chemists  ?  Tes;  but  we  are  not  under  their  jurisdiction  in 

dispensmg  prescriptions^— Under  whose  jurisdiction  are  you  ?   The  College 

of  Fhysidans. 

In  answer  to  ftnther  questions  put  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  witness  said 
that,  although  he  did  not  consider  the  quantity  of  bitter  almond  water 
taken  was  sufilcient  to  kill  a  horsey  that  there  was  enoogh  to  destroy  a 
buman  being.  He  likewise  said  that  there  was  no  donbt  the  Physldans 
and  Chemists  of  the  present  day  were  infinitely  in  adyanoe  of  the  eiJsdng 
PharmacopoBia. 

B^examined, — In  his  opinion,  the  prescription  sbould  baye  defined  tbe 
strength  of  the  Intter  almond  water  tnat  was  to  be  made  use  of. 

Mr.  John,  Edward  Spratt,  Chemist,  deposed  tbat  be  kept  fiye  descriptions 
of  bitter  almond  water — two  Englisb  and  three  foreign.  He  was  in  the 
baUt  of  making  up  Physicians'  prescriptions,  and  constantly  used  bitter 
almond  water.  If  the  word  concentrated  was  not  mentioned  in  the  pres- 
cription, he  sbould  use  tbe  strength  stated  in  Gray's  Piiarmacoposia,  whidi 
would  be  quite  harmless. 

Mr,  Justice  Coleridge, — ^Then  in  your  opinion  the  omission  of  the  word 
concentrated  was  an  mdication  tbat  the  weak  description  of  bitter  almond 
water  was  intended  to  be  used  in  tbe  prescription. 

ITiteeM.— Certainly  ;  if  this  prescription  had  been  sent  to  me  1  sbould 
bare  used  tbe  weak  compound. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. — ^And  if  yon  bad  done  tbat  would  tbe  mixture 
baye  been  harmless  7 
Witness.-— 1  conceiye  so. 

The  learned  Judge  here  inquired  of  Mr.  Fftyne  wbether  be  tbongbt  the 
case  ought  to  be  carried  any  further  ? 

Mr  Payne  said  he  certainly  thought,  after  tbe  eyidence  tbat  bad  just 
been  giyen,  that  the  matter  was  too  doubtftd  to  justify  a  oonyiction. 

His  Lordship  obseryed  that  it  appeared  perfectly  dear  tliat  a  Chemist 
possessing  the  ordinary  knowledge  of  bis  profession  must  baye  known  tliafe 
a  weak  description  of  bitter  almond  water  was  intended  to  be  nsed  for  the 
prescription.  Mr.  Corfield  did  not  appear  to  baye  known  anything  upon 
the  subject,  and  be  did  not  giye  tbe  prescription  a  fair  chance. 
The  Jury  then  deliberated  togetber  for  two  or  three  minutes,  when 
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Mr»  Clarkson  obsenred,  that  perhiips  it  -would  be  more  Batis&ctoiy  to  tiB. 
parties  that  another  medical  witness  should  be  examined. 

Dr,  Robert  Venahks,  a  member  of  the  OoUege  of  Sui^geons,  and  lecturer 
on  forensic  medicine,  was  accordingly  called,  and  after  having  stated  that, 
upon  ana^sis,  he  disoovered  sufScient  prussic  acid  in  the  liquid  of  which 
the  deceased  had  partaken,  to  account  for  her  death,  he  said,  that,  looking 
at  the  prescription,  he  should  have  expected  that  the  ordinary  weak  com- 
pound of  bitter  almonds  would  have  been  used,  and  that  was  perfectlw 
harmless.  He  alto  said  that  if  the  strychnine  powder  had  becm  added, 
although  it  would  not  hare  had  any  chemical  effect,  it  would  have  acted 
physiologically  upon  the  system,  and  would  have  had  a  similar  eflfect  to 
ammonia  in  neutralising  the  prussic  acid. 

The  Jury  here  interposed,  stating  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
CTidence  tluit  had  been  adduced,  and  they  at  once  retomed  a  verdiot  of 
Not  Guilty. 

2ilr.  Clatkmm  observed  that  if  the  case  had  gone  fhrther  he  had  twenty- 
Chemists  present  to  prove  that  bitter  almond  water  was  constantly  an  in- 
gredient in  the  prescriptions  made  up  for  Physicians. 

Mr,  Jvstiet  Coleridge  ordered  the  defendant  to  be  immediateiy  dit* 
charged. 


Medicines,  their  Uses  and  Modes  of  Administration.  By  J.  Moobb 
Neuoan,  M.  D.  Second  Edition.  Dublin  :  Fannin  and  Ckx,  1847. 
Pp.465. 

.  This  work  seems  designed  to  occupy  a  position  between  those  of  the 
more  elaborate  treatises  on  Materia  Medica,  and  the  mere  manuah 
intended  for  the  use  of  students.  Dr.  Neligaii's  work,  is  perhaps,  as 
a  book  of  reference,  better  adapted  for  the  medical  practitioner  who 
requires  only  a  brief  and  general  account  of  the  natural  and  chemical 
history  of  drugs,  than  for  tne  Chemist  and  Druggist,  who  cannot  study 
these  substances  too  much  in  detail ;  still  it'wiU,  no  doubt,  be  found 
useful  by  many  even  of  the  Litter  class.  That  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  profession,  may  be  inferred  from  the  rapid  sale  which  the 
first  edition  has  met  with,  and  the  present  editi<m  has  received  many 
additions  and  improvements. 

A  I^ETAJL  op  EXPERIITENTS  PROVINO  THE   IDENTITY  OP  CoW-PoX  AND 

Small-Pox.    By  John  Badcock*    Brighton  :  H.  J.  King.    Pp.  48. 

The  author  of  this  little  pamphlet,  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  an^ 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  residing  at  Brighton,  having 
himself  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox  short^  after  vacci- 
nation, undertook  a  series  of  weil-conoerted  experiments,  with  the  view 
of  solving  certain  questions  which  have  arisen  in  relation  to  the  ooca* 
siooal  failure  of  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination.  The  experi* 
ments  were  conducted  under  the  superintendence  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  leading  medical  men  or  Brighton,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  addition  of  some  important  and  well  authenticated  facts  to 
the  prei^ious  knowledge  of  the  profession  on  this  subject.  The  pamph- 
let before  us  consists  of  a  modest,  judicious,  and  able  statement 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  investigation  was  undertakeD* 
and  of  the  conclusions  which  haye  been  drawn  from  the  results. 
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Handbuch  ran  OmaAioscHBN  Cheiixs,ton  Leopold  Gkeuit,  Odi  Ra^ 

und  Profesmr  m  Heidelberg,    Ite  Lieferung.    Heidelberg  :  Universitato. 
Badthanaiimg,  tou  Karl  Winter,  1646. 

How  closely  our  eventful  age  corresponds  with  the  era  graphi- 
cally described  by  the  Hebrew  prophet,  when  **  many  shall  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased/'  is  not  more  mani- 
fest in  our  steaming  it  over  the  earth  and  the  ocean  with  gigantic 
strides,  or  conversing  at  vast  distances  with  the  speed  and  by  the 
power  of  lightning,  than  in  the  railway  pace  of  chemical  discovery 
in  the  organic  world,  where  myriads  of  new  views  and  new 
objects  are  daily  being  brought  to  light  by  the  indefatigable 
genius  of  highly-gifted  minds  in  many  lands,  especially  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  These  spirits  of  marvellous  powers  and 
forms,  have  been  evoked  in  such  rapid  succession  from  the  bosom 
of  animated  nature,  as  quite  to  bewilder  the  common  mind,  and 
call  for  a  genius  of  the  highest  rank  to  marshal  them  in  due  order 
and  subordination,  aooording  to  their  cpialitiea  and  relationships. 
This  very  delicate  and  difficult  task  has  been  most  auspiciously 
undertaken  and  accomplished,  in  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations,  by  the  veteran  Chemist,  Privy 
Counsellor  Leopold  Gmelin,  in  the  work  before  us. 

He  begins  his  comprehensive  career  of  research  with  some 
interesting  generalizations.  He  shows  that  carbon  is  the  only 
indispensable  element  of  animal  and  vegetable  being ;  each  of 
the  other  elements  may  in  its  turn  be  wanting,  but  carbon  can 
sever  be  absent;  and  of  it  always  more  than  one  atom  is 
required.  Hydrogen  exists  in  most  organic  compounds,  and, 
along  with  carbon,  it  forms  many  of  the  most  important  of  them, 
entering  in  the  proportion  o\  from  one-third  of  an  atom,  to  two 
atoms  at  most  for  one  of  carbon,  into  combinations. 

No  organic  substance  consists  of  merely  carbon  and  oxygen. 
Azote  with  carbon  constitutes  a  few  of  these  compound s»  such  as 
cyanogen  and  mellon  :  others  include  also  hydrogen,  as  nicotin  ; 
some  again  have  sulphur  in  addition,  as  oil  of  mustard ;  atid  a 
great  man]^  comprise  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote,  as 
the  crystalline  alkaloids,  e.  g,  narcotine,  and  animal  matter^  e.  g» 
proteine.  A  few  consist  of  carbon  and  chlorine,  but  more  of 
them  contain  either  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  along  with  other 
elements,  besides  carbon,  in  generating  organic  compounds. 
Such  may  consist  of  from  two  to  six  elements ;  while  the  number 
of  the  atoms  of  caYbon  and  hydrogen  may  amount  in  a  simple 
combination  to  about  seventy ;  that  of  oxygen,  however,  to  no  more 
than  twenty-eight ;  of  atoms  of  other  b(xlies,  to  from  one  to  six. 

Almost  all  organic  bodies  contain  an  even  number  of  carbonic 

you  VIr  2  N 
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atoms,  as  2, 4, 6,  8,  up  to  68  ;  only  a  few*  contain  odd  numbecg, 
as  croconic  acid,  gallic  acid,  &c.  Gerhardt  ha^  with  much 
plausibility,  sought  to  remove  this  anomaly  by  doubling  the 
number  of  atoms  in  the  latter  compounds ;  by  which  means  he 
converts  one  basic  acid  into  two  basic,  and  two  basic  into  lour 
basic,  and  thereby  produces  an  accordanoe  with  their  knovm 
relations  to  the  salifiable  bases.  All  the  faydro-carbona  possess 
an  even  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  chloro-carbons.  From  such  data,  I^nrent  and  Gerhardt  have 
concluded,  that  when  one  atom  of  the  compound  body  in  the 
state  of  vapour  assumes  or  constitutes  four  volumes^  then  we  can 
divide  by  we  number  2. 

1.  The  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  present. 

2.  The  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
azote,  and  metal ;  and, 

3.  The  sum  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  aulphur,  selenium, 
tellurium* 

By  this  statement  of  the  general  law,  says  Gmelin,  many  ex* 
ceptions  to  it  disappear. 

Concerning  the  mode  of  combination  in  organic  bodies,  two 
theories  claim  especial  consideration. 

1.  The  radical  or  binary  theory  of  Beraelius. 

2.  The  type  or  substitution  tlieory  of  Dumas,  Laurent,  and 
Gerhardt. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  compounds  presents  merely 
the  crude  chemical  rormula,  expressing  simply  the  number  of 
atoms  of  the  constituents  s  as  for  example,  acetic  acid,  or  radi- 
cal vinegar,  contains  four  atoms  of  carbon,  four  of  hydrogen, 
and  four  of  oxygen,  in  symbols  C4  H4  O4 ;  but  this  statement 
does  not  indicate  in  what  manner  these  twelve  atoms  are  asso- 
ciated. This  knowledge  constitutes  the  rational  forawla.  Now, 
since  the  atoms  are  invisible,  a  direct  acquaintance  with  their 
mutual  collocations  is  unattainable*  and  can  be  hvpothetically 
approximated  to  with  greater  or  less  probability  only  by  study- 
ing the  n%ner  of  formation  and  decomposition  of  acetic  acid* 
and  of  its  compounds  with  other  organic  bodies.  The  rational 
formula  of  the  radical  theory  is  for  acetic  acid,  C4  Hs+04-H  O, 
that  is  acetyloxide  +  water,  in  which  compound  acetyl  :=  C4  H^ 
represents  the  radical.  But  the  nucleus  or  type  theory  gives  us 
here  for  a  ratbnal  formula  either  C4  H4  +  O4 ;  that  is  mthea 
(defiant  gas)  +  four  atoms  of  oxygen,  in  which  ssthen  is  the 
nucleus  ;  or  it  may  give  us  G4  Hs  O,  H  Og  =  dry  acetic  acid  + 
one  atom  of  water,  or  acetyl  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one 
of  water. 

Most  Chemists  favour  the  radical  theory,  as  propounded  by 

*  Here  m  the  Qerman,  Kerne  is  misprinted  fosEme  ;  and  paare  for  w^poare. 
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Berzelias ;  even  Liebig  has  adopted  it  in  his  works,  with  some 
modifications,  but  he  allows  of  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by 
chlorine,  thus  far  departing  from  the  electro-chemical  principles 
of  Berzelins.  Radicals  are  organic  compounds  which  possess 
liie  properties  of  elementary  bodies.  Several  of  them  play  lilce 
parts  to  chlorine  and  oxygen— -as  cyanogen,  others  as  metals; 
such  are  ethyl  and  benzoyl.  In  mineral  chemistry,  radicals  are 
simple  bodies ;  in  organic  ebemistry  they  are  all  compounds. 
Omelin  advances  several  plausible  objections  to  the  theory  of 
fadicals ;  see  pp.  11-14  of  his  Handbuch. 

He  prefers  the  nueUus  theory  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  related  to  the  aubatitution  and  type  theory  of 
Dumas. 

One  constituent  of  an  organic  combination  may  be  withdrawn 
from  it,  without  being  replaced  by  another,  whereby  the  body 
passes  into  another  type.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  removed 
constituent  is  replaced  by  a  like  number  of  atoms  of  the  displac- 
ing agent,  and  this  constitutes  substitution.  Not  only  can 
hydrogen  be  thus  replaced,  but  also  oxygen,  azote,  and  ail  the 
other  constituents — even  possibly  carbon,  though  of  the  latter 
change  there  are  strong  doubts.  Replacement  is  commonly  by 
a  like  number  of  atoms. 

Types* — Combinations  which  contain  a  like  number  of  atoms 
(equivalents  of  Dumas)  united  in  like  reciprocal  positions,  and 
which  possess  like  fundamental  properties,  belong  to  the  same 
chemical  type.  The  combinations  belonging  to  the  same  type 
show,  by  agreeing  in  like  leading  properties,  that  in  their  decom- 

Ettitions  they  will  afibrd  analogous  products.  The  types  of 
umas  form  the  members  of  which  every  series  of  Laurent's 
nucleus  theory  consists ;  according  to  which,  the  atoms  of  orga- 
nic compounds  are  partly  fundamental  nuclei^  partly  combina- 
tions of  nuclei^  with  different  substances  attached  externally  to 
the  nuclei.  The  nuclei  are  associations  (asstemblages)  into  ma- 
thematical 6gures  of  atoms  of  carbon,  with^atoms  of  some  other 
elements,  in  a  number  and  order  definite  for  each  kind  of  nucleus. 
The  number  of  carbon  atoms  is  some  even  one,  as  also  the  num- 
ber of  the  other  atoms,  and  the  total  number  of  atoms  in  the 
nucleus  ;  thus,  2  atoms  of  carbon  may  go  to  2  of  the  other  body, 
4  to  4,  8  to  8,  32  to  32,  6  to  4,  12  to  8,  14  to  6,  18  to  8,  Sec. 

If  the  nuclei  contain  along  with  carbon  merely  hydrogen,  they 
are  called  yundamen to/  nuclei ;  but  if  one,  or  several,  or  all  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  nucleus  are  replaced  by  other  elements,  and 
certain  inorganic  and  organic  combinations,  which  take  exactly  a 
like  position  in  the  nucleus,  as  the  hydrogen  atoms  did  in  the 
primitive  or  fundamental  nucleus,  they  are  in  this  case  called 
derivative  naclei.    In  this  system  much  less  depends  upon  the 
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nature  of  the  elements,  and  much  more  upon  the  mutual  oo/loca- 
ftoTt  of  their  atoms  than  in  the  radical  theory.  ATheeleroeDts 
which  most  usually  replace  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  nucleus^ 
are  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  oxygen^  azote,  and  metals.  One 
atom  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  one  atom  of  chlorine,  or  of 
an  organic  compound,  however  much  heavier  it  may  be.  The  ter- 
mination se,  denotes  a  derivative  nucleus;  the  vowel  placed  before. 
86  denotes  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen,  that  have  been  re- 
placed by  another  substance.  If  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  beea 
replaced,  the  word  ends  in  ase  ;  if  two,  it  ends  in  ese;  if  three, 
in  2:^^;  if  four,  in  ose  ;  if  five,  in  use  ;  if  sixi  in  alase;  if  seveot 
in  alese ;  if  eight,  in  alise.  If  the  replacing  element  is  not 
named  the  silent  o  is  put  under  it.  When  another  element  re- 
places the  hydrogen  (H),  its  name  is  prefixed.  Thus,  e.  ^.,  with 
chlorethase  eethen,  in  which  one  atom  H  is  replaced  by  one 
atom  CI ;  and  with  chlorethose,  all  the  four  atoms  of  H  are  re- 
placed by  four  of  chlorine. 

The  following  cases  illustrate  these  principles : — In  the  napfa- 
then  series,  we  have  naphthalinesnaphthenssCao  Hgsthe  funda- 
mental or  primitive  nucleus.  Of  the  thirty-three  derivative 
nucleiy  the  following  are  a  few  : — Naphthase^Cso  H7  O  ;  chlo- 
naphthase=C2o  H7  CI ;  ninanaphthase=Cso  H7  X* ;  amanaph- 
thase^Cjo  H7  Adf ;  bronaphthese=Cao  He  Brj ;  chloranaphthese 
=C2o  He  O  CI ;  chlonaphthisesCao  Hs  Cl^ ;  aminaphthises 
Cso  Hs  Ad3  ;  bronapthosessCso  H4  Br4 ;  chlorenapthose=CM  H4 
Cla  O2;  chIorebronaphthose=sCso  H4  BrCU;  chloreninaphthose 
sCso  H4  X  Cla ;  chloribronaphthusessCao  H3  Br^  CU ;  chlo- 
naphthalase=sC2o  H2  Cle;  chloroxenaphthalesessCso  H  CI5  Os; 
chlonaphthalisessCao  Cl^. 

All  these  derivative  nuclei  belong  to  the  series  of  the  primitive 
nuclei.  They  have  all  the  same  type,  for  there  is  in  them  all  the 
same  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  with  the  same  number  of  other 
atoms  associated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  a  like  mathematical 
figure. 

.  The  atoms  of  different  elements  frequently  attach  themselves 
exteriorly  to  the  nuclei,  whence  proceed  several  new  types 
belsnging  to  the  same  series,  according  to  the  nature  and  the 
number  of  these  exteriorly  applied  atoms.  Their  number  is 
usually  the  pairs,  two,  four,  or  six. 

It  appears  that  Gerhardt  has  been  associated  in  most  of 
these  labours  with  his  friend  Laurent,  and  has  besides  contik 
buted  a  very  important  modification  of  the  doctrines  of  chemical 
equivalents,  which  Gmelin  has  introduced  as  a  necessary  member 
of  the  nucleus  theory.    The  weights  of  the  atoms,  and  of  the 

•  X  is  substituted  out  of  brevity  for  NOi.    f  Ad  for  Amid* 
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equivalents  of  the  elements  and  their  combinations,  were,  prior  to 
Oerhardi's  development  of  organic  chemistry,  incorrectly  estab- 
lishedy  because  the  relations  of  the  volumes  of  the  elements  and  of 
their  compounds  in  the  state  of  elastic  fluidity  were  not  adequately 
considered.  In  general,  Gerhardt  shows  that  many  of  our  present 
atomic  weights  are  too  great  by  one-half.  By  leaving  the  equi- 
Talents  of  O,  C,  S,  and  Se,  as  they  are  usually  given,  and  halving 
those  of  H,  J,  Br,  CI.  F,  N,  and  the  metals,  or  by  doubling  the 
former  and  leaving  the  latter  unchanged,  we  shall  obtain  pretty 
nearly  the  equivalents  of  Gerhardt,  adapted  to  Laurent's,  and  his 
new  views  of  organic  combination.  For  example,  that  eighteea 
for  water,  twenty-eight  for  carbonic  oxide,  and  eighty  for  sul- 
phuric acid,  are  the  true  atomic  weights,  and  not  nine,  fourteen, 
and  forty ,  as  hitherto  assumed,  appears  from  the  facts  adduced  by 
Gerhardt,  that  in  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds  there 
IB  never  one  of  our  atoms  (9  of  water,  14  carbonic  oxide,  and 
22  carbonic  acid)  disengaged,  but  always  two  of  waters  one 
atom  of  Gerhardt,  or  a  simple  multiple  of  eighteen.  Moreover, 
when  organic  compounds  assume  water,  sulphur,  or  sulphuric 
acid,  never  less  than  the  double  weight  of  one  of  our  atoms  is 
combined,  with  one  of  the  compound,  but  two  ss  one  atom 
according  to  Gerhardt,  or  a  simple  multiple  thereof.  Thus, 
oxalic  acid  with  ammonia  forms  oxamid,  with  the  extrusion  of 
two  of  our  atoms  of  water=eighteen  (but  one  of  Gerhardt)  =  in 
symbols  Ca  H  O4+N  H,  =  Ca  Ha  N  Oj  +  2  H  O.  Peppermint 
camphor  is  transformed  by  heat,  in  contact  of  dry  phosphoric 
acid,  into  Menthen  =:  C20  His,  and  2  H  0,  =:  two  of  our  atoms  of 
water,  &c.  Inversely,  common  camphor  =: Cjo  Hie  O3,  passes  by 
reception  of  2  H  O,  =:  eighteen  water,  into  campholic  acid  = 
Cao  H18  O4  ;  thus  also,  lactic  =  Ce  H4  O4,  by  reception  of  2  H 
O  into  lactic  acid  =  Ce  He  Oe-  Benzoic  acid,  Ci4  He  O4  distilled 
with  lime  in  excess,  affords  benzol,  Cia  He  the  2  C  Oa  remain- 
ing in  the  lime ;  and  so  in  a  great  many  cases  of  decomposition, 
in  which  always  two,  not  one  atom  of  our  C  O3  are  concerned. 

We  shall  not  detail  Laurent*s  new  classification  of  organic 
compounds  into  the  different  series,  under  his  six  heads  of  pri^ 
mitive  nuclei,  protogenides^  monobasic  salts,  bibasic  salts,  prome- 
tallidesj  and  $yndesfnides  ;  but  merely  state,  that  the  judicious 
and  candid  Gmelin  says,  *<  Whoever  will  subject  his  system  to 
examination,  though  he  may  not  agree  with  him  in  every  parti- 
cular, will  yet  allow  that  the  nucleus  theory  affords  the  most 
comprehensive  and  the  simplest  view  of  the  many  thousand 
known  organic  combinations,  and  associates  them  in  the  most 
natural  families  or  series."     We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 

Jermit  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  professor's  conjectures,  as 
e  modestly  styles  them,  concerning  the  mutual  position  of  the 
elementary  atoms,  in  the  combined  atom  of  an  organic  compound,. 
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under  the  conditions  of  the  nucleus  theory,  as  gi^en  in  pages 
27-^3  of  bis  Manual 

He  next  proceeds,  in  the  second  section,  to  inyestigate  die 
formation  of  organic  bodies ;  1.  from  inorganic  materials,  and  2. 
from  other  organic  combinations. 

In  his  third  section,  he  considers  the  general  properties  of 
organic  compounds ;  as  1,  to  their  state  of  aggregation ;  2,  their 
speciBc  gravity  in  their  natural  and  also  elastic  condition  ;  theff 
boiling  points,  their  relations  to  light,  as  their  colours,  refracting 
powers,  circular  polarization,  their  isomerism,  polymerism,  and 
metamerism. 

His  fourth  section,  which  is  occupied  with  the  decompositions 
and  transformations  of  organic  compounds,  is  replete  with  pro- 
found and  most  interesting  views.  Substitution,  metalepsy,  or 
replacement,  is  the  first  subdivision,  under  which  the  most  re* 
markable  cases  are  passed  in  review.  He  next  treats  of  decom- 
positions by  heat,  1,  by  the  dry  distillation  practised  rudely  by 
the  older  Chemists ;  2,  by  ignition  in  close  vessels  ;  3,  by  com* 
bustion  in  the  air;  4,  by  spontaneous  dissolution  or  decay 
(yertoeiung)  by  fermentation,  of  which  he  gives  a  most  luminous 
theory,  founded  on,  and  illustrated  by,  a  curious  collection  of 
facts.  Decomposition  leads  him  to  describe  the  various  means  of 
counteracting  it,  or  the  preservation  of  organic  matters. 

The  first  lieferung  of  the  first  volume  of  organic  chemistry^i 
containing  128  pages  of  condensed  and  elaborate  letter-press, 
concludes  with  most  instructive  details  of  the  decomposition  of 
or|;anic  matter  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  nitric 
acid,  the  acids  of  chlorine^  snlphtiric  acid,  the  acids  of  phosphorus 
and  by  alkali.  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  no  such  philoso- 
phical digest  t)f  chemical  science,  in  its  roost  intricate  ud 
mteresting  department^  has  ever  befdre  been  presented  to  the 
world.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  industry, 
sagacity,  and  candour,  ever  produced  by  one  mind.  By  com- 
pleting his  Handbuch  in  the  same  admirable  manner,  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  author  will  earn  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every 
student  and  lover  of  Chemistry. 

On  surveying  the  preceding  portions  of  this  great  chemicid 
treasury.  Baron  Liebig  was  induced  to  address  the  publisher  in 
the  following  eulogistic  and  well  merited  language :  **  The  indus- 
try, the  conscientiousness,  the  carefulness  (jforgfdU)^  and  patience 
of  the  author,  excite  the  utmost  astonishment.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an^  other  nation  can  exhibit  a  work  which  can  be  placed  on: 
a  par  with  Gmelin's,  or  a  man  who  combines  such  a  vast  compass 
of  knowledge  with  the  spirit  and  the  power  to  ezecate  so 
colossal  a  labour.''  What  will  the  celebrated  Chemist  of 
Giessen  think  or  say  of  Gmelin's  conscientious  adoption  and 
development  of  the  new  system  of  chemical  philosophy  of 
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Laurent  and  Gerhardt — men  whom  Liehig  denounced  and  vilified^ 
not  long  ago,  as  equally  devoid  of  moral  probity  and  scientific 
truth?  See  vol.  v.,  p.  456  of  this  Journal,  or  the  Annalen  der 
Pkarmcude  und  Ckemie,  by  Woehler  and  Liebigy  for  January, 
1846.  

THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 

We  talce  this  opportunity  of  reminding  our  readers  that  GmeUn's 
Ckemitirv  is  one  of  the  worn  on  the  list  proposed  to  be  translated  and 
published  by  the  Cavendish  Society.  A  work  of  this  magnitude  could 
not  be  undertaken  without  the  support  of  a  numerous  list  of  subscriberSt 
and  we  mention  this  fact  as  a  stimulus  to  our  readers  to  join  the 
Cavendish  Society. 

THE  ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  THE 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 
A  BEPORT  has  recently  been  circulated  to  the  effisct  that  it  is  in  con- 
temnlation  to  hold  the  meetings  of  the  Chemical  Society  at  the  house 
of  tne  Collm  of  Chemistry^  and  to  amalgamate  the  two  institutions 
into  one.  This  statement  is  without  foundation,  for  although  the 
propositbn  was  made,  it  was  immediately  negatived  by  both  parties. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. — ^The  formula  tat  gntn  ink  in  the  last  number  of  this  journal  yields  a 
good  green  ink  when  coixectly  and  oarefblly  prepared. 

A.  B.  C— Lead  may  be  precipitated  from  cider  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
as  a  black  powder,  or  by  Bulphoric  add  as  a  white  powder. 

A.R  S.,G.B.— (1.)  The  best  source  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  sulphurei 
of  aroftand  dihted  gu^huric  acid— (2.)  For  the  means  of  detecting  adultera- 
tions in  scammony»  see  Dr.  Pereira's  Materia  Mtdica,  which  is  in  the 
Hbrary  of  the  Society  at  Bloomsbniy  Square. 

A.E.— There  is  no  authorized  formula  for  Pidvis  Owiaci  Compcmius  in 
this  country.  If  this  term  should  be  met  with  in  a  prescription  written  in 
England,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  follow  either  of  the  foimulfle  given  in 
Beasley's  Pocket  Formvkuy,  as  they  axe  taken  6om  foreign  works.  Pidvis 
Abes  Compoeitue  is  most  likely  meant,  but  appUoation  should  be  made  to  the 
prescriber. 

AmxD  (Hammersmith).  —  There  is  an  acknowledged  formula  for 
Scheele's  prusdc  acid,  which  was  originally  giren  by  Scheele,  but  as  it 
directs  the  acid  to  be  made  from  Pnanan  mm^  which  Tttries  rery  much  in 
composition,  the  stzmcth  of  the  acid  made  according  to  this  fmnula  is  not 
definite.  It  is  general^  estimated  to  contain  five  per  cent  of  real  acid  (soma 
authorities  say  four),  and  is  therefore  about  double  the  strength  or  that 
ordered  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  which  contains  two  per  cent. 

W.  O.  C— The  English  transUtion  of  Mailer's  Phjfrioe,  is  now  publishing 
in  one  small  Tolume  by  Balliere,  of  Regent  Street. 

A  JmnEOB,  (Edward  Street). — (1.)  Valerianic  acid  is  separated  from  Tale- 
xianate  of  soda  by  adding  diluted  sulphuric  add  and  distilling.— (2.)  Fownes^s 
JIfaituai  (ff  C^eiuetn/, 

R.  S.— (I.)  Yes.--(2.)  The  formula  for  SoiuHtm  qf  MwriaU  of  Morphia^ 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  is  about  the  strength  of  laudanum. — (3.) 
The  term  Unguenium,  pronounced  Angiientum,  is  appUed  by  the  lower  classes 
to  designate  Ung,  Album  Camphoratum, 
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"  BiTBOH."— -The  tbronger  tohitum  of  ammonia  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  die 
Tinciura  Ammonia  Qmtposita,  There  is  no  foimula  for  this  solutioiL  oC 
ammonia  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  its  composition  and  strength  are  defined 
in  the  Materia  Medica  and  notes. 

W.  H.— When  sulphate  of  qomine  is  ordered  in  a  prescription,  the  disol- 
phate  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  used.  Chemists  are  not 
imanimous  in  calling  it  a  disulphate.  It  is  called  a  sulphate  in  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

T.  C.  G.  n.  S.  M.— There  are  seyeral  fonnulae  for  hair  dyes  in  the  new 
edition  of  Gray's  Supplement, 

■  A  SuBSCBiBBB. — 01.  Jecoris  AsellL  God  liver  oil  is  prepared  for  medici- 
nal use  in  this  country  from  the  fresh  livers  of  cod,  generally  by  boiling  or 
expression.  In  colour  it  resembles  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  the  smeU  is 
like  that  of  the  fish  when  recently  boiled.  It  is  Very  scarce  at  present  An 
oil  is  imported  into  this  country  from  abroad  in  large  quantities  under  the 
name  of  cod  liver  oil.  It  is  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  is  Tery  much  like 
train  oU.  Those  who  can  swallow  it  must  have  stomachs  like  Laplanders, 
who  are  proverbially  fond  of  train  oil. 

Ax.,  M.P.S.— (1.)  Fownes'sAraiiua/Q/*Cftem»ery,  price  12«.-<S.)  Cyanide 
of  potassium,  see  vol.  ii.,  p.  88-573. 

b,  L.,  M.D. — An  answer  was  sent  to  the  post  office  alluded  to. 

**  Chbmicus,  M.P.S."— The  new  edition  of  Gray's  Supplemeni  contains  the 
formulae  required. 

L.  U.  X.  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  spurious  extract  of  chamomile. 

O.  P.  Q.  cautions  the  trade  respecting  a  hawker  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  which 
he  offers  as  genuine,  but  which  is  an  imitation.  Chemists  should  be  cautions 
in  purchasing  any  article  when  offered  in  that  way. 

A.  P.  S. — There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin* 

M.  P.  S.— The  portrait  of  the  late  President  was  engraved  and  published 
at  a  moderate  price,  with  the  expectation  that  the  proceeds  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  picture  for  the  Society,  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
plate,  and  leave  a  balance  which,  it  was  stated,  should  be  given  to  the  Bene- 
Toleht  Fund.  One  thousand  prints  at  5ff.,  or  half  the  number  of  proofs  at 
lOs.  6d.,  would  have  been  a  Tery  successful  subscription.  But  the  actual 
number  on  the  list  was  about  twenty-five  (proo&  and  prints),  and  the  pro- 
ceeds under  ^1(X  Consequently  the  project  failed,  and  the  loss  on  the 
efigraving  amounted  to  above  jfTO.  M.  P.  S.  shouldlforward  his  name. 
•  Communications  have  been  received  from  H.  C.  R.,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Lamplough,  Mr.  Badcock,  M.  P.  S.,  and  Mr.  Dunlop. 

Dr.  Robertson's  Treatise  next  month. 


ERRATA 

In  page  477,  line  1 5  from  bottom ,  for  other  kingdoms,  read  these  kingdoms. 
.    In  same  page,  13  from  bottom.ybr  their  differences,  read  these  differences. 

In  page  478,  24  lines  from  top,  for  first  solution,  read  test  solution. 

In  pages  483  and  484,  tnmspose  the  terms  atamk  weighie  and  eqtmdeate, 
forming  the  headings  to  the  tables  of  atomic  numbers.    For  At,  read  Al* 

Adyertasements  to  Mr.  Chdrchhx,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates^  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Sbotr^  17,  jBloomsbniy 
Square,  before  the  2(>th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street, 
(before  the  20th  of  the  month,  if  answers  be  desiied  in  th« 
ensuing  number). 
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THE  MEDICAL  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

Notwithstanding  the  di£Perence  of  opinion  which  exists  in 
the  Profession,  on  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform,  we  have  heard 
no  one  express  any  objection  to  the  principle  of  Medical  Registra- 
^tion.     The  general  desire  seems  to  be  in  ravour  of  a  measure, 

"  The  simple  and  honest  intention  of  which  is  to  dr&w  a  line  of  circumTal- 
lation  around  all  regularly  educated  and  qualified  men — a  line  over  which 
no  unqualified  person  should  dare  to  pass  without  incurring  pains  and 
penalties."— (Lance/  for  May  8th,  p.  494.) 

We  feel  persuaded  that  a  Bill  having  this  for  its  object,  and 
nothing  more,  could  be  passed  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  that 
ibis  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the  grand 
object  in  view,  namely,  tne  protection  of  the  profession  and  the 
public  against  the  baneful  impositions  of  quacks. 

Although  numerous  petitions  have  been  presented  in  favour 
of  the  Medical  Registration  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  has  been  opposed  by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Practitioners  ;  not  in  its  character  as  a  Regis- 
tration Bill,  but  because  it  also  interferes  with  qualification,  and 
repeals  powers  previously  enjoyed  by  the  several  medical  bodies 
imder  existing  Acts  and  Charters. 

The  objections  which  had  been  raised  against  the  adoption  of 
one  rerater  for  the  whole  profession,  instead  of  a  separate  register 
for  eacn  class,  are  ably  answered  by  the  author  of  the  Bill  m-  the 
Lancet  of  May  8th.     He  observes, 

**  Either  a  man  is  a  member  of  the  profession  or  he  is  not :  if  the  former, 
whatever  his  rank  or  degree,  there  must  be  some  common  ground  upon  which 
he  stands,  and  upon  which  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  profession,  if  there 
are  such,  must  also  have  their  foundation.  Such  a  foundation — such  a  com- 
mon ground—we  conceive  a  system  of  registration  to  be.  It  must  fairly  be 
granted  that  the  junior  licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  is  a  medical 
man :  it  may  be  said  of  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he 
too  is  a  medical  man—a  '  Medical  Practitioner  ;^  and  this  is  the  common 
title  which  belongs  to  both." 

With  reference  to  the  classification  of  grades  in  the  register,  the 
audior  inquires, 

**  Would  you  have  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries,  registered 
according  to  their  titles  ?  Let  ns  see  how  the  matter  would  stand.  Gradn- 
ates  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  London,  and 
Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  would  be  placed  cheek  by  jowl  with 
men  from  St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  bearing  much  the  same 
titles  and  designations." 

**  To  say  that  formal  daases  must  be  preserved  in  a  system  of  registration^ 
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10  eqniTalent  to  Mying  that  no  registration  whaterer  shall  ezist ;  for  angeh^ 
much  less  men»  could  hardly  settle  the  order  and  precedence  of  the  Tsrioas 
bodies  and  titles,  licences  and  decprees,  that  would  come  up  to  the  sorlace  at 
the  bidding  of  a  class  registry." 

These  obsemtlions  forciUj  ptunt  out  the  fkct^  ihat  a  system  of 
reffistration,  if  an  attempt  at  classification  were  made,  would  be 
either  inconristent  in  itself,  or  eo  complicated  as  to  defeat  ito  own 
object.  It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged  that,  proridsd 
nothing  more  than  registration  is  contemplated,  and  the  rank  and 
titles  of  each  individual  are  clearly  stated  in  the  list,  as  well  as  in^ 
the  certificate  of  registration,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  general 
repfister  preponderate.  Up  to  this  point  we  think  all  difficulty 
might  be  overcome,  and  the  clause  or  clauses  prohibiting  unregif* 
tered  persons  from  acting  in  any  manner  as  Medical  Practitionen 
would  complete  **  the  line  of  circumvallation  around  all  regularij 
educated  and  qualified  men.'* 

But  the  Medical  Registration  Bill  goes  rather  furtiier.  The 
9th  clause  provides, 

**  That  so  much  of  any  Act  or  Charter  granted  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  as  prohibits  any  person  from  practising  medicine,  physic,  or  surgery,  in 
any  place,  without  snch  licence  as  is  mentioned  in  any  such  Act  or  Charter 
respectively,  or  that  imposes  any  restriction  or  penalty  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  physic,  or  surgery*  further  than  is  contained  m  this  Act,  shall  be^ 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed  and  annulled." 

This  is  a  sweeping  clause,  and  the  medical  bodies  who  enjoj 
powers  under  their  respective  acts  or  charters,  consider  it  an  in- 
vasion of  their  rights.  We  attribute  all  the  opposition  which  has 
been  raised  against  the  Bill  to  the  fact  that  registration,  instead 
of  being  made  a  **  bond  of  union"  between  all  dasses,  leaving  the 
members  of  each  in  possession  of  the  rank  and  legal  qualification 
which  they  previously  enjoyed,  and  no  more,  confers  a  new  quali- 
fication, which,  to  a  certain  extent,  neutralizes  previously  existinff 
distinctions.  Thia  collision  of  interests  is  much  to  be  regretted 
If  the  contest  were ,  the  whole  medical  pn^etsum  versus  the  guacktf 
a  victory  could  be  obtained  vnth  the  greatest  ease ;  but  so  long  aa 
it  continues  to  be  Me  several  chutes  tn  the  profession  versus  each 
othsTy  the  quacks  must  inevitably  triumph  and  reap  the  spoil. 

A  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  havmg  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  Medical  Registration  Bill,  we  hope 
some  mutual  concessions  will  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  efieeting, 
if  postible,  an  arrangement  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Unless  this  diould  be  effected  on  the  present  occasion,  we  fear 
the  medical  profession  will  remain  m  statu  quo.  It  is  not  likelj 
that  any  Minister  of  State,  or  Member  of  Parliament,  vrill  again 
embark  in  so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  unless  the  members  of  the 
profession  will  attend  to  the  old  proverb,  that  '*  in  the  settiement  of 
differences  an  ounce  of  oil  will  go  fuithw  than  a  gallon  of  vinegar." 
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THE  APPEAL  TO  PARLIAMENT 

IN  FAVOUR  OF  A 


I*  BILL  FOR  REGULATING  THE  QUALIFICATION  OF 

J  CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

"  Undek  ordinaiy  cxrcamstaDces  petitions  presented  to  Furlia- 

^  snent  hare  reference  to  some  specific  HIl  before  the  Hoase ;  bat 

^  in  the  present  case  it  was  considered  advisable  to  deviate  from  the 

f  Qsnal  coarse  by  presenting  petitions  before  the  introduction  of  the 

^  Bill.     The  chief  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  prejudice  against 

^  embarkiDg  in  any  measure  interfering  with  Chemists  and  Druggists ; 

for  although  afl  parties  with  whom  the  Council  luive  conferred, 
9  including  Secretaries  of  State  and  Members  of  Parliament,  have 

concurred  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  Bill  was  much  required,  jeC 
i  all  appeared  to  shrink  from  die  responsibility  of  embrotliog  them- 

selves m  the  imaginary  difficulties  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  undertaking.  It  was  therefore  necessary  at  the  present  crisis 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  unanimity  in  Parliament,  in  order  to 
establish  the  foct,  that  the  Cheicists  of  this  Countrt  aris  ttoT, 
An  FOBMERLT,  A  DISUNITED  BOD7,  opposed  CO  cvery  kind  <^ 
reform ;  but  that  they  have  been  for  several  years  steadUy  co- 
j  operating  in  the  endeavour  to  advance  their  professional  qualifi- 

j  cation,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  which 

they  are  now  prepared  unanimously  to  support. 

As  corroborative  evidence  of  the  comparative  focility  with 
which  such  a  measure  might  now  be  carried,  petitions  have  been 
submitted  for  signature  to  members  of  the  Me<fical  Profession,  and 
oiher  petitions  to  the  public  at  laige.  The  result  is  highly  satis- 
factory. 

The  London  medical  petitions  are  eig^ned  by  the  most  distin* 
gmshed  Members  of  the  Profession,  induding  the  IVesident^ 
Censors,  and  Consiliarii  of  the  CoMege  of  Physicians,  and  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  College  of  Suigeons.  We  have 
also  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  the  petitions  were  not  sis^ed 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  in  most  cases  with  a  cordiu  ex- 
presnon  of  approval  of  the  undertaking,  and  wishes  for  its 
sncoess. 

A  considerable  number  of  General  Practitioners  hare  also  simed 
petitions,  and  several  of  the  lea(Hng  members  of  that  body  have 
signified  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  general  principles  of  the 
dnSt  of  a  Bill  which  had  been  submitted  to  them. 
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The  petitions  from  the  public  at  large  are  eqoaU j  faTonraUe. 
In  those  streets  which  have  been  canvassed,  nearly  iJl  the  inhabi- 
tants (excepting  those  who  were  not  at  home  when  called  on) 
very  readily  signed  the  petitions,  and  folly  recognized  the  import- 
ance of  the  object 

In  the  country  many  of  our  local  Secretaries  have  exerted  them- 
selves zealously  m  the  cause,  and  a  veiy  general  expression  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  Bill  has  been  the  result.  Numerous 
petitions  of  each  class — namely,  from  Chemists,  Medical  Practi- 
tioners, and  the  public — ^have  l>een  forwarded  to  the  house  of  the 
Society  in  London,  and  presented  to  Parliament;  others  have  been 
sent  to  the  Members  by  their  respective  constituents  in  the  country. 
Among  the  siB;natures  we  have  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  Che- 
mists and  Medical  Practitioners  of  the  several  localities,  as  well  as 
the  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates,  rectors,  lawyers^ 
and  other  influential  inhabitants,  includmg  some  members  of  par- 
liament. Many  of  the  petitions  are  numerously  signed,  some  of 
them  containing  from  a  hundred  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  sig- 
natures. If  any  further  evidence  were  needed,  the  House  of 
Commons  might  be  inundated  with  petitions  from  all  quarters  ; 
since  it  is  only  requisite  to  send  a  petition  systematically  into  any 
street  in  order  to  obtain  the  signatiures  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants. 
This  is  attended  with  much  labour  and  a  great  sacrifice  of  time, 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  proceed  any  further  in 
so  arduous  a  task. 

.  We  feel  persuaded  that  the  demonstration  already  made  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  convince  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Chemists,  the  Medical  Profession,  and  the 
public,  are  prepared  to  support  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

As  tliis  is  a  question  relating  to  the  Public  Health,  it  has  been 
the  object  of  the  Council  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government,  instead  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  private  Bill ; 
and  they  have  promoted  an  appeal  to  Parliament  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  will  yield  to  the  demonstration  by  undertaking  to 
bring  the  Bill  into  the  House. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  24th  of  May,  some  of  the 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  in  reference  to  the  draft  of  a 
BUI,  were  discussed,  and  tiie  following  alterations  were  agreed 
upon  :— 

In  clause  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  **  Members,''  insert  "  or 
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Associates ;"  line  1 1,  after  the  words  **  or  Chemist  and  Druggist," 
insert  "  and  dispense  the  prescriptions  of  Medical  Practitioners.*'  ' 
After  clause  12  insert  the  following: — 

13th  CiiAUSE. 

*'  And  he  it  enacted,  That  erery  person  who  shall  he  registered 
as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  Druggist  under  tliis  Act,  shall  be 
exempt,  if  he  shall  so  desire,  from  serving  on  all  juries  and  inquests 
whatsoever,  and  from  serving  on  all  corporate,  parochial,  ward, 
hundred,  and  township  offices,  and  in  the  Militia.*' 


THE  APPROACHING  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

Although  we  have  no  wish  to  urge  the  Members  of  our  bodj 
to  interfere  unnecessarily  in  political  matters,  it  is  quite  legitimate 
and  proper  for  each  class  in  the  community  to  take  advantage  of 
a  genersd  election  for  obtaining  influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Nor  do  we  advocate  the  custom  of  requiring  ''pledges" 
from  candidates  on  the  hustings,  since  a  representative  thus 
fettered  becomes  a  machine,  and  debates  in  the  House  are  a 
mockery,  if  each  Member  takes  his  seat  pledged  beforehand  to  vote 
in  a  particular  way. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  when  a  candidate  is  appealing  to 
his  constituents  for  their  support,  he  is  more  open  to  conviction 
than  usual,  and  arguments  properly  advanced  at  that  time  are 
likely  to  make  an  impression. 

However  insigniticant  and  trivial  the  claims  of  any  class  in  the 
community  may  appear,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
munity consists  of  numerous  classes,  and  that  each  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  Government,  in  the  support  of  which  all 
are  called  upon  to  contribute.  In  the  case  of  the  dispensers  of 
medicine,  the  welfare  of  the  public  generally,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  particular  class,  is  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  a  law  for 
regulating  pharmaceutical  education ;  and  our  Members  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  stating  this  fact  when  called 
upon  for  their  votes. 

Another  motive  also  should  actuate  electors  in  their  conduct  at 
a  general  election ;  namely,  gratitude  for  past  services.  On 
several  recent  occasions  it  has  been  necessary  to  apply  to  Members 
of  Parliament  for  protection  against  threatened  inflictions  on 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  in  the  form  of  Excise  or  other  Bills,  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  House ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which  many  of  our 
representatives  have  performed  their  duty  and  thus  averted  the 
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e?iL  We  hope  our  local  secretaries  will  not  target  the  elaima  of 
those  Members  of  Parliament  who^  on  tliefleoceasioiu^  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  their  constituents.  Erery  Member  iriio  thus  eierted 
his  influence,  is  entited  to  the  votes  and  support  of  the  Chemists 
in  his  borough  or  oounlr.  Without  reference  to  the  political 
murtiesy  Whig,  Torj^  and  Radical  (now,  ibrtonately,  almost  obso- 
lete) a  tried  friend  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  a  stranger, 
whose  claims  for  support  rest  on  the  baseless  fabric  of  fair  words 
oar  **  pledges/' 


THE  NEW  INTERPRETATION 
OF    THE    APOTHECARIES'    ACT. 

The  recent  convictions  on  the  cbarge  of  misdemeanor  m:ider 
die  Apothecaries*  Act  (reported  page  598)  establish  the  hct  that 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  possesses  powers  not  contemplated  at 
tfie  time  tne  Act  was  passed.     This  leg^l  discovery  is  a  very  im- 

Sortant  one  to  the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  its  value  wiB 
epend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  new  powers  are  exercised. 
If  the  Society  should  direct  its  attention  to  the  prosecution  of 
those  designing  impostors  who,  by  indecent  advertisements  and 
other  dishonest  means,  entrap  the  unwary,  much  benefit  will  be 
conferred  on  the  profession  and  the  public.  This  task  wonld  be 
sufficiently  extensive  to  occupy  the  Society  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  the  sympathies  of  all  honest  men  would  be 
enlisted  in  favour  of  a  body  thus  devoted  to  the  suppression  of 
tiie  most  flagrant  species  of  quackery. 

The  powers  of  the  Society,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
conviction  of  ignorant  and  designing  quacks,  but  extend  to  aD 
persons,  whether  qualified  or  not,  who  practise  as  Apothecaries 
without  possessing  a  licence  under  the  Act  of  1815.  Proseca- 
tibns  against  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  on  the  technical  ground 
of  their  not  possessing  this  licence^  would  reflect  discredit  and  con- 
sequent injury  on  the  Society. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  cautioning  the  Members  of  our 
body  with  regard  to  the  responsibility  which  they  would  incur  by 
visiting  patients  as  Apothecaries,  and  thus  becoming  liable  to  pro- 
secutions under  the  new  version  of  the  Act 
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TRANSACTIONS 
THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


ABSTRACT  OF  A  LECTURE 
ON  THB  USB  OP  THE  GONIOMETER. 

BT  C.  BROOKS,  ESQ.,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  8. 

Thb  general  principles  of  Crystallography  having  been  de« 
Teloped  in  the  two  former  lectores,  the  object  of  the  present  is  to 
txplatn  their  practical  application  to  tlie  determination  of  the 
Ibrm  of  a  crystal. 

The  construction  and  mode  of  nsiog  Wollaston's  goniometer 
liaving  been  fully  described  in  the  Famiiiar  Introduction  lo 
Cry9tallography^  our  readers  are  referred  to  that  work ;  but  a 
more  convenient  method  of  arranging  the  signals  may  here  be 
described.  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  observing,  a  darlc  line,  seen 
by  reflection  from  the  face  of  the  crystal,  is  made  to  coincide 
Irith  another  line  seen  directly ;  as»  for  instance,  a  bar  of  a  win- 
dow, with  a  line  in  the  skirting-board  beneath :  but  when,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  surface  of  the  crystal  affords  a  very  im« 
perfect  reflection,  a  point  of  light  on  a  dark  ground  will  be  more 
readily  discerned  than  a  dark  line  on  a  light  ground ;  and  there 
is  much  less  uncertainty  in  bisecting  a  diffused  spot  of  light  by  a 
IVright  line  than  in  obtaining  the  coincidence  of  two  dark  ones. 
For  this  purpose  two  small  boards 
are  united  by  hinges,  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy, when  fold^  together,  the 
bulk  of  an  ordinary  octavo  volume, 
for  the  sake  of  portability.  When 
opened  they  stand  edgewise  on 
two  folding  feet,  and  are  kept  open 
by  a  bolt,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  p^i^^^ 
annexed  diagram  ;  there  is  a  hole  UL__J^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  upper  one,  in 
front  of  which  is  placed  a  revolving 
d]8c»  with  a  series  of  holes  from 
0.02  to  0.2  inches  in  diameter, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  aperture  in 
the  board.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  board  is  a  slit,  the  width 
of  which  may  be  adjusted  by  a  sliding  wedge.  A  piece  of  card- 
board is  placed  behind  this  slit,  resting  on  two  arms  which  open 
out  from  the  edge  of  the  board.    A  lamp  is  placed  behind  the 
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upper  openings  the  light  of  which,  reflected  from  the  card,  illa- 
minates  the  slit  A  small  plane  mirror  is  attached  to  the  stand 
of  the  goniometer,  and  so  placed  that  while  the  point  of  light  is 
seen  by  reflection  from  the  face  of  the  crystal,  the  line  of  light 
is  seen  by  reflection  from  the  mirror ;  and  the  crystal  being  ad- 
justed as  described  in  the  work  referred  to,  the  bright  line  is 
made  to  bisect  the  image  of  the  luminous  point. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  crystals,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  apparent  symmetry  of  the  secondary  planes  will  lead 
to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  primary  form.  It  is  then  desir- 
able to  make  a  rough  plan  of  the  terminal  aspect  of  the 
crystal,  and  mark  all  that  appear  to  be  pairs  ot  planes  with  the 
same  letters,  one  of  each  being  accented.  Measurements  should 
now  be  taken  over  the  several  edges  of  combination,  and  to. 
ensure  the  requisite  degree  of  accuracy,  the  measurements  should 
be  repeated  several  times,  both  on  the  same  and  on  diflerent 
crystals.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy 
in  determining  the  various  inclinations,  it  is  necessary  to  mul- 
tiply each  measurement  by  its  weighty  or  probability  of  correct-^ 
iless  estimated  from  the  apparent  perfection  of  the  planes,  and  to 
take  a  mean  of  the  sum. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  ascertain  what  planes  lie  in  the  same 
zone,  that  is,  have  their  edges  of  combination  parallel.  This  may 
be  done  by  turning  the  crystal  round  on  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment, after  the  measurement  has  been  made,  and  observing  if  a 
similar  coincidence  of  the  signals  can  be  obtained  from  any  other 
surfaces. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  an  examination  and  rough 
sketch  of  the  hitherto  undescribed  crystals  of  Asparagine  and 
Codeia,  from  the  laboratory  of  Mr.  Morson,  the  forms  and  mea- 
surements of  which  have  been  recently  determined  by  Mr.  C. 
Brooke,  and  are  as  follows : — 

Asparagine. — ^The  form  of  this  substance,  an  organic  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  the  Asparagus,  &c.,  is  a  right  rhombic  prism, 
in  which  the  relation  of  the  terminal  to  the  lateral  edge  is 
B  :  H  : :  2      " 

The  measurements  are 

MonM? 

M  "  a   

M  "  »    

M  "  A    

a  "  a'   

a  **  h    

«    *'  A    

/  «  A    


.117" 
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Which  give  the  symhols  of  the  planes  ^ 

U     a     €    f    h     i  ] 

S        1       1       1         s 

A  B  H  G  G 
The  letters  used  are  the  same  as  ia  Aar.  Crtstalloobaphy  ia 
the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.  The  alternate  planes  e  are 
usually  omitted  on  the  summit  of  the  crystal ;  /  rarely  occurs ; 
and  sometimes  h  is  obliterated  by  the  development  of  M  and 
||]yfs  the  narrow  planes  i  then  meeting  at  an  edge. 

CoDiiA,-— The  primary  form  of  this  substance  is  a  right  rhombic 
pfism ;  the  crystals  are  generally  elongated  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis.  c  ^  ci 

IA  on  M'    92<»  4ff 

IA*"  a  119    17  /«. 

M  «  c  116      4 

<?    «  c'  101    17 
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SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY 
or 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY, 

Hdi  at  17,  Bloomdnay  SqMon^  May  ISth,  1847. 
Mr.  John  Savory,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


Thi  Psesidcnt  opened  the  meeting  with  the  following  Address : — 
In  an  Association^  such  as  I  have  at  present  the  honour  of  pre- 
siding at,  composed  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  Members  and 
Associates,  who  have  united  together  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  advancement  of  the  science  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and 
of  placing  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  country  on  a  level 
with  those  of  our  continental  neighbours,  thus  indirectly  tending 
to  improve  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  manufactures,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  health  of  mankind,  I  should  not  consider 
that  I  efficiently  performed  my  duty  as  Chairman,  were  I  not  to 
follow  the  custom  of  other  societies  in  addressing  my  Brother 
Members  on  the  occurrence  and  celebration  of  this  our  Anni- 
versary.   It  is  now  but  six  short  years  since  a  few  of  usjnet  at 


m 

each  others  houses,  and  conferring  as  to  the  best  means  of  pro* 
looting  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  English  Pharmacy, 
we  of  course  saw  that  it  could  oAly  be  effected  through  Edueatum, 

"  That  goodly  difldpline !  from  Heaven  sprang ; 
Fsient  of  Bcteno^  Qneen  of  Arts  icAned  l** 

Addresses  were  put  forth,  both  in  London  and  the  country,  in 
favour  of  the  objects  thus  contemplated,  and  those  who  delighted 
in  the  study  which  they  professed^  eager  to  elevate  it,  hastened 
to  enrol  their  names,  and  devote  their  time  and  energies  ia* 
•nggesting  and  carrying  out  those  plans  which  have  since  been 
•o  happily  effected.  The  formation  of  this  Society  was  one  of 
the  first  steps  adopted.  The  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  the   17th  May,  1842,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  i 

Tavern,  upon  which  occasion  our  highly-distinguished  and  deeply*  | 

lamented  friend  William  Allen  presided.  He  has  since,  by  the 
unsparing  hand  of  death  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,} — a  loss  to 
this  Society,  a  loss  to  science,  and  to  mankind  in  general.     He  j 

was  a  philosopher  and  philanthropist ;  his  presence  animated  and  I 

his  counsels  assisted  the  promoters  of  this  yet  Imperfectly  formed  1 

institution,  in  the  success  of  which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  J 

Much,  Gentlemen,  as  we  may  feel  his  loss,  in  the  words  of  i 

Young,— 

^  It  were  prafima 
To  quench  a  glory  lighted  at  the  skies. 
And  cast  in  Bhadovni  his  iUustrioos  dose." 

At  this  Meeting  it  was  publicly  announced  that  Apprentices 
and  Assistants  should  be  examined  as  to  their  proficiency,  and 
certificates  granted  according  to  their  competency.  Professors 
were  appointed  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  on  Medical 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  on  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  nucleus  of  a  Librarv  and  Museum  was 
formed,  £vening  Meetings  were  appointed  for  the  reading  of 

Cpers  and  for  scientific  discussions,  affording  an  opportunity 
r  communication  between  the  Provincial  and  London  Members. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
liaing  and  prosperous  members  of  our  body,  the  cheering  hand 
was  not  forgotten  to  be  extended  to  those  upon  whom  fortune 
liad  not  so  propitiously  smiled.  As  a  commencement,  the  sum 
of  £500.  was  voted  towards  a  Benevolent  Fund,  the  Society 
baving  for  its  object,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  tM 
public  proposer  of  this  resolution, ''  not  only  the  advancement  and 
present  benefit  of  iu  Members,  but  also  the  provision  against  the 
contingencies  incidental  to  humanity— sickness  and  misfortune.'* 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty.  Gentlemen,  although  I  confess  it  is 
one  which  I  approach  with  some  misgivings  of  my  power  to  do 
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foil  iiutiM  to  the  importanoe  of  the  sabject,  to  direct  your  par* 
ticuTar  atteniiOQ  to  the  preteot  conditioa  of  oar  Benevolent 
Fond.  You  will  perceive  from  the  Report  wbieh  our  Secretary 
will  read,  that  the  subscriptioos  and  dooations  received  oa 
accoont  of  this  fund  last  year,  together  with  the  interest  oa 
capital,  amount  to  only  £  1 88.  U.  4d»  Now  the  objects  contem* 
plated  in  the  establishment  of  this  fund  are  good  and  important; 
but  ii  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  maturity  as  to 
admit  of  our  commencing  the  diffusion  of  its  bene6ts.  Tlie 
completion  of  the  object  can  only  be  accomplished  by  uniooi 
diligence,  and  perseverance.  In  commencing  this  fund,  yoa 
have  admitted  and  sanctioned  the  principle^ — will  you  then  stop 
at  the  threshold  ?  I/>ok  around  at  the  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  this  country — the  asylums  for  the  aged  and  die* 
tressed,  both  civil  and  military  I  Pass  the  palace  of  Green  wich^ 
or  the  college  of  Chelsea,  and  reflect  on  the  contentment  and 
happiness  administered  to  thousands  by  the  fostering  care  of  a 
paternal  government.  Among  the  members  of  most  trades  and 
professions  similar  provisions  are  made.  Why,  then,  should 
the  Chemist  and  Druggist  shrink  from  completing  the  establish^ 
ment  of  this  humane  and  charitable  feature  in  our  Society, 
which  is  intended,  not  only  for  the  relief  of  our  distresse'i  and 
unfortunate  brethren,  but  also  for  the  widows  and  orphans? 
I  trust  that  the  Members  will  yet  make  a  strenuous  effort  to 
bring  this  embryo  charity  into  life  and  vigorous  activity,  that 
it  may  stand  a  lasting  monun>ent  of  the  kindly  feelings  which 
actuated  the  founders  of  our  institution,  and  perpetuate  amongst 
US  the  character  which  the  bard  ascribes  to  the  charitable'  man-^ 

'^Forliiflboimtf, 

There  was  no  Winter  in't ;  an  Autonm  'twas, 

That  grew  the  more  ly  reaping.*' 

To  return  to  the  period  of  our  first  Anniversary  :  we  numbered 
at  that  time  amongst  our  Members  and  Associates  individuals 
from  nearly  every  county  in  England,  and  many  in  Wales,  Scot* 
land,  and  Ireland;  it  then  became  necessary  that  we  should 
adopt  some  channel  by  which  we  might  exchange  opinions,  and 
know  what  was  occurring  both  centrally  and  around  us.  How 
was  this  to  be  effected  ?  Through  that  mighty  engine  the  press ; 
drawing  us  together  as  it  were  (for  the  time  of  perusal  at  all 
events)  even  at  our  own  firesides,  where,  although  separated  by 
hundreds  of  miles,  we  might  trace  out  the  matured  ideas  of  our 
fUimdam  boy  companions*  Fortunately  this  means  of  comma- 
liioation  was  at  hand.    Mr.  Jacob  Bell  had  already,  with  much 

SMrit,  ability,  and  zeal,  in  furtherance  of  the  great  object  wc 
1  had  in  view,  edited  a  periodical  called  the  PuARMACBirricaii 
JouRMAL*    The  opportunity  was  embraced  of  jacording  ov 
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Transactions  in  that  work ;  and  from  that  time  has  a  communi- 
cation  between  the  Members  been  kept  up,  and,  I  need  scarceljr 
say,  highly  to  the  gratification  as  well  as  edification  of  all. 
During  the  second  year  of  the  Society's  existence  the  Examina* 
tions  were  carried  into  operation.  Many  young  men  presented 
themselves,  and  passed  the  ordeal  most  creditably ;  to  these  of 
Course  the  well-earned  certificates  were  awarded.  This  year  was 
marked  by  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Asso* 
cSiation,  viz.  the  Incorporation  of  the  Society  by  Royal  Charter. 
I  need  make  no  comment  upon  this  most  gracious  and  judicious 
act  of  Her  Majesty.  There  are  few  societies  composed  of  so 
many  Members  where  matters  have  glided  on  so  smoothly  and 
prosperously  as  has  been  the  case  with  us.  The  several  Com- 
mittees have  been  attentive,  weighing  well  every  matter  that  was 
brought  under  their  notice,  and  the  Members  have  been  indulgent, 
knowing  that  their  trusts  were  in  the  hands  o(  diligent  stewards. 
^  In  the  third  year  the  improvement  of  education  was 
mainly  attended  to,  and  branch  schools  in  Manchester,  Norwich, 
Bath,  and  Bristol  were  established ;  additions  were  made  to  the 
Library  and  Museum;  the  Lectures  were  fairly  attended;  ap- 
paratus was  purchased,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  form  a 
Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  for  practical  purposes. 
Considering  our  state  of  funds,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  voted 
to  carry  into  effect  this  last  proposal ;  but  it  was  no  waste — ^it 
was  perhaps  as  yet  the  best  expenditure  made  I  What  were  the 
returns  to  be  ?  Riches !  aye,  riches  of  the  mind,  as  Lucian  says, 
the  only  true  riches  I  TrKovrof  6  vffs  ^xis  trXovrw  fiopot  taivf 
XkriBris,  From  this  laboratory  we  are  to  iexpect  practical  men — 
men  who  will  become  ornaments  to  the  occupation  they  profess. 
In  furtherance,  also,  of  the  Educational  Scheme,  a  Scientific 
Committee  was  formed,  securing  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  several  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  attainments  in  the 
knowledge  and  investigation  of  the  various  departments  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  properties  of  substances  and  products 
comprised  in  the  Materia  Medica.  From  this  time  the  Society 
has  progressed  favourably;  the  Members  and  Associates  are 
united  in  wishing  prosperity  to  one  common  cause,  and  all 
appears  based  on  a  solid  foundation.  We  can  boast  of  possess- 
ing a  good  Pharmaceutical  Library,  an  excellent  Museum,  many 
of  the  specimens  in  which  afford  examples  of  the  industry  of  our 
Students  ;  and  altogether  the  internal  machinery  works  well. 

You  will  hare  observed,  gentlemen,  that  in  drawing  up  this 
very  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  Institution,  I  have  not 
]^et  alluded  to  the  watchful  interest  the  Council  have  taken  when 
anything  has  occurred  from  without  that  was  likely  to  injnre  or 
affect  the  rights  of  our  Members.     Thus,  when  Sir  James 
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Graham's  Medical  Bill  was  threatened,  they  at  once  took  into 
their  serious  consideration  those,  parts  referring  to  the  Chemist 
and  Drugrgist,  and  although  the  Bill  was  not  carried  through  the 
House,  still  they  were  at  their  post,  and  ready  to  advocate  the 
interests  of  the  body.  Again,  when  several  of  our  Members  were 
triciced  by  common  Excise  informers,  they  felt  it  their  duty,  as 
the  representatives  of  so  important  an  Association,  to  wait 
upon  the  Board  of  Excise,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  at* 
tention  of  that  Board  to  the  necessity  for  an  alteration  in  the 
laws  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  spirit  of  wine  as  a  medicine  by 
Chemists  and  Druggists.  Again,  to  the  prompt  measures  adopted 
by  the  Council  when  the  Spirit  Licence  and  Duties'  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  may  be  attributed  the  escape  of  the  Chemists  of  this 
Country  from  an  annual  tax  of  two  guineas,  and  from  the 
obnoxious  jurisdiction  of  Excise  Officers. 

The  draft  of  a  Bill  has  been  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  for  regulating  the  quali6cation  of  Chemisu  and  Drug- 
gista  throughout  England  and  Wales,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  elevation  of  this  branch  of  study ;  and  measures  are  in  pro* 
gress  for  obtaining  its  introduction  into  Parliament. 
•  When  we  consider  that  from  the  earliest  periods  the  science  of 
Chemistry,  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  qualified  Pharmaceutist,  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  many  distinguished  men  throughout  all  ages,  we  cannot  but 
feel  proud  of  having  chosen,  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood, 
so  interesting,  so  absorbing,  and  so  honourable  a  pursuit.  It  is 
to  the  younger  and  rising  members  of  our  body,  liowever,  that 
we  must  look  for  carrying  out  the  improved  system  that  has  now 
so  happily  commenced  among  us.  The  Chemist  and  Druggist 
must  be  required  to  know  something  more  than  the  price  of  a 
drug.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  its  composition  and  proper- 
ties— with  the  preparation  to  which  it  may  require  to  be  sub- 
jected, and  the  decompositions  which  this  preparation  may  in- 
volve. This  knowledge  is  to  be  bought,  not  with  gold  alone, 
but  at  the  expense  of  much  perseverance,  study,  observation^ 
and  research.  Th^  philosopher's  stone  and  the  transmutation  of 
metals  into  gold  are  yet  to  be  attained — ^not  in  the  literal  sense 
It  is  true,  but  in  education.  Education  is  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Education  is  the  secret  of  transmutation.  The  pupil  or 
apprentice  previously  to  commencing  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
study  of  Chemistry,  should  have  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language— so  many  of  the  terms  he  will  meet  with  are  of 
Roman  origin,  that  this  attainment  is  highly  necessar^r — many 
works  from  which  much  information  is  yet  to  be  obtained  are 
written  in  that  language,  the  Drags,  Chemicals,  and  preparations 
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are  named  in  thb  tODgue,  at  aiao  are  the  directiona  in  iKa  Phaiu 
macopceia,  and  in  pretcriptiona.  Now  I  liold  it  essential  thai  a 
student  should  be  well  schooled  in  Latin  pcevioosl  j  to  his  wriCiag 
a  single  direction  as  to  the  administration  of  any  medidtie*  A 
slight  error  may  endanger  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  shooU 
a  Altai  acddent  occur,  how  bitter  must  be  the  reflectioBS  of  cha 
unfortunate  dispenser  whose  ignorance  has  oceasiopcd  it !  A 
knowledge  of  other  scieaoea  be«des  Chemistry  is  also  necessary 
to  the  Phanaaoeatist ;  thus.  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology, 
alt  have  a  bearing  upon  Pharmacology.  Many  Pharmaceutical 
operations  are  effected  by  merely  mechanical  means,aad  aknov* 
ledge  of  some  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  will,  therefore,  form 
a  branch  of  the  education  of  the  accomplished  Pharmaceutist. 
Even  mathematics  will  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
student,  for  this  alone  will  enable  him  to  undemtand  the  prtnd* 
pies  of  Crystallography. 

On  the  continent,  where  every  Pharmaceutist  is  required  by 
law  to  pass  through  a  course  of  education  such  as  I  hare  alluded 
to,  the  Members  of  this  profession  hold  the  rank  to  which  they 
are  entitled  as  practical  Chetnisti  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terau 
They  include  among  their  numbers  men  eminent  even  as  philo- 
S0|)her8 — men  who  have  contributed,  not  only  to  the  advancement 
of  that  particular  department  of  Chemistry  which  they  follow  as 
a  means  of  support,  but  also  to  the  improvement  of  many  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  And  why  should  the  Pharmaceutists  of 
this  country  be  less  proficient  and  useful  than  those  of  the 
continent  ? 

The  Chemist,  if  he  exercise  his  avocations  as  he  should,  is 
destined  to  be  a  most  useful  member  of  society.  He  is  enabled 
by  analysis  to  point  out  all  that  may  be  beneficial  or  huKful  to 
the  life  of  man.  A  family  in  the  plenitude  of  health  and 
vigour  withdraw  from  a  country  residence  and  take  up  their 
abode  or  habitation  in  a  town,  aye,  even  in  London  itself.  A 
large  house  in  a  good  street  may  be  occupied — prosperity  attend 
them  in  all  their  worldly  affairs — they  may  have  every  comfort, 
but  still  are  affected  by  lowness  of  spirits,  loss  of  appetite, 
headache,  affections  of  the  bowels,  fever,  and  one  after  the  other 
they  sink  into  the  grave,  without  an  apparent  cause.  The  skill 
of  the  medical  man  has  been  baffled — the  cause  has  been,  over- 
looked— the  Chemist  arrives,  and  by  analysis  discovers  that  the 
enemy  of  life  has  been  subtile  and  unseen.  Bad  water  and 
vitiated  air  have  constituted  the  foes  against  which  the  unaided 
skill  of  the  Physician  has  been  unable  to  contend. 

The  mortality  from  fever  alone  in  this  country  is  quite  dread* 
ful  to  contemplate— cholera,  black  death,  the  sweating  sicknesi^ 
the  plague,  and  typhus,  are  all  more  or  less  aggravate  forms  of 
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feter,  azitbg^  for  the  most  part  from  prerentable  cantef •  It 
•Iniost  surpasses  belief,  that  m  this  country  alone  no  less  than 
one  million  people  are  annaally  attacked  with  ferer,  and  that  one 
ia  every  ten  thus  infected  dies.  Whererer  the  greatest  nuihber  of 
persons  congregate,  whererer  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of 
filth  collected,  where  you  find  a  want  of  ventilation  and  clean* 
liness,  there  you  are  sure  to  find  the  greatest  mortality  occurring. 
The  most  unhealthy  city  in  this  country  is  Lirerpool,  and  the 
following  is  the  average  number  of  years  attained  by  the  various 
classes  of  society  there: 

Gentry    , 43  years 

Tradesmen ....  19    ** 

Operatives  .  • . .  16  " 
These  extraordinary  facts  have  been  proved  by  Duncan's  ad- 
mirable Reports  to  arise  from  the  overcrowded  state  of  the 
working  population,  bad  ventilation,  defective  sewerage,  and  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water.  Out  of  1000  children  bom  in 
Liverpool,  528  die  before  attaining  five  years  of  age;  in  London 
the  number  is  408.  The  world  appears  to  be  awakening  from 
an  apathy  which  has  long  prevailed.  Authorities,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  have  seen  these  sources  of  pestilence  removed,  have 
at  length  ascertained,  through  the  labours  of  the  Chemist, 
that  in  that  accumulated  filth  lie  hidden  treasures  of  great  value. 
Ships  have  been  fitted  out  to  import  from  Ichaboe  and  other 
islands  the  excreta  of  birds  to  be  used  in  this  country  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  whilst  actually  the  Chemist  demonstrates  that 
the  very  same  materials  are  being  conveyed  into  rivers,  there 
either  to  accumulate  upon  the  banks,  carrying  pestilence  where- 
ever  they  settle,  or  else  being  returned,  as  they  are  in  London,  by 
the  water  companies  in  solution,  to  repass  through  our  bodies,  or 
cleanse  the  surface  of  our  skins.  Our  friends  in  Edinburgh  have 
been  for  some  time  aware  of  the  true  value  of  this  man -destroying 
refuse,  and  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  beautiful  city, 
which  formerly  yielded  but  £3,  £5,  or  £10  per  acre,  now  by  its 
application  produce  crops  to  the  value  of  £20,  £30,  dC40,  and 
even  £50  per  acre.  What  is  this  owing  to  ?  Wh^  to  the  labours 
of  the  Chemist — he  is  the  friend  then  to  the  Agriculturist,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  the  preserver  of  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large ! 

I  have  been  induced  to  offer  these  observations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  movements  lately  made  to  improve  the  sanitary 
.  condition  of  this  great  country.  True  it  is  that  some  private 
interests  must  sufier  for  the  general  good ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  wise  legislature  may  be  enabled  favourably  to  meet  all 
obstacles  to  the  atuinment  of  so  laudable,  so  important,  and  so 
beneficial  a  measure. 
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Were  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  of  this  country  wetl  educated 
and  fully  qualified,  who  can  calculate  the  extent  of  the  advao- 
tages  that  would  result  from  the  labours  of  a  body  of  practical 
men,  capable  of  detecting  the  evils  and  suggesting  the  remedies 
to  which  I  have  alluded  ?  Nor  would  these  advantages  be  con* 
fined  to  sanitary  measures. 

The  attention  of  Chemists  has  recently  been  directed  to  the 
composition  of  explosive  materials.  The  invention  of  gunpowder 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  lessened  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  discovery  of  some  still  more  powerfully  explosive  com- 
pound, applicable  to  the  same,  purpose,  may  be  expected  to 
produce  a  still  further  amelioration  in  this  respect.  When  the 
explosive  cotton  was  first  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public, 
it  was. thought  that  it  would  far  exceed  gunpowder  in  power  and 
destructiveness  as  an  engine  of  war.  Further  experience,  how* 
ever,  has  proved,  that  although,  perhaps  surpassing  all  other 
substances  in  its. applicability  for  the  blasting  of  rocks,  &c.,  yet 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  prove .  available  in  warfare,  on  account  of 
.  pome  defects  that  have  not  yet  been  remedied.  Here  then,  is  a 
field  for  speculation  and  research. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  subject  of  war,  involving  as 
it  does  the  destruction  and  misery  of  so  many  human  beings,  to 
the  more  pleasing  researches  of  the  Chemist,  in  the  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  For  some  years  in 
America,  Dentists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  recourse  to 
the  administration  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  previous  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  thie  decayed  or  offending  tooth.  Witliin  the  last  few 
jnontbs,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Surgeons  generally,  in 
this  and  other  countries,  when  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
remove  any  morbid  growth,  or  sever  a  limb  from  the  trunk.  If 
properly  and  carefully  applied,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this 
discovery,  of  deadening  for  a  time  the  sensibility  of  the  human 
frame,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
has  of  late  years  occurred  to  mankind.  What  can  be  more 
horrible  than  the  contemplation  of  inflicting  with  the  knife's 
^een  edge,  some  dreadful  mutilation  of  a  poor  helpless  child, 
already  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  weakness  by  the  continued 
Buffering  that  it  has  undergone  in  striving  against  the  disease! 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  mothers  so  often  delay  the  performance 
of  the  required  operation,  catching,  perhaps,  at  some  faint  gleam 
of  hope,  that  nature  may  yet  attain  the  mastery  over  the  Surgeon^ 
How  many  a  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  this  unfortunate  though 
pardonable  error  of  procrastination  !  The  certainty  of  freedom 
from  pain  by  the  inhalation  of  this  potent  vapour,  at  once  dispels 
all  fears  and  anxieties  on  account  of  the  infliction  of  torture  that 
may  have  ariseui  and  the  needful  operation  is  effected  during  a 
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dream  that  hai  transported  the  child  into  some  visionary  garden 
of  Paradise,  or  has  led  it  to  suppose  it9e1f  nestled  in  the  fostering 
bosom  of  its  tender  mother.  It  is  to  the  Chemists  in  this  country 
that  the  public  are  indebted  for  those  inventions  of  apparatus 
which  shall  most  readily  efifect  this  much  desired  end — a  worthy 
emulation  has  been  excited,  and  their  mechanical  ingenuity  and 
scientific  knowledge  have  been  turned  with  advantage  to  this  great 
work  of  humanity.  As  much  of  the  success  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  system  depends  also  upon  the  purity  of  the  ether, 
the  preparation  of  this  volatile  fluid  has  received  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  in  consequence. 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  think  me  prolix,  if  I  occupy  a 
few  minutes  more  of  your  time  in  drawing  the  attention, 
especially  of  the  younger  portion  of  my  audience,  to  whom 
these  remarks  are  chiefly  addressed,  to  a  few  more  of  the 
advantages  that  the  working  and  practical  Chemist  confers. 
The  composition  of  the  diet  of  man  has  lately  formed  an 
interesting  object  of  investigation,  and  foods,  which  in  former 
years  have  been  thought  to  possess  much  nourishment,  are  now 
found  to  yield  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
capable  of  forming  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Taking  vegetable 
substances  as  an  example,  and  considering  as  correct  that  theory 
so  generalljr  entertained  at  the  present  day,  that  animal  tem- 
perature is  m  a  great  measure  maintained  by  the  carbonaceous 
matter  taken  into  the  system,  and  that  the  structures  of  the  body 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  active  duties  are  dependent 
for  their  formation  upon  the  asotized  principles,  we  shall  see 
at  once  how  useful  a  part  the  Chemist  has  played  in  bringing  to 
light  this  most  important  and  interesting  knowledge ;  and  the 
Chemist,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  elucidation  of 
these  views,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  a  Pharmaceutist. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  articles  of  vegetable  diet  consists 
essentially  of  water,  starch,  and  fibrine ;  the  starch  being  the 
heat- prod ucinor,  and  the  fibrine  the  azotixed  or  nutritious  part. 
As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  those  substances  which  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  fibrine  will  be  the  most  nutritious.  Now,  if 
we  examine  the  potato  with  reference  to  this  means  of  estimation, 
it  will  be  found  that  one  hundred  parts  of  potatoes  contain 

Water  72  parts. 

Starch  26    " 

Fibrine ; 2    " 

Two  pounds  only  of  nutritious  matter  in  one  hundred  pounds 
of  potatoes !  If  used  as  the  only  article  of  food,  it  must  be  ad< 
mitted  that  the  potato  is  very  deficient  in  the  means'of  nourish* 
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menty  while  there  is  excess  of  stareh,  a  great  portion  of  which 
{Misses  through  the  alimentary  canal  nnaitered.  It  is  a  well- 
authenticated  fact  tbatf  upon  the  ayen^,  every  Irish  peasant  eels 
fourteen  pouods  of  potatoes  daily,  and  this  he  is  obUged  to  do 
in  order  to  get  sufficient  nutriment  for  his  support.  When  an 
Irish  labourer  comes  into  this  country,  he»  in  a  great  measursy 
loses  his  character  for  lasiness,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  debility, 
brought  on  by  the  nature  of  his  former  food.  In  this  country 
his  wages  are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchase  meat  and  bread* 
His  vigour  increases*  and  he  performs  the  most  arduous  of  all 
tasks  as  a  hod  labourer  or  porter. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Irish  peasant  will  ere  long  cease  to 
depend  solely  on  the  potato  for  his  sustenance,  but  will  be 
induced  to  cultivate  other  more  nutritious  vegetables.  Wheat 
contains  23  per  cent,  of  azotized  matter;  barley,  14  ;  oats,  11.-; 
maiae,  7;  rice,  3;  peas,  29;  beans,  31;  lentils,  33.  Hers, 
however,  a  question  arises,  as  to  how  far  the  three  last-named 
vegetables,  which  appear  to  be  so  rich  in  nutriment,  might  be 
substituted  for  the  innutritions  potato.  According  to  some 
authorities  these  substances  do  not  constitute  good  articles  of 
diet,  in  consequence,  probably,  either  of  the  asotized  matter 
being  in  excess,  or  of  its  being  defective  in  some  of  its  proper- 
ties.  There  is  ample  scope  for  the  tevestigalions  of  the  Chemist 
in  reference  to  this  important  question. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  yon  a 
brief  i^etch  of  the  history  of  our  Society  and  its  great  use  to 
the  rising  generation.  Long*fflay  it  prosper  and  flouridi !  I 
have  also  done  my  best  to  show  what  inward  and  mental  com- 
forts may  attend  the  right-minded  and  well-educated  Chemist, 
and  how  important  and  useful  a  member  of  Society  he  is  and 
must  always  remain.    Let  us  then 

^  Bange  the  plenteouB  inteHectoal  field. 
And  gather  eveiy  thought  of  soveieign  powex^ 
To  chase  the  minral  mJadifls  of  man  j 
Thoughts  which  may  hear  tranaplanting  to  the  sUe^ 
Though  natiyes  of  this  coane  pentniona  nil. 
Nor  wholly  wither  there,  where  aeraphfl  shig : 
Befined,  exalted,  not  amiuUed  in  hetmL" 


The  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  read 

THE  REPORT. 

The  Council  have  now  to  present  the  Sixth  Annual  Report, 
which  they  trust  will  prove  that  the  leading  objects  of  the  Society 
have  received  due  attention  fix>m  those  to  whom  the  management 
has  been  confided. 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Bbcbzfts  jlsd  Ezpbmdxiqxb  wmam  Jan.  1st  to  Dae.  Slit,  1846. 

Dr.  Or. 
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We,  tlie  undenignBd  Avditors,  fasve  «zuidiied  the  Aoeonnts  of  the 
pHAjucACBoncAi.  SocuTT,  aod  find  them  oonaefe,  agreeaUy  with  the 
fi)regoiiig  Statemeat ;  and  that  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  Slat  December^ 
164S, 

jff       s.    A, 

On  Account  of  the  Oeneral  Tond  .3^  per  Cent.  Bednced  3000    0    0 

Benevolent  Fund S  per  Cent.  Consols...  2261  17     1 

Druggwts' Old  Fond,  New  Si  per  Cents....  1000  16    7 
life  Members*  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols      672  10  11 

John  Wtman. 
WnxiAH  Hooper. 

WlLUAH  AbPOLD  BaISB. 

Qboiob  &  PsDum. 
WiLUAX  Ojuudob. 


TKB  BENETOLSHT  VUIID. 

The  Memben  will  obtonre  in  the  financial  statement,  ihat  <he 
EobBcriptions  and  donations  reedved  on  account  of  ibis  fiind,  toge- 
ther with  ihe  interest  on  capital,  amount  to  £188  Is.  \d.  The 
reduction  in  the  terms  of  subscriptiony  so  stron^^lj  advocated  by 
some  of  our  BiemberSy  of  necessity  precludes  we  possibility  of 
Appropriating  any  portion  of  the  current  income  of  the  Society 
to  the  BeneToIent  Fund.    The  Council  trust  that  the  advocates  of 
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the  reduced  subscription,  as  well  as  the  Members  generally,  ynH 
exert  themselves  on  behalf  of  this  fund. 

THE  ENTRANCE  FSB. 

During  the  past  year  several  appeals  were  made  to  the  Council 
by  Members  in  the  country  for  the  removal  of  the  Entrance  Fee 
claimed  from  those  Chemists  who,  by  virtue  of  an  exception  in 
favour  of  those  who  were  in  business  before  February  IB,  1843, 
are  admissible  as  Members  without  examination,  but  who  according 
to  the  bye-laws  pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of  two  guineas.  It  was 
urged  tnat  this  fee  operated  prejudicially  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  by  preventing  a  large  number  from  joining  it.  ThQ 
Council  in  consideration  of  this  appeal,  issued  a  circular,  requesting 
the  local  Secretaries  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Members  generally 
on  the  subject.  From  the  answers  received  it  appeared  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Members  were  opposed  to  any  further 
change  in  the  terms  of  admission,  some  parties  expressing  dissatis- 
faction at  the  reduction  which  had  already  taken  place. 

THE  SPIRIT  LICENCE  AND  DUTIES  BILL. 

Among  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year, 
the  Council  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
satbfactory  result  of  their  appeal  against  the  Spirit  Licence  and 
Duties  Bill,  in  September  last ;  for  although  most  anxious  to  aid 
the  Grovernment  in  the  suppression  of  frauds  on  the  revenue,  so 
injurious  to  the  honest  trader,  they  must  nevertheless  congratulate 
the  Members  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  objectionable  portion  of 
the  proposed  Bill,  which  had  unobserved  passed  a  second  reading, 
and  would,  had  it  become  law,  have  proved  a  serious  incon- 
venience and  expense  to  Chemists. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  OF  FHARMACT. 

If  any  proof  be  required  of  the  importance  and  even  the  ne- 
cessity of  practical  Pharmaceutical  studies,  it  is  furnished,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  by  the  result  of  the  past  year; 
a  manifest  improvement  having  taken  place  in  the  proficiency  of 
tile  Candidates  for  examination.  This  more  especially  applies  to 
those  who  have  devoted  a  session  to  practical  study  and  attend- 
ance in  the  lecture  room.  Some  very  satisfactory  examples  have 
occurred  of  proficiency  resulting  ftom  private  reading  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  examination ;  but  the  Examiners  feel .  it  to  be  their 
duty  most  strongly  to  recommend  to  all  young  Chemists  a  period 
of  study  unfettered  by  business  occupations,  in  support  of  which 
they  need  only  appeal  to  the  evidence  afibrded  by  the  succ^s  of  the 
Practical  School  of  Pharmacy  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  thus  raising  the  qualificaUons  of  the  Students. 
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The  number  of  Students  in  the  Laboratory  during  the  presont 
session  has  been  twenty-six.  Within  two  years  upwards  of  fifty 
have  entered  to  the  Practical  Class  in  the  Laboratory,  exclusive  of 
those  who  have  merely  attended  the  Lectures. 

THE  FHABMAGEUTICAIi  BILL. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  the  Council  have  to 
bring  before  this  meeting,  is  the  proposed  Bill  for  regulating  the 
qualification  of  Chemists  and  Druggets. 

At  our  last  Anniversary,  the  draft  of  a  Bill  was  presented  to 
YOU  and  your  opinion  taken  respecting  it :  the  result  of  which, 
joined  with  the  observations  made  at  repeated  interviews  with 
learned  bodies  interested  ia  the  question,  having  led  to  some  con- 
siderable modification,  it  is  now  submitted  to  you  in  its  new  form. 

The  Council,  however,  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Bill, 
even  in  its  present  state,  may  probably  undergo  some  modification ; 
but  they  trust  that  its  general  principles  will  be  found  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  that  the  dlfiiculties  forn^erly  considered  insurmount- 
able may  be  overcome  in  the  manner  suggested  by  some  of  our 
Members  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  The  Council  have  plea- 
sure in  stating  that  the  leading  Members  of  the  Medical  profession 
and  the  public  generally,  are  now  fully  impressed  with  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  legislative  enactment  for  regulating  Pharmacy. 
It  is  probable  that  in  this  age  of  free  trade,  no  powers  of  an  un- 
neeessarily  restrictive  character  would  be  granted  by  Parliament, 
but  the  Council  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  urge  upon  the  legisla- 
ture the  necessity  of  providing  the  public  with  qualiBed  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists,  and  prohibiting  the  assumption  of  any  title 
implying  qualification  by  persons  who  have  no  legal  right  to  as- 
sume it ;  by  which  means  the  public  and  the  profession  will  be- 
come themselves  responsible  for  any  result  which  may  arise  from 
the  employment  of  incompetent  persons. 


Mr.  Fhilpot  moved  the  first  Resolution,  "  That  the  Report  now 
read  be  adopted,  and  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society." 

Mr.  HuHPAGB  briefiy  seconded  the  motion,  observing,  that  after 
the  excellent  Address  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  President,  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  add  more  than  the  expression  of  his  ac- 
cordance witli  what  had  been  said,  and  his  sincere  attachment  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Toss  WILL  said  he  was  anxious  before  this  motion  was  put  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  subjects  adverted  to  in 
the  Report,  namely  the  Benevolent  Fund.  He  had  been  much  grati- 
fied to  near  the  observations  which  had  been  made  on  this  subject  by  the 
President,  and  was  very  anxious  that  some  means  might  be  suggested 
for  promoting  the  increase  of  this  fund.    On  the  first  establishment 
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of  the  Soeiety  it  had  been  the  praetiee  to  malce  a  yearly  graat  of  £500 
to  it  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Institutioo ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  since  the  reduction  in  the  subscription  it  had  been  found  impo»* 
sible  to  continue  this  practice.  Some  of  the  Members,  it  was  trufi^ 
continued  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  present 
subscription  expressly  to  the  Benevolent  Fund ;  but  the  amount  re* 
ceived  in  this  way,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  sum  ah-eady  set 
apart,  was  but  small.  He  trusted  that  something  mi^ht  be  done  ere 
lonff  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  furtherance  of  this  unportant  ol^ect 
of  tne  Institution. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hbrrino  was  so  fullv  convinced  of  the  advantages^ 
resulting  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  Society  in  promoting  education, 
and  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  Chemists  and  DruggialBy 
that  he  was  anxious  to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertaking  in  every 
way  in  his  power.  With  reference  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  he  had  on. 
a  former  occasion  suggested,  and  he  now  again  repeated  the  sug^tioi^ 
that  they  should  have  a  Dinner,  with  the  view  of  raising  special  sab« 
scriptions  for  the  fund.  This  was  the  plan  they  adopted  on  similar 
occasions  in  the  city,  and  they  generally  found  it  the  most  successful 
means  of  opening  tne  breeches  pocket. 

Mr.  Babtlett  advocated  the  adoption  of  some  means  for  bri^;iBig 
the  Benevolent  Fund  into  speedy  operation. 

Mr.  VVaugh  expressed  his  approbation  of  all  that  was  stated  in  the 
Report,  but  wished  at  the  same  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Coun* 
cil  to  what  he  considered  to  be  an  omission  in  it.  He  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  what  was  called  the  "  Early  .'closing  Movement,**  which  was 
known  to  occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  the 
Associates  and  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Soeiety.  He  thought  tlie 
Council  would  have  done  wdl  to  have  made  some  allusion  to  this  sub* 
ject  in  the  Hei^ri ;  at  the  same  time  he  wished  it  to  be  undo^ood. 
that  he  was  himsdf  in  no  way  identified  with  this  movement,  as  he 
had  taken  no  part  in  it. 

Mr.  FoRDRED  entirely  agreed  with  what  had  just  fallen  from  Mr. 
Waughy  whose  allusion  to  the  subject  had  afforded  him  much  satia* 
faction.  He  (Mr.  Fordred)had  for  some  time  past  interested  himadf 
in  promoting  the  early  closing  movement,  and  he  had  hoped  to  have 
found  the  subject  alluded  to  in  the  Heport.  He  might  ooserve,  that 
he  had  attended  a  meeting  recently  held  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  this 
subject,  when  some  reflections  were  cast  on  the  Pharuaceutical 
Society  ;  but  he  entirely  dissented  from  much  that  was  said  on  that 
occasion,  and  was  anxious  not  to  be  thought  to  have  concurred  in  the 
censures  cast  on  the  Society.  There  was  one  point,  however,  with 
reference  to  which  he  was  desirous  to  receive  some  explanation,  and 
that  was  why  the  use  of  the  Society's  rooms  had  been  refused  for 
holding  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  early  closing  ? 

Mr.  Morson  said,  that  although  the  subject  which  had  just  been 
brought  under  their  notice  was  not  one  in  which  he  had  taken  any 
mrt,  he  would  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  two  last  speakers 
With  reference  to  tne  refusal  of  the  use  of  the  rooms  for  the  meetii^ 
alluded  to,  he  might  state  tliat  as  the  aj^icaiion  was  not  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  but  of  the  trade  at  large,  and 
principally  of  Assistants  and  Api^rentices,  the  Council  considered  that 
it  was  not  in  their  power,  under  such  circumstances,  to  grant  the 
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seqnest*  The  Council  had  acted  on  a  similar  principle  in  other  cases  ; 
thus,  for  instance,  their  President  had  with  great  kindness  wished  to 
enteruin  the  Council  and  a  large  number  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  at  a  Conversasionet  which  he  propose  giving  at  his  expense 
in  the  House  of  the  Society  (his  own  house  being  too  small);  but  the 
Council  felt  themselyes  under  the  necessity  of  refusing  the  use  of  the 
rooms  for  such  a  purpose^  as  it  could  onlv  be  considered  a  priyate 
party,  not  comprising  all  the  Members  of  the  Society.  In  the  case 
under  consideration  the  applicants  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
granting  of  their  request  would  hare  established  a  very  dangerous 
precedent,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  they  must  hare  anti« 
dpated  the  answer  they  receiyed.  With  regard  to  the  objects  those 
gentlemen  had  in  view,  there  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  or  even  of  the  Society,  who  would  not  rejoice  to  be  enabled 
to  dose  his  ahap  at  an  early  hour ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  to  the  master  as 
mat  a  boon  as  it^wonld  be  to  the  assistant.  But  with  the  Chemist  and 
I>mggist  the  case  was  very  difftsrent  from  that  which  applied  in  many 
other  instances;  medicines  must  be  had  at  all  hours  wnen  requira^ 
and  the  Druggist  must  submit  to  some  of  the  inconveniences  which 
attach  to  every  department  of  the  profession  of  medicine — ^inconveni* 
ences  which  press  less  heavily  on  him  than  on  the  Medical  Practitioner* 
There  were  no  doubt  some  localities  and  some  descriptions  of  business 
in  which  early  hours  might  be  adopted ;  but  there  were  others  where* 
in  the  present  state  of  sodety,  it  was  impossible.  No  uniform  rule 
could  be  applied ;  but  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  all  that  was 
practicable  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Members  indtvidumily  to  aflbrd 
reasonable  time  for  recreation  and  for  study  to  the  young  men  in  their 
employment ;  in  some  cases  this  might  be  more  conyeniently  arranged 
in  the  morning  than  the  evening,  but  this  must  of  course  be  regulated 
by  circumstances.  Much  di^rence  of  opinion  existed  amon^  the 
Members  of  the  Sodety,  as  to  the  possibility  or  the  means  of  effecting  a 
change  benefidally,  and  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  a 
question  in  reference  to  which  they  ou^ht  collectivdy  to  take  any  active 
steps,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  individual  exertions  of  the  raem« 
bers  acting  upon  their  own  judgment  in  their  several  localities.  Nothing 
could  be  more  contrary  to  truth  than  the  statement  that  had  been  made 
by  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement — that  the  Council  were  not 
anxious  for  the  educational  improvement  of  the  Associates  of  the 
Sodety,  as  they  refused  to  exert  themselves  to  get  a  time  set  apart 
from  business  for  study.  He,  for  one,  did  not  consider  that  after 
active  exertion  in  busmess  through  the  day,  the  period  after  nine 
c^dock  at  night  was  that  at  which  a  young  man  was  best  fitted  for 
serious  study ;  he  thought  the  morning  a  much  better  time.  But  he 
was  convinced  that  young  men  could  not  acquire  a  good  Pharmaceu* 
deal  education  without  devoting  at  least  one  year  to  practical  manipu- 
lations and  lecture  attendance,  unfettered  by  business  restrictions,  and 
such  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  every  appren* 
ticeship.  This  practice  was  uniformly  adopted  on  the  continent,  and 
■lUst  sooner  or  later  be  introduced  here.  The  Council  were  doing  all 
they  could  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  Assoeiates  and  of 
Ae  trade  at  large,  and  he  trusted  that  the  young  men  would  not 
suffer  themsdves  to  be  mided,  but  look  to  the  character  of  their 
advisers,  otherwise  they  might  discover  their  mistake  when  too  late^ 
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Mr.  TosswiLL  could  assure  the  gehtlemah  who  had  introduced  this 
subject,  that  the  Council  were  not  averse  to  the  closing  of  shops  at  aa 
early  an  hour  as  was  found  practicable,  but  they  disapproved  of  the 
means  adopted  by  some  parties  for  promoting  this  object ;  and  as  much 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  these  means,  he  thought  it  had 
been  wise  to  omit  such  an  element  of  discord  from  their  Report. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bell  stated  that  he  was  desirous,  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  promote  the  closing  of  shops  at  as  early  an  nour  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit ;  but  had  always  opposed  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  the  Society,  because  he  had  observed  that  it  invariably 
occasioned  unpleasant  feelings,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  harmony 
which  was  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  Members.  It  had  always 
been  his  object  and  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  conciliate  individuaia 
and  to  avoid  any  subject  likely  to  engender  discordant  sentiments. 
To  the  perseverance  in  this  policy  might  be  attributed  the  unanimity 
and  cordiality  which  had  of  late  years  prevailed  among  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  and  which  he  hoped  would  continue  to  increase.  He  had 
ascertained  by  writing  to  the  local  secretaries  in  upwards  of  eighty 
provincial  towns,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society  a 
considerable  reform  had  taken  place  in  the  hours  of  business  in 
consequence  of  (he  increased  sociability  among  the  Members,  and  he 
felt  persuaded  that  (he  object  in  view  was  much  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished by  pursuing  the  course  hitherto  adopted  by  tne  Society, 
than  by  discussing  officially  a  subject  in  which  the  Council  had  no 
power  to  interfere,  and  which  had  always  been  found  to  awaken  dis- 
cordant feelings  when  agitated  in  this  manner.  There  was  another 
reason  why  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Member  of  the  Council,  could 
with  propriety  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  under  consideration^ 
namely,  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  endeavouring 
to  effect  their  object  by  a  system  of  low  abuse.  Such  conduct  was  not 
likely  to  lead  to  a  favourable  result,and  so  long  as  the  Associates  were 
under  such  guidance  they  could  not  expect  to  be  joined  by  those 
who  are  sincerely  desirous,  and  probably  better  able  to  promote  their 
welfare. 

Mr.  Hum  PAGE  was  glad  this  subject  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Meeting:  it  was  one  in  which  he  felt  some  interest, 
although  he  confessed  he  did  not  see  any  practicable  means  by  which 
tlie  objects  contemplated  could  be  carried  out.  But  as  much  excite- 
ment had  been  created  with  reference  to  it  among  a  large  number  of 
the  Associates  of  the  Society,  who  fancied  that  a  remedy  might  be 
found  for  the  evils  complained  of,  he  thought  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  the  Members,  in  the  spirit  which  had  been  manifested  on 
the  present  occasion,  would  serve  as  oil  to  the  troubled  waters.  He  had 
attended  the  meeting  at  Freemasons*  Hall,  when  much  acrimonious 
feeling  was  manifesteil,  which  he  deeply  regretted :  he  had  defended 
the  Society  against  the  unjust  attacks  that  were  then  made  upon  it, 
and  was  happy  to  say,  that  the  defence  made  by  himself  and  others 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  W AUG II  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  the 
discussion  of  this  subject— the  purpose  he  had  contemplated  was 
fully  realized.  As  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  refusal  of  the  use  of 
the  Society's  rooms,  by  the  Council,  for  a  meeting  on  this  subject,  he 
^ight  state  that  when  he  first  heard  of  that  decision  he  fully  agreed 
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'with  the  Council,  and  he  still  thought- they  had  acted  judiciously  in 
adopting  that  course. 

Mr.  FoRDRBD  said  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  explanations  and 
statements  that  had  heen  given^  and  thought  that  good  would  result 
from  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Herring  was  persuaded  that  to  realize  the  expectations  of  soroe 
of  those  who  took  part  in  this  movement  was  impossible.  When 
movements  of  this  kind  were  commenced  it  was  difficult  to  say  where 
they  would  stop.  Thus^  since  the  Assistants  in  the  retail  houses  had 
been  trying  to  promote  early  closing,  a  similar  attempt  had  been  made 
among  the  wholesale  houses,  who  already  closed  at  eight  o'clock,  an  hour 
that  tiie  retail  Chemist  would  call  early. 

Mr.  Philpot  in(]uired  whether  the  advocates  of  the  early  closing 
movement  had  considered  what  would  be  their  position^  if  tney  were 
to  close  their  shops  at  an  early  hour,  while  the  General  Practitioners 
keep  their  shops  open  until  midnight,  lie  feared  that  the  object  could 
scarcely  be  attained  without  serious  inconvenience,  however  desirable 
it  might  be  on  general  grounds. 

Mr.  Savory  had  been  anticipated  in  some  of  the  remarks  he  had 
purposed  making  on  this  subject.  He  could  confidently  state  that  he 
did  all  that  the  nature  of  his  business  permitted  to  afford  time  for  re* 
creation  and  study  to  his  young  men  ;  every  facility  was  afforded  them 
for  attending  lectures,  and  no  less  than  five  from  his  house  were  at 
that  time  attending  the  lectures  at  that  Institution.  He  was  happy  to 
do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  in  this  way,  so  long  as  it  was  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  employers,  but  he  would  resist  any 
attempt  at  intimidation  or  coercion. 

The  iiesolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

^  Ma.  Jacob  Bell,  in  moving  the  next  Resolution,  observed,  that 
since  the  publication  of  the  draft  of  a  Bill,  he  had  received  many 
communications  from  Members  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  useful  suggestions  had  been  made,  the  most  important  of 
which  he  would  briefly  state.  It  was  suggested  that  some  proof 
of  apprenticeship,  or  equivalent  education,  should  be  required  from 
all  persons  claiming  to  be  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  CheniistSj 
in  order  to  prevent  imposition.  Some  correspondents  desired  more 
stringent  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  medicines  by  grocers,  oilmen* 
&C.  This  subject  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  by  the  Council, 
and  it  had  been  thought  prudent  not  to  endanger  the  success  of 
the  Bill,  by  claiming  more  than  was  likely  to  be  conceded  in  this 
age  of  free  trade.  Some  regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  poisons 
had  been  recommended,  provided  they  could  be  introduced  without 
occasioning  any  serious  obstruction  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  dis- 
pensing business.  The  penalty  clauses  had  been  considered  rather  too 
severe,  and  objections  had  been  raised  against  the  summary  conviction 
of  offenders  before  magistrates.  It  was  suggested  that  a  power  of 
appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal  should  be  permitted,  and  that  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  prevent  undue  severity.  A  cjmplaint  had 
been  made  by  some  Members  in  Edinburgh  that  the  proposed  Bill 
was  not  applicable  to  Scotland.  This  was  an  omission  which  could 
very  easily  be  rectified  if  a  general  desire  to  this  effect  should  be  ex- 
pressed.   Many  Associates  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Bill  contained 
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BO  daose  specially  exempting  -them  ftom  examination.  This  oljee- 
tion  could  be  met  by  a  very  simple  alteration  in  the  words  of  one  off 
&e  clauses.  A  great  number  of  letters  had  been  reoeiTed  advocating 
the  exemption  oi  Chemists  from  serving  on  juries,  &c,  and  icpeacaU 
ing  the  danger  to  which  the  public  are  exposed  for  want  of  this  rego* 
lation.  It  had  always  been  the  intenti<m  of  the  Council  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  introduction  of  such  a  danse  as  soon  as  an  opportonitj 
pcesented  itself  of  producing  the  evidence  of  its  necessity.  The 
only  objection  whidb  had  been  raised  against  the  Bill  by  the  Mob^ 
hers  of  the  College  of  Physicians*  had  reference  to  the  constitutioii 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  as  some  Maohen  of  the  Collie  eon- 
sidered  that  their  body  ought  to  have,  psrtially  or  oitirely,  the  con* 
trol  of  this  office.  This  opinion,  however,  did  not  sppear  to  be 
general,  several  Physicians  having  approved  of  the  Bill  provided  the 
examinations  were  conducted  by  Chemists,  and  objecting  altogether 
to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  College.  The  Counol  had 
always  been  desirous  to  act  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect 
towards  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  on  this  account  had  conferred 
with  the  President  and  Censors  on  the  subject ;  but  the  result  oC 
lepeated  consultions  had  been  the  conviction  that  the  proposed  ami^ 
gamation  was  imprscticable,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  ta 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body.  There  ww 
reason  to  believe  the  College  would  not  offer  any  opposition  when  an 
opportunity  should  occur  of  fairly  discussing  the  sulgect.  Seveial 
of  the  leading  Members  of  the  body  of  General  Practitioners  had  ate 
approved  of  the  Billi  and  had  only  desired  the  insertion  of  one  addi* 
tional  clause,  clearly  defining  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  to  be  a  ven* 
der  and  dispenser  of  medicines  who  does  not  visit  patients.  To  this 
there  could  be  no  objection,  it  being  of  great  importance  to  maintain  a 
pnmer  distinction  between  the  Medical  Practitioner  and  the  Chemist 
and  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  encroachment  on  either  side,  alike 
injurious  to  both  parties.  In  mentioning  to  the  Meeting  the  above 
suggestions,  which  were  all  worthy  of  consideration,  Mr.  Bell  had 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  he  liad  not  heard  a  single  objectioa 
raised  against  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  at  all  difficult  to  introduce  such  modifications  as  would  ra-> 
move  the  defects  which  had  been  pointed  out  in  some  of  its  dauses. 
He  held  in  his  hand  thirty-six  petitions  from  Medical  Practitioners  in 
favour  of  a  Bill  for  regulating  tne  qualification  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists. Some  of  these  petitions  were  signed  by  the  learling  Membeni 
of  the  profession  in  London,  others  were  from  provincial  towns,  and 
were  numerously  signed  by  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  General  Praeti« 
tinners.  A  large  number  of  petitions  from  Chemists  and  from  the 
public,  as  well  as  some  from  Medical  Practitioners,  had  already  been 

E resented  to  Parliament;  but  the  most  important  medical  petitions 
ad  been  reserved,  in  the  hope  that  Sir  Georg^  Grey  would  anbrd  to  a 
deputation  the  opportunity  of  pkcing  than  in  his  hands  personally, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  calling  his  attention  to  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
Bill.  But  Sir  George  Grey  had,  in  answer  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Coun- 
cil, stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  on  account  of  pressure  of  busi- 
ness, to  appoint  a  day  at  present ;  and  he  (Mr.  Bell)  would  therefore 
move  as  his  Resolution,  That  the  petitions  be  forwarded  to  Sir  Geocga 
Grey,  with  another  Memorial.  It  appeared  that  the  Government  had  so 
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great  as  aTenion  to  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform  that  it  was  extremely 
aifficalt  to  induce  the  Secretary  of  State  to  entertain  any  questim 
allied  to  it.  The  Council  having  failed  in  their  efforts  by  Memorial^ 
and  various  private  channels,  to  obtain  access  to  the  Secretary  of  State^ 
had  considered  it  requisite  to  apply  to  the  Members  of  the  Society,  and 
to  force  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  by  means  of  peti- 
tions. This  course  would  without  doubt  be  attended  with  a  good 
result ;  but  it  would  in  all  probability  be  necessary  once  more  to  peti« 
tion  the  House ;  the  perioa  when  such  support  was  most  important 
being  when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee  or  about  to  pass  the  third  reading. 
He  hoped  the  Members  would  not  object  to  this  additional  trouble,  when 
it  was  recollected  that  the  BUI  was  calculated  to  raise  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  Pharmaceutical  body,  and  to  complete  the  undertaking 
in  which  they  had  been  zealously  labouring  during  the  last  six  years. 
If  any  other  stimulus  should  be  wanted,  he  might  observe  that  they 
had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  arguments  and  statements  of  the 
Chemists  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  an  improved  system  of  education 
would,  if  they  should  relax  in  their  zeal,  be  brought  forward  against 
them  by  others.  The  fact  was  now  clearly  establiahed  that  a  BQl 
must  be  passed,  and  it  remained  for  the  Chemists  to  decide  whether 
they  wonid  persevere  in  carrving  a  Bill  similar  to  the  one  now  pro* 
posed,  or  whether  they  woula  sacrifice  their  independence  as  a  body« 
sad  idlow  theuMelves  to  be  handed  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Apothe- 
caries'  Hall.  He  felt  persuaded  that  one  more  effort,  if  vigor- 
ously  supported  by  the  wnole  body,  would  be  attended  with  success, 
and  was  desirous  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  Bill  be* 
fore  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  that  it  might  be  revised,  printed, 
and  circulated  for  the  consideration  of  the  profession  during  the  recess. 
He  therefore  moved, 

''  That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  forward  the  Medical  Peti« 
tions  to  Sir  George  Grey,  and  to  use  every  practicable  means  for 
obtaining  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  for  regulating  the  qualifi* 
cation  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  into  Parliament  during  the 

5 resent  session,  either  by  the  Government,  or  by  some  influential 
f  ember  of  the  House  of  Commons/* 
Mr.  St  AM  FEB  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  EmvARSB,  of  Dartford,  wished,  before  this  Itesolution  was  put 
to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  some  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  Bill.  He  alluded  principally  to  the  proposed  method  of 
jeffecting  the  registration  of  existing  Chemists  and  Druggists,*and  to 
the  distinction  which  would  exist  under  the  Bill  between  the  regis- 
tered Chemists  and  Druggists  and  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
TicAL  Society.  He  thought  that  further  consideration  should  be 
given  to  these  poinu  before  the  Bill  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Bell  said,  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  for  reconsidering 
these  and  others  of  the  details  of  the- measure. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  and  carried. 

The  meeting  next  proeeeded  to  the  election  of  Council  and  AuditorSf 
the  result  of  which  was  as  follows :— 
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Members  who  continue  in  tbe  Council^  by  Lot,  agreeably  witb  the* 
provisions  of  the  Charter : — 

Bartlett»  Williau.  1.  Brettin  Terrace,  Chelsea. 

Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street. 

CoLK,  Geoboe,  29,  Fleet  Street. 

Gable,  John,  12,  Kensington  Terrace,  Gravel  PitSL 

Squibs,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street. 

Wabd,  John,  79,  Bishopsgate  Street. 

Watts,  John,  106,Edgeware  Road. 

The  following  were  elected  Members  of  the  Council  for  the  next 
year : — 

Fedleb,  Geobge,  199,  Fleet  Street. 

PlOEON,    BiCHABD      HoTHAJC,     31, 

Throgmorton  Street. 
Savoby,  John,  143,  Bond  Street. 
Standbino,  TtioxAS,  1,  Piccadilly, 

Manchesteb. 
Tebby,  Stephen,  25,  Milsom  Street, 

Bath. 

TOSSWILL,     CHARI.E8      SpEARB,     8, 

Torrington    Place,     Tonringtcm 
Square. 
Wadgh,     Geqbge,     177,    B^^ 

Street 


Edwabds,  George,  Spital  Street,  | 

Dartford. 
Girson,  WnjJAH,  1 5,  Bigg  Market, 

Nbwcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Givfobd,  Joseph,  104,  Strand. 
Hebbing,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate 

Street. 
Hooper,  Wiluam,  24,  Great  Bus- 

sell  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
Irce,  Williau,  31,  Southampton 

Street,  Strand. 
MoRSON,  Thosias,  N.B.,  19,  South- 

ampton  Bow. 

The  following  were  elected  as  Auditors : — 

Hemminoway,  Albxanjder,  28,  Portman  Street 
Jackson,  Wiliiam,  93,  Cheapside. 
Kelland,  Bichard,  21,  Nelson  Street,  Greenwich. 
Bouse,  Benjamin,  R.C..  9,  Wellington  Street,  Southwark. 
Taylor,  Henry,  10,  Pall  Mall. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Philpot  ;  seconded  hy  Mr.  Bates,  and  carried 
unanimously, 

That  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Council  for  their 
very  effective  services  during  the  past  year. 

A  vote  of  Thanks  was  passed  to  the  President,  who  briefly  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  dissolved  tne  Meeting. 


ELECTION   OF  PRESIDENT,   VICE-PRESIDENT, 

AKD  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  Monday,  the  24th  of 
May,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 

President    •     .     •     •     Mr.  John  Savory. 
Vice-President    .     .     Mr.  T.  N.  R.  Morson. 
Treasurer   •     •     •     •     Mr.  R.  H.  Pigeon. 
Librarian  akd  Cur*-  >  „^  Red^.^od. 

TOR  OF  THE  MuSEUM  ) 

Secretary  ....     Mr.  G.  W.  Smith. 
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LIST   OF   MEMBERS  {continued). 
Elected  in  May. 

BiaMiKoiiAM  .     •    ...  Waterson,  John,  168,  Hockley  Hill 

.Blackburk    •     •     •     •  Lewis,  John,  68,  Church  Street 

Black  WATER  •     •     •     •  *  Withers,  Richard,  Yorktown 

Braimtree     •    .     •     •  Ingledew,  Thomas,  High  Street 

FuLHAM     •     ...     •     •  Charsley,  Nathaniel,  High  Street 

GospoRT     ....     .     •  Fuller,  Caleb,  High  Street 

Greenwich    .     .     •     •  Ackland,  Benjamin, 2,Clarence  Street 

Harrogate    •     •     •     .  Gascoigne,  Geo.,  10,  Regent's  Parade 

Hull Seaton,  John  Love,  Whitefriars'  Gate 

Manchester.     .     •     •  Mumbray,  Robert  G.,  Bury  New  Road 

Wilde,  Eli,  30,  Swan  Street 

Newcastle-on-Ttne    .  Gilpin,  Benjamin,  53,  Pilgrim  Street 

Taunton Beadon,  John,  Parade 

Wakefield    ....  Stead,  William,  West  Gate 

Warminster.     •     .     •  Vardy,  Samuel  L.,  Market  Place 


ORIOINAXi  AND  SXTRAOTBD  ABTXCXiSS. 

ON  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 

BOCCONIA  FRUTESCEN8  AND  CLUSIA, 

BY  W.  HAMILTON,  M.B. 

The  Bocconia  frutescens  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree  of  about 
twelve  feet  high,  not  uncommon  in  Jamaica,  Nevis,  and  St. 
Kitts,  where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  celandine, 
parrot-weed,  tree  celandine,  and  in  Nevis,  parrot-weed.  The 
trunk  and  branches  contain  a  pith  like  that  of  the  Sambucus 
nigra,  or  elder-tree  of  Europe ;  and  its  leaves,  which  bear  a 
miniature  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Artocarpus  incisa^  or 
bread-fruit  tree,  are  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  The  flowers 
grow  in  terminal  racemes,  are  small,  and  in  no  respect  striking: 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  bivalved  capsule,  containing  a  single 
globular  seed,  imbedded  in  a  pulp.  It  grows  in  shaded  gullies 
on  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  and  is  a  plant  of  light  elegant 
appearance.  According  to  Hernandez,  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish 
historians  of  America,  who  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Guauchilliy  give  chilli  species,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  in 
properties  to  the  capsicum,  or  Chili  pepper ;  it  was  cultivated 
by  (he  ancient  monarchs  of  America  in  their  gardens  ;  but 
whether  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  or  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
properties,  does  hot  appear.    It  probably  blossoms  more  or  less 
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tbroughout  the  year ;  but  I  met  it  in  flower  cUefly  between  the 
months  of  May  and  October. 

The  whole  plant  abonnds  in  a  yellow  acrid  milk,  like  that  of 
the  CheUdoHium  nc^us^  or  common  celandine  of  our  hedg& 
This  juice  yields  a  toleraUy  deep  and  permanent  yeilam  stain, 
of  which  advantage  might,  no  donbt,  be  taken  by  dy6iB»  Tk 
wood  alec  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  dye,  and  yields  a  good 
yellow— but  of  its  durability  I  am  unable  to  speak. 

The  sap  is  acrid,  detergent,  and  escharotic^  and  is  occasiaoa% 
employed  in  the  removal  of  films  from  the  eye.  Lanan,  in  tw 
1st  yol.  of  his  Horius  JamaicentU,  p.  171,  says  that, 

"The  following  has  been  recommended  for  the  eure  of -a  film  on  tbe  eye, 
or  a  ftmgos.  Take  the  root  of  this  plant,  peel  off  the  hark,  then  scn^e  od 
strain  it  through  a  fine  rag,  when  it  may  be  put  into  a  phial  for  use.  Drop 
three  or  four  dropa  m  the  eye,  twice  a  day,  and  it  will  take  off  any  fihs, 
occasioned  by  the  small  pox  or  otherwise,  fiingos,  proud  fleah,"  && 

Dr.  Barham,  who  recommends  the  yellow  milk  of  the  bo^ 
conia,  as  an  application  to  herpetic  eruptions,  also  speaks  of  its 
being  used  for  the  removal  of  warts  and  films  from  the  eyes; 
but  expresses  a  hesitation  on  his  own  part  to  employ  it  for  tins 
latter  purpose,  on  account  of  its  being,  as  he  says,^  '*  so  very 
sharp." 

The  root  is  applied  as  a  detergent  and  escharotic  cataplasm  to 
ulcers  and  other  wounds,  especially  when  their  healing  is  re- 
tarded by  tlie  growth  of  fungus,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed, 
proud ^sh.  The  cataplasm  is  prepared  by  scraping  on  the  bark 
of  the  root,  and  bruising  it  till  of  a  proper  consistence,  after  which 
it  is  spread  on  lint  or  a  rag,  and  applied  to  the  part  a£fecled, 
after  the  previous  removal  of  the  fungus  flesh.  By  its  stimulaot 
qualitiesi  which  may  be  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  degree  of 
irritability  present,  it  promotes  a  healthy  granulation  of  the  part, 
and  soon  completes  a  cure. 

Might  not  this  sap  be  preserved  in  an  inspissated  form,  and 
imported  for  use,  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts  ? 

Its  appearance,  as  it  flows  from  the  wounded  bark  or  leaves, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  gamboge,  and  its  pro** 
perties  as  an  internal  remedy  in  cases  of  anasarca  and  other 
dropsical  affections,  might  be  found  equally  to  correspond—U 
certainly  deserves  a  trial  on  account  of  its  acrimony ;  however, 
its  first  exhibition  will  demand  considerable  caution,  commenciJig 
with  the  minutest  doses,  and  qualifying  its  operation  by  admix- 
ture with  other  less  irritating  substances. 

In  the  forests  of  the  West  Indies  there  is  another  tree  foimd 
in  considerable  abundance,  which  yields  a  similar  but  mW 
tenacious  yellow  juice,  on  making  a  section  of  its  unripe  fmit, 
the  properties  of  which  do  not  qppear  to  have  been  ever  made 
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die  tabject  of  iiiTestigAtioii,  eiflier  ibr  iU  eoononuc  or  its  medi^ 
cinal  piopertaes. 

.  This  is  the  ClunaflanOi  koown  in  Nefis  by  the  names  of 
fai  pork  J  wonhey  apple^  and  mowitefn  or  wild  mangos  ia 
Jamaica,  by  the  name  of  the  baham  tree;  and  among  the 
Prenchy  by  that  otjigue  modique. 

It  is  a  tree  of  from  foarleea  to  twenty  or  more  feet  in  height, 
ffeqvently  growing  npon  other  trees,  and  often  upon  rocks,  where 
it  conld  hardly  be  supposed  able  to  find  the  slightest  nutriment. 
Aceording  to  Lunan,  it  is  the  only  species  known  to  be  indigen- 
OQS  in  Jamaica ;  bat  b  Neris  and  St,  Kitts,  two  other  species 
inhabit  the  mountain  woods,  namely  the  Clusia  alba  and  Clusia 
rosea,  both  trees  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  to  which 
the  local  names,  already  noticed,  are  indifferently  applied,  all  of 
which  yield  a  sap  whose  properties  appear  to  resemble  those  of 
tlie  Clusia  flafa,  or  yellow  balsam  tree. 

From  every  part  of  these  trees,  on  being  wounded,  a  thick 
glutinous  adhesive  sap  exudes  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the 
medicinal  properties  of  which  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Charaibs,  although  neglected  by  their  European  suocesaors. 
Barham  indeed  says^  speaking  of  the  Clusia  ftavo'^ 

**  I  question  not  but  the  gum  would  be  of  great  uie  if  eacperienced*  for  we 
know  not  as  yet  the  virtueB  of  it,  nor  oyer  could  meet  with  any  that  could 
pye  me  any  medicinal  use  of  it ;  if  tiie  Indians  know,  they  keep  the  use  of 
It  to  themaeiTos.  They  grow  in  great  plenty  in  JaoMioa,  and  are  to  plentiful 
in  most  parts  of  America,  that  in  some  places  they  .mix  this  gnm  with  tallow, 
and  paint  their  canoes  and  boats  with  it,  to  make  them  glide  through  the 
water  and  preserve  them  from  worms.* 

•  Lunan  only  acquaints  us  that,  **  wherever  the  trunk  or  branches 
are  wounded,  they  throw  out  a  thick  resinous  gum,  said  some- 
times to  be  used  as  a  vulnerary,  but  which  has  no  smell  or 
pungent  taste." 

The  Cluiia  alba  bears  handsome  white  blossoms,  succeeded 
by  scarlet  capsules,  opening  with  five  or  six  valves,  which  expand 
like  rays.  The  glutinous  sap  obtained  from  this  species,  becomes 
red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  like  the  formeri  is  employed  by 
the  Cnaraibs  for  covering  the  bottom  of  their  canoes  in  place  of 
jMtch.  Bhrds  feed  with  avidity  upon  its  seeds,  and  thus  they  become 
active  instruments  of  its  dissemination :  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  frequently  dropping  the  undigested  seed  upon 
the  branches  of  oUier  trees,  they  vegetate  there,  and  thus  the 
plants  assume  the  appearance  of  parasites. 

The  Cluiea  rosea  aiffers  chiefly  from  the  others  in  the  colour 
of  its  blossoms,  which  resemble  the  rose,  and  in  having  its  cap- 
sules sttboctagonal  and  most  commonly  eight  valved ;  it  is  a 
handsome  soreadmg  tree,  blossoming  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  tne  blossoms  having  from  six  to  eight  rose^coionred 
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petals.  Od  makings  a  section  of  the  utiripe  fruit,  a  tenacious 
glutinous  juice  of  a  bright  yellow^  resembling  the  colour  of  gam- 
boge exudes,  but  from  exposure  to  the  air  it  soon  turns  to  a 
dingy  brown.  These  are  the  only  species  I  have  personally  met 
\irith ;  but  there  are  others  found  in  the  West  Indies,  which  no 
doubt  present  similar  appearances,  and  merit  examination. 

The  forests  of  the  West  Indies  abound  in  similar  productions^ 
the  value  of  which  has  never  yet  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
experiment. 

A  country  to  be  prosperous,  should  not  rest  its  tenure  of  pros- 
perity on  oue  or  two  staple  productions,  precarious  in  their  natore 
and  uncertain  in  their  return ;  like  the  cane,  the  Cacao  (7*A«o- 
broma  cacao)  and  the  coflTee.  A  protracted  drought,  an  unspar- 
ing hurricane,  a  remorseless  flood,  or  an  overwhelming  fire,  may 
wrest  in  an  unlucky  moment  the  brightest  prospects  of  the 
planter  from  his  grasp,  and  doom  him  to  hopeless  and  irretrieT- 
able  penury.  But  the  indigenous  productions  of  the  soil,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  those  perennial  forests  which  clothe  the 
mountains,  and  arrest  the  clouds  in  their  course,  will  brave  the 
tempest  and  survive  the  drought — holding  out  the  infallible 
means  of  retrieving  his  prostrate  fortune  to  the  planter,  who  has 
energy  to  avail  himself  of  them,  and  judgment  to  apply  them 
rightly. 

14,  Octagon,  F^/mouth. 

INJURY  TO  THE  BINDING  OF  BOOKS 

FKOH  CAUSES  OONKBCTBD  WITH 

THE  WARMING  AND  LIGHTING  OF  UBRARIBS. 

The  following  statement  embodies  the  result  of  various  in- 
quiriesy  which  have  been  instituted  within  the  last  few  years, 
relative  to  the  great  injury  sustained  by  the  bindings  of  books 
in  the  Libraries  of  the  London  Institution,  and  the  Atheneenm 
Club,  from  causes  connected  with  the  warming  and  lighting  of 
those  establishments.  The  experience  obtained  in  both  Libraries 
is  identical.  The  surface  of  the  leather  of  the  binding  loses  its 
smoothness,  and  eventually  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  brittle  sub- 
stance, composed  of  a  scarcely  coherent  powder,  the  boards 
coming  off,  and  the  back  becoming  detached  ;  the  disintegrated 
surface  of  the  leather  having  an  acid  taste  when  applied  to  the 
tongue.  Russia  leather,  whether  old  or  new,  is  most  and  soonest 
acted  upon  ;  new  calf  binding  next ;  then  old  calf  binding:  but 
morocco  leather  and  vellum  appear  to  be  uninjured,  as  well  as 
the  texture  of  cloth  binding,  which  merely  becomes  bleached. 
The  books  placed  highest  in  the  rooms  are  most  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  Mr.  Faraday,  and  Dr.  Prout,  have  given 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  as  arising  in  the  library  of  the 
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Atheneeuro*  It  would  appear  to  result  from  their  investigations^ 
that  there  are  two  principal  causes  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
bindings*  These  are,  Brst,  the  highly-heated  and  very  dry 
atmosphere  to  which  the  books  have  been  exposed ;  and,  secondly^ 
the  formation  in  the  combustion  of  the  gas  with  which  the  rooms 
are  lighted,  of  an  acid  compound  of  sulphur*  which  eventually 
becomes  sulphuric  acid,  ana  corrodes  the  leather* 

The  effect  of  the  heat  is  due,  it  would  appear,  partly  to  mere 
desiccation,  and  in  part  to  the  development  of  sulphuric  acid 
employed  in  the  modern  manufacture  of  calf  leather ;  the  hygro- 
metric  changes  induced  by  the  alternate  high  heating.and  cooling 
greatly  favouring  the  operation  of  such  an  agent*. 

The  presence  of  an  acid  compound  of  sulphur  in  the  results 
of  combustion  of  the  eas,  has  been  ascertained  both  by  Dr.  Prout 
and  Mr.  Faraday,  and  evidence  has  been  obtained,  from  book- 
binders as  well  as  from  booksellers,  of  the  deleterious  action  on 
bindings  of  gas-lights  and  gas-stoves.  Some  evidence  also 
exists  that  heat,  either  alone,  or  aided  in  a  very  small  degree  by 
the  products  of  combustion  of  the  gas,  will,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  injure  new  calf  binding  in  the  same  manner.  But  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  all  cases,  only  those 
portions  of  the  binding  are  acted  upon  which  are  exposed — that 
the  effect  is  not  due  to  temperature  merely,  but  to  heated  air^  of 
whatever  composition. 

To  avoid  this  and  other  evils,  so  far  as  the  gas  is  concerned, 
Faraday's  gas-lamps  have  been  adopted  at  the  Athenseum,  and 
with  perfect  success  as  regards  the  comfort  of  the  apartments ; 
but  how  far  the  injury  to  the  bindings  may  have  been  prevented, 
is  not  vet  known,  sufficient  time  not  having  elapsed  for  comparison 
with  the  results  of  former  experience. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  experience  on  this  subject 
acquired  at  the  Athenseum,  is  identical  with  that  which  has  been 
obtained  in  the  Dbrary  of  the  London  Institution.  Here  the 
effect  on  the  bindings  has  been  observed  more  or  less,  during  at 
least  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  (how  much  longer  is  not 
known).  An  acid  taste,  perceptible  in  the  air  of  the  Library  when 
the  gas  is  burning,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  contained  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  but  experiment  demonstrated  that  the  gas  as 
consumed  in  the  Library  was  free  from  that  compound.  Subse- 
quently, however,  it  was  ascertained,  that  some  combination  of 
carbon  and  sulphur  (or,  at  least,  including  those  elements)  existed 

*  A  remarkable  iottance  of  the  injarions  effects  of  salphuric  acid,  used  ta 
the  preparation  of  starch,  has  come  to  our  notice  :  some  net-lace  which  had 


been  dressed  with  starch  thus  prepared,  became  charred  daring  the  drying 
process,  owing  to  the  dehydration  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  starch  which 
had  been  employed,  reddened  litmus  very  feebly.    May  not  calf  leather,  ia 


the  manufacture  of  which  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  be  injured  in  a  similar  wayi 
by  Jong-continued  subjection  to  a  dry  atmosphere  ?-»£s* 
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in  the  gas,  and  produced  an  acid  by  its  combastion.  In  like 
manner,  Mr.  Faraday  was  nnaUe,  for  a  considerable  time  to 
detect  salpbur  in  the  gas  at  the  Athensenm,  bat  at  length  he 
obtained  ample  proof  of  its  (Mresence.  At  the  Adien8»nm>  the 
binding  of  the  books  placed  highest  in  the  rooms  have  been  most 
injured;  at  the  London  Institution,  those  in  the  gallery,  which  is 
at  once  the  hottest  part  of  the  library,  and  receives  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  results  of  combustion  of  the  gas,  are  most  injured. 
At  the  Athenseum,  heat,  either  alone,  or  aided  by  a  slightly  con- 
taminated  atmosphere,  has  been  observed  to  injure  new  calf 
bindings;  conversely,  but  in  exact  agreement  with  this,  at  the 
London  Institution,  the  books  in  the  four  small  rooms  at  the  angles 
of  the  Library,  but  separated  from  it  by  glazed  doors  fitting  veiy 
closely,  and  commonly  shut  in  the  winter, — ^whichare  there^reat 
once  the  least  heated,  and  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  least  con- 
taminated— ^have  suffered  less  than  those  either  in  thebody  or  the 
gallery  of  the  Library. 

Strong  corroborative  evidence  that  the  effect  under  considera- 
tion is  attributable,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  indeed  principally, 
to  the  products  of  combustion  of  gas,  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  binding  of  almost  the  entire  Library  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  whose  mansion  is  lighted  with  gas  throughout,  has 
been  destroyed  in  the  manner  already  described* 

The  just  inferences  from  all  these  facts  seem  to  be,  vnth  re- 
gard to  preventive  measures — to  secure  thorough  ventilation,  to 
counteract  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  heated  air  by  appropriate 
means,  and,  as  already  effected  at  the  Athenseum,  to  carry  off  the 
products  of  combustion  of  the  gas,  by  employing  Faraday's  gas- 
lamps,  of  which  an  economical  modification,  consisting  essentially 
of  a  fish-tail  burner  placed  in  a  glass  cup,  has  recently  been 
produced. 

"While  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consolation  to  state  that  the  same 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  which  contributes  to  destroy  the 
bindings,  tends  to  preserve  the  paper  of  which  the  books  them- 
selves consist ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  acid  and  other  products  of  the  gas  may  injure  the 
colouring  of  the  plates  in  illustrated  works. 

Until  the  requisite  measures  for  avoiding  the  evil  can  be 
adopted,  the  policy  is  indicated  of  substituting  morocco  for 
other  leather  m  binding  very  valuable  and  expensive  works,  of 
disusing  altogether  Russia  and  modem  calf,  and  of  employing 
vellum  and  cloth  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  Library  of  the  London 
Institution,  a  varnish  has  been  applied  to  some  of  the  injured  bind- 
ings, with  apparent  success ;  theoretically,  such  a  preparation 
would  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  resist  the  acid  of  the  con- 
taminated atmosphere,  as  well  as  that  developed  by  time  and  an 
elevated  temperature  in  the  leather  itself.  £.  W.  B. 
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DR.  HEDLETS  ETHER  INHALER. 

Wi  hftTe  TeedTed  from  Mr.  AntbonT,  of  Bedford,  a  retf  simple 
kind  of  inhaler,  contriTed  by  Dr.  Hediej.  It  is  a  cylinder,  abont 
]4ne  inches  long»  contracted  at  one  end,  which  terminates  in  the  form 
it  a  mouth-piece.  The  instnmient  is  made  of  wood  (boxwood,  lignum 
Tite,  cherry-tree,  &c.)  and  the  valyes  are  of  the  same  material.  About 
an  inch  from  the  mouth-piece  there  is  a  valye  in  the  side  of  the  in« 
stmment  for  expiring; ;  the  inspiring  valve  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
diameter,  about  two  mches  from  the  mouth-piece.  In  the  body  of  the 
instrument,  beyond  the  latter  valye,  a  piece  of  sponge,  wetted  with 
ether,  is  placeo.  The  simplicity  and  economy  of  this  inhaler  are  its 
chief  adyantages,  and,  like  other  inhalers,  it  answers  the  purpose. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  CAUSTIC  POTASH  ON  STARCHES, 
And  it8  Emphifment  for  diuinguitkmg  the  d^erent  VarkHei  of  StarcL 

BT  IL  XATVr. 

At  the  time  when  I  published  my  paper  on  the  starches,  I  had  under- 
taken some  experiments  with  the  view  of  easily  distiogoishing  the  differ- 
ent starches  or  mixtures  of  them,  by  practical  and  easy  means.  These 
experiments  were  not  completed  when  I  was  obliged  to  reUncpiish  them  for 
a  short  time.  Since  then  I  have  resumed  them,  and  now  publish  the 
result 

It  is  known  that  caustic  alkalies  attack  and  easily  dissolve  starches,  but 
the  comparative  action  on  each  kind  of  starch  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  a 
definite  strength  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied. 

As  the  alkalies  did  not  all  appear  to  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  I 
chose  for  my  experiments  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  hydrate  oif  potash 
and  soda  prepared  with  alcohol,  did  not  afford  equally  satisfactory  results. 

I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  the  description  of  the  characters  of 
those  starches  whldi  are  met  with  in  commerce  in  powder.  I  reserve  for 
another  series  of  experiments  the  foreign  starches,  in  a  granulated  form, 
'  such  as  sago,  tapioca,  &c.  $  but  I  think  I  may  announce  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  on  those  presented 
in  their  natural  state,  and  others  which  are  artificially  prepared.  In  the 
first  case  they  are  acted  upon  with  difficulty  ;  in  the  second,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  present  almost  immediately  the  characters  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently indicate  as  appertaininff  to  potato  starch. 

I  employed  a  solution  containing  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  caustic  potash, 
which  was  used  in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Water 60  parts. 

AUcaUne  solution,  as  above  6    ** 

Substance  to  be  examined   5    *' 

The  results  were  as  follows  :^ 

Withpotatchitarch'-B.  very  thick  jeOy,  of  an  opaline  transparency,  which 
becomes  solid  in  half  a  minute. 

With  wheat'Starch^ihe  mixture  is  not  solid  at  the  expiration  of  half-an- 

hour ;  furthermore,  it  is  milky,  quite  opaque,  but  does  not  deposit  stareh. 

With  aiToi0-rooe— the  mixture  is  perfectly  liquid,  and  depoaits  arrow-root, 

although  frequently  agitated.    The  supernatant  liquid  is  peifwtly  trans- 

parent. 
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With  Ae  starch  of  bryony-root—the  miztore  afsumes  the  oonditian  of  » 
transparent  jelly  immediately,  but  this  jelly  is  very  liqaid«  and  of  a  pak 
citrine  colour. 

.  With  Ike  flow  of  kidney  beans  (as  a  type  of  the  flour  of  legmninoos  seeds) 
— a  moderately  thick  mucilage,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  not  trail*- 
parent 

With  tapioca  flour^^  mucilage  rather  thicker  than  the  preceding,  noC 
entirely  opaque,  showing  a  great  number  of  swollen  masses,  not  dissolTed. 

With  a  knowlege  of  these  characters  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in 
either  of  these  starches.  In  fact,  potato-stardi  difibrs  essentially  fh>m 
wheat-starch  in  the  consistence  and  the  transparency  of  the  jeUy  which  it 
forms,  and  wheat-starch  cannot  be  mistaken  for  arrow-root,  as  the  latter 
is  d^sited  completely  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  I 

After  having  studied  the  differences  presented  by  each  of  these  starcbeSy  I 

I  wished  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  by  similar  means  to  detect  admix* 
tores  of  them,  and  with  this  view  I  made  the  following  experiments: — 

I. 
Potato-starch  >      ^  -  ^^  .^ 

Wheat-starch  J  P- « ^  »"**• 

Water / *  60    *• 

Alkaline  solution  5    " 

forms  a  solid  ^semi- transparent  jelly  in  two  minutes. 

n. 

Water  and  alkaline  solution as  above* 

Wheat-starch 4  parts.  I 

Potato-starch 1     "  ^ 

forms  a  very  thick  opaque  and  milky  mucilage.  ] 

in. 

Water  and  alkaline  solution as  before.  ' 

Wheat-starch 4^  parte. 

Potato-starch \    ** 

forms  an  opaque  and  milky  mucilage,  not  so  thick  as  the  preceding,  yet 
easily  distinguished  from  pure  wheat-sterch,  in  as  much  as  it  does  notnm 
in  drops  firom  a  glass  tube,  as  wheat-starch  does. 

rv. 

Water  and  alkaline  solution es  before. 

Arrow-root  with  ^th  of  potato-starch, 
.  forms  an  opaque  and  consistent  jelly  in  half-a-minute. 

▼. 

Water  and  alkaline  solution as  before. 

Arrow-root  with  Jth  of  wheat-starch, 
forms  a  non-gelatinous  mixture,  but  after  five  minutes  and  two  or  three 
Agitations,  it  does  not  leave  a  supernatant  clear  liquor  as  pure  arrow-root 
does.  » 

VI. 

Water  and  alkaline  solution as  before. 

AniOw-root  with  ^h  of  potato-starch, 
forms  a  thick  mixture. 

Water  and  alkaUne  solution as  before: 

Arrow-root  with  ,Uh  of  wheat-stardi, 
presente  the  same  characters  as  No,  5. 

I  shall  not  refer  to  a  greater  number  of  experiments,  because  th^  all 
appear  to  confirm  those  which  I  have  already  described.    Ohat  is  to  say» 
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'  that  ihe  Introduction  into  the  mixture  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  potato- 

starch,  giyes  to  the  mixture  the  consistence  of  a  jellj  or  mucilage  in 
different  degrees ;  whilst  wheat-starch,  which  does  not  itself  assume  a 
*  gelatinous  consistence,  only  gives  a  turbid  appearance  to  the  liquor,  ren- 

ts dering  it  opaque,  without  thickening  it. 

These  resmts  appear  to  be  obtained  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the 

1  experiments  haying  been  repeated  on  five  or  six  specimens  of  each  kind  of 

f  starch  obtamed  from  different  sources.    I  can,  therefore,  state,  with  con- 

i  fidence,  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  mixture  of  potato-starch  with  wheat- 

r-  starch,  up  to  the  proportion  of  one}part  of  potato-starch  in  ten ;  or  a 

I  mixture  of  wheat  or  potato-starch  with  arrow-root  in  the  same  proportions. 

I  I  have  repeated,  with  great  care,  the  experiments,  by  means  of  the  vapour 

of  iodine,  published  by  M.  Gobley,  and  am  convinced  of  their  correctness 

r  under  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  made ;  but  independently  of  their 

e  not  furnishing  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  mixtures  of  wheat  and 

potato-starch,  they  only  admit  to  a  certain  point,  of  the  detection  of  an 

admixture  of  wheat  or  potato-starch  with  arrow-root    Less  than  a  fourth 

of  these  substances  in  the  mixture,  cannot,  by  the  test  of  coburation,  be 

detected  with  certainty. 

I  thought  that  I  ought  not  to  limit  my  experiments  to  the  mixtures  to 
which  I  have  hitherto  alluded.  Although  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  admixture  of  potato-starch  with  wheat-starch,  or  with  arrow- 
root, there  occurs  in  commerce  a  fraudulent  admixture,  which  is  of  much 
greater  importance.  I  allude  to  the  introduction  of  potatonstarch  into  the 
flour  employed  by  bakers. 

The  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  with  the  same  propor- 
tions of  water  and  alkaline  solution,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  to  Ave  parts 
of  flour. 

Pore  flour  compared  with  that  containing  one-fifth  of  potato-starch, 
presents  as  marked  a  difference  as  tliat  whidi  occurs  with  wheat-starch 
under  similar  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  the  mixture  containing  the 
potato-starch  yields  a  thicker  liquor  than  pure  flour  does  :  but  if  it  con- 
tained but  one-tenth  of  potato-starch,  this  diaracter  is  not  perceptible. 

To  be  more  minute,  then,  I  took  twenty  grammes  of  pure  flour,  twenty 
grammes  of  flour  mixed  with  one-fifth  of  potato-starch,  and  twenty  grammes 
mixed  with  one-tenth  of  potato-starch.  Each  of  these  was  kneaded  under 
a  small  stream  of  water,  so  as  to  separate  the  gluten,  and  then  left  to  sub- 
side for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  I  decanted  the 
supernatant  liquor,  so  as  to  leave  an  equal  quantity  (about  100  grammes) 
on  each  deposit.  These  were  introduced  into  four-ounce  stoppered  bottles, 
the  bottoms  of  which  were  cut  off,  and  the  mouths  inverted,  and  ten 
grammes  of  the  ^kaline  solution  was  added  to  each.  In  selecting  the 
bottles,  care  was  taken  that  the  mouths  were  about  the  same  size  to  each. 
Tb/Q  unmixed  flour,  deprived  of  gluten,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pure  wheat 
starch,  formed  a  thick  mixture  in  about  five  minutes,  opaque,  but  running 
easily  through  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  product  resulting  from  the 
flour  mixed  with  a  fifth  of  potato-starch,  was  quite  gelatinous.  The  pro- 
duct resulting  firom  flour  mixed  with  a  tenth  of  potato-starch,  although  not 
so  gelatinous  as  the  preceding,  was  very  different  ftom  that  formed  from 
pure  wheat  starch,  and  would  not  run  through  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 
This  difference  continued  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  but  by  degrees 
each  mixture  assumed  a  somewhat  similar  consistence,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  mixture  containing  one-flfth  of  potato-starch  was  the  firmest. 
Jbvrmd  de  PharmacU, 
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ON  PIGMENTa 

BT   DB.  J,  A,  STOBCfXRABDT. 

(Concluded  from  page  538.) 

GbEEN  PxOlCElfTS. 
1«  BXAXnVAIION  IK  THB  HUMID  WAT 

(On  Paper.') 
Afterdrylasioiperceptibl74laxkQr..    Greem  Earth (XIU 

r  TeUowIflh-green  s  by  hydrodUorlc  >  o  ^T^ (XniA.> 

acWyellSwidi-bfoSm'!T/!v:^^  OmL) 

Irowni  by  hydro-  rYeilov  or  d«- (S^***  CUutmbar. (XIJ 

chloric icldhliw  J     oolourlzod:.  J  <^^^^m^t^^  of  vegeUMe 
with  potash  ....iRnrtybrowi   I    {•"••^    «««   Pruuimm  ^^ 

Blickbh-teown.by  potMh  J  Bine Com^'ci^m  \ 

I   blue,  after^dryliis ^  BrownUh yellow  ....    ArMtnieal Sw 


Undumged 


TellowUh 
•Iter  drying ' 


S? 


I  Copper  Greets,.  (X.) 


1.  BXAHZNATION  DV  THB  DBT  IfAT 

(By  Combustion  of  the  Pigment  strewed  <m  Paper). 

r  Keddith-     i  . 

longer  ignl-  I     °*'°?' ."•  ': J -*rj«»l«tf  Green (x.) 

^-bS'^"^]  ^o'dr-ffr.^^^^^^  (IX,) 

TeUowiih    (Ught \retretahU    YelUw'mnd 

I    PnusianBlue (XI.  A.) 


to 


(Ugb 
JBy 


browa       J  "^  *•»««  tffnition.  green  edged,  >^        ^,       .       i*^' ^ 

Stack,  after  ignition  brown.red :,..yGreem  Earth  (XIL) 

Omy.by  longer  heattnggttttilib,garUcodo«r....H'';S!:Sf*  ^'-^  ^'^^    *-^  ^•«  * . 
LWhlt^,Tary  light ^  8^G^ ^""^ 


Yxixow  PiaBOsiiTs. 

XXAUNATZON  IN  THB  HUVZD  WAT 

(On  Paper.) 


Un<ihanged; 
bypoteih 


Brownidi  red ;  f  Unchanged  . . 

wlthhydro-  < Oeooloorised   ....    rmstieT, 

^orlcaxdd  (Reddish AmMt9YeUow  , 

BeddUh-yellowj  by   hydrochloric  J /,^,^.v.^ 

add,  pfier  or  decolourized J  Hf'^rcUrm, 


Unchanged:  (?"<*»"?«* Al^ren  ..^. 


oretige 
,,,  YeiiemLehe 

Uhdnnged,  graduaUr  greenisli.  to  ouWbrown'.*.'  '  Oehre 
Colow  dteppeura,  ^e  sane  by  potash;  tolation  )  ^j...^^- 

malcee  lead-paper  brown ^Orptment 

Brownish-yellow,  after  drying  again  yeUow T\irmerki 

.-  -Decolorized Chrome  YeU&w  m^  Ormme 

TT    V         .   fUnchanged KautUYelUm ,7.. 

^^^  \^t^l^\«'p'*'  r^U" 


Dark  bro\rn 

or  oUve. 

green;  by 

hydrochloric 


(XYl.) 
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9.  XXAnHAIIMI  n  XHB  BBt  WAT 


ll 


8*0wiUT«lyU»f«r)J  BrltUe.       bhuSclsh^) 


_     to  rcddtob-biown  r  On  tbe  edset  i^ccen    OurmMYeiUm  (XIV.) 

(papergl0wtUTcl7kuig«r}<{  Brittle,       blackish- 1  ^._^  ^^^^  .__«' 


Black*  thea brown  r«d  to  reUowiah  fed YHUmOekm   •... (XVHI.) 

Yellow,  then  malleable  metallic  fflobnle,  1)7  com-  \  m^^o^m  v^it^  rrvt  \ 

bastion  a  white  smoke IJ^apUM  Yelltm (XVI.) 

likewise  malleable  metalUe  globule Kms$€l  YtiUm  (XVO 

r  light }  by  combnsuon  a  yeliowish  smoke. ) 

I      and  odour  of  boning  solphor,  and  atVOnrfainr  (XVII.) 

White  ^      lastof  arsenic ) 

liirht; VegetahU  YeUow  .,.  ,    (XX.    XXI.) 

U  Heavy    Yellow  Lake (XIX.) 

Red  PiamENTs. 

1.  EZAMINATIOll  DT  THS  HUMID  WAT 

(On  Paper), 


\  Blackish 
btwwnj  with 
hydrochloric 

add 
Unchanged, 
then  slowly 
olive  green ; 
with  hydro- 
chloric acid 

Unchanged, 

or 

transiently 

darker  t  with 

hydroailoric 

add 


^  White 

Qreen,  then  white . 


Orange,  then  yellow  to  eolonrleu. 
Unchanged  or  in  part  dissolved  ^• 


Minhtm «....  (XXTV.) 

ChamoU  iMUeiuail (XXIV.  A.) 


ChremeRed (XXru.): 

EMglieh  Red (XXV.) 


Unchanged 


fUndumged 
J I  V 


..  Cinnabttr    (XXIf.) 

Violet  to  colourless..  Lae  D^ (XXVl  O.) 

with  potash)  Brown  red RtdSandere (XXVll  D.) 

larayishpUne Alkamei (XXVII  D.) 

YdiowiA-  jvioiet \c:^. ::::::::::::::::  Ixxvi  %\ 

JS?ih!!f.[^p'2^^<;*f^*;>«^^^  (xxvi  a.) 

Pder  to  de.  ^  TeUowish-red ;  with  potash  violet  iLaeDueand     (XXVI  D.) 

eotorisediby  t     tocoloorlesa  iRfdfrocd (XXVI  B.) 

^^^^^y®'*®  J  Deoolourlied;  the  same  with  potash    Sqfiotter   (XXVII.) 

2.  BXAXINATION  IN  THB  DBT  WAY 


r    Blackish 
brown,  by 
longer 
heating 


White. 


(By  ComhmUum  of  the  Pigment  airewed  on  Paper), 

I^^lS^i^^^:..^!!^..'^^}^'^'^^^ (XXIII.) 

[^  Browniah-redVear^y*  !!!!.*!.'.'.'.*!!    Rnzllth  Red. (XXV.) 

Maiieable  metallic  globules Minium  {Chamaie) (XXIV.) 

f  By  combustioD,  pnngent,  snl-l 

I        phnr   odour,   the    smoke  V Cinnabar • (XXII.) 

Light.  <        blackens  lead  paper ) 

Burning  without  very  peculiar  \Carmliw )/XXVI  ^ 

L    odour ..:. S  Vegetable  Red Uxxvln 

.Heavy Red  Lac  Colours j^aatu.; 

Bbown  and  Black  Pigments. 

1.  BXAJONATION  IM  TBB  HUMID  WAT 

(On  Paper). 


Darker 


Unchanged ; 
with 
potash. 


.  Quicker  and  deeper,  with  potash  blacker  Coloene  Umber  ......  (XXIX  A.) 

'  Reddish  brown    Catechu (^^J^> 

Unchanged;  C  Unchanged  brown Sepia •••....  ( XXX .) 

by  hydro  )  (  Effervescing  Bone  Black ( X  X 1 X  C) 

\.wa.. sm( (XXiXB.) 


naifSNTs. 


ii 


'2.  BXJLimrATIOH  IN  THV  DBT  WAT 

QBy  Onnbuation  of  the  Pigment  strewed  on  Paper), 

Stack, then  brown-rad Tkrkf^Uwkber   (XJCVIIL) 

(EngliA  Red).  

BUckiah-gny,  metallic  brilliancT Grapkit* (XXIXD.) 

"  °V,Slta2"^  ."'I'h  *!!??I*^^^^  I  <^^*  ^"^ CXXIX  A.) 

Light,  an  ammoaiscal  cmpyreaouitic  \  c..^^  /yvy% 

White....      i      odour  in  burning  )»«pto (AAA.) 

rj«4t*      /  (Brown  colouring  matter; ..    IJtUehu .•••••  (XXXI.) 

"»*'*-l(Black  colouring  matter)   ..    Soot « (XXIXB.) 

C  Heayy.  efrenrescing  with  acids Bone  Black (XXIXC.) 


1^ 


White  Piqmbnts. 

1.  EXAVINATION  IN  THE  HUKID  WAT 

(On  Paper). 
rBrownlsh.btack  WW e  Lead (XXII.) 

Soluble  wl.hS^rdwhite^?"^T:}^«'*««'^*^'^ (XXXUIO 

eireryeecence^Aah^^^hot^  whiter -j^^^^^^^^^^  (XXXlVl. 

HemofSpar (XXXIV  B.) 

uach«««i  r:::::::::::::::::  §sr/".:::::::::::::::^ia'?S:,' 


Unchanged; 
by  hydro- 
chloric 
add. 


Ii 


Tai 


T: 


(XXXiV  I^ 


2.  EXAKINATIOM  IN  THE  DBT  WAT 

(By  Chmbuatum  of  the  Pigment  Hrewed  an  Paper) 
-ruitag  to  a  metallic  globule White  Lead 


li 


IQ  the  hot 


state       ^  White 


(XXXIL; 

TeUow Car f mote  ef  Zimc (XXXIIl.) 


I^Does 


notditto i^5w''^  JK'^*    OfP*^t»h ^. 

"*^ I     Clap,  Tate (XXXIT  B.) 


Metaii  Piobcents. 

1.  EXAMINATION  IN  THE  HUMID  WAT 


(On  Paper). 

immediately  dark  brown {"^SLSffe^Tri^,  ] 

Gr.y,brilUancydi.appe.red nZj;^%;:;i,^^^ 

raoldbrilliancy   ....  {^'i^^,:'^,-^^ 

\suyer  brilliancy....  { ^'^JS^fr^eMr" 

.Darker,  colours  lead-paper  brown..    Mo$aieGald 


Unchanged ; 
by 


Unchanged  * 


(XXXVO 
Am 
(XXXI.) 

cxxxvn.) 


2.  EXAMINATION  IN  THE  DRT  WAT 

(B}f  Combustion  of  the  Pigment  strewed  on  Paper  J) 

Gold  lustre  t  G<M  Bromxe  and  Le^ 

**""'""■  I     Ga/<l  (genuine) 

SUyer  lustre tSiioar  Bronxe  and  SO- 

Grayiih 

White 


odour 


(XXXTUO 
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ON  THE  PKEPAHATION  OP  A  BROWN  PIGMENT  FOR 
MINIATURE  PAINTING. 

BTDU  MKNIL. 

The  sediment  which  la  deposited  from  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  in 
spirit  of  wioe,  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  brown  pigment  for  miniatmre 
painting.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  few  pounds  of  coarsely  powdered 
caustic  potash,  with  two  parts  of  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution.  If  the 
latter  be  then  heated  for  a  few  hours,  it  becomes  deep  brown,  and  the 
delicate  powder  which  falls  down,  is  collected  on  paper,  and  washed  with 
water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  fusing 
three  parts  of  sugar  with  one  part  of  caustic  potash,  in  a  copper  ptm, 
until  the  mixture  assumes  a  brown  colour;  it  is  then  to  be  dissoWed  in 
water,  filtered,  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  tulded,—Pharmaceutuchea 
Central  Blaa. 


ON  BUTYRO-ACETIC  ACID  OBTAINED   FROM  CRUDE  TARTAR. 

BT  J.  NICKLBf. 

Some  time  siace,  Nollner  obtained  a  new  acid  from  crude  tartar,  and  from 
a  certain  similarity  ivhicb  it  possesses  with  acetic  acid,  be  called  ii  pseitdo' 
acetic  acuL  It  is  sometimes  formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  tartrate 
of  lime,  as  it  is  usually  obtained  from  crude  tartar  in  summer  beat.  Car- 
bonic  acid  is  developed,  and  in  the  residue  the  new  acid  is  found.  It 
certainly  does  possess  great  similarity  with  acetic  acid,  but  differs  from  the 
latter  by  its  atomic  weight,  and  by  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  soda,  oaide 
of  lead,  and  oxide  of  silver. 

By  a  simple  test,  Berzelios  was  induced  to  pronounce  it  a  mixture  of 
acetic  acid,  and  butyric  acid. 

He  found  that  on  shaking  it  with  ether,  the  latter  dissolred  an  acid  which 
possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  butyric  acid  ;  that  after  being  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  undissolved  parts  yielded  to  boiling  absolute 
alcohol,  new  quantities  of  butyrate  of  baryta,  and  a  residue  of  acetate  of 
baryta.  The  acid,  examined  by  Berzelius,  bad  consequently  already  under* 
gone  a  change,  which  must  bare  been  a  consequence  of  boiling  or  of 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  as  is  the  case  with  other  acids. 

In  order  to  examine  this  fact,  I  tried  a  sample,  which  I  obtained  from 
Mr.  Noliner,  but  this  acid  also  had  already  undergone  the  same  change. 

It  no  longer  formed  as  before  a  lead-salt  crystallizing  in  octohedra,  and 
chloride  of  calcium  precipitated  a  layer  of  butyric  acid,  whilst  acetic  acid 
remained  in  the  solution.  Nothing  was  now  left  to  be  done,  but  to  sub* 
atantiate  by  analysis  the  statement  made  by  Berzelius,  and  for  this  purpose, 
I  maie  use  of  the  silver  salt.  The  acid  saturated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
was  mixed  boiling  with  nitrate  of  silver,  filtered,  and  left  standing,  in  order 
to  crysUllize.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  magnificent  needles  of  acetate 
of  silver  had  formed.  The  mother  liquor  yielded  fresh  crystals,  similar  to 
the  first,  followed  by  beautiful  dendritic  crysuls.  The  latter  were  dried 
ta  vacuo  and  analysed.    The  results  were  as  follows : — 

Calculated.  Found. 

Ci «4.61 «4.48 

Ht 3.58 3.87 

O, 12.35 11.89 

Ag  O  59.46 59,76 

100.00  .  100.00 
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Tliii  was  coDScqaently  bntyrate  of  sUrer.  Tbe  fint  crysUk  yidded  o» 
aml/ns  l^e  foUowisg  results  :— 

OKleolated.  Found. 

C4 14.37 14.3« 

H, 1.79 1.81 

Qi 14.37 14.43 

Af  O  69.46 69.44 

100.00  100.00 

The  latter  salt,  was,  therefore,  acetate  of  sllrer.  When  united,  both  adds 
possess  qoalities  which  bare  hitherto  not  been  noticed.  Thus  the  butyric 
acid  mixed  with  acetic  acid,  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  ;  the 
sample  obtained  from  Nollner  was  not  precipitated  eren  by  the  tribasic  acetate 
of  lead.  When  a  mixture  of  the  acids  is  saturated|with  oxide  of  lead,  and 
then  excess  of  ammonia  added,  small,  rose-coloured  needles  are  formed 
after  a  short  time,  which  consist  of  basic  butyrate  of  lead,  which  is  dlssolred 
in  water  by  the  acetic  salt  This  mixture  of  butyrate  and  acetate  of  lead 
forms  with  chloride  of  barium  a  precipitate,  which^redissolres  on  shaking 
the  liqaid,  and  only  remains  in  solution  by  adding  an  excess  of  chloride  of 
barium.  Both  lead  salts  separately  show  the  same  property,  but  in  a  much 
less  degree,  and  both  yield  after  some  time,  a  sediment  of  chloride  of  lead. 

I  then  examined  an  acid  of  the  same  origin,  which  I  obtained  from  Pro- 
fessor Liebig,  who  had  obtained  it  from  Nollner.  When  this  salt  was  de* 
composed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled,  an  acid  was  obtained,  which  yielded 
with  baryta  a  salt  which  crystallized  in  beautiful  prisms,  baring  a  rhombic 
base ;  and  besides  this,  smidi  white  protuberances  solely  composed  of  acetate 
of  baryta,  which  latter  can  be  obtained  pure  by  repeated  crystallixatioo. 

This  peculiar  acid  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  decomposing  its  soda  salt 
with  phosphoric  acid.  In  this  case  it  floats  as  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid.  Its  boiling  point  is  140"^  C.  By  sulphuric  acid  and  warmth 
it  is  easily  decomposed,  whilst  sulphurous  acid  is  developed.  Its  smell  is 
similar  to  that  of  sweat,  and  distilled  with  potash  and  arseoious  acid  it  fonns 
alkarsin.  This  appears  to  show  that  acetic  acid  and  butyric  acid  combine 
in  as  yet  unascertained  proportions,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  form  only 
one  acid,  which  possesses  peculiar  properties,  different  from  tliose  of  either 
of  the  two  acids  separately,  and  which  I  intend  to  designate  hMfyro-acetk  oM 
The  crystals  of  the  barytic  salt  are  rery  easily  dissolved  in  hot  water,  hot 
very  slightly  so  in  absolute  alcohol.  They  undeigo  no  change  by  keeping» 
but  deyelope  a  smell  of  rancid  butter. 

The  analysts  lead  to  the  following  formula  for  it : — Ce  Hs  Os  Ba  O. 

The  crystals  contain  one  atom  of  water. 

The  other  salts  were  formed  from  tbe  barytic  salt.  The  potash  and  soda 
salts  are  deliquiescent  The  zinc  salt  dissolves  in  water,  but  becomes  decom* 
posed  on  being  boiled.  The  lime  salt  forms  silk-like  fibres,  which  beeome 
efllorescent  in  the  air,  and  dissolve  in  water. 

Its  composition  is  C«  H5  Os  Ca  O. 

The  butyro-acetate  of  silver  crysullizes  in  dendritic  crystals,  which  change 
easily  in  the  light.    Their  formula  is  Cc  Hs  Os  Ag  O. 

Thecopper^t  crystallizes  in  oblique  prisms,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol, 
but  only  slightly  in  water ;  if,  however,  acetic  acid  be  added,  it  dissolves, 
and  shows  the  motion  peculiar  to  the  butyro-aceUtes.  If  heated  to  lOOO  C. 
in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  loses  water,  and  at  160^  C,  part  of  iu  acid.  Tbe 
products  of  this  dry  distillation,  are,  an  odorous  liquid,  which  consists  of 
butyro-acetic  acid,  and  an  oily  substance  insoluble  in  water,  carbonic  acid, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen.    The  residue  contains  copper  and  carbon. 

If  ammonia  be  added  to  butyro^acetate  of  lead,  small  rose-coloured 
needles  soon  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  similar  to  those  which  are 


•buined  from  a  mtxtim  of  acetate  aad.botyrala  of  lead.  In  lefwal  andyio^ 
I  did  not  obtain  a  satisfiwtoiy  result,  but  alwayi  leee  carbon  tban  corKtpooded 
vitb  the  butyric  acid,  aad  more  than  corresponded  with  batyro-acetic  add. 

I  hare  before  obserred,  that  a  mixture  of  botyrate  of  baryta  dittolrea  n 
larse  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead,  without  forming  a  diAtinct  combination  ; 
if,  nowerer,  chloride  of  barium  be  poured  into  a  concentimted  solution  of 
bntyro-acetate  of  lead,  an  abundant  precipitate  is  firstl obtained,  which  dis* 
solves  again  on  being  shaken,  but  if  the  aiddition  of  chloride  of  barium  ba 
continued  till  the  precipitate  no  longer  diasolres,  the  whole  then  filtered 
and  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously ;  chloride  of  lead  is  precipitated  first* 
and  then  magnificent  crystals,  which  appear  to  hare  the  form  of  squaro 
prisms.  The^r  easily  dissolre  in  water,  and  produce  on  the  surface  that 
motion  peculiar  to  these  salts.  By  testing,  we  detect  chloride  of  lead,  and 
harinm. 

.  At  100^,  this  salt  loses  S.59  per  cent  of  water ;  it  contains  equal  equira* 
lents  of  lead  and  barium  ;  the  first  in  two  conditions,  since  by  heat,  both 
codde  and  chloride  of  lead  are  formed. 

After  repeated  crystallisations,  the  mother  liquor  of  the  butyro-acetate 
of  baryta  deposits  small  white  protuberances,  which  do  not  change  in  the 
air,  and  dissolve  easily  in  water  without  rotation ;  acetic  acid  is  discovered 
in  them  by  testing.    This  salt  contains  two  and  a  half  atoms  of  water. 

It  might  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  botyro-acetic  acid  is  formed  from 
the  impurities  conUdned  in  crude-tartar ;  but  this  riew  is  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  a  solution  of  crystallized  tartaric  or  citric  acid  contains,  after  some 
time,  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetic  add.  Pare  tartaric  acid,  therefore, 
is  capable  of  yielding  acetic  acid,  without  the  presence  of  foreign  substances 
which  can  act  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  ferment  We  may  consequently 
assume  that  the  lime  changes  the  reaction,  and  produces  from  the  elements 
of  the  tartaric  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  butyric  acid,  which  combines  with 
the  acetic  acid,  to  form  the  bntyro-aeetic  add^— ilrni.  der  PAorm.,  IzL,  p.  S4S. 


PBEPABATION  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  KBLATIONS  OP 
GLYCOCOL 

BT  E.  N.  HOBSFOBD. 

This  substance  is  easily  obtained  pare  in  the  foQowiQg  way  :--8  or  4 
ounces  of  hippuric  (prepaxed  after  the  method  of  Bensch)  are  placed  in  a 
letort,  whose  capacity  is  about  a  quart.  To  this  four  times  its  weight  of 
oonoentnted  muriatic  acid  are  to  be  added,  and  the  mixture  warmed  over 
the  spirit-lamp  until  a  perfect  scdution  is  obtained.  A  gentle  heat  is  con- 
tinued  for  about  half-an-hour,  when  water  is  added.  At  this  period  part 
of  the  benzoic  add  precipitates  in  the  form  of  oily  drops,  which  crystallize 
on  coding ;  the  muriatic  gelatine  sugar  remains  in  solution  in  the  water. 
When  the  greater  part  of  the  benzoic  add  has  crystallized,  the  contents  of 
Ihe  retort  are  placed  in  a  filter,  and  washed  as  long  as  the  filtered  liquid 
continues  to  taste  add.  The  latter  is  now  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  in 
an  open  porcelain  cup,  almost  to  dryness,  during  which  process  the  greatest 
part  of  the  muriatic  acid  and  the  benzoic  acid  are  removed.  This  process 
haying  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  muriatic  gelatine  sugar  re- 
mains at  last  behind  in  a  pure  state.  Ammonia  is  now  added,  imtil  the 
liquid  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  on  the  addition  of  absolute  alcohol,  a 
white  precipitate  of  glycocd  is  produced.  This  consists  of  small  crystals; 
tome  traces  of  benzoic  add  and  sal  ammoniac  remain  dissolyed  in  the  liquid. 
After  some  time  the  precipitate  is  placed  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  until  the  filtered  fluid  no  longer  occasions  a  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 
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.  TVqptfriiet.— The  h/drate  of  glyooool  thui  obtained  has  a  sweet  taste^ 
but  not  BO  intense  as  that  of  cane-sugar.  It  possesses  no  smell  and  does 
not  react  upon  litmus  paper.  It  dissolyes  m  4^4  to  4.85  parts  of  ooU 
water,  more  easily  in  hot  than  in  cold  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  almost  entirelj 
insoluble  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol  If  heated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potash,  ammonia  is  dereloped,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  beanti* 
Ailly  fire-red  colour,  which  howeyer  soon  disappears.  The  same  takes 
place  if  hydrate  of  bftiyta  or  oxide  of  lead  be  heated  with  it.  A  rery  smaU 
quantity  of  glyoocol  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  potash,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  peculiar  blue 
colour.  If  a  solution  of  glycocol  be  boiled  with  oxide  of  copper  the  latter 
diuolves,  whilst  the  solution  assumes  the  same  blue  colour,  and  when  oM 
a  substance  in  the  form  of  fine  needles  ciystallises  out  of  it. 
(  Out  of  a  concentrated  solution  in  diluted  spirit  of  wine  or  water,  there 
are  formed  by  spontaneous  evaporation  crystals  which  belong  to  the 
in<moklinometric  srstem. 

Phfskiogical  Relations^ — Mr.  Alexander  Ure  had  observed  that  human 
mine  contained  hippuric  acid  after  the  use  of  benzoic  add ;  and  Gkurod 
and  Keller  have  proved  this  fact  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Petten* 
hofer  found  in  the  urine  of  a  girl  who  was  afflicted  with  chorea,  and  who 
lived  only  upon  apples  and  bread,  a  considerable  proportion  of  hippuric 
acid.  On  recurring  to  animal  food,  the  abnormal  quantity  of  this  substance 
diminished.  The  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  urine  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
human  beings,  living  exclusively  on  T^etable  food,  is  well  known. 

These  facts,  in  conjunction  with  the  recently-discovered  properties  of 
the  hippuric  acid,  suggest  the  following  question: — Are  glycocol  and  ben- 
soic  add,  as  such,  constituents  of  the  animal  textures,  viz.  of  the  albomen 
fibrine,  and  casein,  or  of  the  corresponding  bodies  in  the  seeds  and  juioes 
of  plants  ? 

'  1.  Braconnot  obtained  glycocol  by  treating  glne  with  sulphuric  add ; 
Mulder  and  Boussing^nlt  by  treating  it  with  caustic  potash  ;  and  Edler 
obtained  it  from  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  human  body,  by  treating  them 
with  benzoic  acid.  The  group  of  atoms  in  glycocol  resists  more  strongly 
the  destructive  influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  potash  aided  by  heat,  than 
the  remaming  elements  of  the  glue,  which  become  for  the  greatest  part 
oxidized. 

Albumen,  fibrine,  or  casein,  which  proceed  fh>m  the  food  into  the  Uood, 
are  again  transformed,  as  soon  as  they  have  become  parts  of  the  organism, 
into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  water,  out  of  which 
they  had  been  constituted.  They  become  oxidized,  without  all  these  com- 
plex combinations  being  simultaneously  produced  by  this  oxidation.  At 
a  certain  period,  glycocol  separates  and  appears  in  the  urine  as  hippuric 
add,  in  the  same  way  as  it  escapes  becoming  oxidized  by  potash  oc 
sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Fumaric  acid  is  contained  in  many  plants.  Asparagus  contains  the 
elements  of  fumaric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  would  yield  upon  a  proper 
transposition  glycocol. 

2  (C4  H  O,  N  H,)=C.  H,  N,  0,=2  (C4  H^  N  O,) 

3.  Schlieper,  on  treating  glue  with  chromic  add,  obtained,  besides  other 
products,  also  benzoic  add.  The  same  add  is  flrequently  met  with  in  the 
yegetable  kingdom,  e.  g.  in  the  resin  called  benzoin. 

We  find  consequently  benzoic  acid  and  glycocol  (asparagin)  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  the  animal  textures  and  in  the  form  of  hippuric  add  in 
the  urine. 

It  remains,  therefore,  yet  to  be  shown  whether  it  is  also  contained  in 
animal  and  regetable  albumen,  fibrine,  and  casdne. 
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.  FcrmaHion  of  LiihU  Acid  calcMK, — ^KeDer  found  turea  and  lithic  acid  in 
the  urine  after  separating  hippurio  acid,  and  condnded  from  thU  that  the 
Bnpposition  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ure,  that  benzoic  acid  prevented  the  for- 
mation of  calcoli  in  the  urine,  was  erroneous. 

The  following  experiments  with  regard  to  this  point  will  not  be  read 
without  interest : — 

Urine  passed  in  the  morning  (the  person  subsisting  on  vegetable  and 
animal  food)  was  evaporated  in  the  water -bath  to  the  consistency  of  syrap, 
and  tested  for  glycocol ;  but  neither  in  the  alcoholic  extract,  nor  in  the 
residue,  the  presence  of  glycocol  could  be  proved  by  oxide  of  copper^ 
mitric  acid  produced  a  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  urea»  but  in  no  great 


quantity. 
Thefol] 


The  following  evening  at  ten  o'clock  the  person  took  four  grammes  of 
glycocol  dissolved  in  water,  but  without  the  least  eflfoct.  The  urine  passed> 
on  the  following  morning  had  an  acid  reaction,  but  had  the  same  colowt  as 
that  of  the  day  before.  After  being  evaporated  to  the  a^ve-mentioned 
consistence,  the  quantity  was  greater  than  on  the  preceding  day. 

One  part  was  mixed  with  oxalic  acid,  then  neutralized  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  exhausted  by  spirit  of  wine.  Another  part  was  mixed  with 
excess  of  acetate  of  lead  and  was  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
After  being  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  neither  of  the  sampled 
test^  with  oxide  of  copper  showed  any  trace  of  glycocol. 

Glycocol  had  consequently  disappeared,  and  in  its  stead  considerable 
quantities  of  urea  and  lithic  acid  had  been  formed.  I  have  already  stated 
that  if  from  two  atoms  of  hydrate  of  glycocol  one-half  atom  of  grape* 
sugar  be  subtracted,  urea  remains.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  glycocol 
is  decomposed  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  sugar  becomes  decomposed 
into  its  products  of  oxidization^  With  this  intention  the  same  was  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  but  neither  by  concentrated  nor  diluted  acid,  neither  by 
a  strong  heat,  nor  by  a  continued  more  gentle  heat,  could  the  desired 
result  be  obtained. — Annalen  der  Pharmaeie,  Iz. 


CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  IN  CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

Tub  presence  of  cyanide  of  potassiam  in  caustic  potash  was  discovered  bv 
Dr.  Herzog,  whilst  preparing  carbonate  of  potash  from  pale  coloured  argof* 
Even  after  the  preparation  bad  been  boiled  for  several  hours  with  water  and 
caustic  lime,  the  cyanide  of  potassium  was  not  yet  decomposed. — Pharmaceu' 
tischea  Central  Blatt^  No.  56,  for  1846. 


QUININK  AND  CABTEIN  IN  THE  FLESH  OF  ANIMALS. 

PROTESSOR  LiEBia  has  written  to  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  President  of  the 
Ashmolean  Society,  regretting  that  owing  to  his  lectures  he  will  be  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  this  year  at  Oxford.  The 
Professor  stated  that  he  had  discovered  the  vegetable  principles  in  the  mus- 
cular flesh  of  animals— namely,  caffein,  the  principle  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
quinme,  that  present  in  bark. — Times,  May  10,  1847. 


MOSECUTIONS  BY  INDICTMENT  UNDER  THE  APOTHECARIES' 

ACT. 

BOLTOK  QUABTXB  SESfilONB. 

Jahes  FuTCBOFr,  a  bricklayer  by  trade,  but  now  a  shopkeeper,  residing 
in  Boardman  Field,  was  indicted  for  misdemeanour,  having  practised  as  an 
Apothecary  without  a  certificates    The  charge  was  made  under  the  55th  of 
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Gea  III.,  c  194,  the  foiirfc0Dl3i  Mctioii  of  wfaiek  proliiliiu  ptrtlefefroai  pne- 
ftiaingas  Apothecaries*  without  being  dalf  ifiMdified  hf  •  cottilcele  frma  tbt 
Apothecariei'  Company. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant  wae  known  in  the  tova 
m  agent  or  asaiatant  to  Dr.  Coffin,  an  herbaliat,  and  that  his  practice  consisted 
principally  in  the  admiDistration  of  herbs.  The  sini  over  his  shop  wat^ 
*•  Jamea  FUtaroft,  vendor  of  herbs  from  America,  HeeMedto  teB  tea  ami  e^fm," 
A  coroner's  inqnesthad  been  held  in  one  case  in  which  a  child  had  died  mkkr 
his  hands,  after  the  administration  of  LMUa  infiaia  and  capsievms :  hot  this 
prosecntion  was  not  foonded  opon  any  speei6e  cases  in  which  harm  had 
resnlted  from  his  practice,  but  on  the  broad  principle  of  his  being  vnHccnaa^ 

It  was  stated  that  Dr.  Coffin,  who  lives  at  Manchester,  had  an  Americaft 
degree,  and  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  use  of  medical  herbs,  by  wlilch 
book  Flitcroft  regulated  his  practice.    No  mineral  substances  were  and. 

l%e  Recorder  in  summing  up,  said,  the  question  was  not  whether  the  medi« 
cines  had  been  properlv  prescribed  ;  but  whether,  in  prescribing  them,  the 
defendant  acted  as  an  Apothecary.  The  intention  of  the  Act  was,  to  pnfveM 
na^lfui  persons  from  acting  aa  Apothecaries,  to  the  danger  of  her  Majestv's 
snbjects.  There  was  a  section  in  the  Act,  imposing  a  penalty,  li  the  paitks 
had  thought  proper  to  proceed  in  that  way,  but  it  was  equally  open  to  them 
to  proceed,  as  tbey  had  done,  by  indictment 

The  jury,  after  deliberating  for  about  an  hour,  returned  a  rerdictof  ^Itil^. 

Mr,  Brandt,  who  appeared  for  the  prosecution,  said  the  object  was  only  to 
show  what  the  law  really  was,  and  there  waa  no  desire  in  this  case  to  ask  for 
severe  punishment. 

The  Recorder  sentenced  Flitcroft  to  one  month's  imprisonment  in  the  New 
Bailey. 


CENTRAL  CltnCtNAL  COItET. 

(Thuredoof,  May  IS.—Brfore  Mr,  Baron  Aldereon.) 

MicHABL  SwBETMAN  WBS  ittdicted  for  a  misdemeanour,  in  having 'unlaw- 
fully practised  as  an  Apothecary  without  having  undergone  the  required 
examination  and  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  Mr. 
Clarhson  appeared  for  the  prosecntion,  and  Mr.  BaUantine  and  Mr.  Huddle- 
atone  for  the  defence. 

The  Defendant,  who  surrendered,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment. 

Mr,  BaUanUne  said  that  he  felt  he  had  no  answer  to  make  to  the  chaige  on 
the  part  of  the  Defendant,  and  he  could  only  inform  the  Court  that  there  was 
no  imputatiou  upon  his  moral  conduct,  or  of  unahilfulness  ,*  but  still  he  had, 
no  doubt,  io fringed  the  law,  and  the  Apothecaries'  Company  were  perfectly 
justified  in  adopting  the  present  prosecution.  With  these  remarks  he  must 
leave  the  Defendant  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Barom  Aldermm.  said, 
he  believed  this  was  the  first  prosecution  of  the  kind.  Mr,  Clarkum  said  it 
was  ;  but  he  thought  it  right  that  it  should  be  publicly  known  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  to  proaecnte  in  future  in  every 
case  ;  as  they  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  unauthorised 
and  unqualified  persons  acting  as  Apothecaries,  as  such  a  proceeding  waa 
calculated  to  do  great  injury  to  the  public 

Afr.  Baron  AOereon  said  the  offence,  no  doubt,  amounted  to  a  misde- 
meanour, but,  as  this  was  the  first  *  prosecution  of  the  kind,  the  justice  of 
the  case  would  probably  be  met  by  the  Defendant  entering  into  recognizances 
to  appear  and  receive  judgment  if  he  should  be  required  to  do  so ;  and  if  he 
refrained  from  carrying  on  his  calling,  or  obtained  a  legal  licence  to  enable 
him  to  do  Bo^  he  would  probably  hear  no  more  of  the  matter. 

•  This  is  an  enrar,  as  the  trial  at  Boltoa  occuied  a  Urn  daya  ^ganknif. 
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Or.  SaBanime  said,  that  fhe  Defendant  wm  anxions  be  alimild  state  that 
be  had  pnnued  a  regnlar  course  of  study  for  the  profession  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  he  would  hare  taken  ont  a  licence  but  diat  cireunistattces 
bad  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  He  would  now,  however,  immediatdy 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  pass  the  required  examination  and  obtain  a 
Uoence. 

The  Court  then  ordered  the  Defendant  to  enter  into  bis  own  recog- 
nisances in  £100,  and  find  two  sureties  of  £iO  each,  to  appear  and  receir^ 
tiie  judgment  of  the  Court,  if  required. 


MEDICAL  CmCULAB. 

AX  IMPBOTBD  8T8TXM  I 

29,  F Sfjmre,  February,  1847. 

Deas  Madabc, — ^Tou  are  awaie  of  the  partnership  between  Bfr.  C— - 
and  myself  being  dissolved.  So  little  time  has  since  passed  that  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying  a  friendly  Tiait 
to  all  whom  I  haye  had  the  happiness  to  visit  profeuumally  during  the  last 
three  years.  I,  therefore^  take  the  preliminary  means  of  self-introdnctioa 
in  my  sole  character,  awaiting  the  early  opportonity  of  paying  my  respect* 
to  yon  in  person. 

very  many  since  my  separation  from  Mr.  C have  kind^  cacproiied 

their  wish  I  should  attend  them  in  future,  wheneyer  they  may  require  the 
services  of  a  Medical  Man.  I  trust  the  system  which  I  have  adopted  will 
meet  with  general  am>roTal :  the  intention  of  it  is  to  abolish  entirely  thA 
system  of  drugging  Patients  with  draughts  and  mixture  upon  mixture,  to 
make  a  bOl.  This  is  cruel  to  the  Patient  and  disgraceful  to  the  Medical 
Man.  The  plan  which  I  hare  adopted  is  one  becoming  very  general,  and 
all  those  to  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  explaining  mysdf  have 
been  much  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and  to  it  hare  given  their  nnqua- 
lifled  approval.  The  plan  is  that  one  moderate  annual  fee  of  £2  2«.  for 
■df  and  family  shall  be  my  remuneration  for  surgical,  medical  attendance, 
and  for  medicines  during  the  entire  year. 

Should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  permitted  to  place  your  name  on  my 
list,  every  attention  shall  be  paid,  and  the  best  of  my  abilities  exerdaed  to 
admowledge  the  kind  oonfidoioe  and  honourable  trust  placed  in, 

Tour  faithful  servant, 
T 1 

ANSWER  TO  MB.  SWIOTEW. 

Sib,— In  the  journal  for  March,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  "R.  B.  Swinfbw, 
of  Whitwick,  Leicestershire,  containing  assertions  (which,  I  believe,  have 
reference  to  me)  totally  untrue  and  without  foundation,  and  which  I  wish 
to  reflite  or  rather  explain  ;  but  in  doing  so  I  am  rather  late,  the  delay 
arising  in  part  from  not  haying  that  number  of  tiie  journal  till  abont  the 
middle  of  last  month,  and  partly  firom  not  being  able  to  get  an  answer 
(after  repeated  attempts  by  letters,  &c)  from  Mr.  Swinfew  as  to  whether 
it  did  refer  to  me  or  not 

Many  times  during  the  last  winter,  an  elderly  gentleman  (who  I  noir 
find  to  be  Mr.  Swinfew]  yisited  my  shop,  mostly  on  a  Saturday  in  the 
midst  of  market,  to  purciiase  many  triflxng  articles,  or  to  have  a  few  pills 
made ;  generally  asking  for  them  in  half  Latin  and  half  English  names, 
and  at  the  same  time  rwlely  desiring  to  be  waited  upon  before  those  who 
were  previously  in  tiie  shop,  much  to  the  annoyance  both  of  myself  and 
customers.  On  one  of  his  yisits  I  remember  he  did  ask  to  see  a  rhaima- 
copcna,  bat  supposing  him,  from  his  appearance  and  numners  generally 
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to  be  a  quack  (with  which  thU  neighbourhood  abounds),  I  gaye  him 
ThoniBon's  Conspectus,  eleyenth  edition,  published  in  1838,  and  not  <^ 
1810,  as  he  asserts,  or  even  a  second-hand  book,  not  because  I  did  not 
possess  a  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  because  I  was  much  engaged  at  the 
time  and  this  book  being  at  hand.  I  supposed  he  would  know  as  much  about 
the  one  as  the  other ;  and  in  thinking  so  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  while 
he  supposes  the  date  of  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  which  is  printed  in 
every  subsequent  edition,  to  be  the  year  the  book  was  published  in. 

This,  Sir,  and  this  only,  I  believe,  to  be  the  ground  of  Mr.  Swinfew's 
uncalled  for  and  ungenerous  assertions,  and  I  fear  from  what  I  have  since 
learned,  from  persons  who  know  him  well,  he  could  not  be  actuated  by  any 
good  motive  either  towards  myself  or  to  our  body  at  large. 

I  remam,  Shr,  yours  very  respectfully, 

AMif  dela  Zoueh,  May  17, 1847.  John  Redferk. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  FHARKACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sib,— On  looking  over  the  proposed  bill  for  the  protection  of  our  body, 
I  am  very  much  astonished  to  find  that  there  is  no  restriction  against  the 
Bide  of  drugs  or  chemicals  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  trade  will  feel  equally 
astonished  and  disappointed;  although  I  am  ready  to  admit  there  are 
individuals,  and  amongst  the  number  not  a  few  who  axe  Members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  who  not  only  sanction,  but  encourage  this 
Species  of  quackery,  by  supplying  drugs  and  chemicals  of  inferior  kinds, 
or  very  much  adulterated,  to  the  class  of  persons  above  alluded  to.  These 
parties  will  not  complain,  but  rather  rejoice,  that  their  trade  wUl  not  be 
interfered  with ;  for  the  small  shopkeeper  will  no  doubt  contmue  to  sdi 
drugs,  although  he  may  not  be  allowed  to  call  himself  Chemist  or  Drag- 
gist.    General  dealer,  or  any  other  name,  will  suit  his  purpose  quite  as  we&. 

The  promoters  of  the  bill  profess  to  say,  that  the  enactment  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  ourselves.  Now  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  nine<tenth8  of  the  public  know  nothing  of  the  quality  of  drugs  or 
chemicals,  and  are,  therefore,  as  likely  as  ever  to  be  imposed  upon.  Nothmg 
short  of  re9tricting  the  sale  to  competent  persons  will  cure  the  evil  so 
loudly  complained  of. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Siockporty  I9th  May,  1847.  W.  Shawcross. 

[The  above  is  inserted  as  expressmg  concisely  the  sentiments  of  several 
correspondents.  The  Council  will,  of  course,  endeavour  to  secure  to  quedi- 
fled  Chemists  as  much  protection  as  possible.--Eo.] 

N0TICB8  OF  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
On  the  Bekediable  Evils  attbndino   the  Life  of   the  Feofue 

•  ENGAGED   IN    PROFESSIONS,    COMMERCE,    &C.     By   J.  EvANS  RtASORE, 

•  M.D.,  FJfcS.,  &C.  London  t  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  130. 

BbBGRIFTION  of  AN  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  INHALATION  OF  EtHBRYaFOUR, 

-with  sous  Remarks  on  its  Use.  By  J.  S^  Tract.  Iiondon :  Ferguson, 
Giltspur  Street.    8vo»  pp.  30. 

Case  of  a  large  Segondart  Prostatic  Calculus.  By  T.  Herbert 
Barker,  MR, London.    Worcester :  Deighton and  Co.    8vo,  pp.  12. 

Table  of  Urinary  Deposits,  with  their  Tests,  for  Clinical  Exami<^ 
NATION.  By  Rir  Charles  Golding,  M.D.  London:  Henry  Benshaw, 
Strand.  ^  ^ 

1*hb  Microscopic  Anatout  of  ths  Human  Bodt.  By  A.  H.  TTAggAtj, 
Part  IX.  ^ 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  B,  C,  states  that  in  attempting  to  reduce  oxide  of  iridium  by  passing 
over  it  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  he  found  that,  without  applying  artificial 
heat,  the  oxide  became  red  hot  from  the  action  of  the  gas. — [We  hare  not 
seen  this  effect  described  before — may  it  not  hare  arisen  from  the  preseaee 
of  platinum  in  the  oxide  ?] 

A,  M.  P.  5. — ^The  first  part  of  Dr.  Clark's  process  for  the  examination  of 
water  is  giren  in  toI.  L,  pp.  156  and  216.  and  toI.  iy.,  p.  9  of  this  journal. 

'*  Tannin.** — Sulphate  of  iron  is  commonly  used  by  curriers  for  producing 
a  black  on  the  grain  of  leather,  the  skins  bemg  preriously  put  into  a  bath  oi 
sumach. 

" /ngKtreiw."— (1  and  2)  See  Pamell's  Chemical  Anafy8u.^(S.)  The 
horse  medicines  alluded  to  are  not  usually  given  to  cows ;  see  Blair^s  Feten- 
nary  Art, — (4.)  Superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

B,  P. — We  know  of  no  depilatory  that  can  be  used  without  risk  of  some 
izgury  to  the  skin. 

Af,  P.  S.  (Mdncheater), — The  leaves  of  Hyosciamus  and  Digitalis  appear, 
80  far  as  we  can  judge  from  dried  specimens,  to  be  of  the  first  year's  gprowth. 

C  C,  (BaUi), — It  is  not  liable  to  a  stamp. 

*'Josephtur  (l.)]inquires,  when  Acid  Hydroc.  is  ordered  in  a  prescription, 
should  hydrocyanic  or  hydrochloric  acid  be  used  ?  [It  would  be  impossible 
to  answer  the  question  without  inquiring  of  the  author  of  the  prescription!. 
—(2.)  The  term  PotasssB  Citras  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  effervescing 
powder  called  also  acidulated  kali. 

O.  /.  A,  inquires  where  cod  lirer  oil  can  be  obtained  at  the  present  time  ? 
[We  should  be  glad  to  find  out] 

H,  H,  {Sheffield),  in  allusion  to  a  remark  made  by  a  Correspondent  last 
month,  respecting  the  employment  of  secret  formulse  by  Physicians,  obserres 
that  he  does  not  beliere  the  practice  is  adopted  by  any  Physicians  in  that 
place;  but  that  some  General  Practitioners  who  have  discontinued  their 
shops  employ  Druggists  to  dispense  their  prescriptions.  In  such  case,  each 
practitioner  sends  ms  prescriptions  to  the  Druggist  with  whom  he  has  an 
account,  and  for  convenience  may  in  some  cases  use  conventional  terms. — 

SThis  plan  is  not  objectionable,  the  arrangement  being  quite  understood  by 
lie  patient,  on  whom  no  imposition  is  practised.  The  per  centage  system 
between  the  Physician  and  Druggist  is  quite  different,  the  Physician  pre- 
tending to  prescribe  gratuitously,  but  secretly  dividing  the  spoil  with  the 
Druggist,  who,  of  course,  charges  accordingly.] 

**  Jtowiw."— (1.)  The  combination  of  Taraxacum  and  Sarsaparilla  is  not 
uncommon,  and  has  been  recommended  in  some  cases. — (2.)  Brandish's 
Alkaline  Solution  is  taken  as  an  alterative,  and  for  correcting  acid.— (3.)  The 
compound  may  be  made  in  any  proportions  that  may  be  required. 

Mr,  BljfA  has  sent  us  some  remarks  on  an  inquest  at  Honing ;  the  deceased 
haying  died  while  under  the  treatment  of  a  herb-dealer  and  astrologist,  who^ 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  report  would  be  a  suitable  subject  for  the  appUca- 
tbn  of  the  powers  recenUy  discoyered  in  the  Apothecaries'  Act 

**  CAmtcM."— (1.)  Graham's  C%€miV(ry.— (2.)  The  practice  of  medicme 
tfannot  be  learnt  by  means  of  any  book  "  value  ^1  or  £\  5«."— (3.)  Boyle's 
Materia  Medka  is  a  ycry  good  work.*(4  )  We  also  recommend  Sdtela  i 
Preecr^He, 

VOL.  VX.  2  B 
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A.  M,  B,  J.— For  the  formula  for  a  stonn-glaBS,  see  toL  tL,  page  777. 
Jl  A.y  A,  P.  5.— Cyanide  of  potasBitun,  when  pure,  is  white ;  that  which 
is  Bometimes  sold  is  slightly  coloured  from  the  presence  of  foreign  matter. 

**  MeHcus,** — We  should  not  like  to  incur  the  responsibiUty  of  giTiiig  adrioe 
in  so  important  a  matter  without  more  information  respecting  the  dream- 
stances  of  the  case.  Perseyerance  and  industry  are  equally  neoesaxy  in. 
both  professions.  The  choice  should  be  regulated  by  the  taste  and  capeci^ 
of  the  party  concerned. 

S,  X— A  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  retiring  from  tho 
business,  is  not  obliged  to  resign  his  Membership,  unless  he  should  engage  in 
any  pursuits  incompatible  with  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 

£.  J.  G.  (Portsmouth);  A.  B.  (JDoncaster) :  C,  S,  (NottinghanMn),  and 
f^.  T.  Jy — ^A  Candidate  for  the  Minor  Examination  at  the  Phaimacenticsl 
Society  must  produce  a  certificate  either  of  haying  seryed  an  apprenticeship 
of  not  less  than  four  years,  or  a  term  of  pupilage  equiyalent  to  it  No  per- 
son can  be  admitted  as  an  Associate  without  passing  this  Examination.  See 
vol.  ii.,  No.  8. — When  the  Pharmaceutical  BUI  has  passed,  the  Examina- 
tion will  be  more  stringent  than  at  present.  In  order  to  pass  the  preliminary 
Classical  Examination  as  an  Apprentice,  the  Candidate  should  be  able  to 
translate  the  more  fiuniUar  Latin  school-books. 

Communications  respecting  the  proposed  Pharmaceutical  Bill  haye  been 
receiyed  from  Messrs.  Thomas,  Burmey ;  Cubitt,  Norwich ;  Smeeton,  Leeds ; 
Homer,  Hartlepool;  Morgan,  Llandilo;  Stayely»  Leeds;  Barry,  Plough 
Court;  Mabson,  Great  Yarmouth;  Nettleship,  Lincoln;  Clark,  Oakham; 
Baxter,  Bromley ;  Wick,  Hadleigh ;  E.  M.,  Guildford ;  Mackay,  Edinburgh; 
Mason,  Hastings;  Grounds,  Ludlow;  Richards,  Dartmouth;  Deck,  Cam- 
bridge; Coates,  Leicester ;  Mordaunt,  Southampton;  Anthony,  Bedford; 
besides  many  Members  and  Associates,  who  haye  not  signed  tneir  names^ 
and  others  who  haye  been  answered  by  post  All  the  aboye  letten 
are  prcser\'ed,  and  will  receive  due  consideration.  Seyeial  axe  answered 
in  pages  556,  578. 

Mr,  Dtadop, — We  are  obliged  to  defer  it  for  want  of  space. 

E,  di.P,S.  informs  us  that  the  occurrence  mentioned  last  month,  under 
the  head  **  Free  Trade  in  Poisons,"  did  not  occur  at  Guildford.  We  believe 
it  was  at  Kingston. 

Mr,  Owen  {Montgomery), — ^The  specimen  is  a  yery  good  one. 


ERRATUM. 
In  page  549,  line  18  from  bottom,/or  ••  lactic  **  read  "  lactid,"  the  name  of 
the  nuckus  or  basis  of  lactic  acid. 


Adyertisements  to  Mr.  ChdbchiiXi  FrinceB  Sireet,  Sofae. 

iDstructioDS  from  Members  and  Associates^  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbuiy 
Square,  before  the  20tli  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  838,  Ozfoid  Street, 
(before  the  20th  of  the  month,  if  answers  be  desired  in  ike 
ensuing  number). 
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